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PREFACE 

TO    THE    FIRST    EDITION. 


It  will  naturally  excite  surprise  that  a  preface  by  a  female  hand  should  accom- 
pany a  work  on  such  a  subject  as  the  present.  For  my  friends  no  explanation 
of  the  circumstance  is  required ;  but  I  hope  by  a  simple  relation  of  the  cause  to 
clear  myself  of  the  appearance  of  presumption  in  the  eyes  also  of  those  to  whom 
I  am  not  known. 

The  work  to  which  these  lines  serve  as  a  preface  occupied  almost  entirely 
the  last  twelve  years  of  the  life  of  my  inexpressibly  beloved  husband,  who  has 
unfortunately  been  torn  too  soon  from  myself  and  my  country.  To  complete 
it,  was  his  most  earnest  desire;  but  it  was  not  his  intention  that  it  should 
be  published  during  his  life ;  and  if  I  tried  to  persuade  him  to  alter  that  inten- 
tion, he  often  answered,  half  in  jest,  but  also,  perhaps,  half  in  a  foreboding 
of  early  death :  "  Thou  shalt  publish  it.^'  These  words  (which  in  those  happy 
days  often  drew  tears  from  me,  little  as  I  was  inclined  to  attach  a  serious  mean- 
ing to  them)  make  it  now,  in  the  opinion  of  my  friends,  a  duty  incumbent  on 
me  to  introduce  the  posthumous  works  of  my  beloved  husband,  with  a  few 
prefatory  lines  from  myself;  and  although  there  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion 
on  this  point,  still  I  am  sure  there  will  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  feeling  which 
has  prompted  me  to  overcome  the  timidity  which  makes  any  such  appearance, 
even  in  a  subordinate  part^  so  difficult  for  a  woman. 

It  will  be  understood,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  I  cannot  have  the  most 
remote  intention  of  considering  myself  as  the  real  editress  of  a  work  which  is 
far  above  the  scope  of  my  capacity :  I  only  stand  at  its  side  as  an  affectionate 
companion  on  its  entrance  into  the  world.  This  position  I  may  well  cLiim,  as 
a  similar  one  was  allowed  me  during  its  formation  and  progress.  Those  who 
are  acquainted  with  our  happy  married  life,  and  know  how  we  shared  every^ 
thing  with  each  other—  not  only  joy  and  sorrow,  but  also  every  occupation, 
every  interest  of  daily  life — will  imderstand  that  my  beloved  husband  could  not 
be  occupied  on  a  work  of  this  kind  without  its  being  known  to  me.  Therefore, 
no  one  can  like  me  bear  testimony  to  the  zeal,  to  the  love  with  which  he 
laboured  on  it,  to  the  hopes  which  he  bound  up  with  it,  as  well  as  the  manner 
and  time  of  its  elaboration.     His  richly  gifted  mind  had  from  his  eaily  youth 
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longed  for  light  and  truth,  and  varied  as  were  his  talents,  still  he  had  chiefly 
directed  his  reflections  to  the  science  of  war,  to  which  the  duties  of  his  profes- 
sion called  him,  and  which  are  of  such  importance  for  the  benefit  of  states. 
Scharnhorst  was  the  first  to  lead  him  into  the  right  road,  and  his  subsequent 
appointment  in  1810  as  Instructor  at  the  General  War  School,  as  well  as  the 
honour  conferred  on  him  at  the  same  time,  of  giving  military  instruction  to 
H.R.H.  the  Crown  Prince,  tended  further  to  give  his  investigations  and  studies 
that  direction,  and  to  lead  him  to  put  down  in  writing  whatever  conclusions  he 
arrived  at.  A  paper  with  which  he  finished  the  instruction  of  H.R.H.  the 
Crown  Prince  contains  the  germ  of  his  subsequent  works.  But  it  was  in  the 
year  1816,  at  Coblentz,  that  he  first  devoted  himself  again  to  scientific  labours 
and  to  collecting  the  fruits  which  his  rich  experience  in  those  four  eventful 
years  had  brought  to  maturity.  He  wrote  down  his  views  in  the  first  place,  in 
short  essays,  only  loosely  connected  with  each  other.  The  following,  without 
date,  which  has  been  found  amongst  his  papers,  seems  to  belong  to  those  early 
days. 

"  In  the  principles  here  committed  to  paper,  in  my  opinion,  the  chief 
things  which  compose  strategy,  as  it  is  called,  are  touched  upon.  I  looked 
upon  them  only  as  materials,  and  had  just  got  to  such  a  length  towards  the 
moolding  them  into  a  whole. 

"  These  materials  have  been  amassed  without  any  regularly  preconceived 
plan.  My  view  was  at  first,  without  regard  to  system  and  strict  connection,  to 
put  down  the  results  of  my  reflections  upon  the  most  important  points  in  quite 
brief,  precise,  compact  propositions.  The  manner  in  which  Montesquieu  has 
treated  his  subject,  floated  before  me  in  idea.  I  thought  that  concise,  senten- 
tious chapters,  which  I  proposed  at  first  to  call  grains,  would  attract  the 
attention  of  the  intelligent  just  as  much  by  that  which  was  to  be  developed  from 
them,  as  by  that  which  they  contained  in  themselves.  I  had  therefore  before 
me  in  idea,  intelligent  readers  already  acquainted  with  the  subject.  But  my 
nature,  which  always  impels  me  to  development  and  sy stoma tising,  at  last 
worked  its  way  out  also  in  this  instance.  For  some  time  I  was  able  to  confine 
myself  to  extracting  only  the  most  important  results  from  the  essays,  which,  to 
s^ttain  clearness  and  conviction  in  my  own  mind,  I  wrote  upon  difierent  subjects, 
to  concentrating  in  that  manner  their  spirit  in  a  small  compass ;  but  afterwards 
my  peculiarity  gained  ascendency  completely — I  have  developed  what  I  could, 
and  thus  naturally  have  supposed  a  reader  not  yet  acquainted  with  the  subject. 

"  The  more  I  advanced  with  the  work,  and  the  more  I  yielded  to  the  spirit 
of  investigation,  so  much  the  more  I  was  also  led  to  system  ;  and  thus,  then, 
chapter  aft^  chapter  has  been  inserted. 
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"  My  ultimate  view  has  now  been  to  go  through  the  whole  once  more,  to 
establish  by  further  explanation  much  of  the  earlier  treatises,  and  perhaps  to 
condense  into  results  many  analyses  on  the  later  ones,  and  thus  to  make  a 
moderate  whole  out  of  it,  forming  a  small  octavo  volume.  But  it  was  my  wish 
also  in  this  to  avoid  everything  common,  everything  that  is  plain  of  itself, 
that  has  been  said  a  hundred  times,  and  is  generally  accepted ;  for  my  ambition 
was  to  write  a  book  that  would  not  be  forgotten  in  two  or  three  years,  and 
which  any  one  interested  in  the  subject  would  at  all  events  take  up  more  than 


once." 


In  Coblenz,  where  he  was  much  occupied  with  duty,  he  could  only  give 
occasional  hours  to  his  private  studies.  It  was  not  until  1818,  after  his  appoint- 
ment as  Director  of  the  General  Academy  of  War  at  Berlin,  that  he  had  the 
leisure  to  expand  his  work,  and  enrich  it  from  the  history  of  modem  wars. 
This  leisure  also  reconciled  him  to  his  new  avocation,  which,  in  other  respects, 
was  not  satisfactory  to  him,  as,-  according  to  the  existing  organisation  of  the 
Academy,  the  scientific  part  of  the  course  is  not  under  the  Director,  but  con« 
ducted  by  a  Board  of  Studies.  Free  as  he  was  from  all  petty  vanity,  from 
every  feeling  of  restless,  egotistical  ambition,  still  he  felt  a  desire  to  be  really 
useful,  and  not  to  leave  inactive  the  abilities  with  which  God  had  endowed  him. 
In  active  life  he  was  not  in  a  position  in  which  this  longing  could  be  satisfied, 
and  he  had  little  hope  of  attaining  to  any  such  position :  his  whole  energies 
were  therefore  directed  upon  the  domain  of  science,  and  the  benefit  which  he 
hoped  to  lay  the  foundation  of  by  his  work  was  the  object  of  his  life.  That, 
notwithstanding  this,  the  resolution  not  to  let  the  work  appear  until  after  his 
death  became  more  confirmed,  is  the  best  proof  that  no  vain,  paltry  longing  for 
praise  and  distinction,  no  particle  of  egotistical  views,  was  mixed  up  with  this 
noble  aspiration  for  great  and  lasting  usefulness. 

Thus  he  worked  diligently  on,  until,  in  the  spring  of  1830,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  artillery,  and  his  energies  were  called  into  activity  in  such  a  different 
sphere,  and  to  such  a  high  degree,  that  he  was  obliged,  for  the  present  at 
least,  to  give  up  all  literary  work.  He  then  put  his  papers  in  order,  sealed  up 
the  separate  packets,  labelled  them,  and  took  sorrowful  leave  of  this  employ^ 
ment  which  he  loved  so  much.  He  was  sent  to  Breslau  in  August  of  the  same 
year,  as  Chief  of  the  Second  Artillery  District,  but  in  December  recalled  to 
Berlin,  and  appointed  Chief  of  the  Staff  to  Field  Marshal  Count  Gneisenau 
(for  the  term  of  his  conmiand).  In  March,  1831,  he  accompanied  his  revered 
Commander  to  Posen.  When  he  returned  from  there  to  Breslau  in  November 
after  the  melancholy  event  which  had  taken  place,  he  hoped  to  resume  his 
work,  and  perhaps  complete  it  in  the  course  of  the  winter.     The  Almighty 
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has  willed  it  should  be  otherwise.  On  the  7th  November,  he  returned  to 
Breslau ;  on  the  16th  he  was  no  more ;  and  the  packets  sealed  by  himself  were 
not  opened  until  after  his  death. 

The  papers  thus  left  are  those  now  made  public  in  the  following  volumes, 
exactly  in  the  condition  in  which  they  were  found,  without  a  word  being  added 
or  erased.  Still,  however,  there  was  much  to  do  before  publication,  in  the  way 
of  putting  them  in  order  and  consulting  about  them  ;  and  I  am  deeply  indebted 
to  several  sincere  friends  for  the  assistance  they  have  afforded  me,  particularly 
Major  0*Etzel,  who  kindly  undertook  the  correction  of  the  Press,  as  well  as  the 
preparation  of  the  maps  to  accompany  the  historical  parts  of  the  work.  I 
must  also  mention  my  much-loved  brother,  who  was  my  support  in  the  hour 
of  my  misfortune,  and  who  has  also  done  much  for  me  in  respect  of  these 
papers;  amongst  other  things,  by  carefully  examining  and  putting  them  in 
order,  he  foimd  the  commencement  of  the  revision  which  my  dear  husband 
wrote  in  the  year  1827,  and  mentions  in  the  Notice  hereafter  annexed,  as  a  work 
he  had  in  view.  This  revision  has  been  inserted  in  the  place  intended  for  it 
in  the  first  book  (for  it  does  not  go  any  further). 

There  are  still  many  other  friends  to  whom  I  might  offer  my  thanks  for 
their  advice,  for  the  sympathy  and  friendship  which  they  have  shown  me ; 
but  if  I  do  not  name  them  all,  they  will,  I  am  sure,  not  have  any  doubts 
of  my  sincere  gratitude.  It  is  all  the  greater,  from  my  firm  conviction  that 
all  they  have  done  was  not  only  on  my  own  account,  but  for  the  friend  whom 
Ood  has  thus  called  away  from  them  so  soon. 

If  I  have  been  highly  blessed  as  the  wife  of  such  a  man  during  one-and- 
twenty  years,  so  am  I  still,  notwithstanding  my  irreparable  loss,  by  the  treasure 
of  my  recollections  and  of  my  hopes,  by  the  rich  legacy  of  sympathy  and 
friendship  which  I  owe  the  beloved  departed,  by  the  elevating  feeling  which 
I  experience  at  seeing  his  rare  worth  so  generally  and  honourably  acknow- 
ledged. 

The  trust  confided  to  me  by  a  royal  couple  is  a  fresh  benefit  for  which  I 
have  to  thank  the  Almighty,  as  it  opens  to  me  an  honourable  occupation,  to 
which  I  cheerfully  devote  myself.  May  this  occupation  be  blessed,  and  may 
the  dear  little  Prince  who  is  n9w  entrusted  to  my  care,  some  day  read  this  book, 
and  be  animated  by  it  to  deeds  like  those  of  his  glorious  ancestors. 

Written  at  the  Marble  Palace,  Potsdam,  30th  June,  1832. 

MARIE  VON  CLAUSEWITZ, 

horn  Countess  Briihl, 
Oberhofmeisterinn  to  II.R.H.  the  Princess  William. 


NOTICE. 


I  LOOK  upon  the  £arst  six  books,  of  which  a  fair  copy  has  now  been  made,  as  only 
a  mass  which  is  still  in  a  manner  without  form,  and  which  has  yet  to  be  again 
revised.  In  this  reyision  the  two  kinds  of  war  will  be  everywhere  kept  more 
distinctly  in  view,  by  which  all  ideas  will  acquire  a  clearer  meaning,  a  more  precise 
direction,  and  a  closer  application.  The  two  kinds  of  war  are,  first,  those  in  which 
the  object  is  the  overthrow  of  the  enemy ^  whether  it  be  that  we  aim  at  his  destructioni 
politically,  or  merely  at  disarming  him  and  forcing  him  to  conclude  peace  on  oux 
terms ;  and  next,  those  in  which  our  object  is  merely  to  make  some  conquesta  on  the 
frontiers  of  his  country,  either  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  them  permanently,  or  of 
turning  them  to  account  as  matter  of  exchange  in  the  settlement  of  a  peace.  Transi- 
tion from  one  kind  to  the  other  must  certainly  continue  to  exist,  but  the  completely 
different  nature  of  the  tendencies  of  the  two  must  everywhere  appear,  and  must 
separate  from  each  other  things  which  are  incompatible. 

Besides  establishing  this  real  difference  in  wars,  another  practically  necessary 
point  of  view  must  at  the  same  time  be  established,  which  is,  that  war  is  only  a 
continuation  of  state  policy  by  other  means.  This  point  of  view  being  adhered  to 
everywhere,  will  introduce  much  more  unity  into  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  and 
things  will  be  more  easily  disentangled  from  each  other.  Although  the  chief  appli- 
cation of  this  point  of  view  does  not  commence  until  we  get  to  the  eighth  book,  still 
it  must  be  completely  developed  in  the  first  book,  and  also  lend  assistance  throughout 
the  revision  of  the  first  six  books.  Through  such  a  revision  the  first  six  books 
will  get  rid  of  a  good  deal  of  dross,  many  rents  and  chasms  will  be  closed  up,  and 
much  that  is  of  a  general  nature  will  be  transformed  into  distinct  conceptions  and 
forms. 

The  seventh  book — on  attack — for  the  different  chapters  of  which  sketches  are 
already  made,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  reflection  of  the  sixth,  and  must  be  completed 
at  once,  according  to  the  above-mentioned  more  distinct  points  of  view,  so  that  it 
wiU  require  no  fresh  revision,  but  rather  may  serve  as  norm  in  the  revision  of  the 
first  six  books. 
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For  the  eighth  book — on  the  Plan  of  a  war,  that  is,  of  the  organisation  of  a 
whole  war  in  general — seyeral  chapters  are  planned,  but  they  are  not  at  all  to  be 
regarded  as  real  materials,  they  are  merely  a  track,  roughly  deared,  as  it  were, 
through  the  mass,  in  order  by  that  means  to  ascertain  the  points  of  most  importance. 
They  have  answered  this  object,  and  I  propose,  on  finishing  the  seventh  book,  to 
proceed  at  once  to  the  working  out  of  the  eighth,  where  the  two  points  of  yiew 
above-mentioned  will  be  chiefly  affirmed,  by  which  everything  will  be  simplified, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  a  spirit  breathed  into  it.  I  hope  in  this  book  to  iron 
out  many  creases  in  the  heads  of  strategists  and  statesmen,  and  at  least  to  show 
the  object  of  action,  and  the  real  point  to  be  considered  in  war. 

Now,  when  I  have  brought  my  ideas  clearly  out  by  finishing  this  eigh(;h  book, 
and  have  properly  established  the  leading  features  of  war,  it  will  be  easier  for  me 
to  carry  the  spirit  of  these  ideas  into  the  first  six  books,  and  to  make  these  same 
features  show  themselves  everywhere.  Therefore  I  shall  defer  till  then  the  re- 
vision of  the  first  six  books. 

Should  the  work  be  interrupted  by  my  death,  then  what  is  found  can  only  be 
called  a  mass  of  conceptions  not  brought  into  form ;  but  as  these  are  open  to  end- 
less misconceptions,  they  will  doubtless  give  rise  to  a  number  of  crude  criticisms : 
for,  in  these  things,  every  one  thinks,  when  he  takes  up  his  pen,  that  whatever 
comes  into  his  head  is  worth  saying  and  printing,  and  quite  as  incontrovertible  as 
that  twice  two  make  four.  If  such  an  one  would  take  the  pains,  as  I  have  done, 
'  to  think  over  the  subject,  for  years,  and  to  compare  his  ideas  with  military  history, 
he  would  certainly  be  a  little  more  guarded  in  his  criticism. 

Still,  notwithstanding  this  imperfect  form,  I  believe  that  an  impartial  reader, 
thirsting  for  truth  and  conviction,  will  rightly  appreciate  in  the  first  six  books 
the  fruits  of  several  years*  reflection  and  a  diligent  study  of  war,  and  that,  perhaps, 
he  will  find  in  them  some  leading  ideas  which  may  bring  about  a  revolution  in  the 
theory  of  war. 

Berlin,  lO^A  Jtify,  1827. 


Besides  this  notice,  amongst  the  papers  left,  was  found  the  following  un- 
finished memorandum,  which  appears  of  very  recent  date : — 

The  manuscript  on  the  conduct  of  the  Grande  Guerre,  which  will  be  found 
after  my  death,  in  its  present  state  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  collection  of 
materials  from  which  it  is  intended  to  construct  a  theory  of  war.  With  the  greater 
part  I  am  not  yet  satisfied ;  and  the  sixth  book  is  to  be  looked  at  as  a  mere  essay : 
I  should  have  completely  remodelled  it,  and  have  tried  a  different  line. 
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But  the  ruling  principles  which  pervade  these  materials  1  hold  to  be  the  right 
ones :  they  are  the  result  of  a  very  yaried  reflection,  keeping  always  in  view  the 
reality,  and  always  bearing  in  mind  what  I  have  learnt  by  experience  and  by  my 
intercourse  with  distinguished  soldiers. 

The  seventh  book  is  to  contain  the  attack,  the  subjects  of  which  are  thrown 
together  in  a  hasty  manner :  the  eighth,  the  plan  for  a  war,  in  which  I  would  have 
examined  war  more  especially  in  its  political  and  human  aspects. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  first  book  is  the  only  one  which  I  consider  as 
completed ;  it  will  at  least  serve  to  show  the  manner  in  which  I  proposed  to  treat 
the  subject  throughout. 

The  theory  of  the  Grande  Gtierre,  or  strategy,  as  it  is  ccJled,  is  beset  with  extra- 
ordinary difficulties,  and  we  may  affirm  that  very  few  men  have  dear  conceptions 
of  the  separate  subjects,  that  is,  conceptions  carried  up  to  the  necessary  in  logical 
connection.  In  real  action  most  men  are  guided  merely  by  the  tact  of  judgment 
which  hits  the  object  more  or  less  accurately,  according  as  they  possess  more  or 
less  genius. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  all  great  generals  have  acted,  and  therein  partly  lay 
their  greatness  and  their  genius,  that  they  always  hit  upon  what  was  right  by  this 
tact.  Thus  also  it  will  always  be  in  action,  and  so  far  this  tact  is  amply  sufficient. 
But  when  it  is  a  question,  not  of  acting  oneself,  but  of  convincing  others  in  a 
consultation,  then  all  depends  on  clear  conceptions  and  demonstration  of  the  inherent 
relations,  and  so  little  progress  has  been  made  in  this  respect,  that  most  delibera- 
tions are  merely  a  contention  of  words,  resting  on  no  firm  basis,  and  ending  either 
in  every  one  retaining  his  own  opinion,  or  in  a  compromise  from  mutual  con- 
siderations of  respect,  a  middle  course,  really  without  any  value. 

Clear  ideas  on  these  matters  are  therefore  not  wholly  useless;  besides,  the 
human  mind  has  a  general  tendency  to  clearness,  and  always  wants  to  be  consistent 
with  the  necessary  order  of  things. 

Owing  to  the  great  difficulties  attending  a  philosophical  construction  of  the  art 
of  war,  and  the  many  attempts  at  it  that  have  failed,  most  people  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  such  a  theory  is  impossible,  because  it  concerns  things  which  no 
standing  law  can  embrace.  We  should  also  join  in  this  opinion  and  give  up  any 
attempt  at  a  theory,  were  it  not  that  a  great  number  of  propositions  make  them- 
selves evident  without  any  difficulty,  as,  for  instance,  that  the  defensive  form,  with 
a  negative  object,  is  the  stronger  form,  the  attack  with  the  positive  object,  the  weaker 
—that  great  restilts  ccurry  the  little  ones  with  them — that,  therefore,  strategic  effects 
may  be  referred  to  certain  centres  of  gravity — that  a  demonstration  is  a  weaker 
application  of  force  than  a  real  attack,  that,  therefore,  there  must  be  some  speci  al 
reason  for  resorting  to  the  former — that  victory  consists  not  merely  in  the  conquest 
on   the    field  of  battle,  but  in  the  destruction  of  armed  forces,    physically    and 
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morally,  which,  can  in  general  only  be  effected  by  a  pursuit  after  the  battle  is 
gained  ~  that  successes  are  always  greatest  at  the  point  where  the  Tictory  has  been 
gained,  that,  therefore,  the  change  from  one  line  and  object  to  another  can  only  be 
regarded  as  a  necessary  evil— that  a  turning  movement  is  only  justified  by  a  supe- 
riority of  numbers  generally  or  by  the  advantage  of  our  lines  of  communication 
and  retreat  over  those  of  the  enemy — that  flank  positions  are  only  justifiable  on 
similar  grounds— that  every  attack  becomes  weaker  as  it  progresses. 


INTEODUCTION  OF  THE  AUTHOR 


That  the  conception  of  the  scientific  does  not  consist  alone,  or  cliieflj,  in  system, 
and  its  finished  theoretical  constructions,  requires  now-a-dajs  no  exposition.  .  System 
in  this  treatise  is  not  to  be  found  on  the  surface,  and  instead  of  a  finished  building 
of  theory,  there  are  only  materials. 

The  scientific  form  lies  here  in  the  endeavour  to  explore  the  nature  of  military 
phenomena  to  show  their  affinity  with  the  nature  of  the  things  of  which  they  are 
composed.  Nowhere  has  the  philosophical  argument  been  evaded,  but  where  it 
runs  out  into  too  thin  a  thread  the  Author  has  preferred  to  cut  it  short,  and  fall 
back  upon  the  corresponding  results  of  experience ;  for  in  the  same  way  as  many 
plants  only  bear  fruit  when  they  do  not  shoot  too  high,  so  in  the  practical  arts  the 
theoretical  leaves  and  flowers  must  not  be  made  to  sprout  too  far,  but  kept  near  to 
experience,  which  is  their  proper  soil. 

Unquestionably  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  try  to  discover  from  tiie  chemical 
ingredients  of  a  grain  of  com  the  form  of  the  ear  of  com  which  it  bears,  as  we  have  • 
only  to  go  to  the  field  to  see  the  ears  ripe.  Investigation  and  observation,  philosophy 
and  experience,  must  not  despise  one  another  or  exclude  one  another ;  they  mutually 
afford  each  other  the  rights  of  citizenship.  Consequently,  the  propositions  of  this 
book,  with  their  arch  of  inherent  necessity,  are  supported  either  by  experience  or  by 
the  conception  of  war  itself  as  external  points,  so  that  they  are  not  without 
abutments.* 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  impossible  to  write  a  systematic  theory  of  war  full  of  spirit 
and  substance,  but  ours,  hitherto,  have  been  very  much  the  reverse.  To  say  nothing 
of  their  unscientific  spirit,  in  their  striving  after  coherence  and  completeness  of  system, 
they  overflow  with  conmion  places,  truisms,  and  twaddle  of  eveiy  kind.  If  we  want  a 
striking  picture  of  them  we  have  only  to  read  Lichtenberg's  extract  from  a  code 
of  reg^ations  in  case  of  fire. 

If  a  house  takes  fire,  we  must  seek,  above  all  things,  to  protect  the  right  side 
of  the  house  standing  on  the  left,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  left  side  of  the  house 
on  the  right ;  for  if  we,  for  example,  should  protect  the  left  side  of  the  house  on  the 
left,  then  the  right  side  of  the  house  lies  to  the  right  of  the  left,  and  consequently  as 

*  That  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  works  of  many  military  writers  especially  of  those  who  have  aimed  at 
treating  of  war  itself  in  a  scientific  manner,  is  shown  in  many  instances,  in  which  hy  their  reasoning,  the 
pro  and  contra  swallow  each  other  up  so  effectually  that  there  Ib  no  vestige  of  tLe  tails  even  which  were 
left  in  the  case  of  the  two  Uons. 
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the  fire  lies  to  the  right  of  this  side,  and  of  the  right  side  (for  we  have  assumed  that 
the  house  is  situated  to  the  left  of  the  fire),  therefore  the  right  side  is  situated  nearer 
to  the  fire  than  the  left;,  and  the  right  side  of  the  house  might  catch  fire  if  it  was  not 
protected  before  it  came  to  the  left  which  is  protected.  Consequently,  something 
might  be  burnt  that  is  not  protected,  and  that  sooner  than  something  else  would  be 
burnt,  even  if  it  was  not  protected ;  consequently  we  must  let  alone  the  latter,  and 
protect  the  former.  In  order  to  impress  the  thing  on  one's  mind,  we  have  only  to 
note  if  the  house  is  situated  to  the  right  of  the  fire,  then  it  is  the  left  side,  and  if  the 
house  is  to  the  left  it  is  the  right  side. 

In  order  not  to  frighten  the  intelligent  reader  by  such  common  places,  and  to 
make  the  little  good  that  there  is  distasteful  by  pouring  water  upon  it,  the  Author 
has  preferred  to  give  in  small  ingots  of  fine  metal  his  impressions  and  convictions, 
the  result  of  many  years  reflection  on  war,  of  his  intercourse  with  men  of  ability, 
and  of  much  personal  experience.  Thus  the  seemingly  weakly-boimd-together 
chapters  of  this  book  have  arisen,  but  it  is  hoped  they  will  not  be  found  wanting 
in  logical  connection.  Perhaps  soon  a  greater  head  may  appear,  and  instead  of 
these  single  grains,  give  the  whole  in  a  casting  of  pure  metal  without  dross. 


BEIEF  MEMOIR  OF  GENERAL  CLAUSEWITZ. 

(BY   TRANSLATOR.) 


The  Axtthob  of  the  work  here  translated,  General  Carl  Yon  dausewitz,  was  bom 
at  Burg,  near  Magdeburg,  in  1780,  and  entered  the  Prussian  army  as  Fahnen- 
junker,  in  1792.  He  served  in  the  campaigns  of  1793-94  on  the  Bhine, 
after  which  he  seems  to  have  devoted  some  time  to  the  study  of  the  scientific 
branches  of  his  profession.  In  1801,  he  entered  the  Military  School  at  Berlin  as 
an  ofiB.cer,  and  remained  there  till  1803.  During  his  residence  there  he  attracted 
the  notice  of  General  Schamhorst,  then  at  the  head  of  the  establishment ;  and 
the  patronage  of  this  distinguished  of^cer  may  probably  have  hdd  some  in- 
fluence on  his  future  career.  At  all  events,  we  may  gather  from  his  writings 
that  he  ever  afterwards  continued  to  entertain  a  high  esteem  for  Scharnhorst. 
In  the  campaign  of  1806,  he  served  as  Aide-de-camp  to  Prince  Augustus  of 
Prussia ;  and,  being  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  he  was  sent  into  France  until 
the  close  of  that  war.  On  his  retui*n,  he  was  placed  on  General  Schamhorst's 
Staif,  and  employed  in  the  work  then  going  on  for  the  re -organisation  of  the 
army.  He  was  also  at  this  time  selected  as  military  instructor  to  the  late  King  of 
Prussia,  then  Crown  Prince.  In  1812,  Clausewitz,  with  several  other  Prussian 
officers,  having  entered  the  Bussian  service,  his  first  appointment  was  as  Aide- 
de-camp  to  General  Phul.  Afterwards,  while  serving  with  Wittgenstein's  army, 
he  assisted  in  negotiating  the  famous  convention  with  York.  Of  the  part  he 
took  in  that  affair  he  has  left  an  interesting  account  in  his  work  on  the  ''  Bussian 
Campaign."  It  is  there  stated  that,  in  order  to  bring  the  correspondence  which 
had  been  carried  on  with  York  to  a  termination  in  one  way  or  another,  the 
Author  was  despatched  to  York's  head  quarters  with  two  letters,  one  was  from 
General  d*Auvray,  the  Chief  of  the  Staff  of  Wittgenstein's  army,  to  General 
Diebitsch,  showing  the  arrangements  made  to  cut  off  York's  corps  from  Mac- 
donald  (this  was  necessary  in  order  to  give  York  a  plausible  excuse  for  seceding 
from  the  French) ;  the  other  was  an  intercepted  letter  from  Macdonald  to  the 
Duke  of  Bassano.      With  regard  to  the  former  of  these,  the  Author  says,   **it 
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would  not  have  had  weight  with  a  man  like  York,  but  for  a  military  justifica- 
tion,  if  the  Prussian  court  should  require  one  as  against  the  French,  it  was 
important." 

The  second  letter  was  calculated  at  the  least  to  call  up  in  General  York's  mind 
all  the  feelings  of  bitterness,  which  perhaps  for  some  days  past  had  been  diminished 
by  the  consciousness  of  his  own  behaviour  towards  the  writer. 

As  the  Author  entered  General  York's  chamber,  the  latter  called  out  to  him, 

"Keep  off  from  me;   I  will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  you;    your  d d 

Cossacks  have  let  a  letter  of  Macdonald's  pass  through  them,  which  brings  me 
an  order  to  march  on  Piktrepohnen,  in  order  there  to  effect  our  junction.  All 
doubt  is  now  at  an  end ;  your  troops  do  not  come  up ;  you  are  too  weak ;  march 
I  must,  and  I  must  excuse  myself  from  all  further  negotiation,  which  may  cost 
me  my  head."  The  Author  said  that  he  would  make  no  opposition  to  all  this, 
but  begged  for  a  candle,  as  he  had  letters  to  show  the  General ;  and,  as  the  latter 
seemed  still  to  hesitate,  the  Author  added,  "  Your  Excellency  will  not  surely  place 
me  in  the  embarrassment  of  departing  without  having  executed  my  commission. 
The  General  ordered  candles,  and  called  in  Colonel  Boeder,  the  chief  of  his  staff, 
from  the  ante-chamber.  The  letters  were  read.  After  a  pause  of  an  instant,  the 
General  said,  **  Clausewitz,  you  are  a  Prussian,  do  you  believe  that  the  letter 
of  General  d'Auvray  is  sincere,  and  that  Wittgenstein's  troops  will  really  be  at 
the  points  he  mentioned  on  the  31st?  "  The  Author  replied,  "  I  pledge  myself  for 
the  sincerity  of  this  letter  upon  the  knowledge  I  have  of  General  d'Auvray 
and  the  other  men  of  Wittgenstein's  head-quarters ;  whether  the  dispositions 
he  announces  can  be  accomplished  as  he  lays  down  I  certainly  cannot  pledge 
myself;  for  your  Excellency  knows  that  in  war  we  must  often  fall  short  of  the  line 
we  have  drawn  for  ourselves."  The  General  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes  of 
earnest  reflection ;  then  held  out  his  hand  to  the  Author,  and  said,  "  You  have  me. 
Tell  General  Diebitsch  that  we  must  confer  early  to-morrow  at  the  mill  of 
Poscherun,  and  that  I  am  now  firmly  determined  to  separate  myself  from  the 
French  and  their  cause."  The  hour  was  fixed  for  8  a.m.  After  this  was  settled, 
the  General  added,  "  But  I  will  not  do  the  thing  by  halves,  I  will  get  you  Mas- 
senbach  also."  He  called  in  an  officer  who  was  of  Massenbach's  cavalry,  and 
who  had  just  left  them.  Much  like  Schiller's  Wallenstein,  he  asked,  walking 
up  and  down  the  room  the  while,  '*What  say  your  regiments?"  The  officer 
broke  put  with  enthusiasm  at  the  idea  of  a  riddance  from  the  French  alliance,  and 
said  that  every  man  of  the  troops  in  question  felt  the  same. 

**  You  young  ones  may  talk  ;  but  my  older  head  is  shaking  on  my  shoulders,' 
replied  the  General.* 


•  "  Campaign  in  Russia  in  1812 ;  '*  translated  from  the  German  of  General  Von  ClausewiU  (by  Lard 
EUesmere). 
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After  the  close  of  the  Bussiaii  campaign  dausewitz  remained  in  the  service 
of  that  country,  but  was  attached  as  a  Bussian  staff  officer  to  Blucher's  head- 
quarters till  the  Armistice  in  1813. 

In  18l4y  he  became  Ohief  of  the  Staff  of  General  Walmoden's  Eusso-Gtorman 
corps,  which  formed  part  of  the  army  of  the  north  under  Bemadotte.  His 
name  is  frequently  mentioned  with  distinction  in  that  campaign,  particularly  in 
connection  with  the  affair  of  Gbehrde. 

Glausewitz  re-entered  the  Prussian  service  in  1815,  and  served  as  Chief  of  the 
staff  to  Thielman's  corps,  which  was  engaged  with  Grouchy  at  Wavre,  on  the  18th  of 
June. 

After  the  Peace,  he  was  employed  in  a  command  on  the  Bhine.  In  1818,  he 
became  Major-General,  and  Director  of  the  Military  School  at  which  he  had  been 
previously  educated. 

In  1830,  he  was  appointed  Inspector  of  Artillery  at  Breslau,  but  soon  after 
nominated  Chief  of  the  Staff  to  the  Army  of  Observation,  under  Marshal  Gneisenau 
on  the  Polish  frontier. 

The  latest  notices  of  his  life  and  services  are  probably  to  be  found  in  the 
memoirs  of  General  Brandt,  who,  from  being  on  the  staff  of  Gneisenau*s  army,  was 
brought  into  daily  intercourse  with  Clausewitz  in  matters  of  duty,  and  also 
frequently  met  him  at  the  table  of  Marshal  Gneisenau,  at  Posen. 

Amongst  other  anecdotes,  General  Brandt  relates  that,  upon  one  occasion, 
the  conversation  at  the  Marshal's  table  turned  upon  a  sermon  preached  by  a 
priest,  in  which  some  great  absurdities  were  introduced,  and  a  discussion  arose 
as  to  whether  the  Bishop  should  not  be  made  responsible  for  what  the  priest  had 
said.  This  led  to  the  topic  of  theology  in  general,  when  General  Brandt,  speaking 
of  himself,  says,  **  I  expressed  an  opinion  that  theology  is  only  to  be  regarded 
as  an  historical  process,  as  a  moment  in  the  gradual  development  of  the  human 
race.  This  brought  upon  me  an  attack  from  all  quarters,  but  more  especially 
from  Clausewitz,  who  ought  to  have  been  on  my  side,  he  having  been  an  adherent 
and  pupil  of  Kiesewetter's,  who  had  indoctrinated  him  in  the  philosophy  of  Kant, 
certainly  diluted, — I  might  even  say,  in  homoeopathic  doses."  This  anecdote  is 
only  interesting  as  the  mention  of  Kiesewetter  points  to  a  circumstance  in  the  life  of 
Clausewitz  that  may  have  had  an  influence  in  forming  those  habits  of  thought  which 
distinguish  his  writings. 

''The  way,"  says  General  Brandt,  "in  which  General  Clausewitz  judged  of  tilings, 
drew  conclusions  from  movements  and  marches,  calculated  the  times  of  the  marches, 
and  the  points  where  decisions  would  take  place  was  extremely  interesting.  Fate 
has  unfortunately  denied  him  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  talents  in  high  com- 
mand, but  I  have  a  firm  persuasion  that  as  a  strategist  he  would  have  greatly 
distinguished  himself.     As  a  leader  on  the  field  of  battle,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
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would  not  have  been  so  much  in  his  right  place,  from  a  **  manque  ePhahitude  du 
commandement,"  he  wanted  the  art  "  d*enlever  Us  troupes.^' 

After  the  Prussian  Army  of  Observation  was  dissolved,  Clausewitz  returned  to 
Breslauy  and  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  was  seized  with  cholera,  the  seeds  of  which 
he  must  have  brought  with  him  from  the  army  on  the  Polish  frontier.  Bis  death 
took  place  in  November,  1831. 

His  writings  are  contained  in  nine  volumes,  published  after  his  death,  but 
his  fame  rests  most  upon  the  three  volumes  forming  his  treatise  on  "  War."  In 
the  present  attempt  to  render  into  English  this  portion  of  the  works  of  Clausewitz, 
the  translator  is  sensible  of  many  deficiencies,  but  he  hopes  at  all  events  to  succeed 
in  making  this  celebrated  treatise  better  known  in  England,  believing,  as  he  does, 
that  so  far  as  the  work  concerns  the  interests  of  this  country,  it  has  lost  none  of  the 
importance  it  possessed  at  th&  time  of  its  first  publication. 


ERRATA. 


VOL   I. 

Page  13,  line  4  from  top  of  page,  oolumn  2, /or  subordniate  tam^  subordinate. 
33,    „    11  from  top,  column  2,  for  and  Riflemen  read  or  Rifleman. 


»» 
i» 
»» 
ff 
»» 
»» 

»» 


44,  „  at  top  of  "page,  for  Book  I.  r«ai  Book  II. 

45,  ,.  22  from  top,  column  1,  be/ore  adminifltration  read  and. 

65,  „  17  from  top,  column  1, /or  possibilities.    If  rea<^  possibilities ;  if. 

77,  „  7  from  bottom,  column  2,  /or  belief  read  feeling. 

89,  „  3  friom  bottom,  column  1,  befire  circuitous  read  a. 

109,  „  5  from  bottom,  column  2,  a  note  at  foUowe  ehould  have  been  supplied  in  connection  with  thin 

passage : — *'  See  Cbaps.  xiii.  and  xiv..  Book  III.,  and  Chap,  zziz.,  Book  Vl." — Tr. 

133,  „  17  frt^m  bottom,  column  2, /or  engage  him  in  a  sham  fight  read  feign  to  give  battle. 
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CHAPTER    I. 


WHAT  IS  WAR? 


I.  Introduction. 


Wb  propose  to  consider  first  the  single 
elements  of  our  subject,  then  each  branch 
or  part,  and,  last  of  all,  the  whole,  in  all 
its  relations — therefore  to  advance  from 
the  simple  to  the  complex.  But  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  us  to  commence  with  a  glance 
at  the  nature  of  the  whole,  because  it  is 
particularly  necessary  that  in  the  con- 
sideration of  any  of  the  parts  the  whole 
should  be  kept  constantly  in  view. 


2.  Definition, 

We  shall  not  enter  into  any  of  the  ab- 
struse definitions  of  war  used  by  public- 
ists. We  shall  keep  to  the  element  of  the 
thing  itself,  to  a  duel.  War  is  nothing 
but  a  duel  on  an  extensive  scale.  If  we 
would  conceive  as  a  unit  the  countless 
number  of  duels  which  make  up  a  war, 
we  shall  do  so  best  by  supposing  to  our- 
selves two  wrestlers.  Each  strives  by 
physical  force  to  compel  the  other  to  sub- 
mit to  his  will:  his  first  object  is  to 
throw  his  adversary,  and  thus  to  render 
him  incapable  of  further  resistance. 


War  ther$fore  is  an  act  of  violence  to  com- 
pel our  opponent  to  fulfil  our  wiU. 

Yiolonce  arms  itself  with  the  inven- 
tions of  Art  and  Science  in  order  to  con- 
tend against  violence.  Self-imposed 
restrictions,  almost  imperceptible  and 
hardly  worth  mentioning,  termed  usages 
of  International  Law,  accompany  it 
without  essentially  impairing  its  power. 
Violence,  that  is  to  say  physical  force 
(for  there  is  no  mored  force  without 
the  conception  of  states  and  law), 
is  therefore  the  means;  the  compulsory 
submission  of  the  enemy  to  our  wiU  is 
the  ultimate  object  In  order  to  attain 
this  object  fully,  the  enemy  must  be  dis* 
armed ;  and  this  is,  correctly  speaking, 
the  real  aim  of  hostilities  in  theory.  It 
takes  the  place  of  the  final  object,  and 
puts  it  aside  in  a  manner  as  something 
not  properly  belonging  to  war. 

3.   Utmost  use  offeree. 

Now,  philanthropists  may  easily  ima- 
gine there  is  a  skilful  method  of  disarm- 
ing and  overcoming  an  enemy  without 
causing  great  bloodshed,  and  that  this  is 
the  proper  tendency  of  the  art  of  War. 
However  plausible  this  may  appear,  still 
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it  is  an  error  which  must  be  extirpated ; 
for  in  such  dangerous  things  as  war,  the 
errors  which  proceed  from  a  spirit  of 
benevolence  are  just  the  worst.  As  the 
use  of  physical  power  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tent by  no  means  excludes  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  intelligence,  it  follows  that  he 
who  uses  force  unsparingly,  without  re- 
ference to  the  quantity  of  bloodshed, 
must  obtain  a  superiority  if  his  adversary 
does  not  act  likewise.  By  such  means 
the  former  dictates  the  law  to  the  latter, 
and  both  proceed  to  extremities,  to  which 
the  only  lunitations  are  those  imposed  by 
the  amount  of  counteracting  force  on  each 
side. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  the  matter 
must  be  viewed ;  and  it  is  to  no  purpose, 
and  even  acting  against  one's  own  in- 
terest, to  turn  away  from  the  considera- 
tion of  the  real  nature  of  the  affair,  be- 
cause the  coarseness  of  its  elements 
excites  repugnance. 

K  the  wars  of  civilised  people  are  less 
cruel  and  destructive  than  those  of 
savages,  the  difference  curises  from  the 
Bocifd  condition  both  of  states  in  them- 
selves and  in  their  relations  to  each 
other.  Out  of  this  social  condition  and 
its  relations  war  arises,  and  by  it  war  is 
subjected  to  conditions,  is  controlled  and 
modified.  But  these  things  do  not  be- 
long to  war  itself ;  they  are  only  given 
conditions ;  and  to  introduce  into  the 
philosophy  of  war  itself  a  principle  of 
moderation  would  be  an  absurdity. 

The  fight  between  men  consists  really 
of  two  different  elements,  the  hostile 
feeling  and  the  hostile  view.  In  our 
definition  of  war,  we  have  chosen  as 
its  characteristic  the  latter  of  these 
elements,  because  it  is  the  most  general. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  pas- 
sion of  hatred  of  the  wildest  descrip- 
tion, bordering  on  mere  instinct,  with- 
out combining  with  it  the  idea  of  a 
hostile  intention.  On  the  other  hand, 
hostile  intentions  may  often  exist  without 
being  accompanied   by    any,   or  at  all 


events,  by  any  extreme  hostility  of  feel- 
ing. Amongst  savages  views  emanating 
from  the  feelings,  amongst  civilised  na- 
tions those  emanating  ^m  the  under- 
standing, have  the  predominance;  but 
this  difference  is  not  inherent  in  a  state 
of  barbarism,  and  in  a  state  of  culture 
in  themselves  it  arises  from  attendant 
circumstances,  existing  institutions,  etc., 
and  therefore  is  not  to  be  found  neces- 
sarily in  all  cases,  although  it  prevails 
in  the  majority.  In  short,  even  the 
most  civilised  nations  may  bum  with  pas- 
sionate hatred  of  each  other. 

We  may  see  from  this  what  a  fallacy 
it  would  be  to  refer  the  war  of  a  civilised 
nation  entirely  to  an  intelligent  act  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  and  to  ima- 
gine it  as  continually  freeing  itself  more 
and  more  from  all  feeling  of  passion  in 
such  a  way  that  at  last  the  physical 
masses  of  combatants  would  no  longer 
be  required  ;  in  reality,  their  mere  rela- 
tions would  suffice — a  kind  of  algebraic 
action. 

Theory  was  beg^ning  to  drift  in  this 
direction  until  the  facts  of  the  last  war 
taught  it  better.  If  war  is  an  act  of 
force,  it  belongs  necessarily  also  to  the 
feelings.  If  it  does  not  originate  in  the 
feelings,  it  re-acts  more  or  less  upon 
them,  and  this  more  or  less  depends  not 
on  the  degree  of  civilisation,  but  upon 
the  importance  and  duration  of  the  inte- 
rests involved. 

Therefore,  if  we  find  civilised  nations 
do  not  put  their  prisoners  to  death,  do 
not  devastate  towns  and  countries,  this 
is  because  their  intelligence  exercises 
greater  influence  on  their  mode  of  carry- 
ing on  war,  and  has  taught  them  more 
effectual  means  of  applying  force  than 
these  rude  acts  of  mere  instinct.  The 
invention  of  gunpowder,  the  constant 
progress  of  improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  firearms  are  sufficient  proofs 
that  the  tendency  to  destroy  the  adver- 
sary which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
conception  of  war,  is  in  no  way  changed 
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or  modified  through  the  progress  of  civi- 
lisation. 

We  therefore  repeat  our  proposition, 
that  war  is  an  act  of  violence,  which  in 
its  application  knows  no  bounds ;  as  one 
dictates  the  law  to  the  other,  there 
arises  a  sort  of  reciprocal  action,  which  in 
the  conception,  must  lead  to  an  extreme. 
This  is  the  first  reciprocal  action,  and  the 
•first  extreme  with  which  we  meet  {first 
reeiproeal  action). 

4.— TA^  aim  is  to  disarm  the  enemy. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  aim  of 
the  action  in  war  is  to  disarm  the  enemy, 
and  we  shall  now  show  that  this  in  theo- 
retical conception  at  least  is  necessary. 

If  our  opponent  is  to  be  made  to 
comply  with  our  will,  we  must  place  him 
in  a  situation  which  is  more  oppressive 
to  him  than  the  sacrifice  which  we 
demand ;  but  the  disadvantages  of  this 
position  must  naturally  not  be  of  a  tran- 
sitory  nature,  at  least  in  appearance, 
otherwise  the  enemy,  instead  of  yielding, 
will  hold  out,  in  the  prospect  of  a  change 
for  the  better.  Every  change  in  this 
position  which  is  produced  by  a  continu- 
ation of  the  war,  should  therefore  be  a 
change  for  the  worse,  at  least,  in  idea. 
The  worst  position  in  which  a  belligerent 
can  be  placed  is  that  of  being  completely 
disarmed.  If,  therefore,  the  enemy  is  to 
be  reduced  to  submission  by  an  act  of 
war,  he  must  either  be  positively  dis- 
armed or  placed  in  such  a  position  that 
he  is  threatened  with  it  according  to  pro- 
bability. From  this  it  follows  that  the 
disarming  or  overthrow  of  the  enemy, 
whichever  we  call  it,  must  always  be  the 
aim  of  warfare.  Now  war  is  always  the 
shock  of  two  hostile  bodies  in  collision, 
not  the  action  of  a  living  power  upon 
an  inanimate  mass,  because  an  absolute 
state  of  endurance  would  not  be  mak- 
ing war ;  therefore  what  we  have  just 
said  as  to  the  aim  of  action  in  war 
applies  to  both  parties.     Here  then  is 


another  case  of  reciprocal  action.  As 
long  as  the  enemy  is  not  defeated,  I 
have  to  apprehend  that  he  may  defeat 
me,  then  I  shall  be  no  longer  my  own 
master,  but  he  will  dictate  the  law  to 
me  as  I  did  to  him.  This  is  the  second 
reciprocal  action  and  leads  to  a  second 
extreme  {second  reeiproeal  action). 

5. —  Utmost  exertion  of  powers. 

If  we  desire  to  defeat  the  enemy,  we 
must  proportion  our  efforts  to  his  powers 
of  resistance.  This  is  expressed  by  the 
product  of  two  factors  which  cannot  be 
separated,  namely,  the  sum  of  available 
means  and  the  strength  of  the  wiU,  The 
sum  of  the  available  means  may  be 
estimated  in  a  measure,  as  it  depends 
(although  not  entirely)  upon  numbers; 
but  the  strength  of  volition,  is  more 
difficult  to  determine,  and  can  only  be 
estimated  to  a  certain  extent  by  the 
strength  of  the  motives.  Granted  we 
have  obtained  in  this  way  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  strength  of  the  power  to 
be  contended  with,  we  can  then  take  a 
review  of  our  own  means,  and  either 
increase  them  so  as  to  obtain  a  prepon- 
derance, or  in  case  we  have  not  the 
resources  to  effect  this,  then  do  our  best 
by  increasing  our  means  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. But  the  adversary  does  the  same ; 
therefore  there  is  a  new  mutual  en* 
hancement,  which  in  pure  conception, 
must  create  a  fresh  effort  towards  an 
extreme.  This  is  the  third  case  of 
reciprocal  action,  and  a  third  extreme  with 
which  we  meet  {third  reciprocal  action). 

6. — Modification  in  the  reality. 

Thus  reasoning  in  the  abstract,  the 
mind  cannot  stop  short  of  an  extreme, 
because  it  has  to  deal  with  an  extreme, 
with  a  conflict  of  forces  left  to  them- 
selves, and  obeying  no  other  but  their 
own  inner  laws.  If  we  should  seek  to 
deduce  from  the  pure  conception  of  war 
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an  absolute  point  for  the  aim  which  we 
shall  propose  and  for  the  means  which 
we  shall  apply,  this  constant  reciprocal 
action  would  involve  us  in  extremes,  which 
would  be  nothing  but  a  play  of  ideas  pro- 
duced by  an  almost  invisible  train  of  logi- 
cal subtleties.  If  adhering  closely  to  the 
absolute,  we  try  to  avoid  all  difficulties 
by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  and  insist  with 
logical  strictness  that  in  every  case  the 
extreme  must  be  the  object,  and  the 
utmost  effort  must  be  exerted  in  that 
direction,  such  a  stroke  of  the  pen  would 
be  a  mere  paper  law,  not  by  any  means 
adapted  to  the  real  world. 

Even  supposing  this  extreme  tension 
of  forces  was  an  absolute  which  could 
easily  be  ascertained,  still  we  must  admit 
that  the  human  mind  would  hardly  sub- 
mit itself  to  this  kind  of  logical  chimera. 
There  would  be  in  many  cases  an  unne- 
cessary waste  of  power,  which  would  be 
in  opposition  to  other  principles  of  state- 
craft ;  an  effort  of  will  would  be  required 
dispi-oportioned  to  the  proposed  object, 
and  which  therefore  it  would  be  impossible 
to  realise,  for  the  human  will  does  not 
derive  its  impulse  from  logical  subtleties. 

But  everything  takes  a  different  form 
when  we  pass  from  abstractions  to  reality. 
In  the  former  everything  must  be  sub- 
ject to  optimism,  and  we  must  imagine 
the  one  side  as  well  as  the  other,  striving 
after  perfection  and  even  attaining  it. 
Will  this  ever  take  place  in  reaUty? 
It  will  if 

1,  War  becomes  a  completely  isolated 

act,  which  arises  suddenly  and  is 
in  no  way  connected  with  the 
l)revious  history  of  the  states ; 

2,  If  it  is  limited  to  a  single  solution, 

or  to  several  simultaneous  solu- 
tions ; 

3,  If  it  contains  within  itself  the  solu- 

tion perfect  and  complete,  free 
from  any  reaction  upon  it,  through 
*'  a  calculation  beforehand  of  the 
political  situation  which  will  fol- 
low from  it. 


7. —  War  is  never  an  isolated  act 


With  regard  to  the  first  point,  neither 
of  the  two  opponents  is  an  abstract  person 
to  the  other,  not  even  as  regards  that 
factor  in  the  sum  of  resistance,  which 
does  not  depend  on  objective  things,  viz., 
the  will.  This  will  is  not  an  entirely  un- 
known quantity  ;  it  indicates  what  it  will 
be  to-morrow  by  what  it  is  to-day.  War 
does  not  spring  up  quite  suddenly,  it 
does  not  spread  to  the  full  in  a  moment ; 
each  of  the  two  opponents  can,  therefore, 
form  an  opinion  of  the  other,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  what  he  is  and  what  he 
does ;  instead  of  judging  of  him  accord- 
ing to  what  he,  strictly  speaking,  should 
be  or  should  do.  But,  now,  man  with 
his  incomplete  organisation  is  always  be- 
low the  line  of  absolute  perfection,  and 
thus  these  deficiencies,  having  an  in- 
fluence on  both  sides,  become  a  modi- 
fying principle. 

8. — It  does  not  consist  of  a  single  instan- 
taneous blow. 

The  second  point  gives  rise  to  the  fol- 
lowing considerations : — 

If  war  ended  in  a  single  solution,  or  a 
number  of  simultaneous  ones,  then  natu- 
rally all  the  preparations  for  the  same 
would  have  a  tendency  to  the  extreme, 
for  an  omission  could  not  in  any  way  be 
repaired;  the  utmost,  then,  that  the 
world  of  reality  could  furnish  as  a  guide 
for  us  would  be  the  preparations  of  tho 
enemy,  as  far  as  they  are  known  to  us ; 
all  the  rest  woidd  fall  into  the  domain  of 
the  abstract.  But  if  the  result  is  made 
up  from  several  suocessive  acts,  then 
naturally  that  which  precedes  with  all  its 
phases  may  be  taken  as  a  mei^sure  for 
that  which  wiU  follow,  and  in  tiiis  man- 
ner the  world  of  reality  here  again  takes 
the  place  of  the  abstract,  and  thus  modi- 
fies the  effort  towards  the  extreme. 

Yet  every  war  would  necessarily  re- 
solve itself  into  a  single  solution,  or  a 
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Bom  of  simultaneous  results,  if  all  the 
means  required  for  the  struggle  were 
raised  at  once,  or  could  be  at  once  raised ; 
for  as  one  adverse  result  necessarily 
diminishes  the  means,  then  if  all  the 
means  have  been  applied  in  the  first,  a 
second  cannot  properly  be  supposed.  All 
hostile  acts  which  might  follow  would 
belong  essentially  to  the  first,  and  form 
in  reality  only  its  duration. 

But  we  have  already  seen  that  even  in 
the  preparation  for  war  the  real  world 
steps  into  the  place  of  mere  abstract 
conception — a  material  standard  into  the 
place  of  the  hypotheses  of  an  extreme  : 
that  therefore  in  that  way  both  parties, 
by  the  influence  of  the  mutual  reaction, 
remain  below  the  line  of  extreme  effort, 
and  therefore  all  forces  are  not  at  once 
brought  forward. 

It  lies  also  in  the  nature  of  these 
forces  and  their  application,  that  they 
cannot  all  be  brought  into  activity  at  the 
same  time.  These  forces  are  the  armies 
actually  on  foot,  the  country ,  with  its 
superficial  extent  and  its  population,  and 
the  allies. 

In  point  of  fact  the  country,  with  its 
superficial  area  and  the  population,  be- 
sides being  the  source  of  all  military 
force,  constitutes  in  itself  an  integral 
part  of  the  efficient  quantities  in  war, 
providing  either  the  theatre  of  war  or 
exercising  a  considerable  influence  on 
the  same. 

Now  it  is  possible  to  bring  all  the  move- 
able military  forces  of  a  country  into 
operation  at  once,  but  not  all  fortresses, 
rivers,  mountains,  people,  etc.,  in  short 
not  the  whole  country,  unless  it  is  so 
small  that  it  may  be  completely  embraced 
by  the  first  act  of  the  war.  Further,  the 
CO*  operation  of  allies  does  not  depend  on 
the  will  of  the  belligerents ;  and  from  the 
nature  of  the  political  relations  of  states 
to  each  other,  this  co- operation  is  fre- 
quently not  afforded  until  after  the  war 
has  commenced,  or  it  may  be  increased 
to  restore  the  balance  of  power. 


That  this  part  of  the  means  of  resist- 
ance, which  cannot  at  once  be  brought 
into  activity,  in  many  cases  is  a  much 
greater  part  of  the  whole  than  might  at 
first  be  supposed,  and  that  it  often  re- 
stores the  balance  of  power,  seriously 
affected  by  the  great  force  of  the  first 
decision,  will  be  more  fiilly  shown  here- 
after. Here  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
a  complete  concentration  of  all  available 
means  in  a  moment  of  time,  is  contradic- 
tory to  the  nature  of  war. 

Now  this,  in  itself,  furnishes  no  ground 
for  relaxing  our  efforts  to  accumulate 
strength  to  gain  the  first  result,  because 
an  unfavourable  issue  is  always  a  disad- 
vantage to  which  no  one  would  pur- 
posely expose  himself,  and  also  because 
the  fiirst  decision,  although  not  the  only 
one,  still  will  have  the  more  influence  on 
subsequent  events,  the  greater  it  is  itself. 

But  the  possibility  of  gaining  a  later 
result  causes  men  to  take  refuge  in  that 
expectation  owing  to  the  repugnance,  in 
the  human  mind,  to  making  excessive 
efforts ;  and  therefore  forces  are  not  con- 
centrated and  measures  are  not  taken  for 
the  first  decision  with  that  energy  which 
would  otherwise  be  used.  Whatever  one 
belligerent  omits  from  weakness,  becomes 
to  the  other  a  real  objective  ground  for 
limiting  his  own  efforts,  and  thus  again, 
through  this  reciprocal  action,  extreme 
tendencies  are  brought  down  to  efforts  on 
a  limited  scale. 


9. — The  result  in  war  is  never  abaolute. 

Lastly,  even  the  final  decision  of  a 
whole  war  is  not  always  to  be  regarded 
as  absolute.  The  conquered  state  often 
sees  in  it  only  a  passing  evil,,  which  may 
be  repaired  in  after  times  by  means  of 
political  combinations.  How  much  this 
also  must  modify  the  degree  of  tension 
and  the  vigour  of  the  efforts  made  is  evi- 
dent in  itself. 
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10. — The  prohahilittes  of  real  life  take  the 
place  of  the  coneepiume  of  the  extreme  and 
the  absolute. 

In  this  manner  the  whole  act  of  war  is 
removed  from  under  the  rigorous  law  of 
forces  exerted  to  the  utmost.  If  the  ex- 
treme is  no  longer  to  be  apprehended,  and 
no  longer  to  be  sought  for,  it  is  left  to  the 
judgment  to  determine  the  limits  for  the 
efforts  to  be  made  in  place  of  it ;  and  this 
can  only  be  done  on  the  data  furnished 
by  the  facts  of  the  real  world  by  the  latoa 
ofprohahility.  Once  the  belligerents  are 
no  longer  mere  conceptions  but  indiyidual 
states  and  governments,  once  the  war  is 
no  longer  an  ideal,  but  a  definite  sub- 
stantial procedure,  then  the  reality  will 
furnish  the  data  to  compute  the  unknown 
quantities  which  are  required  to  be 
found. 

From  the  character,  the  measures,  the 
situation  of  the  adversary,  and  the  rela- 
tions with  which  he  is  surrounded,  each 
side  will  draw  conclusions  by  the  law  of 
probability  as  to  the  designs  of  the  other, 
and  act  accordingly. 

1 1 . — The  political  object  now  reappears. 

Here,  now,  forces  itself  again  into  con- 
sideration a  question  which  we  had  laid 
aside  (see  No.  2),  that  is,  the  political 
object  of  the  war.  The  law  of  the  extreme, 
the  view  to  disarm  the  adversary,  to  over- 
throw him,  has  hitherto  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent usurped  the  place  of  this  end  or 
object.     Just  as  this  law  loses  its  force, 
the  political  object  must  again  come  for- 
ward.    If  the  whole  consideration  is  a 
calculation  of  probability  based  on  defi- 
nite persons  and  relations,  then  the  poli- 
tical object,  being  the  original  motive, 
must  be  an  essential  factor  in  the  product. 
The  smaller  the  sacrifice  we  demand  from 
our  opponent,  the  smaller  it  may  be  ex- 
pected will  be  the  means  of  resistance 
which  he  will  employ ;  but  the  smaller 
his  are,  the  smaller  will  ours  require  to 
be.     Further,  the   smaller  our  political 


object,  the  less  value  shall  we  set  upon  it, 
and  the  more  easily  shall  we  be  induced 
to  give  it  up  altogether. 

Thus,  therefore,  the  political  object,  as 
the  original  motive  of  the  war,  will  be 
the  standard  for  determining  both  the 
aim  of  the  military  force,  and  also  the 
amount  of  effort  to  be  made.      This  it 
cannot  be  in    itself;    but    it   is   so    in 
relation  to  both  the  belligerent  states, 
because    we    are    concerned    with    rea- 
lities, not  with  mere  abstractions.     One 
and  the  same  political  object  may  pro- 
duce totally  different  effects  upon  dif- 
ferent people,  or  even  upon  the  same 
people  at  different  times ;  we  can,  there- 
fore, only  admit  the  political  object  as 
the  measure,  by  considering  it  in  its  effects 
upon  those  masses  which  it  is  to  move, 
and   consequently  the  nature    of  those 
masses  also  comes  into  consideration.    It 
is  easy  to  see  that  thus  the  result  may  be 
very  different  according  as  these  masses 
are  animated  with  a  spirit  which  will  in- 
fuse vigour  into  tlie  action  or  otherwise. 
It  is  quite  possible  for  such  a  state  of 
feeling  to  exist  between  two  states  that 
a  very  trifling  political  motive  for  war 
may  produce  an  effect  quite  dispropor- 
tionate, in  fact,  a  perfect  explosion. 

This  applies  to  the  efforts  which  the 
political  object  will  call  forth  in  the  two 
states,  and  to  the  aim  which  the  military 
action  shall  prescribe  for  itself.  At  times 
it  may  itself  be  that  aim,  as  for  example 
the  conquest  of  a  province.  At  other 
times,  the  political  object  itself  is  not 
suitable  for  the  aim  of  military  action ; 
then  such  a  one  must  be  chosen  as  will 
be  an  equivalent  for  it,  and  stand  in  its 
place  as  regards  the  conclusion  of  peace. 
But,  also,  in  this,  due  attention  to  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  states  concerned 
is  always  supposed.  There  are  circum- 
stances in  which  the  equivalent  must  be 
'  much  greater  than  the  political  object  in 
order  to  secure  the  latter.  The  political 
object  will  be  so  much  the  more  the 
standard  of  aim  and  effort,  and  have  more 
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influence  in  itself,  the  more  the  masses 
are  indifferent,  the  less  that  any  mutual 
feeling  of  hostility  prevails  in  the  two 
states  from  other  causes,  and,  therefore, 
there  are  cases  where  the  political  object 
almost  alone  will  be  decisive. 

If  the  aim  of  the  military  action  is  an 
equivalent  for  the  political  object,  that 
action  will  in  general  diminish  as  the 
political  object  diminishes,  and  that  in  a 
greater  degree  the  more  the  political 
object  dominates;  and  so  is  explained 
how,  without  any  contradiction  in  itself, 
there  may  be  wars  of  all  degrees  of  im- 
portance  and  energy,  from  a  war  of  ex- 
termination, down  to  the  mere  use  of  an 
army  of  observation.  This,  however,  leads 
to  a  question  of  another  kind  which  we 
have  hereafter  to  develop  and  answer. 

12. — A   Hupension  in  the   action  of  war 
unexplained  hy  anything  said  as  yet. 

However  insignificant  the  political 
claims  mutually  advanced,  however  weak 
the  means  put  forth,  however  small  the 
aun  to  which  military  action  is  directed, 
can  this  action  be  suspended  even  for  a 
moment  ?  This  is  a  question  which  pene- 
trates deeply  into  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

Every  transaction  requires  for  its  ac- 
complishment a  certain  time  which  we 
call  its  duration.  This  may  be  longer  or 
shorter,  according  as  the  person  acting 
throws  more  or  less  despatch  into  his 
movements. 

About  this  more  or  less  we  shall  not 
trouble  ourselves  here.  £ach  person  acts 
in  his  own  fashion ;  but  the  slow  person 
does  not  protract  the  thing  because  he 
wishes  to  spend  more  time  about  it,  but 
because,  by  his  nature,  he  requires  more 
time,  and  if  he  made  more  haste,  would 
not  do  the  thing  so  well.  This  time, 
therefore,  depends  on  subjective  causes, 
and  belongs  to  the  length,  so-called,  of  the 
action. 

If  we  allow  now  to  every  action  in  war 


this,  its  length,  then  we  must  assume,  at 
first  sight  at  least,  that  any  expenditure 
of  time  beyond  this  length,  that  is,  every 
suspension  of  hostile  action  appears  an 
absurdity ;  with  respect  to  this  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  we  now  speak  not 
of  the  progress  of  one  or  other  of  the  two 
opponents,  but  of  the  general  progress  of 
the  whole  action  of  the  war. 

1 3. — There  is  only  one  cause  which  can  suS' 
pend  the  action,  and  this  seems  to  be  only 
possible  on  one  side  in  any  ease. 

If  two  parties  have  armed  themselves 
for  strife,  then  a  feeling  of  animosity 
must  have  moved  them  to  it ;  as  long  now 
as  they  continue  armed,  that  is  do  not 
come  to  terms  of  peace,  this  feeling  must 
exist ;  and  it  can  only  be  brought  to  a 
standstill  by  either  side  by  one  single 
motive  alone,  which  is,  that  he  waits  for  a 
more  favourable  moment  for  action.  Now  at 
first  sight  it  appears  that  this  motive  can 
never  exist  except  on  one  side,  because  it, 
eo  ipso,  must  be  prejudicial  to  the  other. 
If  tiie  one  has  an  interest  in  acting,  then 
the  other  must  have  an  interest  in  wait- 
ing. 

A  complete  equilibrium  of  forces  can 

never  produce  a  suspension  of  action,  for 
during  this  suspension  he  who  has  the 
positive  object  (th.at  is  the  assailant)  must 
continue  progressing;  for  if  we  should 
imagine  an  equilibrium  in  this  way,  that 
he  who  has  the  positive  object,  therefore 
the  strongest  motive,  can  at  the  same  time 
only  command  the  lesser  means,  so  that 
the  equation  is  made  up  by  the  product  of 
the  motive  and  the  power,  then  we  must 
say,  if  no  alteration  in  this  condition 
of  equilibrium  is  to  be  expected,  the 
two  parties  must  make  peace ;  but  if  an 
alteration  is  to  be  expected,  tJien  it  can 
only  be  favourable  to  one  side,  and  there- 
fore the  other  has  a  manifest  interest  to 
act  without  delay.  We  see  that  the  con- 
ception of  an  equilibrium  cannot  explain 
a  suspension  of  arms,  but  that  it  ends  in 
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the  question  of  the  ezpeetatian  of  a  more 
favourable  moment. 

Let  lis  suppose,  therefore,  that  one  of 
two  states  has  a  positive  object,  as,  for 
instance,  the  conquest  of  one  of  the  ene- 
my's provinces — which  is  to  be  utilised 
in  the  settlement  of  peace.  After  this 
conquest  his  political  object  is  accom- 
plished, the  necessity  for  action  ceases, 
and  for  him  a  pause  ensues.  If  tlie 
adversary  is  also  contented  with  this  solu- 
tion he  will  make  peace,  if  not  he  must 
act.  Now,  if  we  suppose  that  in  four 
weeks  he  will  be  in  a  better  condition  to 
act,  then  he  has  su£B.cient  grounds  for 
putting  off  the  time  of  action. 

But  ^m  that  moment  the  logical 
course  for  the  enemy  appears  to  be  to  act 
that  he  may  not  give  the  conquered  party 
the  desired  time.  Of  course,  in  this  mode 
of  reasoning  a  complete  insight  into  the 
state  of  circumstances  on  both  sides,  is 
supposed. 

14. — Thus  a  continuance  of  aetion  toill  ensue 
which  will  advance  towards  a  climax. 

If  this  unbroken  continuity  of  hostile 
operations  really  existed,  the  effect  would 
be  that  everything  would  again  be  driven 
towards  the  extreme ;  for  irrespective  of 
the  effect  of  such  incessant  activity  in 
inflaming  the  feelings  and  infusing  into 
the  whole  a  greater  degree  of  passion,  a 
greater  elementary  force,  there  would  also 
follow  from  this  continuance  of  action,  a 
stricter  continuity,  a  closer  connection 
between  cause  and  effect,  and  thus  every 
single  action  would  become  of  more  im- 
portance, and  consequently  more  replete 
with  danger. 

But  we  know  that  the  course  of  action 
in  war  has  seldom  or  never  this  unbroken 
continuity,  and  that  there  have  been 
many  wars  in  which  action  occupied  by 
far  the  smallest  portion  of  time  employed, 
the  whole  of  the  rest  being  consumed  in 
inaction.  It  is  impossible  that  this  should 
be  always  an  anomaly,  and  suspension  of 


action  in  war  must  be  possible,  that  is  no 
contradiction  in  itself.  We  now  proceed 
to  show  this,  and  how  it  is. 

15. — Here,  therefore,  the  principle  of  pola* 
rity  is  brought  into  requisition. 

As  we  have  supposed  the  interests  of 
one  commander  to  be  always  antagonistio 
to  those  of  the  other,  we  have  assumed  a 
true  polarity.  We  reserve  a  fuller  expla- 
nation of  this  for  another  chapter,  merely 
making  the  following  observation  on  it 
at  present. 

The  principle  of  polarity  is  only  valid 
when  it  can  be  conceived  in  one  and  the 
same  thing,  where  the  positive  and  its 
opposite  the  negative,  completely  destroy 
each  other.  In  a  battle  both  sides  strive 
to  conquer ;  that  is  true  polarity,  for  the 
victory  of  the  one  side  destroys  that  of 
the  other.  But  when  we  speak  of  two 
different  things,  which  have  a  common 
relation  external  to  themselves,  then  it  is 
not  the  things  but  their  relations  which 
have  the  polarity. 

16. — Attack  and  defence  are  things  differing 
in  kind  and  of  unequal  force.  Polarity  is, 
therefore,  not  applicable  to  them. 

If  there  was  only  one  form  of  war,  to 
wit  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  therefore  no 
defence ;  or  in  other  words,  if  the  attack 
was  distinguished  from  the  defence 
merely  by  &e  positive  motive,  which  the 
one  has  and  the  other  has  not,  but  the 
fight  precisely  one  and  the  same :  then 
in  this  sort  of  fight  every  advantage 
gained  on  the  one  side  would  be  a  cor- 
responding disadvantage  on  the  other, 
and  true  polarity  would  exist. 

But  action  in  war  is  divided  into  two 
forms,  attack  and  defence,  which,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  explain  more  particularly, 
are  very  different  and  of  unequal  strength. 
Polarity,  therefore,  lies  in  tiiat  to  which 
both  bear  a  relation,  in  the  decision,  but 
not  in  the  attaok  or  defence  itself. 
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If  the  one  oommander  wishes  the  solu- 
tion put  off,  the  other  must  wish  to 
hasten  it ;  but  certainly  only  in  the  same 
form  of  combat.  K  it  is  A's  interest  not 
to  attack  his  enemy  at  present  but  four 
weeks  hence,  then  it  is  B's  interest  to  be 
attacked,  not  four  weeks  hence,  but  at 
the  present  moment.  This  is  the  direct 
antaigonism  of  interests,  but  it  by  no 
means  foUows  that  it  would  be  for  B's 
interest  to  attack  A  at  once.  That  is 
plainly  something  totally  difiFerent. 

17. — The  effect  of  Polarity  is  often  destroyed 
hy  the  superiority  of  the  Defence  over 
the  Attack f  and  thus  the  suspension  of 
action  in  war  is  explained. 

If  the  form  of  defence  is  stronger  than 
that  of  offence,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
show,  the  question  arises,  Is  the  advan- 
tage of  a  deferred  decision  as  g^eat  on 
the  one  side  as  the  advantage  of  the 
defensive  form  on  the  other?  If  it  is 
not,  then  it  cannot  by  its  counter-weight 
overbalance  the  latter,  and  thus 
influence  the  progress  of  the  action 
of  the  war.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the 
impulsive  force  existing  in  the  polarity 
of  interests  may  be  lost  in  the  difference 
between  the  strength  of  the  offensive  and 
defensive,  and  thereby  become  ineffec- 
tual. 

If,  therefore,  that  side  for  which  the 
present  is  favourable  is  too  weak  to  be 
able  to  dispense  with  the  advantage  of 
the  defensive,^  he  must  put  up  with  the 
unfavourable  prospects  which  the  future 
holds  out ;  for  it  may  still  be  better  to 
fight  a  defensive  battle  in  the  unpromis- 
ing future  than  to  assume  the  offensive 
or  make  peace  at  present.  Now,  being 
convinced  that  the  superiority  of  the 
defensive  (rightly  understood)  is  very 
great,  and  much  greater  than  may  ap- 
pear at  first  sight,  we  conceive  that  the 
greater  nimiber  of  those  periods  of  in- 
action which  occur  in  war  are  thus 
explained  without  involving  any  contra- 


diction. The  weaker  the  motives  to 
action  are,  the  more  will  those  motives 
be  absorbed  and  neutralised  by  this  dif- 
ference between  attack  and  defence,  the 
more  frequently,  therefore,  will  action  in 
warfare  be  stopped,  as  indeed  experience 
teaches. 

18. — A  second  ground  consists  in  the  imper- 
feet  knowledge  of  eireumstances. 

But  there  is  still  another  cause  which 
may  stop  action  in  war,  that  is  an  incom- 
plete view  of  the  situation.  Each  com- 
mander can  only  fully  know  his  own 
position ;  that  of  his  opponent  can  only 
be  known  to  him  by  reports,  which  are 
uncertain;  he  may,  therefore,  form  a 
wrong  judgment  with  respect  to  it  upon 
data  of  this  description,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  that  error,  he  may  suppose  that 
the  initiative  is  properly  with  his  adver- 
sary when  it  is  really  with  himself.  This 
want  of  perfect  insight  might  certainly 
just  as  often  occasion  an  untimely  action 
as  untimely  inaction,  and  so  it  would  in 
itself  no  more  contribute  to  delay  than 
to  accelerate  action  in  war.  Still,  it  must 
always  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  natural 
causes  which  may  bring  action  in  war  to  a 
standstill  without  involving  a  contradic- 
tion. But  if  we  reflect  how  much  more  we 
are  inclined  and  induced  to  estimate  the 
power  of  our  opponents  too  high  than 
too  low,  because  it  lies  in  human  nature 
to  do  so,  we  shall  admit  that  our  imper- 
fect insight  into  facts  in  general  must 
contribute  very  much  to  stop  action  in 
war,  and  to  modify  the  principle  of 
action. 

The  possibility  of  a  standstill  brings 
into  the  action  of  war  a  new  modification, 
inasmuch  as  it  dilutes  that  custion  with 
the  element  of  Time,  checks  the  influ- 
ence or  sense  of  danger  in  its  course,  and 
increases  the  means  of  reinstating  a  lost 
balance  of  force.  The  greater  the  ten- 
sion of  feelings  from  which  the  war 
springs,  the  greater,  therefore,  the  energy 
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with  which  it  is  carried  on,  so  much  the 
shorter  will  be  the  periods  of  inaction ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  weaker  the  principle  of 
warlike  activity,  the  longer  will  be  these 
periods :  for  powerful  motives  increase 
the  force  of  the  will,  and  this,  as  we 
know,  is  always  a  factor  in  the  product 
of  force. 

19. — Frequent  periods  of  inaction  in  war  re- 
move it  further  from  the  absolute,  and  make 
it  still  more  a  calculation  of  probabilities. 

But  the  slower  the  action  proceeds  in 
war,  the  more  frequent  and  longer  the 
periods  of  inaction,  so  much  the  more 
easily  can  an  error  be  repaired ;  there- 
fore so  much  the  bolder  a  general  will  be 
in  his  calculations,  so  much  the  more 
readily  will  he  keep  them  below  the  line 
of  absolute,  and  build  everything  upon 
probabilities  and  conjecture.  Thus,  ac- 
cording as  the  course  of  the  war  is 
more  or  less  slow,  more  or  less  time  will 
be  allowed  for  that  which  the  nature  of 
a  concrete  case  particularly  requires,  cal- 
culation of  probability  based  on  given 
circumstances. 

20. — It  therefore  now  only  wants  the  ele- 
meni  of  chance  to  make  of  it  a  game,  and 
in  that  element  it  is  least  of  all  deficient. 

We  see  from  the  foregoing  how  much 
the  objective  nature  of  war  makes  it  a 
calculation  of  probabilities ;  now  there 
is  only  one  single  element  still  wanting 
to  make  it  a  game,  and  that  element  it 
certainly  is  not  without :  it  is  chance. 
There  is  no  human  affair  which  stands 
BO  constantly  and  so  generally  in  close 
connection  with  chance  as  war.  But 
along  with  chance,  the  accidental,  and 
along  with  it  good  luck,  occupy  a  g^eat 
place  in  war. 

21. — As  war  is  a  game  through  its  objective 
nature,  so  also  is  it  through  its  subjective. 

If  we  now  take  a  look  at  iAie^  subjective 


nature  of  war,  that  is  at  those  powers 
with  which  it  is  carried  on,  it  will  appear 
to  us  still  more  like  a  game.  The  ele- 
ment in  which  the  operations  of  war  are 
carried  on  is  danger ;  but  which  of  all 
the  moral  qualities  is  the  first  in  danger  ? 
Courage.  Now  certainly  courage  is  quite 
compatible  with  prudent  calculation,  but 
still  they  are  things  of  quite  a  different 
kind,  essentially  different  qualities  of  the 
mind ;  on  the  other  hand,  daring  reliance 
on  good  fortune,  boldness,  ras£jiess,  are 
only  expressions  of  courage,  and  all 
these  propensities  of  the  mind  look  for 
the  fortuitous  (or  accidental),  because  it 
is  their  element. 

We  see  therefore  how  from  the  com- 
mencement, the  absolute,  the  mathema- 
tical as  it  is  called,  no  where  finds  any 
sure  basis  in  the  calculations  in  the  art 
of  war ;  and  that  from  the  outset  there  is 
a  play  of  possibilities,  probabilities,  good 
and  bad  luck,  which  spreads  about  with 
all  the  coarse  and  fine  threads  of  its 
web,  and  makes  war  of  all  branches  of 
human  activity  the  most  like  a  game  of 
cards. 

22. — How  this  accords  best  with  the  human 
mind  in  general. 

Although  our  intellect  always  feels 
itself  urged  towards  clearness  and  cer- 
tainty, still  our  mind  often  feels  itself 
attracted  by  uncertainty.  Instead  of 
threading  its  way  with  the  understanding 
along  the  narrow  path  of  philosophical 
investigations  and  logical  conclusions,  in 
order  almost  unconscious  of  itself,  to 
arrive  in  spaces  where  it  feels  itself  a 
stranger,  and  where  it  seems  to  part 
from  all  well  known  objects,  it  prefers  to 
remain  with  the  imagination  in  the 
realms  of  chance  and  luck.  Instead  of 
living  yonder  on  poor  necessity,  it  revels 
here  in  the  wealth  of  possibilities ;  ani- 
mated thereby,  courage  then  takes  wings 
to  Itself,  and  daring  and  danger  make 
the    element     into   which    it    launches 
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itself,  as  a  fearless  swimmer  plunges  into 
the  Btrefiun. 

Shall  theory  leave  it  here,  and  move 
on,  self  satisfied  with  absolute  conclusions 
and  rules?  Then  it  is  of  no  practical 
use.  Theory  must  also  take  into  account 
the  human  element;  it  must  accord  a 
place  to  courage,  to  boldness,  even  to 
rashness.  The  art  of  war  has  to  deal 
with  liying  and  with  moral  forces ;  the 
Gonsequende  of  which  is  that  it  can 
never  attain  the  absolute  and  positive. 
There  is  therefore  everywhere  a  mar- 
gin for  the  accidental;  and  just  as 
much  in  the  greatest  things  as  in  the 
smallest.  As  there  is  room  for  this  acci- 
dental on  the  one  hand,  so  on  the  other 
there  must  be  courage  and  self-reliance 
in  proportion  to  the  room  left.  If  these 
qualities  are  forthcoming  in  a  high 
degree,  the  margin  left  may  like- 
wise be  great.  Courage  and  self  re- 
liance are  therefore  principles  quite 
essential  to  war ;  consequently  theory 
must  only  set  up  such  rules  as  allow 
ample  scope  for  ail  degrees  and  varieties 
of  tliese  necessary  and  noblest  of  military 
virtues.  In  daring  there  may  still  be 
wisdom  also,  and  prudence  as  weU,  only 
that  they  are  estimated  by  a  different 
standard  of  value. 

23. —  War  is  always  a  serious  means  for  a 
serious  object.  Its  more  particular  deji' 
nition. 

Such  is  war;  such  the  commander 
who  conducts  it ;  such  the  theory  which 
rules  it.  But  war  is  no  pastime ;  no  mere 
passion  for  venturing  and  winning ;  no 
work  of  a  free  enthusiasm ;  it  is  a  serious 
means  for  a  serious  object.  All  that 
appearance  which  it  wears  from  the 
varying  hues  of  fortune,  all  that  it 
assimilates  into  itself  of  the  oscillations 
of  passion,  of  courage,  of  imagination, 
of  enthusiasm,  are  only  particular  pro- 
perties of  this  means. 

The  war  of  a  community— of  whole 
nations    and    particularly    of    civilised 


nations — always  starts  from  a  political 
condition,  and  is  called  forth  by  a  politi- 
cal motive.  It  is  therefore  a  political  act 
Now  if  it  was  a  perfect,  unrestrained  and 
absolute  expression  offeree,  as  we  had  to 
deduce  it  from  its  mere  conception,  then 
the  moment  it  is  called  forth  by  policy  it 
would  step  into  the  place  of  policy,  and  as 
something  quite  independent  of  it  would 
set  it  aside,  and  only  follow  its  own  laws, 
just  as  a  mine  at  the  moment  of  explosion 
cannot  be  gpiided  into  any  other  direction 
than  that  which  has  been  given  to  it  by 
preparatory  arrangements.  This  is  how 
the  thing  has  really  been  viewed  hitherto, 
whenever  a  want  of  harmony  between 
policy  and  the  conduct  of  a  war  has  led 
to  theoretical  distinctions  of  the  kind. 
But  it  is  not  so,  and  the  idea  is  radically 
false.  War  in  the  real  world,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  is  not  an  extreme  thing  which 
expends  itself  at  one  single  discharge;  it 
is  the  operation  of  powers  which  do  not 
develop  themselves  completely  in  the 
same  manner  and  in  the  same  measure, 
but  which  at  one  time  expand  sufficiently 
to  overcome  the  resistance  opposed  by 
inertia  or  friction,  while  at  another  they 
are  too  weak  to  produce  an  effect ;  it  is 
therefore,  in  a  certain  measure,  a  pulsation 
of  violent  force  more  or  less  vehement, 
consequently  making  its  discharges  and 
exhausting  its  powers  more  or  less 
quickly,  in  other  words  conducting  more 
or  less  quickly  to  the  aim,  but  always 
lasting  long  enough  to  admit  of  influence 
being  exerted  on  it  in  its  course,  so  as  to 
give  it  this  or  that  direction,  in  short  to 
be  subject;  to  the  will  of  a  guiding  intel- 
ligence. Now  if  we  reflect  that  war  has 
its  root  in  a  political  object,  then 
naturally  this  original  motive  which 
called  it  into  existence  should  also  con- 
tinue the  first  and  highest  consideration 
in  the  conduct  of  it.  Still  the  political 
object  is  no  despotic  lawgiver  on  that 
account ;  it  must  accommodate  itself  to 
the  nature  of  the  means,  and  through 
that  is  often  completely  changed,  but  it 
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always  remains  that  which  has  a  prior 
right  to  consideration.  Policy  therefore 
is  interwoven  with  the  whole  action  of 
war,  and  must  exercise  a  continuous  in- 
fluence upon  it  as  far  as  the  nature  of 
the  forces  exploding  in  it  will  permit. 

24. — War  is  a  mere  continuation  ofpoUey  hy 

other  means. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  war  is  not  merely 
a  political  act,  but  also  a  real  political  in- 
strument, a  continuation  of  political  com- 
merce, a  carrjdng  out  of  the  same  by 
other  means.  All  beyond  this  which  is 
strictly  peculiar  to  war  relates  merely  to 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  means  which 
it  uses.  That  the  tendencies  and  views 
of  policy  shall  not  be  incompatible  with 
these  means,  the  art  of  war  in  general 
and  the  commander  in  each  particular 
case  may  demand,  and  this  daim  is  truly 
not  a  trifling  one.  But  however  power- 
fully this  may  react  on  political  views  in 
particular  cases,  still  it  must  always  be 
regarded  as  only  a  modification  of  them ; 
for  the  political  view  is  the  object,  war  is 
the  means,  and  the  means  must  always 
include  the  object  in  our  conception. 

25. — Diversity  in  the  nature  of  wars. 

The  greater  and  more  powerful  the 
motives  of  a  war,  the  more  it  affects  the 
whole  existence  of  a  people,  the  more 
violent  the  excitement  which  precedes 
the  war,  by  so  much  the  nearer  wHl  the 
war  approach  to  its  abstract  form,  so 
much  the  more  will  it  be  directed  to  the 
destruction  of  the  enemy,  so  much  the 
nearer  will  the  military  and  political  ends 
coincide,  so  much  the  more  purely  mili- 
tary and  less  political  the  war  appears  to 
be ;  but  the  weaker  the  motives  and  the 
tensions,  so  much  the  less  will  the  natural 
direction  of  the  military  element — that  is, 
force— be  coincident  with  the  direction 
which  the  political  element  indicates ;  so 
much  the  more  must  therefore  the  war 


become  diverted  from  its  natural  direc- 
tion, the  political  object  diverge  from 
the  aim  of  an  ideal  war,  and  the  war 
appear  to  become  political. 

But  that  the  reader  may  not  form  any 
false  conceptions,  we  must  here  observe 
that,  by  this  natural  tendency  of  war,  we 
only  mean  the  philosophical,  the  strictly 
logical,  and  by  no  means  the  tendency  of 
forces  actually  engaged  in  conflict,  by 
which  would  be  supposed  to  be  included 
all  the  emotions  and  passions  of  the  com- 
batants. No  doubt  in  some  cases  these 
also  might  be  excited  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  be  with  difficulty  restrained  and 
conflned  to  the  political  road ;  but  in  most 
oases  such  a  contradiction  will  not  arise, 
because,  by  the  existence  of  such  strenu- 
ous exertions  a  great  plan  in  harmony 
therewith  would  be  implied.  If  the 
plan  is  directed  only  upon  a  small  object, 
then  the  impulses  of  feeling  amongst  tho 
masses  will  be  also  so  weak,  that  these 
masses  will  require  to  be  stimulated 
rather  than  repressed. 

26. — They  may  all  he  regarded  as  political 

acts, 

Betuming  now  to  the  main  subject, 
although  it  is  true  that  in  one  kind  of 
war  the  political  element  seems  almost  to 
disappear,  whilst  in  another  kind  it  occu- 
pies a  very  prominent  place,  we  may  still 
affirm  that  the  one  is  as  political  as  the 
other ;  for  if  we  regard  the  state  policy 
as  the  intelligence  of  the  personifled  state, . 
then  amongst  all  the  constellations  in  the 
political  sky  which  it  has  to  compute, 
those  must  be  included  which  arise  when 
the  nature  of  its  relations  imposes  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  great  war.  It  is  only  if  we 
understand  by  policy  not  a  true  apprecia- 
tion of  affairs  in  general,  but  the  conven- 
tional conception  of  a  cautious,  subtle, 
also  dishonest  craftiness,  averse  from  vio- 
lence, that  tho  latter  kind  of  war  may 
belong  more  to  policy  than  the  flrst. 
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27. — Influence  of  thie  view  on  the  right 
understanding  of  military  history^  and  on 
the  foundations  of  theory. 

We  see,  therefore,  in  the  first  place, 
that  under  all  circumstances  war  is  to  be 
regarded  not  as  an  independent  thing, 
but  as  a  political  instrument ;  and  it  is 
only  by  taking  this  point  of  view  that  we 
can  avoid  finding  ourselves  in  opposition 
to  all  military  history.  This  is  die  only 
means  of  unlocking  the  great  book  and 
making  it  intelligible.  Secondly,  just 
this  view  shows  us  how  wars  must  differ 
in  character  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  motives  and  circumstances  from  which 
they  proceed. 

Now,  the  first,  the  grandest,  and  most 
decisive  act  of  judgment  which  the  states- 
man and  general  exercises  is  rightly  to 
understand  in  this  respect  the  war  in 
which  he  engages,  not  to  take  it  for 
something,  or  to  wish  to  make  of  it 
something  which,  by  the  nature  of  its 
relations,  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  be. 
This  is,  therefore,  the  first,  the  most 
comprehensive  of  all  strategical  questions. 
We  shall  enter  into  this  more  fully  in 
treating  of  the  plan  of  a  war. 

For  the  present  we  content  ourselves 
with  having  brought  the  subject  up  to 
this  point,  and  having  thereby  fixed  the 
chief  point  of  view  fi:om  which  war  and 
its  theory  are  to  be  studied. 

28. — Reeultfor  theory. 

War  is,  therefore,  not  only  a  true 
chameleon,  because  it  changes  its  nature 
in  some  degree  in  each  particular  case, 
but  it  is  also,  as  a  whole,  in  relation  to 
the  predominant  tendencies  which  are  in 
it,  a  wonderful  trinity,  composed  of  the 
original  violence  of  its  elements,  hatred 


and  animosity,  which  may  be  looked 
upon  as  blind  instinct;  of  the  play  of 
probabilities  and  chance,  which  make  it 
a  free  activity  of  the  soul ;  and  of  the 
subordniate  nature  of  a  political  instru- 
ment, by  which  it  belongs  purely  to  the 
reason. 

The  first  of  these  three  phases  con- 
cerns more  the  people ;  the  second  more 
the  general  and  his  army ;  the  third  more 
the  Government  The  passions  which 
break  forth  in  war  must  already  have 
a  latent  existence  in  the  peoples.  The 
range  which  the  display  of  coiirage  and 
talents  shall  get  in  the  realm  of  proba- 
bilities and  of  chance  depends  on  the  par- 
ticular characteristics  of  the  general  and 
his  army ;  but  the  political  objects  belong 
to  the  Government  alone. 

These  three  tendencies,  which  appear 
like  so  many  different  lawgivers,  are 
deeply  rooted  in  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
and  at  the  same  time  variabje  in  deg^*ee. 
A  theory  which  would  leave  any  one  of 
them  out  of  account,  or  set  up  any  arbi- 
trary relation  between  them,  wordd  im- 
me^ately  become  involved  in  such  a 
contradiction  with  the  reality,  that  it 
might  be  regarded  as  destroyed  at  once 
by  that  alone. 

The  problem  is,  therefore,  that  theory 
shall  keep  itself  poised  in  a  manner  be- 
tween these  three  tendencies,  as  between 
three  points  of  attraction. 

The  way  in  which  alone  this  difficult 
problem  can  be  solved  we  shall  examine 
in  the  book  on  the  "  Theory  of  War." 
In  every  case  the  conception  of  war,  as 
here  defined,  will  be  the  first  ray  of  light 
which  shows  us  the  true  foundation  of 
theory,  and  which  first  separates  the 
great  masses,  and  allows  us  to  distinguish 
tiiem  from  one  another. 
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CHAPTER    II 


END  AND  MEANS  IN  WAR. 


Havino  in  the  foregoing  chapter  ascer- 
tained the  complicated  and  yariable 
nature  of  war,  we  shall  now  occupy  our- 
selves in  examining  into  the  influence 
which  this  nature  has  upon  the  end  and 
means  in  war. 

If  we  ask  first  of  all  for  the  aim  upon 
which  the  whole  war  is  to  be  directed,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  the  right  means  for 
the  attainment  of  the  political  object,  we 
shall  find  that  it  is  just  as  yariable  as 
are  the  political  object  and  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  war. 

If,  in  the  next  place,  we  keep  once  more 
to  the  pure  conception  of  war,  then  we 
must  say  that  its  political  object  properly 
lies  out  of  its  province,  for  if  war  is  an 
act  of  violence  to  compel  the  enemy  to 
fulfil  our  will,  then  in  every  case  all  de- 
pends on  our  overthrowing  the  enemy, 
that  is,  disarming  him,  and  on  that  alone. 
This  object,  developed  from  abstract  con- 
ceptions, but  which  is  also  the  one  aimed 
at  in  a  g^at  many  cases  in  reality,  we 
shall,  in  the  first  place,  examine  in  this 

reali^. 

In  connection  with  the  plan  of  a  cam- 
paign we  shall  hereafter  examine  more 
closely  into  the  meaning  of  disarming  a 
nation,  but  here  we  must  at  once  draw  a 
distinction  between  three  things,  which 
as  three  general  objects  comprise  every- 
thing else  within  them.  They  are  the 
military  power ^  the  eountry,  and  the  will  of 
the  enemy. 

The  military  power  must  be  destroyed, 
that  is,  reduced  to  such  a  state  as  not  to 
be  able  to  prosecute  the  war.  This  is 
the  sense  in  which  we  wish  to  be  under- 
stood hereafter,  whenever  we   use  the 


expression  ''  destruction  of  the  enemy's 
military  power." 

The  country  must  be  conquered,  for  out 
of  the  coimtry  a  new  military  force  may 
be  formed. 

But  if  even  both  these  things  are  done, 
still  the  war,  that  is,  the  hostile  feeling 
and  action  of  hostile  agencies,  cannot  be 
considered  as  at  an  end  as  long  as  the 
will  of  the  enemy  is  not  subdued  also ; 
that  is,  its  Government  and  its  allies 
forced  into  signing  a  peace,  or  the  people 
into  submission ;  for  whilst  we  are  in  full 
occupation  of  the  country  the  war  may 
break  out  afresh,  either  in  the  interior  or 
through  assistance  given  by  allies.  No 
doubt  this  may  also  take  place  after  a 
peace,  but  that  shows  nothing  more  than 
that  every  war  does  not  carry  in  itself 
the  elements  for  a  complete  decision  and 
final  settlement. 

But  even  if  this  is  the  case,  still  with 
the  conclusion  of  peace  a  number  of 
sparks  are  always  extingpiished,  which 
would  have  smouldered  on  quietly,  and 
the  excitement  of  the  passions  abates, 
because  all  those  whose  minds  are  dis- 
posed to  peace,  of  which  in  all  nations 
and  under  all  circumstances,  there  is 
always  a  great  number,  turn  themselves 
away  completely  from  the  road  to  resist- 
ance. Whatever  may  take  place  subse- 
quently, we  must  always  look  upon  the 
object  as  attained,  and  the  business  of 
war  as  ended,  by  a  peace. 

As  protection  of  the  country  is  that  one 
of  these  objects  to  which  the  military 
force  is  destined,  therefore  the  natural 
order  is  that  first  of  all  this  force  should 
be  destroyed ;  then  the  country  subdued ; 
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and  tbrongh  the  effect  of  these  two  re- 
sults, as  well  as  the  position  we  then  hold, 
the  enemy  should  be  forced  to  make 
peace.  Generally  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy's  force  is  done  by  degrees,  and  in 
just  the  same  measure  the  conquest  of 
the  country  follows  immediately.  The 
two  likewise  usually  react  upon  each 
other,  because  the  loss  of  provinces  occa- 
sions a  diminution  of  military  force.  But 
this  order  is  by  no  means  necessary,  and 
on  that  account  it  also  does  not  always 
take  place.  The  enemy's  army,  before 
it  is  sensibly  weakened,  may  retreat  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  country,  or  even 
quite  out  of  the  country.  In  this  case, 
tiierefore,  the  greater  part  or  the  whole 
of  the  country  is  conquered. 

But  this  object  of  war  in  the  abstract, 
this  final  means  of  attaining  the  political 
object  in  which  all  others  are  combined, 
the  disarming  the  enemy,  is  by  no  means 
general  in  reality,  is  not  a  condition 
necessary  to  peace,  and  therefore  can  in 
no  wise  be  set  up  in  theory  as  a  law. 
There  are  innumerable  instances  of 
treaties  in  which  peace  has  been  settled 
before  either  party  could  be  looked  upon 
as  disarmed;  indeed,  even  before  the 
balance  had  undergone  any  sensible 
alteration.  Nay,  further,  if  we  look  at 
the  case  in  the  concrete,  then  we  must 
say  that  in  a  whole  class  of  cases  the 
idea  of  a  complete  defeat  of  the  enemy 
would  be  a  mere  imaginative  flight, 
especially  if  the  enemy  is  considerably 
superior. 

The  reason  why  the  object  deduced 
from  the  conception  of  war  is  not  adapted 
in  general  to  real  war,  lies  in  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two,  which  is  discussed 
in  the  preceding  chapter.  If  it  was  as 
pure  conception  gives  it,  then  a  war  be- 
tween two  states  of  very  unequal  military 
strength  would  appear  an  absurdity; 
therefore  would  be  impossible.  At  most, 
the  inequality  between  the  physical 
forces  might  be  such  that  it  could  be 
balanced  by  the  moral  forces,  and  that 


would  not  go  far  with  our  present  social 
condition  in  Europe.  Therefore,  if  we 
have  seen  wars  take  place  between  states 
of  very  unequal  power,  that  has  been  the 
case  because  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  war  in  reality  and  its  original 
conception. 

There  are  two  considerations,  which  as 
motives,  may  practically  take  the  place 
of  inability  to  continue  the  contest.  The 
first  is  the  improbability,  the  second  is 
the  excessive  price  of  success. 

According  to  what  we  have  seen  in  the 
foregoing  chapter,  war  must  always  set 
itself  free  from  the  strict  law  of  logical 
necessity,  and  seek  aid  from  the  calcula- 
tion of  probabilities :  and  as  this  is  so 
much  the  more  the  case,  the  more  the 
war  has  a  bias  that  way,  from  the  cir- 
cumstances out  of  which  it  has  arisen — 
the  smaller  its  motives  are  and  the  ex- 
citement it  has  raised — so  it  is  also  con- 
ceivable how  out  of  this  calculation  of 
probabilities  even  motives  to  peace  may 
arise.  War  does  not  therefore  always 
require  to  be  fought  out  imtil  one  party 
is  overthrown ;  and  we  may  suppose  that, 
when  the  motives  and  passions  are 
slight,  a  weak  probability  will  suffice  to 
move  that  side  to  which  it  is  unfavourable 
to  give  way.  Now,  were  the  other  side 
convinced  of  this  beforehand,  it  is  natural 
that  he  would  strive  for  this  probability 
only  instead  of  first  trying  and  making 
the  detour  of  a  total  destruction  of  the 
enemy's  army. 

Still  more  general  in  its  influence  on 
the  resolution  to  peace  is  the  considera- 
tion of  the  expenditure  of  force  already 
made,  and  further  required.  As  war  is  no 
act  of  blind  passion,  but  is  dominated 
over  by  the  political  object,  therefore 
the  value  of  that  object  determines  the 
measure  of  the  sacrifices  by  which  it  is 
to  be  purchased.  This  will  be  the  case, 
not  only  as  regards  extent,  but  also  as 
regards  duration.  As  soon,  therefore, 
as  the  required  outlay  becomes  so  great 
that  the  political  object  is  no   longer 
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equal  in  value,  the  object  must  be  given 
up,  and  peace  will  be  the  result. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  in  wars  where 
one  cannot  completely  disarm  the  other, 
the  motives  to  peace  on  both  sides  will 
rise  or  fall  on  each  sidd  according  to  the 
probability  of  future  success  and  the 
required  outlay.  If  these  motives  were 
equally  strong  on  both  sides,  they  would 
meet  in  the  centre  of  their  political 
difference.  Where  they  are  strong  on 
one  side,  they  might  be  weak  on 
the  other.  If  their  amount  is  only  suffi- 
cient, peace  will  follow,  but  naturally  to 
the  aidvantage  of  that  side  which  has  the 
weakest  motive  for  its  conclusion.  We 
purposely  pass  over  here  the  difference 
which  the  positive  and  negative  character 
of  the  political  end  must  necessarily  pro* 
duce  practically ;  for  although  that  is,  as 
we  shall  hereafter  show,  of  the  highest 
importance,  still  we  are  obliged  to  keep 
here  to  a  more  general  point  of  view,  be- 
cause the  original  political  views  in  the 
course  of  the  war  change  very  much, 
and  at  last  may  become  totally  different, 
just  because  they  are  determined  by  results 
and  probable  events. 

Now  comes  the  question  how  to  in- 
fluence the  probability  of  success.  In 
the  first  place,  naturaUy  by  the  same 
means  which  we  use  when  the  object  is 
the  subjugation  of  the  enemy,  by  the  des* 
truotion  of  his  military  force  and  the 
conquest  of  his  provinces ;  but  these  two 
means  are  not  exactly  of  the  same  import 
here  as  they  would  be  in  reference  to  that 
object.  If  we  attack  the  enemy's  army, 
it  is  a  very  different  thing  whether  we 
intend  to  follow  up  the  first  blow  with  a 
succession  of  others  until  the  whole  force 
is  destroyed,  or  whether  we  mean  to 
content  ourselves  with  a  victory  to  shake 
the  enemy's  feeling  of  security,  to  con- 
vince him  of  our  superiority,  and  to  in- 
stil into  him  a  feeling  of  apprehension 
about  the  future.  If  this  is  our  object, 
we  only  go  so  far  in  the  destruction  of 
his  forces  as  is  sufficient.  In  like  manner 


the  conquest  of  the  enemjr's  provinces  is 
quite  a  different  measure  if  the  object  is 
not  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  army. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  destruction  of  the 
army  is  the  real  effectual  action,  and  the 
taking  of  the  provinces  only  a  conse- 
quence  of  it;  to  take  them  before  the 
army  had  been  defeated  would  always 
be  looked  upon  only  as  a  necessaiy  evil. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  our  views  are  not 
directed  upon  the  complete  destruction 
of  the  enemy's  force,  and  if  we  are  sure 
that  the  enemy  does  not  seek  but  fears  to 
bring  matters  to  a  bloody  decision,  the 
taking  possession  of  a  weak  or  defence- 
less province  is  an  advantage  in  itself 
and  if  this  advantage  is  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  make  the  enemy  apprehensive 
about  the  general  result,  then  it  may 
also  be  regarded  as  a  shorter  road  to  peace. 

But  now  we  come  upon  a  peculiar 
means  of  influencing  the  probability  of 
the  result  without  destroying  the  enemy's 
army,  namely,  upon  the  expeditions 
which  have  a  direct  connection  with 
political  views.  If  there  are  any  enter- 
prises which  are  particularly  likely  to 
break  up  the  enemy's  alliances  or  make 
them  inoperative,  to  gain  new  alliances 
for  ourselves,  to  raise  political  powers  in 
our  own  favour,  etc.,etc.,  then  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  how  much  these  may  increase 
the  probability  of  success,  and  become  a 
shorter  way  towards  our  aim  than  the 
routing  of  the  enemy's  army. 

The  second  question  is  how  to  act 
upon  the  enemy's  expenditure  in  strength, 
that  is,  to  raise  the  price  of  success. 

The  enemy's  outlay  in  strong^  lies  in 
the  wear  and  tear  of  his  forces,  conse- 
quently in  the  destruction  of  them  on  our 
part,  and  in  the  loss  of  provinces,  conse- 
quently the  conquest  of  them  by  us. 

Here  again,  on  account  of  the  various 
sig^fications  of  these  means,  so  likewise 
it  will  be  found  that  neither  of  them 
will  bid  identical  in  its  signification,  in 
all  cases  if  the  objects  are  different 
The  smallness  in  general  of  this  differ- 
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ence  must  not  cause  us  perplexity,  for  in 
reality  the  weakest  motives,  the  finest 
shades  of  difference,  often  decide  in 
favour  of  this  or  that  method  of  apply- 
ing force.  Our  only  business  here  is  to 
show  that  certain  conditions  being  sup- 
posed, the  possibility  of  attaining  the 
aim  in  different  ways  is  no  contradiction, 
absurdity,  nor  even  error. 

Besides  these  two  means  there  are  three 
other  peculiar  ways  of  directly  increasing 
the  waste  of  the  enemy's  force.      The 
first  is  invasionf  that  is  t^e  occupation  of 
the  enemy^s  territory,  not  with  a  view  to 
keeping  it,  but  in  order  to  levy  contribu- 
tions there,  or  to  devastate  it.  The  imme- 
diate object  is  here  neither  the  conquest 
of  the  enemy's  territory  nor  the  defeat  of 
his  armed  force,  but  merely  to  do  him 
damage  in  a  general  way.    The  second  way 
is  to  select  for  the  object  of  our  enter- 
prises those  points  at  which  we  can  do 
the  enemy  most  harm.    Nothing  is  easier 
to  conceive  than  two  different  directions 
in  which  our  force  may  be  employed,  the 
first  of  which  is  to  be  preferred  if  our 
object  is  to  defeat  the  enemy's  army, 
while  the  other  is  more  advantageous* if 
the  defeat  of  the  enemy  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.    According  to  the  usual  mode  of 
speaking  we  should  say  that  the  first 
is  more  military,  the  other  more  poHti- 
caL      But   if  we  take   our  view  from 
the  highest  point,  both  are  equally  mili- 
tary, and  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
can  be  eligible  unless  it  suits  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.   The  third,  by  far  the 
most  important,  from  the  great  number 
of  cases  which  it  embraces,  is  the  wearying 
out  the  enemy.    We  choose  this  expres- 
sion not  only  to  explain  our  meaning 
in  few  words  but  because  it  represents 
the  thing  exactly,  and  is  not  so  figura- 
tive as  may  at  first  appear.     The  idea  of 
wearying  out  in  a  struggle  amounts  in 
reality  to  a  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  phy- 
eieal powers  and  of  the  will  produced  through 
the  ling  continuance  of  exertion. 
Now  if  we  want  to  overcome  the  enemy 


by  the  duration  of  the  contest  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  as  small  objects 
as  possible,  for  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing  that  a  g^eat  end  requires  a  greater 
expenditure  of  force  than  a  small  one ; 
but  the  smallest  object  that  we  can  pro- 
pose to  ourselves  is  simple  passive  resis- 
tance, that  is  a  combat  without  any 
positive  view.  In  this  way,  therefore,  our 
means  attain  their  greatest  relative  value, 
and  therefore  the  result  is  best  secured. 
How  far  now  can  this  negative  mode  of 
proceeding  be  carried  ?  Plainly  not  to 
absolute  passivity,  for  mere  endurance 
would  not  be  fighting :  and  the  defen- 
sive is  an  activity  by  which  so  much  of 
the  enemy's  power  must  be  destroyed, 
that  he  must  give  up  his  object.  That 
alone  is  what  we  aim  at  in  each  single 
act,  and  therein  consists  the  negative 
nature  of  our  object. 

No  doubt  this  negative  object  in  its  sin- 
gle act  is  not  so  effective  as  the  positive 
object  in  the  same  direction  woidd  be, 
supposing  it  successful ;  but  there  is  this 
difference  in  its  favour,  that  it  succeeds 
more  easily  than  the  positive,  and  there- 
fore it  holds  out  ^eater  certainty  of 
success ;  what  is  wanting  in  the  efficacy 
of  its  single  act,  must  be  gained  through 
time,  that  is,  through  the  duration  of  the 
contest,  and  therefore  this  negative  inten- 
tion, which  constitutes  the  principle  of  the 
pure  defensive,  is  also  the  natural  means  of 
overcoming  the  enemy  by  the  duration  of 
the  combat,  that  is  of  wearing  him  out. 

Here  Hes  the  origin  of  that  difference 
of  Offensive  and  Defensive,  the  influence  of 
which  prevails  over  the  whole  province  of 
war.  We  cannot  at  present  pursue  this 
subject  further  than  to  observe  that  from 
this  negative  intention  are  to  be  deduced 
all  the  advantages  and  all  the  stronger 
forms  of  combat  which  are  on  the  side 
of  the  Defensive,  and  in  which  that  philo- 
sophical-dynamic law  which  exists  be- 
tween the  greatness  and  the  certainty  of 
success  is  realised.  We  shall  resume  the 
consideration  of  all  this  hereafter. 
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If  then  the  negative  purpose,  that  is 
the  concentration  of  all  the  means  into  a 
state  of  pure  resistance,  afiEbrds  a  supe- 
riority in  the  contest,  and  if  this  ad- 
vantage is  sufficient  to  balance  whatever 
superiority  in  numbers  the  adversary 
may  have,  then  the  mere  duration  of  the 
contest  will  suffice  gradually  to  bring  the 
loss  of  force  on  the  part  of  the  adversary 
to  a  point  at  which  the  political  object 
can  no  longer  be  an  equivalent,  a  point 
at  which,  therefore,  he  must  give  up  the 
contest.  We  see  then  that  this  class  of 
means,  the  wearying  out  of  the  enemy, 
includes  the  great  niunber  of  cases  in 
which  the  wefJcer  resists  the  stronger. 

Frederick  the  Great  during  the  Seven 
Years'  War  was  never  strong  enough  to 
overthrow  the  Austrian  monarchy ;  and  if 
he  had  tried  to  do  so  after  the  fashion  of 
Charles  the  Twelfth,  he  would  inevitably 
have  had  to  succumb  himselfl  But 
after  his  skilful  application  of  the  system 
of  husbanding  his  resources  had  shown 
the  powers  allied  against  him,  through  a 
seven  years'  war,  that  the  actual  expen- 
diture of  strength  far  exceeded  what  they 
had  at  first  anticipated,  they  made  peace. 

We  see  then  that  there  are  many 
ways  to  the  aim  in  war ;  that  the  com- 
plete subjugation  of  the  enemy  is  not 
essential  in  every  C€i8e,  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  enemy's  military  force,  the 
conquest  of  enemy's  provinces,  the  mere 
occupation  of  them,  the  mere  invasion  of 
them — enterprises  which  are  aimed  di- 
rectly at  political  objects — lastly  a  passive 
expectation  of  the  enemy's  blow,  are  all 
means  which,  each  in  itself,  may  be  used 
to  force  the  enemy's  will  just  according 
as  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case 
lead  us  to  expect  more  from  the  one  or 
the  other.  We  could  still  add  to  these  a 
whole  category  of  shorter  methods  of 
gaining  the  end,  which  might  be  called 
arg^uments  ad  hominem.  What  branch 
of  human  affairs  is  there  in  which  these 
sparks  of  individual  spirit  have  not 
made  their  appearance,  flying  over  all 


formal  considerations  ?  And  least  of  all 
can  they  fail  to  appear  in  war,  where 
the  personal  character  of  the  combatants 
plays  such  an  important  part,  both  in 
the  cabinet  and  in  the  field.  We  limit 
ourselves  to  pointing  this  out,  as  it  would 
be  pedantry  to  attempt  to  reduce  such 
influences  into  classies.  Including  these, 
we  may  say  that  the  number  of  possible 
ways  of  reaching  the  aim  rises  to  infi- 
nity. 

To  avoid  under-estimating  these  dif- 
ferent short  roads  to  the  aim,  either 
estimating  them  only  as  rare  exceptions, 
or  holding  the  diflorence  which  they 
cause  in  the  conduct  of  war  as  insignifi- 
cant, we  must  bear  in  mind  the  diversity 
of  political  objects  which  may  cause  a 
war, — measure  at  a  glance  the  distance 
which  there  is  between  a  death  struggle 
for  political  existence,  and  a  war  which  a 
forced  or  tottering  alliance  makes  a  mat- 
ter of  disagreeable  duty.  Between  the  two, 
gradations  innumerable  occur  in  realiiy. 
If  we  reject  one  of  these  gradations  in 
theory,  we  might  with  equal  right  reject 
the  whole,  which  would  be  tantamount 
to  shutting  the  real  world  completely  out 
of  sight. 

These  are  the  circumstances  in  general 
connected  with  the  aim  which  we  have  to 
pursue  in  war;  let  us  now  turn  to  the 
means. 

There  is  only  one  single  means,  it  is  the 
Fight,  However  diversified  this  may  be 
in  form,  however  widely  it  may  differ 
from  a  rough  vent  of  hatred  and  ani- 
mosity in  a  hand-to-hand  encounter,  what- 
ever number  of  things  may  introduce 
themselves  which  are  not  actual  fighting, 
still  it  is  always  implied  in  the  conception 
of  war,  that  all  the  effects  manifested 
have  their  roots  in  the  combat. 

That  this  must  also  always  be  so  in  the 
greatest  diversity  and  complication  of  the 
realiiy,  is  proved  in  a  very  simple  man^ 
ner.  All  that  takes  place  in  war  takes 
place  through  armed  forces,  but  where 
the  forces  of  war,  t.  0.,  armed  men  aro 
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applied,  there  the  idea  of  fighting  must 
of  necessity  be  at  the  foundation. 

All,  therefore,  that  relates  to  forces  of 
war — aU  that  is  connected  with  their 
creation,  maintenance,  and  application, 
belongs  to  military  activity. 

Creation  and  maintenance  are  obviously 
only  the  means,  whilst  application  is  the 
object. 

The  contest  in  war  is  not  a  contest  of 
individual  against  individual,  but  an 
organised  whole,  consisting  of  manifold 
parts ;  in  this  great  whole  we  may  dis- 
tinguish units  of  two  kinds,  the  one 
determined  by  the  subject,  the  other  by 
the  object.  In  an  army  the  mass  of  com- 
batants ranges  itself  always  into  an  order 
of  new  units,  which  again  form  members 
of  a  higher  order.  The  combat  of  each  of 
these  members  forms,  therefore,  also  a 
more  or  less  distinct  unit.  Further,  the 
motive  of  the  fight ;  therefore  its  object 
forms  its  unit. 

Now  to  each  of  these  units  which  we 
distinguish  in  the  contest,  we  attach  the 
name  of  combat. 

If  the  idea  of  combat  lies  at  the  foun- 
dation of  every  application  of  armed 
power,  then  also  the  application  of  armed 
force  in  general,  is  nothing  more  than  the 
determining  and  arranging  a  certain 
number  of  combats. 

Every  activity  in  war,  therefore,  neces- 
sarily relates  to  the  combat  either  directly 
or  indirectly.  The  soldier  is  levied, 
elothed,  armed,  exercised,  he  sleeps,  eats, 
drinks  and  marches,  all  merely  to  fight  at 
the  right  time  and  place. 

If,  therefore,  all  the  threads  of  military 
activity  terminate  in  the  combat,  we  shaU 
grasp  them  all  when  we  settle  the  order 
of  the  combats.  Only  £rom  this  order  and 
its  execution  proceed  the  effects ;  never 
directly  from  the  conditions  preceding 
them.  Now,  in  the  combat  all  the  action 
is  directed  to  the  destruction  of  the  enemy, 
or  rather  of  hie  fighting  powere^  for  this 
lies  in  the  conception  of  combat.  The 
destruction  of  the  enemy's  fighting  power 


is,  therefore,  always  the  means  to  attain 
the  object  of  the  combat. 

This  object  may  likewise  be  the  mere 
destruction  of  the  enemy's  armed  force; 
but  that  is  not  by  any  means  necessary, 
and  it  may  be  something  quite  different. 
Whenever,  for  instance,  as  we  have 
shown,  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  is  not 
the  only  means  to  attain  the  political 
object,  whenever  there  are  other  objects 
which  may  be  pursued,  as  the  aim  in  a 
war,  then  it  follows  of  itself  that  such 
other  objects  may  become  the  object  of 
particular  acts  of  warfare,  and,  therefore, 
also  the  object  of  combats. 

But    even    those    combats  which,   as 
subordinate  acts,  are  in  the  strict  sense 
devoted  to  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's 
fighting  force,  need  not  have  that  destruc- . 
tion  itself  as  their  first  object. 

If  we  think  of  the  manifold  parts  of  a 
great  armed  force,  of  the  number  of  cir- 
ciunstances  which  come  into  activity  when 
it  is  employed,  then  it  is  clear  that  the 
combat  of  such  a  force  must  also  require  a 
manifold  organisation,  a  subordinating  of 
parts  and  formation.  There  may  and 
must  naturally  arise  for  particular  parts 
a  number  of  objects  which  are  not  them- 
selves the  destruction  of  the  enemy's 
armed  force,  and  which,  while  they  cer- 
tainly contribute  to  increase  that  destruc- 
tion, do  so  only  in  an  indirect  manner. 
If  a  battalion  is  ordered  to  drive  the 
enemy  from  a  rising  groimd,  or  a  bridge, 
&c.,  then  properly  the  occupation  of  any 
such  locality  is  the  real  object,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  enemy's  armed  force,  which 
takes  place,  only  the  means  or  secondary 
matter.  If  the  enemy  can  be  driven  away 
merely  by  a  demonstration,  the  object  is 
attained  aU  the  same;  but  this  hill  or 
bridge  is,  in  point  of  fact,  only  required 
as  a  means  of  increasing  the  gross  amount 
of  loss  inflicted  on  the  enemy's  armed 
force.  If  this  is  the  case  on  the  field  of 
battle,  much  more  must  it  be  so  on  the 
whole  theatre  of  war,  where  not  only  one 
army  is  opposed  to  another,  but  one  State, 
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one  nation,  one  whole  country  to  another. 
Here  the  number  of  possible  relations^ 
and  consequently  possible  combinations, 
is  much  greater,  the  diversity  of  measures 
increased,  and  by  the  gradation  of  objects 
each  subordinate  to  another,  the  first 
means  employed  is  further  apart  from 
the  ultimate  object. 

It  is,  therefore,  for  many  reasons  pos- 
sible that  the  object  of  a  combat  is  not 
the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  force,  that 
is,  of  the  force  opposed  to  us,  but  that 
this  only  appears  as  a  means.  But  in  all 
such  cases  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of 
complete  destruction,  for  the  combat  is 
here  nothing  else  but  a  measure  of 
strength — ^has  in  itself  no  value  except 
only  that  of  the  present  result,  that  is,  of 
its  decision. 

But  a  measuring  of  strength  may  be 
effected  in  cases  where  the  opposing  sides 
are  very  unequal  by  a  mere  comparative 
estimate.  In  such  cases  no  fighting  will 
take  place,  and  the  weaker  wUl  immedi- 
ately give  way. 

K  the  object  of  a  combat  is  not  always 
the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  forces 
therein  en  gaged — andif  its  object  can  often 
be  attained  as  well  without  the  combat 
taking  place  at  all,  by  merely  making  a 
resolve  to  fight,  and  by  the  circumstances 
to  which  that  gives  rise— then  that  ex- 
plains how  a  whole  campaign  may  be 
carried  on  with  great  activity  without  the 
actual  combat  playing  any  notable  part 
in  it. 

That  this  may  be  so,  military  history 
proves  by  a  himdred  examples.  How 
many  of  Uiose  cases  had  a  bloodless  deci- 
sion which  can  be  justified,  that  is,  with- 
out involving  a  contradiction ;  and  whether 
some  of  the  celebrities  who  rose  out  of 
them  would  stand  criticism  we  shall 
leave  undecided,  for  all  we  have  to  do 
with  the  matter  is  to  show  the  possibility 
of  such  a  course  of  events  in  war. 

We  have  only  one  means  in  war — ^the 
battle;  but  this  means,  by  the  infinite 
variety  of  ways  in  which  it  may  be  ap- 


plied, leads  us  into  all  the  different  ways 
which  the  multiplicity  of  objects  allows 
of,  so  that  we  seem  to  have  gained 
nothing;  but  that  is  not  the  case,  for 
from  this  imity  of  means  proceeds  a 
thread  which  assists  the  study  of  the 
subject,  as  it  runs  through  the  whole 
web  of  military  activity,  and  holds  it 
together. 

But  we  have  considered  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  enemy's  force  as  one  of  the 
objects  which  may  be  pursued  in  war, 
and  left  undecided  what  importance 
should  be  given  to  it  amongst  other  ob- 
jects. In  certain  cases  it  will  depend  on 
circumstances,  and  as  a  general  question 
we  have  left  its  value  undetermined.  We 
are  once  more  brought  back  upon  it,  and 
we  shall  be  able  to  get  an  insight  into 
the  value  which  must  necessarily  be  ac- 
corded to  it. 

The  combat  is  the  single  activity  in 
war;  in  the  combat  the  destruction  of 
the  enemy  opposed  to  us  is  the  means  to 
the  end ;  it  is  so  even  when  the  combat 
does  not  actually  take  place,  because  in 
that  case  there  lies  at  the  root  of  the  de- 
cision the  supposition  at  all  events  that 
this  destruction  is  to  be  regarded  as 
beyond  doubt.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's 
military  force  is  the  foundation-stone 
of  all  action  in  war,  the  great  sup- 
port of  all  combinations,  which  rest  upon 
it  like  the  arch  on  its  abutments.  All 
action,  therefore,  takes  place  on  the  sup- 
position that  if  the  solution  by  force  of 
arms  which  lies  at  its  foundation  should 
be  realised,  it  will  be  a  favourable  one. 
The  decision  by  arms  is,  for  all  operations 
in  war,  great  and  small,  what  cash  pay- 
ment is  in  bill  transactions.  However 
remote  from  each  other  these  relations, 
however  seldom  the  realisation  may  take 
place,  still  it  can  never  entirely  fail  to 
occur. 

If  the  decision  by  arms  lies  at  the  foun- 
dation of  all  combinations,  then  it  follows 
that  the  enemy  can  defeat  each  of  them  by 
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gaining  a  successful  decision  with  arms, 
not  merely  if  it  is  that  one  on  which  our 
combination  directly  depends,  but  also 
by  any  other,  if  it  is  only  important 
enough  for  every  important  decision  by 
arms — ^that  is,  destruction  of  the  enemy's 
forces  reacts  upon  all  preceding  it,  be- 
cause, like  a  liquid  element,  they  bring 
themselyes  to  a  level. 

Thus,  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's 
armed  force  appears,  therefore,  always 
as  the  superior  and  more  effectuid  means, 
to  which  all  others  must  give  way. 

But  certainly  it  is  only  when  there  is 
a  supposed  equality  in  all  other  condi- 
tions Qbat  we  can  ascribe  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  enemy's  armed  force  a  greater 
efficacy.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a  great 
mistake  to  draw  from  it  the  conclusion 
that  a  blind  dash  must  always  gain  the 
victory  over  skill  and  caution.  An  im- 
skilful  attack  would  lead  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  own  and  not  of  the  enemy's 
force,  and  therefore  is  not  what  is  here 
meant.  The  superior  efficacy  belongs 
not  to  the  means  but  to  the  end^  and  we 
are  only  comparing  the  effect  of  one 
realised  aim  with  the  other. 

If  we  speak  of  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy's  armed  force,  we  must  expressly 
point  out  that  nothing  obHges  us  to  con- 
due  this  idea  to  the  mere  physical  force ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  moral  is  necessarily 
implied  as  well,  because  both  in  fact  are 
interwoven  with  each  other  even  in  the 
most  minute  details,  and,  therefore,  can- 
not be  separated.  But  it  is  just  in  con- 
nection with  the  inevitable  effect  which 
has  been  referred  to,  of  a  great  act  of 
destruction  (a  great  victory)  upon  all 
other  decisions  by  arms,  that  this  moral 
element  is  most  fluid,  if  we  may  use  that 
expression,  and,  therefore,  distributes  it- 
self the  most  easily  through  all  the 
parts. 

Against  the  far  superior  worth  which 
the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  armed 
force  has  over  all  other  means,  stands  the 
expense  and  risk  of  this  means,  and  it  is 


only  to  avoid  these  that  any  other  means 
are  taken. 

That  this  means  must  be  costly  stands 
to  reason,  for  the  waste  of  our  own  mili- 
tary forces  must,  ceteris  paribus,  always 
be  greater  the  more  our  aim  is  directed 
upon  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's. 

But  the  danger  of  this  means  lies  in 
this,  that  just  the  greater  efficacy  which 
we  seek  recoils  on  ourselves,  and  therefore 
has  worse  consequences  in  case  we  fail  of 
success. 

Other    methods    are,    therefore,    less 
costly  when  they  succeed,  less  dangerous 
when  they  fail;    but  in    this  is   neces- 
sarily lodged  the  condition  that  they  are 
only  opposed  to   similar  ones,  that  is, 
that  the  enemy  acts  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple ;  for  if  the  enemy  should  choose  the 
way  of  a  great   decision  by  arms,   our 
means  must  on  that  account  he  changed  against 
our  toill^  in  order  to  correspond  with  his. 
Then  aU  depends  on  the  issue  of  the  act 
of  destruction ;  but  of  course  it  is  evident 
that,    ceteris    paribus,   in     this    act    we 
must  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  all  respects 
because  our  views  and  our  means  had 
been  directed  in  part  upon  other  objects, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  the  enemy. 
Two  different  objects  of  which  one  is  not 
part    of   the  other  exclude  each  other ; 
and,  therefore,    a  force  which  may  be 
applicable  for  the  one,  may  not  serve  for  * 
the  other.       If,   therefore,  one   of  two 
belligerents  is  determined  to  take  the 
way    of   the   great  decision    by    arms, 
then  he   has    also   a    high  probability 
of  success,    as    soon    as    he    is  certain 
his  opponent   will   not  take  that  way, 
but    follows    a    different    object ;     and 
every  one  who  sets  before  himself  any 
such  other  aim  only  does  so  in  a  reason- 
able maimer,  provided  he  acts  on  the  sup- 
position that  his  adversary  has  as  little 
intention  as  he  has  of  resorting  to  the 
great  decision  by  arms. 

But  what  we  have  hera  said  of  another 
direction  of  views  and  forces  relates  only 
to  other  positive  objects,  which  we  may 
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propoee  to  ourselves  in  wax  besides  the 
destruction  of  the  enemy's  force,  not  by 
any  means  to  the  pure  defensive,  which 
may  be  adopted  with  a  view  thereby  to 
exhaust  the  enemy's  forces.  In  the  pure 
defensive,  the  positive  object  is  wanting, 
and,  therefore,  while  on  the  defensive, 
our  forces  cannot  at  the  same  time  be 
directed  on  other  objects ;  they  can  only 
be  employed  to  defeat  the  intentions  of 
the  enemy. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  opposite 
of  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  armed 
force,  that  is  to  say,  the  preservation 
of  our  own.  These  two  efforts  always 
go  together,  as  they  mutually  act  and 
re-act  on  each  other ;  they  are  integral 
parts  of  one  and  the  same  view,  and 
we  have  only  to  ascertain  what  effect 
is  produced  when  one  or  the  other 
has  the  predominance.  The  endeavour 
to  destroy  the  enemy's  force  has  a 
positive  object  and  leads  to  positive  re- 
sults, of  which  the  final  aim  is  the 
conquest  of  the  enemy.  The  preser- 
vation of  our  own  forces  has  a  negative 
object,  leads  ^therefore  to  the  defeat  of 
the  enemy's  intentions,  that  is  to  pure 
resistance,  of  which  the  final  aim  can  be 
nothing  more  than  to  prolong  the  dura- 
tion of  the  contest,  so  that  the  enemy 
shall  exhaust  himself  in  it. 

The  effort  with  a  positive  object  calls 
into  existence  the  act  of  destruction  ;  the 
effort  with  the  negative  object  awaits  it. 

How  far  this  state  of  expectation  should 
and  may  be  carried  we  shall  enter  into 
more  particularly  in  the  theory  of  attack 
and  defence,  at  the  origin  of  which  we 
again  find  ourselves.  Here  we  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  with  saying  that  the  await* 
ing  must  be  no  absolute  endurance,  and 
that  in  the  action  botmd  up  with  it  the 
destruction  of  the  enemy's  armed  force  en- 
gaged in  this  conflict  may  be  the  aim  just 
as  well  as  anything  else.  It  would,  there- 
fore, be  a  great  error  in  the  fundamental 
idea  to  suppose  that  the  consequence  of 
the  negative  course  is  that  we  are  pre- 


cluded from  choosing  the  destruction  of 
the  enemy's  military  force  as  our  object, 
and  must  prefer  a   bloodless  solution. 
The  advantage  which  the  negative  effort 
gives  may   certainly  lead  to  that,   but 
only  at  the  risk  of  its  not  being  the  most 
advisable  method,  as  that  question  is  de- 
pendent on  totally  different  conditions, 
resting  not  with  ourselves  but  with  our 
opponents.      This  other  bloodless  way 
cannot,   therefore,    be   looked  upon  at 
a]l  as  the  natural  means  of  satisfying 
our  great  anxiety  to  spare  our  forces; 
on   the   contrary,    when    circumstances 
are  not  favourable  to  that  way,  it  would 
be  the  means  of  completely  ruining  them. 
Very  many  Oenercds  have  fallen  into 
this  error,  and  been  ruined  by  it    The 
only  necessary  effect  resulting  from  the 
superiority  of  the  negative  effort  is  the 
delay  of  the  decision,  so  that  the  party 
acting  takes  refuge  in  that  way,  as  it 
were,  in  the  expectation  of  the  decisive 
moment.     The  consequence  of  that  is 
generally  the  postponement  of  the  action  as 
much  as  possible  in  time  and  also  in  space, 
in  so  far  as  space  is  in  connection  with 
it.     K  the  moment  has  arrived  in  which 
this  can    no    longer   be  done    without 
ruinous  disadvantage,  then  the  advan- 
tage of  the  negative  must  be  considered 
as  exhausted,  and  then   comes  forward 
unchanged  the  effort  for  the  destruction 
of  the  enemy's  force,  which  was  kept 
back  by  a  counterpoise,  but  never  dis- 
carded* 

We  have  seen,  therefore,  in  the  fore- 
going reflections,  that  there  are  many 
ways  to  the  aim,  that  is,  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  political  object ;  but  that  the 
only  means  is  the  combat,  and  that  con- 
sequently everything  is  subject  to  a 
supreme  law :  which  is  the  decision  hy 
arms;  that  where  this  is  really  demanded 
by  one,  it  is  a  redress  which  cannot  be 
refused  by  the  other ;  that,  therefore,  a 
belligerent  who  takes  any  other  way 
must  make  sure  that  his  opponent  will 
not  take  this  means  of  redress,  or  his 
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cause  may  be  lost  in  that  supreme  conrt ; 
that,  therefore,  in  short,  the  destruction 
of  the  enemy's  armed  force  amongst  all 
the  objects  which  can  be  pursued  in  war 
appears  always  as  that  one  which  over- 
rules all. 

What  may  be  achieved  by  combina- 
tions of  another  kind  in  war  we  shall 
only  learn  in  the  sequel,  and  naturally 
only  by  degrees.  We  content  ourselves 
here  with  acknowledging  in  general  their 
possibility,  as  something  pointing  to  the 
difference  between  the  reality  and  the  con- 
ception, and  to  the  influence  of  particular 
circumstances.  But  we  could  not  avoid 
showing  at  once  that  the  bloody  solution  of 
the  crisis,  the  effort  for  the  destruction 
of  the  enemy's  force,  is  the  firstborn  son 
of  war.  If  when  political  objects  are  un- 
important, motives  weak,  the  excitement 
of  forces  small,  a  cautious  commander 
tries  in  aU  kinds  of  ways,  without  great 
crises  and  bloody  solutions,  to  twist  him- 
self skilfully  into  a  peace  through  the 
characteristic  weaknesses  of  his  enemy 
in  the  field  and  in  the  Cabinet,  we  have 


no  right  to  find  fault  with  him,  if  the 
premises  on  which  he  acts  are  well 
founded  and  justified  by  success;  still 
we  must  require  him  to  remember  that 
he  only  travels  on  forbidden  tracks, 
where  the  Qtod  of  War  may  surprise 
him ;  that  he  ought  always  to  keep  his 
eye  on  the  enemy,  in  order  that  he  may 
not  have  to  defend  himself  with  a  dress 
rapier  if  the  enemy  takes  up  a  sharp 
sword. 

The  consequences  of  the  nature  of  war, 
how  end  and  means  act  in  it,  how  in  the 
modifications  of  reality  it  deviates  some- 
times more  sometimes  less  from  its  strict 
original  conception,  plays  backwards  and 
forwards,  yet  always  remains  under  that 
strict  conception  as  under  a  supreme 
law  :  all  this  we  must  retain  in  idea,  and 
bear  constantly  in  mind  in  the  considera- 
tion of  each  of  the  succeeding  subjects,  if 
we  would  rightly  comprehend  their  true 
relations  and  proper  importance,  and  not 
become  involved  incessantly  in  the  most 
glaring  contradictions  with  the  reality, 
and  at  last  with  our  own  selves. 
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Every  special  calling  in  life,  if  it  is  to  be 
followed  with  success,  requires  peculiar 
qualifications  of  understanding  and  soid. 
Where  these  are  of  a  high  order,  and 
manifest  themselves  by  extraordinary 
achievements  the  mind  to  which  they  be- 
long is  termed  genius. 

We  know  very  well  that  this  word  is 
used  in  many  sig^nifications,  which  are 
very  different  both  in  extent  and  nature, 
and  that  with  many  of  these  significa- 
tions it  is  a  very  difficult  task  to  define 
the  essence  of  Genius ;  but  as  we  neither 
profess  to  be  philosopher  nor  gramma- 


rian, we  must  be  allowed  to  keep  to 
the  meaning  usual  in  ordinary  language, 
and  to  understand  by  ''genius"  a  very 
high  mental  capacity  for  certain  employ- 
ments. 

We  wish  to  stop  for  a  moment  over 
this  faculty  and  dignity  of  the  mind,  in 
order  to  vindicate  its  title,  and  to 
explain  more  fully  the  meaning  of  the 
conception.  But  we  shall  not  dwell  on 
that  (genius)  which  has  obtained  its  title 
through  a  very  great  talent,  at  genius 
properly  so-called,  that  is  a  conception 
which  has  no  defined  limits,  and  what 
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we  have  to  do  is  to  bring  under  con- 
sideration every  common  tendency  of  the 
powers  of  the  mind  and  soul  towards  the 
business  of  war,  the  whole  of  which  com- 
mon tendencies  we  may  look  upon  as 
the  essence  of  military  genius.  We  say 
"  common,"  for  just  therein  consists 
military  genius,  that  it  is  not  one  single 
quality  bearing  upon  war,  as,  for  in- 
stance, courage,  while  other  qualities 
of  mind  and  soul  are  wanting,  -or 
have  a  direction  which  is  unserviceable 
for  war ;  but  that  it  is  an  harmonious  asso- 
eiation  of  powers ^  in  which  one  or  other 
may  predominate,  but  none  must  be  in 
opposition. 

If  every  combatant  required  to  be  more 
or  less  endowed  with  military  genius, 
theji  our  armies  wotdd  be  very  weak ;  for 
as  it  implies  a  peculiar  bent  of  the  in- 
telligent powers,  therefore  it  can  only 
rarely  be  found  where  the  mental  powers 
of  a  people  are  called  into  requisition,  and 
trained  in  so  many  different  ways.  The 
fewer  the  employments  followed  by  a 
nation,  the  more  tiiat  of  arms  predomin- 
ates, so  much  the  more  prevd.ent  mili- 
tary genius  must  also  be  found.  But  this 
merely  applies  to  its  prevalence,  by  no 
means  to  its  degree,  for  that  depends  on 
the  general  state  of  intellectual  cidture  in 
the  country.  K  we  look  at  a  wild,  war- 
like race,  then  we  find  a  warlike  spirit  in 
individuals  much  more  common  than  in  a 
civilised  people ;  for  in  the  former  almost 
every  warrior  possesses  it ;  whilst  in  the 
civilised,  whole  masses  are  only  carried 
away  by  it  from  necessity,  never  by  incli- 
nation. But  amongst  uncivilised  people 
we  never  find  a  really  great  genercd,  and 
very  seldom  what  we  can  properly  call  a 
military  genius,  because  that  requires  a 
development  of  the  intelligent  powers 
which  cannot  be  found  in  an  uncivilised 
state.  That  a  civilised  people  may  also 
have  a  warlike  tendency  and  development 
is  a  matter  of  course ;  and  the  more  this 
is  general,  the  more  frequently  also  will 
military  spirit   be  found  in  individuals 


in  their  armies.  Now  as  this  coincides  in 
such  case  with  the  higher  degree  of 
civilisation,  therefore  from  such  nations 
have  issued  forth  the  most  brilliant 
military  exploits,  as  the  Bomans  and 
the  French  have  exemplified.  The 
greatest  names  in  these  and  in  all  other 
nations  that  have  been  renowned  in 
war,  belong  strictly  to  epochs  of  higher 
cidture. 

From  this  we  may  infer  how  great  a 
share  the  intelligent  powers  have  in  supe- 
rior military  genius.  We  shall  now  look 
more  closely  into  this  point. 

War  is  the  province  of  danger,  and 
therefore  courage  above  all  things  is  the 
first  quality  of  a  warrior. 

Courage  is  of  two  kinds ;  first,  physical 
courage,  or  courage  in  presence  of  danger 
to  the  person:  and  next,  moral  cour- 
age, or  courage  before  responsibility; 
whether  it  be  before  the  judgment-seat 
of  external  authority,  or  of  the  inner 
power,  the  conscience.  We  only  speak 
here  of  the  first. 

Courage  before  danger  to  the  person, 
again,  is  of  two  kinds.  First,  it  may  be 
indifference  to  danger,  whether  proceed- 
ing from  the  organism  of  the  individual, 
contempt  of  death,  or  habit :  in  any  of 
these  cases  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  per- 
manent condition. 

Secondly,  courage  may  proceed  from 
positive  motives ;  such  as  personal  pride, 
patriotism,  enthusiasm  of  any  kind.  In 
this  case  courage  is  not  so  much  a  nor- 
mal condition  as  an  impulse. 

We  may  conceive  that  the  two  kinds 
act  differently.  The  first  kind  is  more 
certain,  because  it  has  become  a  second 
nature,  never  forsakes  the  man :  the 
second  often  leads  him  further.  In  the 
first  there  is  more  of  firmness,  in  the 
second  of  boldness.  The  first  leaves  the 
judgment  cooler,  the  second  raises  its 
power  at  times,  but  often  bewilders  it. 
The  two  combined  make  up  the  most 
perfect  kind  of  courage. 

War  is  the  province  of  physical  exer- 
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tion  and  suifering.  In  order  not  to  be 
completely  overcome  by  them,  a  certain 
strength  of  body  and  mind  is  required, 
which,  either  natural  or  acquired,  pro- 
duces indifference  to  them.  With  these 
qualifications  under  the  guidance  of 
simply  a  sound  understanding,  a  man  is 
at  once  a  proper  instrument  for  war;  and 
these  are  the  qualifications  so  generally 
to  be  met  with  amongst  wild  and  half- 
civilised  tribes.  If  we  go  further  in  the 
demands  which  war  makes  on  its  votaries, 
then  we  fijid  the  powers  of  the  imder- 
standing  predominating.  War  is  the  pro- 
vince of  uncertainty  :  three -fourths  of 
those  things  upon  which  action  in  war 
must  be  calculated,  are  hidden  more  or 
less  in  the  clouds  of  great  uncertainty. 
Here,  then,  above  all  a  fine  and  penetra- 
ting mind  is  called  for,  to  grope  out  the 
truth  by  the  tact  of  its  judgment 

A  common  understanding  may,  at  one 
time,  perhaps  hit  upon  this  truth  by 
accident:  an  extraordinary  courage,  at 
another  time,  may  compensate  for  the 
want  of  this  tact :  but  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  average  result  will  always  bring 
to  light  the  deficient  tmderstanding. 

War  is  the  province  of  chance.  In  no 
sphere  of  human  activity  is  such  a  margin 
to  be  left  for  this  intruder,  because  none 
is  so  much  in  constant  contact  with  him 
on  all  sides.  He  increases  the  tmcer- 
tainty  of  every  circumstance,  and  de- 
ranges the  course  of  events. 

From  this  uncertainty  of  all  intelli- 
gence and  suppositions,  this  continual 
interposition  of  chance,  the  actor  in  war 
constantly  finds  things  different  to  his 
expectations;  and  this  cannot  fail  to 
have  an  influence  on  his  plans,  or  at 
least'  on  the  presumptions  connected  with 
these  plans.  If  this  influence  is  so  great 
as  to  render  the  pre-determined  plan 
completely  nugatory,  then,  as  a  rule,  a 
new  one  must  be  substituted  in  its  place ; 
but  at  the  moment  the  necessary  data 
are  often  wanting  for  this,  because  in 
the  course  of  action  circumstances  press 


for  immediate  decision,  and  allow  no 
time  to  look  about  for  fresh  data, 
often  not  enough  for  mature  considera- 
tion. But  it  much  more  often  happens 
that  the  correction  of  one  premise,  and 
the  knowledge  of  chance  events  which 
have  arisen,  are  not  quite  sufS.cient 
to  overthrow  our  plans  completely,  but 
only  suffice  to  produce  hesitation.  Our 
knowledge  of  circumstances  has  in- 
creased, but  our  uncertainty,  instead  of 
having  diminished,  has  only  increased. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  that  we  do  not  gain 
all  our  experience  at  once,  but  by  de- 
grees ;  so  our  determinations  continue  to 
be  assailed  incess€intly  by  fresh  experi- 
ence ;  and  the  mind,  if  we  may  use  the 
expression,  must  always  be  under  arms. 

Now,  if  it  is  to  get  safely  through  this 
perpetual  conflict  with  the  unexpected, 
two  qualities  are  indispensable:  in  the  first 
place  an  understanding  which,  even  in 
the  midst  of  this  intense  obscurity,  is 
not  without  some  traces  of  inner  light, 
which  lead  to  the  truth,  and  then  the 
courage  to  follow  this  faint  light.  The 
first  is  figuratively  expressed  by  the 
French  phrase  coup  (Tml,  The  other 
is  resolution.  As  the  battle  is  the  feature 
in  WBX  to  which  attention  was  originally 
chiefly  directed,  and  as  time  and  space  are 
important  elements  in  it,  and  were  more 
particularly  so  when  cavalry  with  their 
rapid  decisions  were  the  chief  arm,  the 
idea  of  rapid  and  correct  decision  related 
in  the  first  instance  to  the  estimation  of 
these  two  elements,  and  to  denote  the 
idea  an  expression  was  adopted  which 
actually  only  points  to  a  correct  judg- 
ment by  eye.  Many  teachers  of  the  art 
of  war  also  then  gave  this  limited  signifi- 
cation as  the  definition  of  coup  d^cBtl. 
But  it  is  undeniable  that  all  able  de- 
cisions formed  in  the  moment  of  action 
soon  came  to  be  tmderstood  by  the  ex- 
pression, as  for  instance  the  hitting  upon 
the  right  point  of  attack,  etc.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  only  the  physical,  but  more 
frequently  the  mental  eye  which  is  meant 
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in  e<mp  tTcnl.  Naturally,  the  ezpreesion, 
like  the  thing,  is  always  more  in  its  plaoe 
in  the  field  of  tactics  :  still,  it  must  not 
be  wanting  in  strategy,  inasmuch  as  in 
it  rapid  decisions  are  often  necessary. 
If  we  strip  this  conception  of  that  which 
the  expression  has  g^ven  it  of  the  over 
figurative  and  restricted,  then  it  amounts 
simply  to  the  rapid  discovery  of  a  truth, 
which  to  the  ordinary  mind  is  either  not 
visible  at  all  or  only  becomes  so  after 
long  examination  and  reflection. 

Besolution  is  an  act  of  courage  in 
single  instances,  and  if  it  becomes  a  cha- 
racteristic trait,  it  is  a  habit  of  the  mind. 
But  here  we  do  not  mean  courage  in 
face  of  bodily  danger,  but  in  face  of 
responsibility,  therefore  to  a  certain 
extent  against  moral  danger.  This  has 
been  often  called  courage  d*e9pritf  on  the 
ground  that  it  springs  from  the  under- 
standing; nevertheless,  it  is  no  act  of 
the  understanding  on  that  account ; 
it  is  an  act  of  feeling.  Mere  intelli- 
gence is  still  not  courage,  for  we 
often  see  the  cleverest  people  devoid  of 
resolution.  The  mind  must,  therefore, 
first  awaken  the  feeling  of  courage,  and 
then  be  guided  and  supported  by  it, 
because  in  momentaiy  emergencies  the 
man  is  swayed  more  by  his  feelings  than 
his  thoughts. 

We  have  assigned  to  resolution  the 
office  of  removing  the  torments  of  doubt, 
and  the  dangers  of  delay,  when  there  are  no 
sufficient  motives  for  guidance.  Through 
the  unscrupulous  use  of  language  which 
is  prevalent,  this  term  is  often  applied  to 
the  mere  propensity  to  daring,  to  bravery, 
boldness,  or  temerity.  But,  when  there 
are  sufficient  motives  in  the  man,  let  them 
bie  objective  or  subjective,  true  or  false, 
we  have  no  right  to  speak  of  his  resolu- 
tion ;  for,  when  we  do  so,  we  put  our- 
selves in  his  place,  and  we  throw  into  the 
scale  doubts  which  did  not  exist  with  him. 

Here,  there  is  no  question  of  anything 
but  of  strength  and  weakness.  We  are  not 
pedantic  enough  to  dispute  with  the  use 


of  language  about  this  little  misapplica- 
tion, our  observation  is  only  intended  to 
remove  wrong  objections. 

This  resolution  now,  which  overcomes 
the  state  of  doubting,  can  only  be  called 
forth  by  the  intellect  and  in  fact  by  a 
peculiar  tendency  of  the  same.  We 
maintain  that  the  mere  union  of  a  su- 
perior understanding  and  the  neces- 
sary feelings  are  not  sufficient  to  make 
up  resolution.  There  are  persons  who 
possess  the  keenest  perception  for  the 
most  difficult  problems,  who  are  also  not 
fearful  of  responsibilify,  and  yet  in  cases 
of  difficulty  cannot  come  to  a  resolution. 
Their  courage  and  their  sagacity  operate 
independendy  of  each  other,  do  not  give 
each  other  a  hand,  and  on  that  account 
do  not  produce  resolution  as  a  result. 
The  forerunner  of  resolution  is  an  act  of 
the  mind  making  evident  the  necessity 
of  venturing,  and  thus  influencing  the 
will.  This  quite  peculiar  direction  of  the 
mind,  which  conquers  every  other  fear  in 
man  by  the  fear  of  wavering  or  doubting, 
is  what  makes  np  resolution  in  strong 
minds:  therefore,  in  our  opinion,  men 
who  have  little  intelligence  can  never  be 
resolute.  They  may  act  without  hesita- 
tion under  perplexing  circumstances,  but 
then  they  act  without  reflection.  Now  of 
course,  when  a  man  acts  without  reflec- 
tion he  cannot  be  at  variance  with  him- 
self by  doubts,  and  such  a  mode  of  action 
may  now  and  then  lead  to  the  right  point; 
but  we  say  now  as  before,  it  is  the  average 
result  which  indicates  the  existence  of 
military  genius.  Should  our  assertion 
appear  extraordinary  to  any  one,  because 
he  knows  many  a  resolute  hussar-officer 
who  is  no  deep  thinker,  we  must  remind 
him  that  the  question  here  is  about  a 
peculiar  direction  of  the  mind,  and  not 
about  great  thinking  powers. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  resolution 
is  indebted  to  a  special  direction  of  the 
mind  for  its  existence,  a  direction  which 
belongs  to  a  strong  head,  rather  than  to 
a  brmiant  one.       In  corroboration  of 
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this  genealogy  of  resolution  we  may  add 
that  there  have  been  many  inBtanoes  of 
men  who  have  shown  the  greatest  reso* 
lution  in  an  inferior  rank,  and  have  lost 
it  in  a  higher  position.  While  on  the 
one  hand  they  are  obliged  to  resolve,  on 
the  other  they  see  the  dangers  of  a 
wrong  decision,  and  as  they  are  sur- 
rounded with  things  new  to  them, 
their  understanding  loses  its  original 
force,  and  they  become  only  the  more 
timid  the  more  they  become  aware  of  the 
danger  of  the  irresolution  into  which 
they  have  fallen,  and  the  more  they  have 
formerly  been  in  the  habit  of  acting  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment. 

From  the  coup  tTcsil  and  resolution, 
we  are  naturally  led  to  speak  of  its 
kindred  quality,  presence  of  mind^  which 
in  a  region  of  the  unexpected  like 
war  must  act  a  great  part,  for  it  is  indeed 
nothing  but  a  great  conquest  over  the 
unexpected.  As  we  admire  presence 
of  mind  in  a  pithy  answer  to  anything 
said  unexpectedly,  so  we  admire  it  in  a 
ready  expedient  on  sudden  danger. 
Neither  the  answer  nor  the  expedient 
need  be  in  themselves  extraordinary,  if 
they  only  hit  the  point ;  for  that  which  as 
the  result  of  mature  reflection  would  be 
nothing  unusual,  therefore  insignificant 
in  its  impression  on  us,  may  as  an  instanta* 
neous  act  of  the  mind  produce  a  pleasing 
impression.  The  expression  '^  presence 
of  mind"  certainly  denotes  very  fitly  the 
readiness  and  rapidity  of  the  help  ren- 
dered by  the  mind. 

Whether  this  noble  quality  of  a  man 
is  to  be  ascribed  more  to  the  peculiarity 
of  his  mind  or  to  the  equanimity  of 
his  feelings,  depends  on  l3ie  nature  of 
the  case,  although  neither  of  the  two  can 
be  entirely  wanting.  A  telling  repartee 
bespeaks  rather  a  ready  wit,  a  ready  ex- 
pedient on  sudden  danger  implies  more 
particularly  a  well-balanced  mind. 

If  we  take  a  general  view  of  the  four 
elements  composing  the  atmosphere  in 
which  war  moves,    of  danger^   physical 


efforts^  uncertainty^  and  ^nce^  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  that  a  great  force  of  mind  and 
understanding  are  requisite  to  be  able  to 
make  way  with  safety  and  success  amongst 
such  opposing  elements,  a  force  which, 
according  to  the  difEerent  modifications 
arising  out  of  circumstances,  we  find 
termed  by  military  writers  and  annalists 
as  energy y  firmness^  staunehnesSf  strength  of 
mind  and  character.  All  these  manifes- 
tations of  the  heroic  nature  might  be  re- 
garded as  one  and  the  same  power  of 
volition,  modified  according  to  circum- 
stances; but  nearly  related  as  these 
things  are  to  each  other,  still  they  are 
not  one  and  the  same,  and  it  is  desirable 
for  us  to  disting^sh  here  a  little  more 
closely  at  least  the  action  of  the  powers 
of  the  soul  in  relation  to  them. 

In  the  first  place,  to  make  the  concep- 
tion dear,  it  is  essential  to  observe  that 
the  weight,  burden,  resistance,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be  called,  by  which  that  force 
of  the  soul  in  the  general  is  brought  to 
light,  is  only  in  a  very  small  measure  the 
enemy's  activity,  the  enemy's  resistance, 
the  enemy's  action  directly.  The  enemy's 
activity  only  affects  the  general  directly  in 
the  first  place  in  relation  to  his  person, 
without  disturbing  his  action  as  com- 
mander. If  the  enemy,  instead  of  two 
hours,  resists  for  four,  the  commander 
instead  of  two  hours  is  four  hours  in 
danger ;  this  is  a  quantity  which  plainly 
diminiahes  the  higher  the  rank  of  the 
commander.  What  is  it  for  one  in  the 
post  of  commander-in-chief?  It  is 
nothing. 

8econdly,althoughthe  opposition  offered 
by  the  enemy  has  a  direct  effect  on  the 
commander  through  the  loss  of  means  aris- 
ing from  prolonged  resistance,  and  the 
responsibility  connected  with  that  loss, 
and  his  force  of  will  is  first  tested  and 
called  forth  by  these  anxious  considera- 
tions ;  still  we  maintain  that  this  is  not  the 
heaviest  burden  by  far  which  he  has  to 
bear,  because  he  has  only  himself  to  settle 
with.    All  the  other  effects  of  the  enemy's 
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resistance  act  directly  upon  the  combat- 
ants under  his  command,  and  through 
them  re- act  upon  him. 

As  long  as  a  troop  full  of  good  courage 
fights  with  zeal  and  spirit,  it  is  seldom 
necessary  for  the  chief  to  show  great 
energy  of  purpose  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
object.  But,  as  soon  as  difficulties  arise 
— and  that  must  always  happen  when 
great  results  are  at  stake — ^then  things 
no  longer  move  on  of  themselves  like  a 
well-oiled  machine,  the  machine  itself 
then  begins  to  oifer  resistance,  and  to 
overcome  this,  the  commander  must  have 
a  great  force  of  wilL  By  this  resistance, 
we  must  not  exactly  suppose  disobedience 
and  murmurs,  although  these  are  frequent 
enough  with  particular  individuals  ;  it  is 
the  whole  feeling  of  the  dissolution 
of  aU  physical  and  moral  power,  it  is 
the  heart-rending  sight  of  the  bloody 
sacrifice  which  the  commander  has  to 
contend  with  in  himself  and  then,  in  all 
others  who  directly  or  indirectly  transfer 
to  him  their  impressions,  feelings,  anxie- 
tiei^  and  desires.  As  the  forces  in  one  indi- 
vidual after  another  become  prostrated, 
and  can  no  longer  be  excited  and  sup- 
ported by  an  effort  of  his  own  will,  the 
whole  inertia  of  the  mass  gradually  rests 
its  weight  on  the  will  of  the  commander : 
by  the  spark  in  his  breast,  by  the  light  of 
his  spirit,  the  spark  of  purposes,  the  light 
of  hope  must  be  kindled  afresh  in  others : 
in  so  far  only  as  he  is  equal  to  this,  he 
stands  above  the  masses,  and  continues 
to  be  their  master ;  whenever  that  influ- 
ence ceases  and  his  own  spirit  is  no  longer 
strong  enough  to  revive  the  spirit  of  all 
others,  the  masses  drawing  him  down 
with  them  sink  into  the  lower  region  of 
animal  nature,  which  shrinks  £rom  danger 
and  knows  not  shame.  These  are  the 
weights  which  the  courage  and  intelligent 
faculties  of  the  military  commander  have 
to  overcome,  if  he  is  to  make  his  name 
illustrious.  They  increase  with  the  masses, 
and,  therefore,  if  the  forces  in  question 
are  to  continue  equal  to  the  burden,  thoy 


must  rise  in  proportion  to  the  height  of 
the  station. 

Energy  in  action  expresses  the  strength 
of  the  motive  through  which  the  action 
is  excited,  let  the  motive  have  its  origin 
in  a  conviction  of  the  understanding,  or 
in  an  impulse.  But  the  latter  can  hardly 
ever  be  wanting  where  great  force  is  to 
show  itself. 

Of  all  the  noble  feelings  which  fill 
the  human  heart  in  the  exciting  tu- 
mult of  battle,  none,  we  must  ad- 
mit, are  so  powerful  and  constant  as 
the  soul's  thirst  for  honour  and  renown, 
which  the  German  language  treats  so 
unfairly,  and  tends  to  depreciate  by 
the  unworthy  associations  in  the  words 
Ehrgeiz  (g^eed  of  honour)  and  Ruhmmeht 
(hankering  after  glory).  No  doubt  it  is 
just  in  war  that  the  abuse  of  these  proud 
aspirations  of  the  soul  must  bring  upon 
the  human  race  the  most  shocking 
outrages;  but  by  their,  origin,  they 
are  certainly  to  be  counted  amongst  the 
noblest  feelings  which  belong  to  human 
nature,  and  in  war  they  are  the  vivifying 
principle  which  gives  the  enormous  body 
a  spirit.  Although  other  feelings  may  be 
more  general  in  their  influence,  and  many 
of  them — such  as  love  of  country,  fa- 
naticism, revenge,  enthusiasm  of  every 
kind — may  seem  to  stand  higher,  the 
thirst  for  honour  and  renown  still  re- 
mains indispensable.  Those  other  feel- 
ings may  rouse  the  great  masses  in 
general,  and  excite  them  more  power- 
fully, but  they  do  not  give  the  leader 
a  desire  to  will  more  than  others, 
which  is  an  essential  requisite  in  his 
position,  if  he  is  to  make  himself  dis- 
tinguished in  it.  They  do  not,  like  a 
thirst  fdr  honour,  make  the  military  act 
specially  the  property  of  the  leader,  which 
he  strives  to  turn  to  the  best  account ; 
where  he  ploughs  with  toil,  sows  with 
care,  that  he  may  reap  plentifully.  It  is 
through  these  aspirations  we  have  been 
spealuDg  of  in  commanders,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  this  sort  of  energy, 
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this  spirit  of  emulation,  these  incentives, 
that  the  action  of  armies  is  chiefly  ani- 
mated and  made  successful.  And  now 
as  to  that  which  specially  concerns  the 
head  of  all,  we  ask,  Has  there  ever  been 
a  great  commander  destitute  of  the  love 
of  honour,  or  is  such  a  character  even 
conceivable  ? 

Firmness  denotes  the  resistance  of  the 
will  in  relation  to  the  force  of  a  single 
blow,  staunchness  in  relation  to  a  con- 
tinuance of  blows.  Close  as  is  the  ana- 
logy between  the  two,  and  often  as  the 
one  is  used  in  place  of  the  other,  still 
there  is  a  notable  difference  between 
them  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  inas- 
much as  firmness  against  a  single  power- 
ful impression  may  have  its  root  in  the 
mere  strength  of  a  feeling,  but  staunch- 
ness must  be  supported  rather  by  the 
understanding,  for  the  greater  the  dura- 
tion of  an  action  the  more  systematic 
deliberation  is  connected  with  it,  and 
&om  this  staunchness  partly  derives  its 
power. 

K  we  now  turn  to  strength  of  mind  or 
soulf  then  the  first  question  is,  What  are 
we  to  imderstand  thereby  ? 

Plainly  it  is  not  vehement  expressions 
of  feeling,  nor  easily  excited  passions,  for 
that  woiild  be  contrary  to  all  the  usage  of 
language  ;  but  the  power  of  listening  to 
reason  in  the  midst  of  the  most  intense 
excitement,  in  the  storm  of  the  most  vio- 
lent passions.  Shoidd  this  power  depend 
on  strength  of  understanding  alone  ?  We 
doubt  it.  The  fact  that  there  are  men 
of  the  greatest  intellect  who  cannot  com- 
mand themselves,  certainly  proves  no- 
thing to  the  contrary ;  for  we  might  say 
that  it  perhaps  requires  an  imderstand- 
ing  of  a  powerful  rather  than  of  a  com- 
prehensive nature :  but  we  believe  we 
shaU  be  nearer  the  truth  if  we  assume 
that  the  power  of  submitting  oneself  to 
the  control  of  the  understanding,  even 
in  moments  of  the  most  violent  excite- 
ment of  the  feelings,  that  power  which 
we  call  sel/'Command,  has  its  root  in  the 


heart  itself.  It  is,  in  point  of  fact, 
another  feeling,  which,  in  strong  minds 
balances  the  excited  passions  without 
destroying  them  ;  and  it  is  only  through 
this  equilibrium  that  the  mastery  of  the 
imderstanding  is  secured.  This  counter- 
poise is  nothing  but  a  sense  of  the  dig- 
nity of  man,  that  noblest  pride,  that 
deeply-seated  desire  of  the  soul,  always 
to  act  as  a  being  endued  with  under- 
standing and  reason.  We  may,  there- 
fore, say  that  a  strong  mind  is  one  which 
does  not  lose  its  balance  even  under  the 
most  violent  excitement. 

If  we  cast  a  glance  at  the  variety  to  be 
observed  in  the  human  character  in 
respect  to  feeling,  we  find,  first,  some 
people  who  have  very  little  excitability, 
who  are  called  phlegmatic  or  indolent. 

Secondly,  some  very  excitable,  but 
whose  feelings  still  never  overstep  certain 
limits,  and  who  are  therefore  known  as 
men  full  of  feeling,  but  sober-minded. 

Thirdly,   those   who    are  very  easily 
roused,  whose  feelings  blaze  up  quickly  u^au 
and  violently  like  gunpowder,  but  do  not 
last. 

Fourthly,  and  lastly,  those  who  cannot 
be  moved  by  slight  causes,  and  who  gene- 
rally are  not  to  be  roused  suddenly,  but 
only  gradually;  but  whose  feelings  be- 
come very  powerful,  and  are  much  more 
lasting.  These  are  men  with  strong 
passions,  l3ring  deep  and  latent. 

This  difference  of  character  lies,  pro- 
bably, close  on  the  confines  of  the  phy- 
sical powers  which  move  the  human  organ- 
ism, and  belongs  to  that  amphibious 
organisation  which  we  call  the  nervous 
system,  which  appears  to  be  partly  mate- 
rial, partly  spiritual.  With  our  weak 
philosophy,  we  shall  not  proceed  farther 
in  this  mysterious  field.  But  it  is  im- 
portant for  us  to  sx)end  a  moment  over 
the  effects  which  these  different  natures 
have  on  action  in  war,  and  to  see  how  far 
a  great  strength  of  mind  is  to  be  expected 
from  them. 

Indolent  men  cannot  easily  be  thrown 
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ont  of  their  equanimity ;  but  we  cannot 
certainly  say  there  is  strong^  of  mind 
where  there  is  a  want  of  all  manifesta* 
tion  of  power.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  such  men  have  a 
certain  peculiar  aptitude  for  war,  on  ac- 
count of  their  constant  equanimity.  They 
often  want  the  positive  motiye  to  action, 
impulse,  and  consequently  activity,  but 
they  are  not  apt  to  throw  things  into 
disorder. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  second  dass  is, 
that  they  are  easily  excited  to  act  on 
trifling  grounds;  but  in  g^at  matters 
they  are  easily  overwhelmed.  Men  of 
this  kind  show  great  activity  in  helping 
an  unfortunate  individual;  but  by  the 
distress  of  a  whole  nation  they  are  only 
inclined  to  despond,  not  roused  to  action. 

Such  people  are  not  deficient  in  either 
activity  or  equanimity  in  war ;  but  they 
will  never  accomplish  anything  great 
unless  a  g^eat  intellectual  force  fdmishes 
the  motive,  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  a 
strong,  independent  mind  is  combined 
with  such  a  character. 

Excitable,  inflammable  feelings,  are  in 
themselves  little  suited  for  practical  life, 
and  therefore  they  are  not  very  fit  for 
war.  They  have  certainly  the  advantage 
of  strong  impulses,  but  that  cannot  long 
sustain  them.  At  the  same  time,  if  the 
excitability  in  such  men  takes  the  direc- 
tion of  courage,  or  a  sense  of  honour; 
they  may  often  be  very  useful  in  inferior 
positions  in  war,  because  the  action  in 
war  over  which  commanders  in  inferior 
positions  have  control,  is  generally  of 
shorter  duration-  Here  one  courageous 
resolution,  one  effervescence  of  the  forces 
of  the  soul,  will  often  suffice.  A  brave 
attack,  a  soul-stirring  hurrah,  is  the  work 
of  a  few  moments ;  whilst  a  brave  contest 
on  the  battle-field  is  the  work  of  a  day, 
and  a  campaign  the  work  of  a  year. 

Owing  to  the  rapid  movement  of  their 
feelings,  it  is  doubly  difficult  for  men 
of  this  description  to  preserve  the  equi- 
librium of   the    mind;    therefore    they 


frequently  lose  head,  and  that  is  the 
worst  phase  in  their  nature  ae^  respects 
the  conduct  of  war.  But  it  would  be 
contrary  to  experience  to  maintain  that 
very  excitable  spirits  can  never  preserve 
a  steady  equilibrium,  that  is,  to  say  that 
they  cannot  do  so  even  under  the  strongest 
excitement  Why  should  they  not  have 
the  sentiment  of  self-respect,  for,  as  a 
nde,  they  are  men  of  a  noble  nature  ? 
This  feeling  is  seldom  wanting  in  them, 
but  it  has  not  time  to  produce  an  efiPect. 
After  an  outburst  they  suffer  most  from  a 
feeling  of  inward  humiliation.  If  through 
education,  self-observance,  and  experi- 
ence of  life,  they  have  learned,  sooner  or 
later,  the  means  of  being  on  their  guard, 
so  that  at  the  moment  of  powerful  excite- 
ment they  are  conscious,  betimes,  of  the 
counteracting  force  within  their  own 
breasts,  then  even  such  men  may  have 
great  strength  of  mind. 

Lastly,  those  who  are  difficult  to  move, 
but  on  that  account  susceptible  of  very 
deep  feelings  ;  men  who  stand  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  preceding  as  red  heat 
to  a  flame  are  the  best  adapted  by  means 
of  their  Titanic  strength  to  roll  away  the 
enormous  masses,  by  which  we  may  figu- 
ratively represent  the  difficulties  which 
beset  command  in  war.  The  effect  of 
their  feelings  is  like  the  movement  of  a 
g^reat  body,  slower,  but  more  irresistible. 

Although  such  men  are  not  so  likely  to 
be  suddenly  surprised  by  their  feelings 
and  carried  away,  so  as  to  be  afterwards 
ashamed  of  themselves  like  the  preceding, 
still  it  would  be  contrary  to  experience  to 
believe  that  they  can  never  lose  their 
equanimity,  or  be  overcome  by  blind  pas- 
sion ;  on  Uie  contrary,  this  must  always 
happen  whenever  the  noble  pride  of 
self-control  is  wanting,  or  as  often  as  it 
has  not  sufficient  weight  We  see  exam- 
ples of  this  most  frequently  in  men  of 
noble  minds  belonging  to  savage  nations, 
where  the  low  degree  of  mental  cultiva- 
tion favours  always  the  dominance  of  the 
passions.    But  even  amongst  the  most 
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civilised  classes  in  civilised  states,  life  is 
full  of  examples  of  this  kind — of  men 
carried  away  by  the  yiolence  of  their 
passions,  like  the  poacher  of  old  chained 
to  the  stAg  in  the  forest. 

We,  therefore,  say  once  more  a  strong 
mind  is  not  one  that  is  merely  suscep- 
tible of  strong  excitement,  but  one  which 
can  maintain  its  serenity  under  the  most 
powerful  excitement ;  so  that,  in  spite  of 
the  storm  in  the  breast,  the  perception 
and  judgment  can  act  with  perfect  free- 
dom, like  the  needle  of  the  compass  in 
the  storm-tossed  ship. 

By  the  term  strength  of  eharaeteTj  or 
simply  character,  is  denoted  tenacity  of 
conyiction,  let  it  be  the  result  of  our  own 
or  of  others'  views,  and  whether  they  are 
principles,  opinions,  momentary  inspira- 
tions, or  any  kind  of  emanations  of  the 
understanduig ;  but  this  kind  of  firmness 
certainly  cannot  manifest  itself  if  the 
views  themselves  are  subject  to  frequent 
change.  This  frequent  change  need  not 
be  the  consequence  of  external  influences ; 
it  may  proceed  from  the  continuous  acti- 
vity of  our  own  mind,  in  which  case  it 
indicates  a  characteristic  unsteadiness  of 
mind.  Evidently  we  should  not  say  of  a 
man  who  changes  his  views  every  moment, 
however  much  the  motives  of  change  may 
originate  with  himself,  that  he  has  cha- 
racter. Only  those  men  therefore  can  be 
said  to  have  this  quality  whose  conviction 
is  very  constant,  either  because  it  is 
deeply  rooted  and  dear  in  itself,  little 
liable  to  alteration,  or  because,  as  in  the 
case  of  indolent  men,  there  is  a  want  of 
mental  activity,  and  therefore  a  want  of 
motives  to  change ;  or  lastly,  because  an 
explicit  act  of  the  will,  derived  from  an 
imperative  maxim  of  the  understanding, 
recuses  any  change  of  opinion  up  to  a 
certain  point. 

Now  in  war,  owing  to  the  many  and 
powerful  impressions  to  which  the  mind 
IS  exposed,  and,  in  the  uncertainty  of  all 
knowledge  and  of  all  science,  more  things 
occur  to  distract  a  man  from  the  road  he 


has  entered  upon,  to  make  him  doubt 
himself  and  others,  than  in  any  other 
human  activity. 

The  harrowing  sight  of  danger  and 
suffering  easily  leads  to  the  feelings  gain- 
ing ascendancy  over  the  conviction  of  the 
understanding ;  and  in  the  twilight  which 
surrounds  everything,  a  deep  clear  view 
is  so  difficult,  that  a  change  of  opinion  is 
more  conceivable  and  more  pardonable. 
It  is,  at  all  times,  only  conjecture  or 
guesses  at  truth  which  we  have  to  act 
upon.  This  is  why  differences  of  opin- 
ion are  nowhere  so  great  as  in  war, 
and  the  stream  of  impressions  acting 
counter  to  one's  own  convictions  never 
ceases  to  flow.  Even  the  greatest  impas- 
sibility of  mind  is  hardly  proof  against 
them,  because  the  impressions  are  power- 
ful in  their  nature,  and  always  act  at  the 
same  time  upon  the  feelings. 

When  the  discernment  is  clear  and 
deep,  none  but  general  principles  and 
views  of  action  from  a  high  standpoint 
can  be  the  restdt ;  and  on  these  principles 
the  opinion  in  each  particular  case  im- 
mediately under  consideration  lies,  as  it 
were,  at  anchor.  But  to  keep  to  these 
results  of  bygone  reflection  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  stream  of  opinions  and 
phenomena  which  the  present  brings 
with  it  is  just  the  difficulty.  Between 
the  particular  case  and  the  principle 
there  is  often  a  wide  space  which  can- 
not always  be  traversed  on  a  visible 
chain  of  conclusions,  and  where  a  certain 
faith  in  self  is  necessary,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  scepticism  is  serviceable. 
Here  often  nothing  else  will  help  us  but 
an  imperative  maxim  which,  independent 
of  reflection,  at  once  controls  it:  that 
maxim  is,  in  all  doubtful  cases  to  adhere 
to  the  first  opinion,  and  not  to  give  it  up 
until  a  clear  conviction  forces  us  to  do  so. 
We  must  firmly  believe  in  the  superior 
authority  of  well-tried  maxims,  and 
under  the  dazzlinginfluence  of  momentary 
events  not  forget  that  their  value  is  of 
an  inferior  stamp.    By  this  preference 
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which  in  douhtful  cases  we  gLveto first  con- 
victions, by  adherence  to  the  same  our  ac- 
tions acquire  that  stability  and  consistency 
which  make  up  what  is  called  character. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  essential  a  well- 
balanced  mind  is  to  strength  of  character ; 
therefore,  men  of  strong  minds  generally 
have  a  g^at  deal  of  character. 

Force  of  character  leads  us  to  a  spurious 
variety  of  it-^ohstinaey. 

It  is  often  very  difficult  in  concrete 
cases  to  say  where  the  one  ends  and  the 
other  begins  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  does 
not  seem  difficult  to  determine  the  differ- 
ence in  idea. 

Obstinacy  is  no  fault  of  the  under- 
standing ;  we  use  the  term  as  denoting  a 
resistance  against  our  better  judgment, 
and  it  would  be  inconsistent  to  charge  that 
to  the  understanding,  as  the  understand- 
ing is  the  power  of  judgment.  Obstinacy 
is  a  fault  of  the  feelings  or  heart.  This 
inflexibility  of  will,  this  impatience  of 
contradiction,  have  their  origin  only  in 
a  particular  kind  of  egotism,  which 
sets  above  every  other  pleasure  that 
of  governing  both  self  and  others  by 
its  own  mind  alone.  We  should  call  it 
a  kind  of  vanity  were  it  not  decidedly 
something  better.  Vanity  is  satisfied 
with  mere  show,  but  obstinacy  rests 
upon  the  enjoyment  of  the  thing. 

We  say  therefore,  force  of  character 
degenerates  into  obstinacy  whenever  the 
resistance  to  opposing  judgment  proceeds 
not  from  better  convictions  or  a  reliance 
upon  a  more  trustworthy  maxim,  but 
from  a  feeling  of  opposition.  If  this  de- 
finition, as  we  have  already  admitted,  is 
of  little  assistance  practically,  still  it  will 
prevent  obstinacy  from  being  considered 
merely  force  of  character  intensified, 
whilst  it  is  something  essentially  different 
— something  which  certainly  lies  dose  to 
it  and  is  cognate  to  it,  but  is  at  the  same 
time  so  little  an  intensification  of  it  that 
there  are  very  obstinate  men  who,  from 
want  of  understanding,  have  very  little 
force  of  character. 


Having  in  these  high  attributes  of  a 
great  military  commander  made  ourselves 
acquainted  with  those  qualities  in  which 
heart  and  head  co-operate,  we  now  come 
to  a  speciality  of  military  activity  which 
perhaps  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  most 
marked  if  it  is  not  the  most  import- 
ant, and  which  only  makes  a  demand 
on  the  power  of  the  mind,  without  regard 
to  the  forces  of  feelings.  It  is  the  con- 
nection which  exists  between  war  and 
country  or  ground. 

This  connection  is,  in  the  first  place,  a 
permanent  condition  of  war,  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  imagine  our  organised  armies 
effecting  any  operation  otherwise  than  in 
some  given  space  ;  it  is,  secondly,  of  the 
most  decisive  importance,  because  it  modi- 
fies, at  times  completely  alters,  the  action 
of  all  forces ;  thirdly,  while  on  the  one 
hand  it  often  concerns  the  most  minute 
features  of  locality,  on  the  other,  it  may 
apply  to  immense  tracts  of  country. 

In  this  manner  a  great  peculiarity  is 
given  to  the  effect  of  this  connection 
of  war  with  country  and  ground.  If  we 
think  of  other  occupations  of  man  which 
have  a  relation  to  these  objects,  on  hor- 
ticulture, agriculture,  on  building  houses 
and  hydraulic  works,  on  mining,  on  the 
chase,  and  forestry,  they  are  all  confined 
within  very  limited  spaces  which  may  be 
soon  explored  with  sufficient  exactness. 
But  the  commander  in  war  must  commit 
the  business  he  has  in  hand  to  a  corre- 
sponding space  which  his  eye  cannot  sur^ 
vey,  which  the  keenest  zeal  cannot  always 
explore,  and  with  which,  owing  to  the 
constant  changes  taking  place,  he  can 
also  seldom  become  properly  acquainted. 
Certainly  the  enemy  generally  is  in  the 
same  situation ;  stiU,  in  the  first  place, 
the  difficulty,  although  common  to  both, 
is  not  the  less  a  difficulty,  and  he  who  by 
talent  and  practice  overcomes  it  will 
have  a  great  advantage  on  his  side ;  se* 
condly,  this  equality  of  the  difficulty  on 
both  sides  is  merely  an  abstract  supposi^ 
tion  which  is  rarely  realised  in  the  par- 
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ticular  case,  as  one  of  the  two  opponents 
(the  defensive)  usoallj  knows  much  more 
of  the  locality  than  his  adversary. 

This  very  peculiar  difficulty  must  be 
overcome  by  a  natural  mental  gift  of  a 
special  kind  which  is  known  by  the — 
too  restricted — term  of  {OrUinrC)  sense  of 
locality.  It  is  the  power  of  quickly  form- 
ing a  correct  geometrical  idea  of  any 
portion  of  country  and  consequently  of 
being  able  to  find  one's  place  in  it  exactly 
at  any  time.  This  is  plainly  an  act  of 
the  imagination.  The  perception  no 
doubt  is  formed  partly  by  means  of  the 
physical  eye,  paHly  by  the  mind,  which 
fills  up  what  is  wanting  with  ideas  derived 
from  Knowledge  and  experience,  and  out 
of  the  fragments  visible  to  the  physical 
eye  forms  a  whole ;  but  that  this  whole 
should  present  itself  vividly  to  the  reason, 
should  become  a  picture,  a  mentally 
drawn  map,  that  this  picture  should  be 
fixed,  that  the  details  should  never  again 
separate  themselves — all  that  can  only  be 
effected  by  the  mental  faculty  which  we 
call  imagination.  If  some  great  Poet  or 
Painter  should  feel  hurt  that  we  require 
from  his  goddess  such  an  office ;  if  he 
shrugs  his  shoulders  at  the  notion  that  a 
sharp  gamekeeper  must  necessarily  excel 
in  imag^ation,  we  readily  grant  that  we 
oi  Jy  speak  here  of  imagination  in  a  limited 
sense,  of  its  service  in  a  really  menial  ca- 
pacity. But  however  slight  this  service, 
still  it  must  be  the  work  of  that  natural 
gift,  for  if  that  gifb  is  wanting,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine  things  plainly  in 
all  the  completeness  of  the  visible.  That 
a  good  memory  is  a  great  assistance 
we  freely  allow;  but  whether  memoiy 
is  to  be  considered  as  an  independent 
faculty  of  the  mind  in  this  case,  or  whether 
it  is  just  that  power  of  imagination  which 
here  fixes  these  things  better  on  the 
memory,  we  leave  undecided,  as  in  many 
respects  it  seems  difficult  upon  the  whole 
to  conceive  these  two  mental  powers  apart 
from  each  other. 

That  practice  and    mental  acuteness 


have  much  to  do  with  it,  is  not  to  bo 
denied.  Puysegur,  the  famous  Quarter- 
master-Oeneral  of  the  famous  Luxem- 
burgh,  used  to  say  that  he  had  very  little 
confidence  in  himself  in  this  respect  at 
first,  because  if  he  had  to  fetch  the  Pa- 
role from  a  distance  he  always  lost  his 
way. 

It  is  natural  that  scope  for  the  exer- 
cise of  this  talent  should  increase  along 
with  rank.  If  the  Hussar  and  Kiflemen 
in  command  of  a  patrol,  must  know  well 
all  the  highways  and  by-ways,  and  if  for 
that  a  few  marks,  a  few  limited  powers  of 
observation  are  sufficient ;  so  on  the 
other  hand  the  Chief  of  an  army  must 
make  himself  familiar  with  the  general 
geographical  features  of  a  Province  and 
of  a  Country ;  must  always  have  vividly 
before  his  eyes  the  direction  of  the 
roads,  rivers,  and  hills,  without  at  the 
same  time  being  able  to  dispense  with 
the  narrower  **  sense  of  locality"  (Ort- 
sinn).  No  doubt  information  of  various 
kinds  as  to  objects  in  general.  Maps, 
Books,  Memoirs,  and  for  details  the 
assistance  of  his  Staff,  are  a  great  help 
to  him;  but  it  is  nevertheless  certain 
that  if  he  has  himself  a  talent  for  form- 
ing an  ideal  picture  of  a  country  quickly 
and  distinctly,  it  lends  to  his  action  an 
easier  and  firmer  step,  saves  him  from  a 
certain  mental  helplessness,  and  makes 
him  less  dependent  on  others. 

If  this  talent  then  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
imagination,  it  is  also  almost  the  only 
service  which  military  activity  requires 
from  that  erratic  goddess  whose  influence 
is  more  hurtful  than  useful  in  other  re- 
spects. 

We  think  we  have  now  passed  in  re- 
view those  manifestations  of  the  powers 
of  mind  and  soul  which  military  activity 
requires  from  human  nature.  Everywhere 
Intellect  appears  as  an  essential  co-opera- 
tive force ;  and  thus  we  can  Understand 
how  the  work  of  war,  although  so  plain 
and  simple  in  its  effects,  can  never 
be  conducted  with  distinguished  succoss 
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by  people  without  distinguiBhed  powers 
of  the  underBtanding. 

When  we  have  reached  this  view,  then 
we  need  no  longer  look  upon  such  a 
natural  thing  as  the  turning  an  enemy's 
position,  which  has  been  done  a  thousand 
times,  and  a  hundred  other  such  like 
things,  as  the  result  of  a  great  effort  of 
genius. 

Certainly  one  is  accustomed  to  regard 
the  plain  honest  soldier,  as  the  very 
opposite  of  the  man  of  reflection,  full  of 
inventions  and  ideas,  or  of  the  brilliant 
spirit  shining  in  the  ornaments  of  refined 
education  of  every  kind.  This  antithesis 
is  also  by  no  means  devoid  of  truth  ;  but 
it  does  not  show  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
soldier  consists  only  in  his  courage,  and 
that  there  is  no  particular  energy  and  ca- 
pacity of  the  brain  required  in  addition  to 
make  a  man  merely  what  is  called  a  true 
soldier.  We  must  again  repeat  that 
there  is  nothing  more  common  than  to 
hear  of  men  losing  their  energy  on  being 
raised  to  a  higher  position,  to  which  they 
do  not  feel  themselves  equal ;  but  we  must 
also  remind  our  readers  that  we  are 
speaking  of  pre-eminent  services,  of  such 
as  give  renown  in  the  branch  of  activity 
to  which  they  belong.  Each  grade  of 
command  in  War  therefore  forms  its 
own  stratum  of  requisite  capacity  of 
Fame  and  Honour. 

An  immense  space  lies  between  a 
general,  that  is,  one  at  the  head  of  a 
whole  war,  or  of  a  theatre  of  war,  and 
his  second  in  command,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  latter  is  in  more  imme- 
diate subordination  to  a  superior  autho- 
rity and  supervision,  consequently  is 
restricted  to  a  more  limited  sphere  of 
independent  thought.  This  is  why  com- 
mon opinion  sees  no  room  for  the  exercise 
of  high  talent  except  in  high  places,  and 
looks  upon  an  ordinary  capacity  as  suffi- 
cient for  all  beneath :  this  is  why  people 
are  rather  inclined  to  look  upon  a  sub- 
ordinate general  grown  grey  in  the  ser- 
vice, and  in  whom  con Hf ant  discharge  of 


routine  duties  has  produced  a  decided 
poverty  of  mind  as  a  man  of  failing  in- 
tellect; and,  with  all  respect  for  his 
bravery,  to  laugh  at  his  simplicity.  It 
is  not  our  object  to  gain  for  these  brave 
men  a  better  lot ;  that  would  contribute 
nothing  to  their  efficiency,  and  little  to 
their  happiness  ;  we  only  wish  to  repre- 
sent things  as  they  are,  and  to  expose 
the  error  of  believing  that  a  mere  bravo 
without  intellect  can  make  himself  dis- 
tinguished in  war. 

As  we  consider  distinguished  talents 
requisite  for  those  who  are  to  attain 
distinction,  even  in  inferior  positions,  it 
naturally  follows  that  we  think  highly 
of  those  who  fill  with  renown  the  place 
of  second  in  command  of  an  army ;  and 
their  seeming  simplicity  of  character  as 
compared  with  a  polylustor,  with  ready 
men  of  business,  or  with  Councillors 
of  State,  must  not  lead  us  astray  as  to 
the  superior  nature  of  their  intellec- 
tual activity.  It  happens,  sometimes, 
that  men  import  the  fame  gained  in  an 
inferior  position  into  a  higher  one,  with- 
out, in  reality,  deserving  it  in  the  new 
position  :  and  then  if  they  are  not  much 
employed,  and  therefore  not  much  exposed 
to  the  risk  of  showing  their  weak  points, 
the  judgment  does  not  distinguish  very 
exactly  what  degree  of  fame  is  really 
due  to  them;  and  thus  such  men  are 
often  the  occasion  of  too  low  an  estimate 
being  formed  of  the  characteristics  re- 
quired to  shine  in  certain  situations. 

For  each  station,  from  the  lowest  up- 
wards, to  render  distinguished  services  in 
war,  there  must  be  a  particular  genius. 
But  the  title  of  genius,  history  and  the 
judgment  of  posterity  only  confer,  in 
general,  on  those  minds  which  have  shone 
in  the  highest  rank,  that  of  commandci*s- 
in-chief.  The  reason  is  that  here,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  demand  on  the  reasoning  and 
intellectual  powers  generally  is  much 
greater. 

To  conduct  a  whole  war,  or  its  great 
acts,  which  wo  call  campaigns,  to  a  sue- 
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cessful  termination,  there  must  be  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  state  policy  in  its 
higher  relations.  The  conduct  of  the 
war,  and  the  policy  of  the  State,  here 
coincide;  and  the  general  becomes,  at 
the  same  time,  the  statesman. 

We  do  not  give  Charles  XII.  the  name 
of  a  great  genius,  because  he  could  not 
make  the  power  of  his  sword  subservient 
to  a  higher  judgment  and  philosophy — 
could  not  attain  by  it  to  a  glorious  ob- 
ject. We  do  not  give  that  title  to 
Henry  IV.,  because  he  did  not  live  long 
enough  to  set  at  rest  the  relations  of 
different  States  by  his  military  activity, 
and  to  occupy  himself  in  that  higher  field 
where  noble  feelings  and  a  chivalrous 
disposition  have  less  to  do  in  mastering 
the  enemy  than  in  overcoming  internal 
dissension.   • 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  appre- 
ciate all  that  must  be  comprehendea  and 
judged  of  correctly  at  a  glance  by  a 
general,  we  refer  to  the  first  chapter. 
We  say,  the  general  becomes  a  states- 
man, but  he  must  not  cease  to  be  the 
general.  He  takes  into  view  all  the 
relations  of  the  State  on  the  one  hand ; 
on  the  other  he  must  know  exactly  what 
he  can  do  with  the  means  at  his  dis- 
posal. 

As  the  diversity  and  undefined  limits  of 
all  the  circumstances  bring  a  great  num- 
ber of  things  into  consideration  in  war, 
as  the  most  of  these  things  can  only  be 
estimated  according  to  probability,  there- 
fore if  the  chief  of  an  army  does  not 
bring  to  bear  upon  all  this  a  mind  with 
an  intuitive  perception  of  the  truth,  a 
confusion  of  ideas  and  views  must  take 
place,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  judgment 
will  become  bewildered.  In  this  sense 
Buonaparte  was  right  when  he  said  that 
many  of  the  questions  which  come  before 
a  general  for  decision  would  make  pro- 
blems for  a  mathematical  calculation,  not 
unworthy  of  the  powers  of  Newton  or 
Euler. 

What  is  here  required  &om  the  higher 


powers  of  the  mind  is  a  sense  of  unity,  and 
a  judgment  raised  to  such  a  compass  as  to 
give  the  mind  an  extraordinary  faculty  of 
vision,  which,  in  its  range,  allays  and  sets 
aside  a  thousand  dim  notions  which  an 
ordinary  understanding  could  only  bring 
to  light  with  g^eat  effort,  and  over  which 
it  would  exhaust  itself  But  this  higher 
activity  of  the  mind,  this  glance  of  genius 
would  still  not  become  matter  of  history 
if  the  qualities  of  temperament  and  cha- 
racter of  which  we  have  treated  did  not 
give  it  their  support. 

Truth  alone  is  but  a  weak  motive  of 
action  with  men,  and  hence  there  is 
always  a  g^eat  difference  between  know- 
ing and  wiUing,  between  science  and  art. 
The  man  receives  the  strongest  impulse 
to  action  through  the  feelings,  and  the 
most  powerful  succour,  if  we  may  use 
the  expression,  through  those  mixtures 
of  heart  and  mind,  which  we  have  made 
acquaintance  with,  as  resolution,  firm- 
ness,  perseverance,  and  force  of  cha- 
racter. 

If,  however,  this  elevated  condition  of 
heart  and  mind  in  the  General  did  not 
manifest  itself  in  the  general  effects  re- 
sulting from  it,  and  could  only  be  accepted 
on  trust  and  faith,  then  it  would  rarely 
become  matter  of  history. 

All  that  becomes  known  of  the  course 
of  events  in  war  is  usually  very  simple, 
has  a  great  sameness  in  appearance  ;  no 
one  on  the  mere  relation  of  such  events 
perceives  the  difficulties  connected  with 
them  which  had  to  be  overcome.  It  is 
only  now  and  again  in  the  memoirs  of 
Generals,  or  of  &ose  in  their  confidence, 
or  by  reason  of  some  special  historical 
inquiry  directed  to  a  particular  circum- 
stance that  a  portion  of  the  many  threads 
composing  the  whole  web  is  brought  to 
light.  The  reflections,  mental  doubts 
and  conflicts  which  precede  the  execution 
of  great  acts  are  purposely  concealed  be- 
cause they  affect  political  interests,  or 
the  recollection  of  them  is  accidentally  lost 
because  they  have  been  looked  upon  as 
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mere  scafifblding  which  had  to  be  removed 
on  the  completion  of  the  building. 

If,  now,  in  conclusion,  without  ventur- 
ing upon  a  closer  definition  of  the  higher 
powers  of  the  soul,  we  should  admit  a 
distinction  in  the  intelligent  faculties 
themselves  according  to  the  common 
ideas  established  by  language,  and  ask 
ourselves    what    kind   of  mind    comes 


[book  t, 

closest  to  military  genius  ?  then  a  look  at 
the  subject  as  well  as  at  experience  will 
tell  us  that  searching  rather  than  inventive 
minds,  comprehensive  minds  rather  than 
such  as  have  a  special  bent,  cool  rather  than 
fiery  heads  are  those  to  which  in  time  of 
war  we  should  prefer  to  trust  the  welfare 
of  our  brothers  and  children,  the  honour 
and  the  safety  of  our  fatherland. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


OF    DANGER    IN    WAK. 


UsTJALLY  before  we  have  learnt  what 
danger  really  is  we  form  an  idea  of  it 
which  ia  rather  attractive  than  repulsive. 
In  the  intoxication  of  enthusiasm,  to  fall 
upon  the  enemy  at  the  charge— who 
cares  then  about  bullets  and  men  falling  ? 
The  eyes  shut  for  a  moment,  to  throw 
oneself  against  cold  death,  uncertain 
whether  we  or  another  shall  escape  him, 
and  all  this  -close  to  the  golden  aim  of 
victory,  close  to  the  rich  fruit  which  am- 
bition thirsts  for — can  this  be  diflBcult  ? 
It  will  not  be  difficult,  and  still  less  will 
it  appear  so.  But  such  moments,  which, 
however,  are  not  the  work  of  a  single 
pulse-beat  as  is  supposed,  but  rather  like 
doctors'  draughts,  must  be  taken  diluted 
and  spoilt  by  mixture  with  time — such 
moments,  we  say,  are  but  few. 

Let  us  accompany  the  novice  to  the 
battle-field.  As  we  approach,  the  thunder 
of  the  cannon  becoming  plainer  and 
plainer  is  soon  follc)wed  by  the  howling  of 
shot,  which  attracts  the  attention  of  the 
inexperienced.  Balls  begin  to  strike  the 
ground  close  to  us,  before  and  behind. 
We  hasten  to  the  hill  where  stands  the 
General  and  his  numerous  Staff.  Here 
the  dose  striking  of  the  cannon  balls  and 


the  bursting  of  shells  is  so  frequent  that 
the  seriousness  of  life  makes  itself  visible 
through  the  youthful  picture  of  imagina- 
tion. Suddenly  some  one  known  to  us 
falls — a  shell  makes  its  way  into  the 
crowd  and  causes  some  involuntary  move- 
ments ;  we  begin  to  feel  that  we  are  no 
longer  perfectly  at  ease  and  collected, 
even  the  bravest  is  at  least  to  some  de- 
gree confused.  Now,  a  step  further  into 
the  battle  which  is  raging  before  us  like 
a  scene  in  a  theatre,  we  get  to  the  nearest 
General  of  Division;  here  ball  follows 
ball,  and  the  noise  of  our  own  guns  in- 
creases the  confusion.  From  the  General 
of  Division  to  the  Brigadier.  He  a  man 
of  acknowledged  bravery,  keeps  carefully 
behind  a  rising  ground,  a  house,  or  a 
tree — a  sure  sign  of  increasing  danger. 
Grape  rattles  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses 
and  in  the  fields ;  cannon  balls  howl 
over  us,  and  plough  the  air  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  soon  there  is  a  frequent  whist- 
ling of  musket  balls ;  a  step  further  to- 
wards the  troops,  to  that  sturdy  Infantry 
which  for  hours  has  meiintained  its  firm- 
ness under  this  heavy  fire ;  here  the  air 
is  filled  with  the  hissing  of  balls  which 
announce  their    proximity  by  a    short 
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sharp  noise  as  they  pass  within  an  inch 
of  the  ear,  the  head,  or  the  breast. 

To  add  to  all  this,  compassion  strikes 
the  beating  heart  with  pity,  at  the  sight 
of  the  maimed  and  fallen.  The  young 
soldier  cannot  reach  any  of  these  different 
strata  of  danger,  without  feeling  that  the 
light  of  reason  does  not  move  here  in  the 
same  medium,  that  it  is  not  refi^acted  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  speculative  con* 
templation.  Indeed,  he  must  be  a  very 
extraordinary  man  who,  under  these  im- 
pressions for  the  first  time,  does  not  lose 
the  power  of  making  any  instantaneous 
decisions.  It  is  true  that  habit  soon 
blunts  such  impressions ;  in  half-an-hour 
we  begin  to  be  more  or  less  indifferent 
to  all  that  is  going  on  around  us  :  but  an 


ordinaiy  character  never  attains  to  com- 
plete coolness,  and  the  natural  eleusticity 
of  mind  ;  and  so  we  perceive  that 
here,  again,  ordinary  qualities  will  not 
suffice ;  a  thing  which  gains  truth,  the 
wider  the  sphere  of  activity  which  is  to 
be  filled.  Enthusiastic,  stoical,  natural 
bravery,  great  ambition,  or  also  long 
familiarity  with  danger,  much  of  all  this 
there  must  be  if  all  the  effects  produced 
in  this  resistant  medium  are  not  to  fall 
far  short  of  that  which,  in  the  student's 
chamber,  may  appear  only  the  ordinary 
standard. 

Danger  in  war  belongs  to  its  fi'iction  ; 
a  correct  idea  of  it  is  necessary  for  truth 
of  perception,  and  therefore  it  is  brought 
under  notice  here. 


CHAPTER  V. 


OF    BODILY    EXERTION    IN    WAR. 


If  no  one  was  allowed  to  pass  an  opinion 
on  the  events  of  war,  except  at  a  moment 
when  he  is  benumbed  by  frost,  sinking 
from  heat  and  thirst,  or  dying  with  hunger 
and  fatigue,  we  should  certainly  have 
fewer  judgments  correct  objectively;  but 
they  would  be  so  subjectively,  at  least ; 
that  is,  they  would  contain  in  themselves 
the 'exact  relation  between  the  person 
giving  the  judgment  and  the  object. 
We  can  perceive  this  by  observing  how 
modestly  subdued,  even  spiritless  and 
desponding,  is  the  opinion  passed  upon 
the  results  of  untoward  events,  by  those 
who  have  been  eye-witnesses,  but  espe- 
cially if  they  have  been  parties  concerned. 
This  is,  according  to  our  view,  a  criterion 
of  the  influence  which  bodily  fatigue 
exercises,  and  of  the  allowance  to  be 
made  for  it  in  matters  of  opinion. 


Amongst  the  many  things  in  war  for 
which  no  tariff  can  be  fixed,  bodily  effort 
may  be  specially  reckoned.  Provided 
there  is  no  waste,  it  is  a  co- efficient  of 
all  the  forces,  and  no  one  can  tell  exactly 
to  what  extent  it  may  be  carried.  But 
what  is  remarkable  is,  that  just  as  only 
a  strong  arm  enables  the  archer  to  stretch 
the  bowstring  to  the  utmost  extent,  so 
also  in  war  it  is  only  by  means  of  a  great 
directing  spirit,  that  we  can  expect  the 
forces  will  be  stretched  to  the  utmost. 
For  it  is  one  thing  if  an  army,  in  conse- 
quence of  great  misfortunes,  surrounded 
with  danger,  falls  all  to  pieces  Hke  a  wall 
that  has  been  thrown  down,  and  can  only 
find  safety  in  the  utmost  exertion  of  its 
bodily  strength ;  it  is  another  thing  en- 
tirely when  a  victorious  army,  drawn  on 
by  proud  feelings  only,  is  conducted  at 
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the  will  of  its  chief.  The  same  effort 
which,  in  the  one  case,  might  at  most 
excite  our  pity,  must,  in  the  other  call 
forth  our  admiration,  because  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  sustain. 

By  this  comes  to  light  for  the  inex* 
perienced  eye,  one  of  those  things  which 
put  fetters  in  the  dark,  as  it  were,  on  the 
action  of  the  mind,  and  wear  out  in  secret 
the  powers  of  the  soul. 

Although  here  strictly,  the  question  is 
only  respecting  the  extreme  effort  re- 
quired by  a  commander  from  his  army, 
by  a  loader  from  his  followers,  therefore 
of  the  spirit  to  demand  it,  of  the  art  of 
getting  it;  still  the  personal  physical 
exertion  of  generals  and  of  the  chief  com- 
mander, must  not  be  overlooked.  Having 
brought  the  analysis  of  war  conscien- 
tiously up  to  this  point,  we  could  not  but 
take  accoimt  also  of  the  weight  of  this 
small  remaining  residue. 

We  have  spoken  here  of  bodily  effort, 
chiefly  because,  like  danger,  it  belongs 


to  the  fundamental  causes  of  friction, 
and  because  its  indefinite  quantity  makes 
it  like  an  elastic  body,  the  friction  of 
which  is  well  known  to  be  difficult  to 
calculate. 

To  check  the  abuse  of  these  con- 
siderations, of  such  a  survey  of  things 
which  aggravate  the  difficulties  of  war, 
nature  has  given  our  judgment  a  guide 
in  our  sensibilities.  Just  as  an  indivi- 
dual cannot  with  advantage  refer  to  his 
personal  deficiencies  if  he  is  insulted  and 
ill-treated,  but  may  well  do  so  if  he  has 
successfully  repelled  the  affront,  or  has 
fully  revenged  it,  so  no  Commander  or 
army  will  lessen  the  impression  of  a  dis- 
graceful defeat  by  depicting  the  danger, 
the  distress,  the  exertions,  things  which 
would  inmiensely  enhance  the  glory  of  a 
victory.  Thus,  our  feeling,  which  after 
all  is  only  a  higher  kind  of  judgment, 
forbids  us  to  do  what  seems  an  act  of 
justice  to  which  our  judgment  would  be 
inclined. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


INFORMATION   IN   WAR. 


By  the  word  '^  Information,"  we  denote 
all  the  knowledge  which  we  have  of  the 
enemy  and  his  country;  therefore,  in 
fact,  the  foundation  of  all  our  ideas  and 
actions.  Let  us  just  consider  the  nature 
of  this  foundation,  its  want  of  trustworthi- 
ness, its  changefulness,  and  we  shall  soon 
feel  what  a  dangerous  edifice  war  is,  how 
easily  it  may  fall  to  pieces  and  bury  us 
in  its  ruins.  For  although  it  is  a  maxim 
in  all  books  that  we  should  trust  only 
certain  information,  that  we  must  be 
always  suspicious ;  that  is  only  a  miser- 
able book-comfort,  belonging  to  that  de- 


scription of  knowledge  in  which  writers 
of  systems  and  compendiums  take  refuge 
for  want  of  anything  better. 

Great  part  of  the  information  obtained 
in  war  is  contradictory,  a  still  greater 
part  is  false,  and  by  far  the  greatest  part 
is  of  a  doubtful  character.  What  is  re- 
quired of  an  officer  is  a  certain  power  of 
discrimination,  which  only  knowledge  of 
men  and  things  and  good  judgment  can 
give;  The  law  of  probability  must  be 
his  guide.  This  is  not  a  trifling  difficulty 
even  in  respect  of  the  first  plans,  which 
can  be  formed  in  the  chamber  outside  the 
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real  sphere  of  war ;  but  it  is  enormously 
increased  when  in  the  thick  of  war  itself 
one  report  follows  hard  upon  the  heels  of 
another;  it  is  then  fortunate  if  these 
reports  in  contradicting  each  other,  show 
a  certain  balance  of  probability,  and 
thus  themselves  call  forth  a  scrutiny. 
It  is  much  worse  for  the  inexperienced 
when  accident  does  not  render  him  this 
service,  but  one  report  supports  another, 
confirms  it,  magnifies  it,  fiLuishes  off  the 
picture  with  firei^  touches  of  colour,  until 
necessity  in  urgent  haste  forces  from  us 
a  resolution  which  will  soon  be  discovered 
to  be  folly,  all  those  reports  having  been 
lies,  exaggerations,  errors,  &c.,  &c.  In 
a  few  words,  most  reports  are  false,  and 
the  timidity  of  men  acts  as  a  multiplier 
of  lies  and  untruths.  As  a  general  rule 
every  one  is  more  inclined  to  lend  cre- 
dence to  the  bad  than  the  good.  Every 
one  is  inclined  to  magnify  the  bad  in 
some  measure,  and  although  the  alarms 
which  are  thus  propagated,  like  the  waves 
of  the  sea,  subside  into  themselves, 
still,  like  them,  without  any  apparent 
cause  they  rise  again.  Firm  in  reliance 
on  his  own  better  convictions,  the  chief 
must  stand  like  a  rock  against  which  the 
sea  breaks  its  fury  in  vain.  The  rdU  is 
not  easy ;  he  who  is  not  by  nature  of  a 
buoyant  disposition,  or  trained  by  expe- 
rience in  war,  and  matured  in  judgment, 
may  let  it  be  his  rule  to  do  violence  to 
his  own  natural  conviction  by  inclining 


from  the  side  of  fear  to  that  of  hope; 
only  by  that  means  will  he  be  able  to 
preserve  his  balance.  This  difB.culty 
of  seeing  things  correctly,  which  is 
one  of  the  greatest  frictions  in  war  makes 
things  appear  quite  different  to  what  was 
expected.  The  impression  of  the  senses 
is  stronger  than  the  force  of  the  ideas 
resulting  from  methodical  reflection,  and 
this  goes  so  far  that  no  important  under- 
taking was  ever  yet  carried  out  without 
the  Commander  having  to  subdue  new 
doubts  in  himself  at  the  time  of  com- 
mencing the  execution  of  his  work.  Or- 
dinary men  who  follow  the  suggestions 
of  others  become,  therefore,  generally 
undecided  on  the  spot ;  they  think  that 
they  have  found  circumstances  different 
to  what  they  had  expected,  and  this  view 
gains  strength  by  dieir  again  pelding 
to  the  suggestions  of  others.  But  even 
the  man  who  has  made  his  own  plans 
when  he  comes  to  see  things  with  his  own 
eyes,  will  often  think  he  has  done  wrong. 
Firm  reliance  on  self  must  make  him 
proof  against  the  seeming  pressure  of 
the  moment ;  his  first  conviction  will 
in  the  end  prove  true,  when  the  fore- 
groimd  scenery  which  fate  has  pushed  on 
to  the  stage  of  war,  with  its  accompani- 
ments of  terrific  objects  is  drawn  aside, 
and  the  horizon  extended.  This  is  one  of 
the  great  chasms  which  separate  concept 
tt'on  from  execution. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


FRICTION   IN  WAR. 


As  long  as  we  have  no  personal  know- 
ledge of  war,  we  cannot  conceive 
where  those  difficulties  lie  of  which 
so  much  is  said,  and  what  that  genius, 
and  those  extraordinary  mental  powers 


required  in  a  general  have  really  to  do. 
All  appears  so  simple,  all  the  requisite 
branches  of  knowledge  appear  so  plain, 
all  the  combinations  so  unimportant,  that, 
in  comparison  with  them,  the^  easiest  pro- 
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blem  in  higher  mathematics  impresses  us 
with  a  certain  scientific  dignity.  But  if 
we  have  seen  war,  all  becomes  intelli- 
gible ;  and  still,  after  all,  it  is  extrefliely 
difficult  to  describe  what  it  is  which 
brings  about  this  change,  to  specify  this 
invisible  and  completely  efficient  Factor. 

Everything  is  very  simple  in  war,  but 
the  simplest  thing  is  difficult.  These 
difficulties  accumulate  and  produce  a 
friction,  which  no  man  can  imagine 
exactly  who  has  not  seen  war.  Suppose 
now  a  traveller,  who,  towards  evening, 
expects  to  accomplish  the  two  stages  at 
the  end  of  his  day's  journey,  four  or  five 
leagues,  with  post  horses,  on  the  high 
road — it  is  nothing.  He  arrives  now  at 
the  last  station  but  one,  finds  no  horses, 
or  very  bad  ones ;  then  a  hilly  country, 
bad  roads ;  it  is  a  dark  night,  and  he  is 
glad  when,  after  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
he  reaches  the  next  station,  and  finds 
there  some  miserable  accommodation. 
So  in  war,  through  the  influence  of  an 
infinity  of  petty  circumstances,  which 
cannot  properly  be  described  on  paper, 
things  disappoint  us,  and  we  fall  short  of 
the  mark.  A  powerful  iron  will  over- 
comes this  friction,  it  crushes  the  obsta* 
cles,  but  certainly  the  machine  along 
with  them.  We  shall  often  meet  with  this 
result.  Like  an  obelisk,  towards  which 
the  principal  streets  of  a  place  converge, 
the  strong  will  of  a  proud  spirit,  stands 
prominent  and  commanding,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  art  of  war. 

Friction  is  the  only  conception  which,  in 
a  general  way.  corresponds  to  that  which 
distinguishes  real  war  from  war  on  paper. 
The  military  machine,  the  army  and  all 
belonging  to  it,  is  in  fact  simple;  and 
appears,  on  this  account,  easy  to  manage. 
But  let  us  reflect  that  no  part  of  it  is  in 
one  piece,  that  it  is  composed  entirely  of 
individuals,  each  of  which  keeps  up  its 
own  friction  in  all  directions.  Theoreti- 
cally all  sounds  very  well;  the  commander 
of  a  battalion  is  responsible  for  the  execu- 
tion  of  the   order  given ;    and  as   the 


battalion  by  its  discipline  is  glued  to- 
gether into  one  piece,  and  the  c^ief  must 
be  a  man  of  acknowledged  zeal,  the  beam 
turns  on  an  iron  pin  with  little  friction. 
But  it  is  not  so  in  reality,  and  all  that  is 
exaggerated  and  false  in  such  a  concep- 
tion manifests  itself  at  once  in  war.  The 
battalion  always  remains  composed  of  a 
number  of  men,  of  whom,  if  chance  so 
wills,  the  most  insignificant  is  able  to 
occasion  delay,  and  even  irregularity. 
The  danger  which  war  brings  with  it, 
the  bodily  exertions  which  it  requires, 
augment  this  evil  so  much,  that  they  may 
be  regarded  as  the  greatest  causes  of  it. 

This  enormous  friction,  which  is  not 
concentrated,  as  in  mechanics,  at  a  few 
points,  is  therefore  everywhere  brought 
into  contact  with  chance,  and  thus  facts 
take  place  upon  which  it  was  impossible 
to  cidculate,  their  chief  origin  being 
chance.  As  an  instance  of  one  such  chance, 
take  the  weather.  Here,  the  fog  prevents 
the  enemy  from  being  discovered  in  time, 
a  battery  from  firing  at  the  right  mo- 
ment, a  report  from  reaching  the  general ; 
there,  the  rain  prevents  a  battalion  from 
arriving,  another  from  reaching  in  right 
time,  because,  instead  of  three,  it  had  to 
march  perhaps  eight  hours ;  the  cavalry 
from  charging  effectively  because  it  is 
stuck  fast  in  heavy  ground. 

These  are  only  a  few  incidents  of  detail 
by  way  of  elucidation,  that  the  reader 
may  be  able  to  follow  the  author,  for 
whole  volumes  might  be  written  on  these 
difficulties.  To  avoid  this,  and  still  to 
give  a  clear  conception  of  the  host  of 
small  difficulties  to  be  contended  with  in 
war,  we  might  go  on  heaping  up  illustra- 
tions, if  we  were  not  afraid  of  being  tire- 
some. But  those  who  have  already 
comprehended  us  will  permit  us  to  add 
a  few  more. 

Activity  in  war  is  movement  in  a  re- 
sistant medium.  Just  as  a  man  in  water 
is  unable  to  perform  with  ease  and  regu- 
larity the  most  natural  and  simplest 
movement,  that  of  walking,  so  in  war, 
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with  ordinary  powers,  one  cannot  keep 
even  the  line  of  mediocrity.  This  is  the 
reason  that  the  correct  theorist  is  like 
a  swimming  master,  who  teaches  on  dry 
land  movements  which  are  required  in  the 
water,  which  must  appear  grotesque  and 
ludicrous  to  those  who  forget  about  the 
water.  This  is  also  why  theorists, 
who  have  never  plunged  in  themselves, 
or  who  cannot  deduce  any  generalities 
^m  their  experience,  are  unpractical 
and  even  absurd,  because  they  only 
teach  what  every  one  knows — how  to 
walk. 

Further,  every  war  is  rich  in  particular 
facts ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  each  is  an 
unexplored  sea,  full  of  rocks,  which  the 
general  may  have  a  suspicion  of,  but 
which  he  has  never  seen  with  his  eye, 
and  round  which,  moreover,  he  must 
steer  in  the  night.  If  a  contrary  wind 
also  springs  up,  that  is,  if  any  great 
accidental  event  declares  itself  adverse  to 
him,  then  the  most  consummate  skill, 
presence  of  mind  and  energy,  are  re- 
quired; whilst  to  those  who  only  look 
on  from  a  distance,  all  seems  to  proceed 
with  the  utmost  ease.  The  knowledge  of 
this  friction  is  a  chief  part  of  that  so  often 
talked  of,  experience  in  war,  which  is 
required  in  a  good  general.  Certainly, 
he  is  not  the  best  general  in  whose  mind 
it  assumes  the  greatest  dimensions,  who 
is  the  most  overawed  by  it  (this  includes 
that  class  of  over-anxious  generals,  of 
whom  there  are  so  many  amongst  the 
experienced) ;    but  a   general  must   be 


aware  of  it  that  he  may  overcome  it, 
where  that  is  possible ;  and  that  he  may 
not  expect  a  degree  of  precision  in  results 
which  is  impossible  on  account  of  this 
very  friction.  Besides,  it  can  never  be 
learnt  theoretically ;  and  if  it  could,  there 
would  still  be  wanting  that  experience  of 
judgment  which  is  called  tact,  and  which 
is  always  more  necessary  in  a  field  full  of 
innumerable  small  and  diversified  objects, 
than  in  great  and  decisive  cases,  when 
one's  own  judgment  may  be  aided  by 
consultation  with  others.  Just  as  the 
man  of  the  world,  through  tact  of  judg- 
ment which  has  become  habit,  speaks, 
acts,  and  moves  only  as  suits  the  occa- 
sion, so  the  officer,  experienced  in  war, 
will  always,  in  great  and  small  mat- 
ters, at  every  pulsation  of  war  as  we  may 
say,  decide  and  determine  suitably  to  the 
occasion.  Through  this  experience  and 
practice,  the  idea  comes  to  his  mind  of  it- 
self, that  so  and  so  will  not  suit.  And  thus 
he  will  not  easily  place  himself  in  a  posi- 
tion by  which  he  is  compromised,  which, 
if  it  often  occurs  in  war,  shakes  aU  the 
foundations  of  confidence,  and  becomes 
extremely  dangerous. 

It  is,  therefore,  this  friction,  or  what  is 
so  termed  here,  which  makes  that  which 
appears  easy  in  war  difficult  in  reality. 
As  we  proceed,  we  shall  often  meet  with 
this  subject  again,  and  it  will  hereafter 
become  plain  tibat,  besides  experience  and 
a  strong  will,  there  are  still  many  other 
rare  qualities  of  the  mind  required  to 
make  a  man  a  consummate  general. 
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TuosE  things  which  as  elements  meet  to- 
gether in  the  atmosphere  of  war  and 
make  it  a  resistant  medium  for  every  ac- 
tivity,   wo   have    designated   under  the 


terms  danger,  bodily  effort  (exertion), 
information,  and  friction.  In  their  im- 
pedient  effects  they  may  therefore  bo 
comprehended  again  in  the  colloetive  no- 
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tion  of  a  general  friction.  Now  is  there, 
then,  no  kind  of  oil  which  is  capable  of 
diminishing  this  friction  ?  Only  one,  and 
that  one  is  not  always  available  at  the 
will  of  the  Commander  or  his  army.  It 
is  the  habituation  of  an  army  to  war. 

Habit  gives  strength  to  the  body  in 
great  exertion,  to  the  mind  in  great 
danger,  to  the  judgment  against  first  im- 
pressions. By  it  a  valuable  circumspec- 
tion is  generally  gained  throughout 
every  rank,  from  the  Hussar  and  Bifle- 
man,  up  to  the  General  of  Division, 
which  facilitates  the  work  of  the  chief 
Commander. 

As  the  human  eye  in  a  dark  room  di- 
lates its  pupil  draws  in  the  little  light 
that  there  is,  partially  distinguishes  ob- 
jects by  degrees,  and  at  last  knows  them 
quite  well,  so  it  is  in  war  with  the  expe- 
rienced soldier,  whilst  the  novice  is  only 
met  by  pitch  dark  night. 

Habituation  to  war  no  General  can 
give  his  army  at  once  ;  and  the  camps  of 
manoouvre  (peace  exercises)  furnish  but 
a  weak  substitute  for  it,  weak  in  compari- 
son with  real  experience  in  war,  but  not 
weak  in  relation  to  other  armies  in  which 
the  training  is  limited  to  mere  mechanical 
exercises  of  routine.  So  to  regulate  the 
exercises  in  peace  time  as  to  include 
some  of  these  causes  of  friction,  that 
the  judgment,  circumspection,  even  re- 
solution of  the  separate  leaders  may 
be  brought  into  exercise,  is  of  much- 
greater  consequence  than  those  believe 
who  do  not  know  the  thing  by  experience. 
It  is  of  immense  importance  that  the 
soldier,  high  or  low,  whatever  rank  he 
has,  should  not  have  to  encounter  for  the 
first    time  in  war  those  things  which. 


when  seen  for  the  first  time,  set  him  in 
astonishment  and  perplexity;  if  he  has 
only  met  with  them  one  single  time  be- 
fore, even  by  that  he  is  half  acquainted 
with  them.  This  relates  even  to  bodily 
fatigues.  They  should  be  practised  less 
to  accustom  Uie  body  than  the  mind 
to  them.  In  war  the  young  soldier 
is  very  apt  to  regard  unusual  fatigues  as 
the  consequence  of  faults,  mistakes,  and 
embarrassment  in  the  conduct  of  the 
whole,  and  to  become  distressed  by  that. 
This  would  not  happen  if  he  had  been 
prepared  for  that  beforehand  by  exercises 
in  peace. 

Another  less  comprehensive  but  still 
very  important  means  of  gaining  habitua- 
tion to  war  in  time  of  peace  is  to  invite 
into  the  service  officers  of  foreign  armies, 
who  have  had  experience  in  war.  Peace 
seldom  reigns  over  all  Europe,  and  never 
in  all  quarters  of  the  world.  A  State 
which  has  been  long  at  peace  should, 
therefore,  always  seek  to  procure  some 
officers  who  have  done  good  service  at 
the  different  scenes  of  warfare;  or  to 
send  there  some  of  its  own,  that  they 
may  get  a  lesson  in  war. 

However  small  the  number  of  officers 
of  this  description  may  appear  in  propor- 
tion to  the  mass,  still  their  influence  is 
very  sensibly  felt.  Their  experience,  the 
bent  of  their  genius,  the  stamp  of  their 
character,  influence  their  subordinates 
and  comrades ;  and  besides  that,  if  they 
cannot  be  placed  in  positions  of  superior 
command,  they  may  always  be  regarded 
as  men  acquainted  with  the  country,  who 
may  be  questioned  on  many  special  occa- 
sions. 
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BRANCHES   OF    THE    ART    OF   WAR. 


War  in  ita  literal  meaning  is  fighting, 
for  fighting  alone  is  the  efficient  prin- 
ciple in  the  manifold  activity  which,  in  a 
wide  .sense,  is  called  war.  But  fighting 
is  a  trial  of  strength  of  the  moral  and 
physical  forces  by  means  of  the  latter. 
That  the  moral  cannot  be  omitted  is  evi- 
dent of  itself,  for  the  condition  of  the 
mind  has  always  the  most  decisive  influ- 
ence on  the  forces  employed  in  war. 

The  necessity  of  fighting  very  soon  led 
men  to  special  inventions  to  turn  the  ad- 
vantage in  it  in  their  own  favour ;  in  con- 
sequence of  that  the  mode  of  fighting 
has  undergone  great  alterations  ;  but  in 
whatever  way  it  is  conducted  its  concep- 
tion remains  unaltered,  and  fighting  is 
that  which  constitutes  war. 

The  inventions  have  been  from  the 
first  weapons  and  equipments  for  the  in- 
dividual combatants.  These  have  to  be 
provided,  and  the  use  of  them  learnt  be- 
iore  the  war  begins.  They  are  made 
suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  fighting, 
consequently  are  ruled  by  it ;  but  plainly 
the  activity  engaged  in  these  appliances 
is  a  different  thing  from  the  fight  itself ; 
it  is  only  the  preparation  for  the  combat, 
not  the  conduct  of  the  same.  That 
arming  and  equipping  are  not  essential 
to  the  conception  of  fighting  is   plain, 


because  mere  wrestling  is  also  fight- 
ing. , 

Fighting  has  determined  everything 

appertaining  to  arms  and  equipment,  and 
these  in  turn  modify  the  mode  of  fighting ; 
there  is,  therefore,  a  reciprocity  of  action 
between  the  two. 

Nevertheless,  the  fight  itself  remains 
still  an  entirely  special  activity,  more 
particidarly  because  it  moves  in  an  en- 
tirely special  element,  namely,  in  the 
element  of  danger. 

If,  then,  there  is  anywhere  a  necessity 
for  drawing  a  line  between  two  different 
activities  it  is  here  ;  and  in  order  to  see 
clearly  the  importance  of  this  idea,  we 
need  only  just  to  call  to  mind  how  often 
eminent  personal  fitness  in  one  field  has 
turned  out  nothing  but  the  most  useless 
pedantry  in  the  other. 

It  is  also  noways  difficult  to  separate 
in  idea  the  one  activity  from  the  other, 
if  we  look  at  the  combatant  forces  fully 
armed  and  equipped  as  a  given  means 
the  profitable  use  of  which  requires 
nothing  more  than  a  knowledge  of  their 
general  results. 

The  art  of  war  is,  therefore,  in  its 
proper  sense,  the  art  of  making  use  of  the 
given  means  in  fighting,  and  we  cannot 
give  it  a  better  name  than  the  ^^  Conduct  of 
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^flr."  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  wider 
sense  certainly,  all  activities  which  have 
their  existence  on  account  of  war,  there- 
fore the  whole  creation  of  troops,  that  is 
levying  them,  arming,  equipping,  and 
exercising  them,  helong  to  the  art  of 
war. 

To  make  a  sound  theory  it  is  most  es- 
sential to  separate  these  two  activities, 
for  it  is  easy  to  see  that  if  every  art  of 
war  is  to  begin  with  the  preparation  of 
military  forces,  and  to  pre-suppose  forces 
so  organised  as  a  primary  condition  for 
conducting  war,  that  theory  will  only  be 
applicable  in  the  few  cases  to  which  the 
force  available  happens  to  be  exactly 
suited.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  wish 
to  have  a  theory  which  shall  suit  most 
cases,  and  will  not  be  wholly  useless  in 
any  case,  it  must  be  founded  on  those 
means  which  are  in  most  general  use,  and 
in  respect  to  these  only  on  the  actual  re- 
sults springing  from  them. 

The  conduct  of  war  is,  therefore,  the 
formation  and  conduct  of  the  fighting. 
If  this  fighting  was  a  single  act,  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  any  further 
subdivision  ;  but  the  fight  is  composed  of 
a  greater  or  less  number  of  single  acts, 
complete  in  themselves,  which  we  call 
combats,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  first 
chapter  of  the  first  book,  and  which  form 
new  units.  From  this  arises  the  totally 
different  activities,  that  of  the  formation 
and  conduct  of  these  single  combats  in 
themselves,  and  the  combination  of  them 
with  one  another,  with  a  view  to  the 
ultimate  object  of  the  war.  The  first  is 
called  tactics y  the  other  strategy. 

This  division  into  tactics  and  strategy 
is  now  in  almost  general  use ;  and  every 
one  knows  tolerably  well  under  which 
head  to  place  any  single  fact,  without 
knowing  very  distinctly  the  grounds  on 
which  the  classification  is  founded.  But 
when  such  divisions  are  blindly  adhered 
to  in  practice,  they  must  have  some  deep 
root.  We  have  searched  for  this  root,  and 
wo  might  say  that  it  is  just  the  UHnge  of 


the  majority  which  has  brought  us  to  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  look  upon  the 
arbitrary,  unnatural  definitions  of  these 
conceptions  sought  to  be  established  by 
some  writers,  as  not  in  accordance  with 
the  general  usage  of  the  terms. 

According  to  our  classification  there- 
fore, tactics  is  the  theory  oj  the  ttse  of  mili- 
tary forces  in  combat.  Strategy  is  the  theory 
of  the  use  of  combats  for  the  object  of  the  war. 

The  way  in  which  the  conception  of 
a  single  or  independent  combat  is  more 
closely  determined,  the  conditions  to 
which  this  imit  is  attached,  we  shall  only 
be  able  to  explain  clearly  when  we  con- 
sider 4he  combat;  we  must  content  our- 
selves for  the  present  with  saying  that 
in  relation  to  space,  therefore  in  combats 
taking  place  at  the  same  time,  the  unit 
reaches  just  as  far  as  personal  command 
reaches ;  but  in  regard  to  time,  and 
therefore  in  relation  to  combats  which 
follow  each  other  in  close  succession  it 
reaches  to  the  moment  when  the  crisis, 
which  takes  place  in  every  combat,  is  en- 
tirely passed. 

That  here  doubtful  cases  may  occur, 
cases,  for  instance,  in  which  several  com- 
bats may  perhaps  be  regarded,  also,  as  a 
single  one,  will  not  overthrow  the  ground 
of  distinction  we  have  adopted,  for  the 
same  is  the  case  with  all  grounds  of  dis- 
tinction, of  real  things  which  are  differ- 
entiated by  a  gradually  diminishing 
scale.  There  may,  therefore,  certainly 
be  acts  of  activity  in  war  which,  with- 
out any  alteration  in  the  point  of  view, 
may  just  as  well  be  counted  strategic  as 
tactical,  for  example,  very  extended  posi- 
tions resembling  a  chain  of  posts,  the 
prepai*ations  for  the  passage  of  a  river  at 
several  points,  &c. 

Our  classification  reaches  and  covers 
only  the  ttse  of  the  military  force.  But 
now  there  are  in  war  a  number  of  activi- 
ties which  are  subservient  to  it,  and 
still  are  quite  different  from  it ;  some- 
times closely  allied,  sometimes  less  near 
in   their   affinity.      All   these   activities 
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relate  to  the  maintenance  of  the  military 
force.  The  same  as  ita  creation  and  train- 
ing precedes  its  use,  so  its  m^teDance  is 
always  by  its  side,  a  necessary  condition. 
But  strictly  viewed,  all  activities  thus 
connected  with  it  are  always  to  be  re- 
garded only  as  preparations  for  fighting, 
they  are  certainly  nothing  more  than 
activities  which  are  veiy]  dose  to  the 
action ;  so  that  they  run  through  the  hos- 
tile act  alternate  in  importance  with  the 
use  of  the  forces.  We  have,  therefore,  a 
right  to  exclude  them  as  well  as  the  other 
preparatory  activities  from  the  art  of  war 
in  its  restricted  sense,  from  the  conduct 
of  war  properly  so  called ;  and  we  are 
obliged  to  do  so  if  we  would  comply  with 
the  first  principle  of  all  theory,  the  elimi- 
nation of  all  heterogeneous  elements. 
Who  would  include  in  the  real ''  conduct 
of  war  "  the  whole  litany  of  subsistence 
administration,  because  it  is  admitted  to 
stand  in  constant  reciprocal  action  with 
the  use  of  the  troops,  but  is  something 
essentially  different  from  it  ? 

We  have  said,  in  the  third  chapter  of 
our  first  book,  that  as  the  fight  or  com- 
bat is  the  only  directly  effective  activity, 
therefore  the  threads  of  all  others,  as 
they  end  in  it,  are  included  in  it.  By  this 
we  meant  to  say,  that  to  all  others  an 
object  was  thereby  appointed  which,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  peculiar  to  them- 
selves they  must  seek  to  attain.  Here  we 
must  go  a  little  closer  into  this  subject. 

The  subjects  which  constitute  the  acti- 
vities outside  of  the  combat  are  of  various 
kinds. 

The  one  part  belongs,  Id  one  respect, 
to  the  combat  itself,  is  identical  with  it; 
whilst  it  serves  in  another  respect  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  military  force.  The 
other  part  belongs  purely  to  the  subsis- 
tence, and  has  omy,  in  consequence  of  the 
reciprocal  action,  a  limited  influence  on 
the  combats  by  its  results.  The  subjects 
which,  in  one  respect,  belong  to  the 
fighting  itself,  are  ma/rchea^  camps^  and  can^ 
timmenUf  for  ^ey  suppose  so  many  differ- 


ent situations  of  troops,  and  where  troops 
are  supposed,  there  the  idea  of  the  com- 
bat must  always  be  present. 

The  other  subjects,  which  only  belong 
to  the  maintenance,  are  subeiateneCf  care  of 
the  sick,  the  supply  and  repair  of  arms  and 
equipment. 

Marches  are  quite  identical  with  the 
use  of  the  troops.  March  in  the  eomhaty 
generally  called  evolution,  is  certainly 
not  properly  the  use  of  weapons ;  but  it 
IS  so  completely  and  necessarily  combined 
with  it,  uiat  it  forms  an  integral  part  of 
that  which  we  call  a  combat.  But  the 
march  outside  the  combat  is  nothing  but 
the  execution  of  a  strategic  measure. 
By  the  strategic  plan  is  settled,  When, 
where,  and  with  what  forces  a  battle  is  to 
be  delivered? — and  to  carry  that  into 
execution  the  march  is  the  only  means. 

The  march  outside  of  the  combat  is, 
therefore,  an  instrument  of  strategy,  but 
not  on  that  account  exclusively  a  subject 
of  strategy,  for  as  the  armed  force  which 
executes  it  constitutes  a  possible  combat 
at  any  moment,  therefore  its  execution 
stands  also  under  tactical  as  weU  as 
strategic  rules.  If  we  prescribe  to  a 
column  its  route  on  a  particular  side  of  a 
river  or  of  a  branch  of  a  mountain,  then 
that  is  a  strategic  measure,  %t  it  contains 
the  intention  of  fighting  on  that  particu- 
lar side  of  the  hiU  or  river  in  preference 
to  the  other,  in  case  a  combat  should  be 
necessary  during  the  march. 

But  if  a  column,  instead  of  following 
the  road  through  a  valley,  marches  along 
the  parallel  ridge  of  heights,  or,  for  the 
convenience  of  marching,  divides  itself 
into  several  colunms,  then  these  are 
tactical  arrangements,  for  they  relate  to 
the  manner  in  which  we  shall  use  the 
troops  in  the  anticipated  combat. 

The  particular  order  of  march  is  in 
constant  relation  with  readiness  for  com- 
bat, is  therefore  tactical  in  its  nature,  for 
it  is  nothing  more  than  the  first  or  pre- 
liminary disposition  for  the  battle  which 
may  possibly  take  place. 
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As  the  march  is  the  instrument  by 
which  strategy  apportions  its  active  ele- 
ments, the  combats,  but  these  last  often 
only  appear  by  their  results  and  not  in 
the  details  of  their  real  course,  it  could  not 
fail  to  happen  that  in  theory  the  instru- 
ment has  often  been  substituted  for  the 
efficient  principle.  Thus  we  hear  of  a  deci- 
sive skilful  march,  allusion  being  thereby 
made  to  those  combat- combinations  to 
which  these  marches  led.  This  substitu- 
tion of  ideas  is  too  natural,  and  concise- 
ness of  expression  too  desirable  to  call 
for  alteration  ;  but  still  it  is  only  a  con- 
densed chain  of  ideas  in  regard  to  which 
we  must  never  omit  to  bear  in  mind  the 
full  meaning,  if  we  would  avoid  falling 
into  error. 

We  fall  into  an  error  of  this  descrip- 
tion if  we  attribute  to  strategical  combi- 
nations a  force  independent  of  tactical 
results.  Marches  and  manoeuvres  are 
combined,  the  object  attained,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  a  word  about  combat  from 
which  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  there 
are  means  in  war  of  conquering  an  enemy 
without  fighting.  The  prolific  nature  of 
this  error  we  cannot  show  until  here- 
after. 

But  although  a  march  can  be  regarded 
absolutely  as  an  integral  part  of  the  com- 
bat, still  there  are  in  it  certain  relations 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  combat,  and 
therefore  are  neither  tactical  nor  strategic. 
To  these  belong  all  arrangements  which 
concern  only  the  accommodation  of  the 
troops,  the  construction  of  bridges,  roads, 
&c.  These  are  only  conditions ;  under 
many  circimistances  they  are  in  very 
close  connection,  and  may  almost  identify 
themselves  with  the  troops,  as  in  building 
a  bridge  in  presence  of  the  enemy ;  but 
in  themselves  they  are  always  extraneous 
activities,  the  theory  of  which  does  not 
form  part  of  the  theory  of  the  conduct  of 
war. 

Camps,  by  which  we  mean  every  dis- 
position of  troops  in  concentrated,  there- 
fore, in  battle  order,  in  contradistinction 


to  cantonments  or  quarters,  are  a  state 
of  rest,  therefore,  of  restoration ;  but 
they  exB  at  the  same  time  also  the  stra- 
tegic appointment  of  a  battle  on  the  spot 
chosen;  and  by  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  taken  up  they  contain  the  fun- 
damental lines  of  the  battle,  a  condition 
from  which  everydefensive  battle  starts ; 
they  are,  therefore,  essential  parts  of 
both  strategy  8uid  tactics. 

Cantonments  take  the  place  of  camps 
for  the  better  refreshment  of  the  troops. 
They  are,  therefore,  like  camps,  strategic 
subjects  as  regards  position  and  extent; 
tactical  subjects  as  regards  internal  orga- 
nisation, with  a  view  to  readiness  to  fight. 

The  occupation  of  camps  and  canton- 
ments no  doubt  usually  combines  with 
the  refreshment  of  the  troops  another 
object  also,  for  example,  the  covering  a 
district  of  country,  the  holding  a  posi- 
tion; but  it  can  very  well  be  only  the 
first.  We  remind  our  readers  that  stra- 
tegy may  follow  a  great  diversity  of 
objects,  for  everything  which  appears  an 
advantage  may  be  the  object  of  a  com- 
bat, and  the  preservation  of  the  instru- 
ment with  which  war  is  made  must 
necessarily  very  often  become  the  object 
of  its  partial  combinations. 

If,  therefore,  in  such  a  case  strategy 
ministers  only  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
troops,  we  are  not  on  that  account  some- 
what out  of  the  field  of  strategy,  we  are 
still  engaged  with  the  use  of  the  mili- 
tary force,  because  every  disposition  of 
that  force  upon  any  point  whatever  of  the 
theatre  of  war  is  such  a  use. 

But  if  the  maintenance  of  the  troops 
in  camp  or  quarters  caUs  forth  activities, 
which  are  no  employment  of  the  armed 
force,  such  as  the  construction  of  huts, 
pitching  of  tents,  subsistence  and  sanitary 
services  in  camps  or  quarters,  then  such 
belong  neither  to  strategy  nor  tactics. 

Even  intrenchments,  the  site  and  pre- 
paration of  which  are  plainly  part  of  the 
order  of  battle,  therefore  tactical  subjects, 
do  not  belong  to  the  theory  of  the  con- 
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duct  of  war  bo  far  as  respects  the  execu- 
tion  of  their  eonftruction,  the  knowledge 
and  skill  required  for  such  work,  being, 
in  point  of  fact,  qualities  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  an  organised  army  ;  the  theory 
of  the  combat  takes  them  for  granted. 

Amongst  the  subjects  which  belong  to 
the  mere  keeping  up  of  an  armed  force, 
because  none  of  the  parts  are  identified 
with  the  combat,  the  victualling  of  the 
troops  themselves  comes  first,  as  it  must 
be  done  almost  daily  and  for  each  indi- 
vidual. Thus  it  is  that  it  completely 
permeates  military  action  in  the  parts 
constituting  strategy — we  say  parts  con- 
stituting strategy,  because  during  a 
battle  the  subsistence  of  troops  will 
rarely  have  any  influence  in  modifying 
the  plan,  although  the  thing  is  conceiv- 
able enough.  The  care  for  the  subsist- 
ence of  the  troops  comes  therefore  into 
reciprocal  action  chiefly  with  strategy, 
and  there  is  nothing  more  common  than 
for  the  leading  strategic  features  of  a  cam- 
paign and  war  to  be  traced  out  in  con- 
nection with  a  view  to  this  supply.  But 
however  frequent  and  however  important 
these  views  to  supply  may  be,  the  subsist- 
ence of  the  troops  always  remains  a  com- 
pletely different  activity  from  the  use  of 
the  troops,  and  the  former  has  only  an 
influence  on  the  latter  by  its  results. 

The  other  branches  of  administrative 
activity  which  we  have  mentioned  stand 
much  further  apart  from  the  use  of 
the  troops.  The  care  of  sick  and  wounded, 
highly  important  as  it  is,  for  the  good  of 
an  army,  directly  affects  it  only  in  a  small 
portion  of  the  individuals  composing  it, 
and,  therefore,  has  only  a  weak  and  in- 
direct influence  upon  the  use  of  the  rest. 
The  completing  and  replacing  articles  of 
arms  and  equipment,  except  so  far  as  by 
the  organism  of  the  forces  it  constitutes 
a  continuous  activity  inherent  in  them — 
takes  place  only  periodically,  and  there- 
fore seldom  affects  strategic  plans. 

"We  must,  however,  here  guard  our- 
selves  against  a  mistake.      In   certain 


cases  these  subjects  may  be  really  of  de- 
cisive importance.  The  distance  of  hos- 
pitals and  depots  of  munitions  may  very 
easily  be  imagined  as  the  sole  cause  of 
very  important  strategic  decisions.  We 
do  not  wish  either  to  contest  that  point 
or  to  throw  it  into  the  shade.  But  wo 
are  at  present  occupied  not  with  the  par- 
ticular facts  of  a  concrete  case,  but  with 
abstract  theory ;  and  our  assertion,  there- 
fore, is  that  such  an  influence  is  too  rare 
to  give  the  theory  of  sanitary  measures 
and  the  supply  of  munitions  and  arms  an 
importance  in  the  theory  of  the  conduct 
of  war  such  as  to  make  it  worth  while  to 
include  in  the  theory  of  the  conduct  of 
war  the  consideration  of  the  different 
ways  and  systems  which  the  above  theo- 
ries may  furnish,  in  the  same  way  as  is 
certainly  necessary  in  regard  to  victual- 
ling troops. 

If  we  have  clearly  understood  the  re- 
sults of  our  reflections,  then  the  activities 
belonging  to  war  divide  themselves  into 
two  principal  classes,  into  such  as  aro 
only  ^^Preparations  for  War  "  and  into  the 
**  War  itself,^'  This  division  must  there- 
fore also  be  made  in  theory. 

The  knowledge  and  applications  of  skill 
in  the  preparations  for  war  are  engaged  in 
the  creation,  discipline  and  maintenance 
of  all  the  military  forces ;   what  general 
names  should  be  given  to  them  we  do 
not  enter  into  ;  but  we  see  that  artillery, 
fortification,  elementary  tactics,  as  they 
are  called,  the  whole  organisation  and 
administration    of    the    various    armed 
forces,  and  all  such  things  are  included. 
But  the  theory  of  war  itself  occupies  it- 
self with  the  use  of  these  prepared  means 
for  the  object  of  the  war.     It  needs  of 
the  first   only  the  results,  that  is,   the 
knowledge  of  the  principal  properties  of 
the  means  taken  in  hand  for  use.     This 
we  call  **  The  Art  of  War  '*  in  a  limited 
sense,    or  "Theory  of  the   Conduct   of 
War,"  or  "  Theory  of  the  Employment 
of  Armed  Forces,"  all  of  them  denoting 
for  us  the  same  thing. 
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The  present  theory  will  therefore  treat 
the  combat  as  the  real  contest,  marches, 
camps,  and  cantonments  as  circumstances 
which  are  more  or  less  identical  with 
it.  The  subsistence  of  the  troops  will 
only  come  into  consideration  like  otiier 
given  circumstances  in  respect  of  its  results, 
not  as  an  activity  belonging  to  the  com- 
bat. 

The  Art  of  War  thus  viewed  in  its 
limited  sense  divides  itself  again  into 
tactics  and  strategy.  The  former  occu- 
pies itself  with  the  form  of  the  separate 
combat,  the  latter  with  its  use.  Both 
connect  themselves  with  the  circumstances 
of  marches,  camps,  cantonments  only 
through  the  combat,  and  these  oircum- 
stcmces  are  tactical  or  strategic  according 
as  they  relate  to  the  form  or  to  the  signi- 
fication of  the  battle. 

No  doubt  there  will  be  many  readers 
who  will  consider  superfluous  this  careful 
separation  of  two  things  lying  so  close  to- 
gether as  tactics  and  strategy,  because  it 
has  no  direct  effect  on  the  conduct  itself 
of  war.  We  admit,  certainly,  that  it 
would  be  pedantry  to  look  for  direct 
effects  on  the  field  of  battle  from  a  theo- 
retical distinction. 


But  the  first  business  of  every  theory  is 
to  clear  up  conceptions  and  ideas  which 
have  been  jumbled  together,  and,  we  may 
say,  entangled  and  confused ;  and  only 
when  a  right  imderstanding  is  established 
as  to  names  and  conceptions,  can  we  hope 
to  progress  with  clearness  and  facility, 
and  be  certain  that  author  and  reader  wUl 
always  see  things  from  the  same  point  of 
view.  Tactics  and  strategy  are  two 
activities  mutually  permeating  each  other 
in  time  and  space,  at  the  same  time 
essentially  different  activities,  the  inner 
laws  and  mutual  relations  of  which  can- 
not be  intelligible  at  all  to  the  mind 
until  a  clear  conception  of  the  nature  of 
each  activity  is  established. 

He  to  whom  all  this  is  nothing  must 
either  repudiate  all  theoretical  considera- 
tion, or  his  imderstanding  has  not  as  yet 
been  pained  by  the  confused  and  perplex- 
ing ideas  resting  on  no  fixed  point  of 
view,  leading  to  no  satisfactory  result, 
sometimes  dull,  sometimes  fantastic,  some- 
times floating  in  vague  generalities,  which 
we  are  often  obliged  to  hear  and  read  on 
the  conduct  of  war,  owing  to  the  spirit 
of  scientiflc  investigation  having  hitherto 
been  little  directed  to  these  subjects. 


CHAPTER  11. 


ON    THE   THEORY   OF    WAR. 


1. — The  first  eoneeption  of  the  ^^  Art  of 
War  "  was  merely  the  preparation  of  the 
Armed  Forces, 

FoRHEBLY  by  the  term  "  Art  of  War,'*  or 
**  Science  of  War,"  nothing  was  under- 
stood but  the  totality  of  those  branches  of 
knowledge  and  those  appliances  of  skill 
occupied  with    material    things.      The 


pattern  and  preparation  and  the  nK>de  of 
using  arms,  the  construction  of  fortifica- 
tions and  entrenchments,  the  organism  of 
an  army,  and  the  mechanism  of  its  move- 
ments, were  the  subjects  of  these  branches 
of  knowledge  and  skill  above  referred  to, 
and  the  end  and  aim  of  them  all  was  the 
establishment  of  an  armed  force  fit  for 
use  in  war.    All  this  concerned  merely 
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things  belonging  to  the  material  world 
and  a  one-sided  actiyity  only ;  and  it 
was  in  fact  nothing  but  an  activity  ad- 
vancing by  gradations  from  the  lower 
occupations  to  a  finer  kind  of  mechanical 
art.  The  relation  of  all  this  to  war  itself 
was  very  much  the  same  as  the  relation 
of  the  art  of  the  sword  cutler  to  the  art 
of  using  the  Bword.  The  employment  in 
the  moment  of  danger  and  in  a  state  of 
constant  reciprocal  action  of  the  parti- 
cular energies  of  mind  and  spirit  in  the 
direction  proposed  to  them  was  not  yet 
even  mooted. 

2, — True  war  first  appears  tn  the  Art  of 

Sieges. 

In  the  art  of  sieges  we  first  perceive  a 
certain  degree  of  guidance  of  the  combat, 
something  of  the  action  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  upon  the  material  forces  placed 
under  their  control,  but  generally  only 
so  far  that  it  very  soon  embodied  itself 
again  in  new  material  forms,  such  as 
approaches,  trenches,  counter  approaches, 
batteries,  etc.,  and  every  step  which  this 
action  of  the  higher  faculties  took  was 
marked  by  some  such  result ;  it  was  only 
the  thread  that  was  required  on  which  to 
string  these  material  inventions  in  order. 
As  the  intellect  can  hardly  manifest 
itself  in  this  kind  of  wair,  except  in  such 
things,  so  therefore  nearly  all  that  was 
necessary  was  done  in  that  way. 

3. — Then  tactics  tried  to  find  its  way  in 

that  direction. 

Afterwards,  tactics  attempted  to  give 
to  the  mechanism  of  its  joints  the  charac- 
ter of  a  general  disposition,  built  upon  the 
peculiar  properties  of  the  instrument, 
which  character  leads  indeed  to  the 
battle-field,  but  instead  of  leading  to  the 
free  activity  of  mind,  leads  to  an  army 
made  like  an  automaton  by  its  rigid  for- 
mations  and  orders  of  battle,  which, 
moveable  only  by  the  word  of  command, 


is  intended  to  unwind  its  activities  like  a 
piece  of  clockwork. 

4. — The  real  conduct  of  War  only  made  its 
appearance  incidentally  and  incognito. 

The  conduct  of  war  properly  so  called, 
that  is,  a  use  of  the  prepared  means 
adapted  to  the  most  special  requirements, 
was  not  considered  as  any  suitable  sub- 
ject for  theory,  but  one  which  should  be 
left  to  natural  talents  alone.  By  degrees, 
as  war  passed  from  the  hand  to  hand  en- 
counters of  the  middle  ages  into  a  more 
regular  and  eystematic  form,  etray  reflec- 
tions  on  this  point  also  forced  themselves 
into  men's  minds,  but  they  mostly  ap- 
peared only  incidentally  in  memoirs  and 
narratives,  and  in  a  certain  measure  in- 
cognito. 

5. — Reflections  on  Military  Events  brought 
about  the  want  of  a  Theory. 

As  contemplation  on  war  continually 
increased,  and  its  history  every  day  as- 
sumed more  of  a  critical  character,  the  ur- 
gent want  appeared  of  the  support  of  fixed 
maxims  and  rules,  in  order  that  in  the  con- 
troversies naturally  arising  about  mili- 
tary events,  the  war  of  opinions  might 
be  brought  to  some  one  point.  This  whirl 
of  opinions,  which  neither  revolved  on 
any  central  pivot,  nor  according  to  any 
appreciable  laws,  could  not  but  be  very 
distasteful  to  people's  minds. 

6. — Endeavours  to  establish  a  positive 
Theory. 

There  arose,  therefore,  an  endeavour 
to  establish  maxims,  rules,  and  even  sys- 
tems for  the  conduct  of  war.  By  this 
the  attainment  of  a  positive  object  was 
proposed,  without  taking  into  view  the 
endless  difficulties  which  the  conduct  of 
war  presents  in  that  respect.  The  con- 
duct of  war,  as  we  have  shown,  has  no 
definite  limits  in  almost  any  direction, 
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while  every  system  has  the  ciTcnmscribing 
nature  of  a  synthesis,  from  which  results 
an  irreconcileable  oppositionbetween  such 
a  theory  and  practice. 

7. — Limitaiion  to  Material  Objects, 

"Writers  on  theory  felt  the  difficulty  of 
the  subject  soon  enough,  and  thought 
themselves  entitled  to  get  rid  of  it  by 
directing  their  maxims  and  systems  only 
upon  material  things  and  a  one-sided  ac- 
tivity. Their  aim  was  to  reach  results, 
as  in  the  science  for  the  preparation  for 
war,  entirely  certain  and  positive,  and 
therefore  only  to  take  into  consideration 
that  which  could  be  made  matter  of  cal* 
eulation. 

%.^ Superiority  of  Numbers, 

The  superiority  in  niunbers  being  a 
material  condition,  it  was  chosen  from 
amongst  all  the  factors  required  to  pro- 
duce victory,  because  it  could  be  brought 
imder  mathematical  laws  through  combi- 
nations of  time  and  space.  It  was  thought 
possible  to  leave  out  of  sight  all  other 
circumstances,  by  supposing  them  to  be 
equal  on  each  side,  and  therefore  to  neu- 
tralise one  another.  This  would  have 
been  very  well  if  it  had  been  done  to 
gain  a  preliminary  knowledge  of  this  one 
factor,  according  to  its  relations  ;  but  to 
make  it  a  rule  for  ever  to  consider  supe- 
riority of  numbers  as  the  sole  law :  to 
see  the  whole  secret  of  the  art  of  war  in 
the  formula — in  a  certain  timef  at  a  cer- 
tain point,  to  bring  up  superior  masses — 
was  a  restriction  overruled  by  the  force 
of  realities. 

9. —  Victualling  of  Troops, 

By  one  theoretical  school  an  attempt 
was  made  to  systematize  another  material 
element  also,  by  making  the  Eubsistence 
of  troops,  according  to  a  previously  esta- 
blished  organism  of  the  army,  the  su- 
preme legislator  in  the  higher  conduct 
of  war.      In  this  way,  certainly,  they 


arrived  at  definite  figures,  but  at  fig^ores 
which  rested  on  a  number  of  arbitrary 
calculations,  and  which,  therefore,  could 
not  stand  the  test  of  practical  applica- 
tion. 

10. — Base. 

An  ingenious  author  tried  to  concen- 
trate in  a  single  conception,  that  of  a  Base^ 
a  whole  host  of  objects,  amongst  which 
sundry  relations  even  with  immaterial 
forces  found  their  way  in  as  well.  The  list 
comprised  the  subsistence  of  the  troops, 
the  keeping  them  complete  in  numbers  and 
equipment,  the  security  of  communica- 
tions with  the  home  country,  lastly,  the 
security  of  retreat  in  case  it  became  ne- 
cessary, and,  first  of  all,  he  proposed  to 
substitute  this  conception  of  a  base 
for  all  these  things ;  then  for  the 
base  itself  to  substitute  its  own  length 
(extent) ;  and,  last  of  all,  for  that  to  sub- 
stitute the  angle  formed  by  the  army  with 
this  base :  all  this  was  done  merely  to 
obtain  a  pure  geometrical  result  utterly 
useless.  This  last  is,  in  fact,  unavoid- 
able, if  we  reflect  that  none  of  these  sub- 
stitutions could  be  made  without  violating 
truth  and  leaving  out  some  of  the  things 
contained  in  the  original  conception. 
The  idea  of  a  base  is  a  real  necessity  for 
strategy,  and  to  have  conceived  it  is  meri- 
torious ;  but  to  make  such  a  use  of  it  as 
wo  have  depicted  is  completely  inadmis- 
sible, and  could  not  but  lead  to  partial 
conclusions  which  have  forced  these 
theorists  into  a  direction  opposed  to 
common  sense,  namely,  to  a  belief  in  the 
decisive  effect  of  the  enveloping  form  of 
attack. 

1 1 . — Interior  Lines, 

As  a  reaction  against  this  false  direc- 
tion, another  geometrical  principle,  that 
of  the  so-called  interior  lines,  was  then 
elevated  to  the  throne.  Although  this 
principle  rests  on  a  sound  foundation,  on 
the  truth  that  the  combat  is  the  only 
efiPectual  means  in  war ;  still,  it  is  just  on 
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aooonnt  of  its  purely  geometrical  nature 
nothing  but  another  case  of  one-sided 
theory  which  can  nerer  gain  ascendancy 
in  the  real  world. 


12. — All  thete  attempts  are  exceptionahle. 

All  these  attempts  at  theory  are  only 
in  their  analytical  part  to  be  con- 
sidered as  progress  in  the  province  of 
truth ;  but  in  their  synthetical  part,  in 
their  precepts  and  rules,  as  quite  unser- 
viceable. 

They  strive  after  determinate  quanti- 
ties, whilst  in  war  all  is  undetermined, 
and  the  calculation  has  always  to  be 
made  with  purely  varying  quantities. 

They  point  the  attention  only  upon 
material  forces,  while  the  whole  mili- 
tary action  is  penetrated  throughout  by 
intelligent  forces  and  their  effects. 

They  only  pay  regard  to  activity  on  one 
side,  whilst  war  is  a  constant  state  of 
reciprocal  action,  the  effects  of  which  are 
mutual. 


14. — The  difficulty  of  Theory  as  soon  ae  moral 
qMantities  eome  into  consideration. 

Every  theory  becomes  infinitely  more 
difficult  £rom  the  moment  that  it  touches 
on  the  province  of  moral  quantities. 
Architecture  and  painting  know  quite 
well  what  they  are  about  as  long  as  they 
have  only  to  do  with  matter ;  there  is  no 
dispute  about  mechanical  or  optical  con- 
struction. But  as  soon  as  the  moral  ac- 
tivities begin  their  work,  as  soon  as 
moral  impressions  and  feelings  are  pro- 
duced, the  whole  set  of  rules  dissolves 
into  vague  ideas. 

The  science  of  medicine  is  chiefly  en- 
gaged with  bodily  phenomena  only ;  its 
business  is  with  ^e  animal  organism 
which,  liable  to  perpetual  change,  is 
never  exactly  the  same  for  two  moments. 
This  makes  its  office  very  difficult,  and 
places  the  judgment  of  the  physician 
above  his  science ;  but  how  much  more 
difficult  the  case  is  if  a  moral  effect  is 
added,  and  how  much  higher  we  place 
the  physician  of  the  mind  ? 


13. — As  a  rule  they  exclude  genius. 

All  that  was  not  attainable  by  such 
miserable  philosophy,  the  offspring  of 
partial  views,  lay  outside  the  precincts 
of  science— was  the  field  of  genius,  which 
raises  itself  above  rules. 

Pity  the  warrior  who  is  contented  to 
crawl  about  in  this  beggardom  of  rules, 
which  are  too  bad  for  genius,  over  which 
it  can  set  itself  superior,  over  which  it 
can  perchance  make  merry !  What  genius 
does  must  be  just  the  best  of  all  rules, 
and  theory  cannot  do  better  than  to  show 
how  and  why  it  is  so. 

Pity  the  theory  which  sets  itself  in  op- 
position to  the  mind !  It  cannot  repair 
this  contradiction  by  any  humility,  and 
the  humbler  it  is  so  much  the  sooner  will 
ridicule  and  contempt  drive  it  out  of  real 
life. 


15. — The  moral  quantities  must  not  he 
excluded  in  war. 

But  now  the  activity  in  war  is  never 
directed  solely  against  matter,  it  is  always 
at  the  same  time  directed  against  the  in- 
telligent force  which  g^ves  life  to  this 
matter,  and  to  separate  the  two  from  each 
other  is  impossible. 

But  the  intelligent  forces  are  only 
visible  to  the  inner  eye,  and  this  is  dif- 
ferent in  each  person,  and  often  different 
in  the  same  person  at  different  times. 

As  danger  is  the  general  element  in 
which  everything  moves  in  war,  it  is  also 
chiefly  by  courage,  the  feeling  of  one's 
own  power  that  the  judgment  is  differ- 
ently influenced.  It  is  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent the  crystalline  lens  through  which  all 
appearances  pass  before  reaching  the 
understanding. 

And  yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  these 
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things  acquire  a  certain  objectiye  value 
simply  tbirougli  experience. 

Every  one  knows  the  moral  effect  of  a 
surprise,  of  an  attack  in  flank  or  rear. 
Every  one  thinks  less  of  the  enemy's 
courage  as  soon  as  he  turns  his  back, 
and  ventures  much  more  in  pursuit 
than  when  pursued.  Every  one  judges 
of  the  enemy's  general  by  his  reputed 
talents,  by  lus  age  and  experience,  and 
shapes  his  course  accordingly.  Every 
one  casts  a  scrutinising  glance  at  the 
spirit  and  feeling  of  his  own  and  the 
enemy's  troops.  All  these  and  similar 
effects  in  the  province  of  the  moral  na« 
ture  of  man  have  established  themselves 
by  experience,  are  perpetually  recurring, 
and,  therefore,  warrant  our  reckoning 
them  as  real  quantities  of  their  kind. 
And  what  could  we  do  with  any  theory 
which  should  leave  them  out  of  conside- 
ration? 

But,  certainly,  experience  is  an  indis- 
pensable title  for  these  truths.  With 
psychological  and  philosophical  sophis- 
tries, no  theory,  no  General  should 
meddle. 

16. — Prineipal  difficulty  of  a  Theory  for  the 
Conduct  of  War. 

In  order  to  comprehend  clearly  the 
difficulty  of  the  proposition  which  is  con- 
tained in  a  theory  for  the  conduct  of  war, 
and  thence  to  deduce  the  necessary  cha- 
racteristics of  such  a  theory,  we  must 
take  a  closer  view  of  the  chief  particulars 
which  make  up  the  nature  of  activity  Tn 
war. 

17. — First  Speciality. — Moral  Forces  and 

their  Effects. 

(Hostile  Feeling. J 

The  first  of  these  specialities  consists 
in  the  moral  forces  and  effects. 

The  combat  is,  in  its  origin,  the  ex- 
pression of  hostile  feeling ;  but  in  our 
great  combats,  which  we  call  wars,  tlie 


hostile  feeling  frequently  resolves  itself 
into  merely  a  hostile  view ;  and  there  is 
usually  no  innate  hostile  feeling  residing 
in  individual  against  individual.  Never- 
theless, the  combat  never  passes  off  with- 
out such  feelings  being  brought  into 
activity.  National  hatred,  which  is 
seldom  wanting  in  our  wars,  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  personal  hostility  in  the  breast 
of  individual  opposed  to  individuaL 
But  where  this  also  is  wanting,  and  at 
first  no  animosity  of  feeling  subsisted,  a 
hostile  feeling  is  kindled  by  the  combat 
itself;  for  an  act  of  violence  which  any 
one  commits  upon  us  by  order  of  his 
superior,  will  excite  in  us  a  desire  to 
retaliate  and  be  revenged  on  him,  sooner 
than  on  the  superior  power  at  whose  com- 
mand the  act  was  done.  This  is  human, 
or  animal  if  we  will ;  still  it  is  so. — We 
are  very  apt  to  regard  the  combat  in 
theory  as  an  abstract  trial  of  strength, 
without  any  participation  on  the  part  of 
the  feelings,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
thousand  errors  which  theorists  delibe- 
rately commit,  because  they  do  not  see 
its  consequences. 

Besides  that  excitation  of  feelings 
naturally  arising  &om  the  combat  itself, 
there  are  others  also  which  do  not  essen- 
tially belong  to  it,  but  which,  on  account 
of  their  relationship,  easily  unite  with  it — 
ambition,  love  of  power,  enthusiasm  of 
every  kind,  &c.,  &c. 

18. — The  impressions  of  danger. 
{Courage). 

Finally  the  combat  begets  the  ele- 
ment of  danger,  in  which  all  the  activi- 
ties of  war  must  live  and  move,  like 
the  bird  in  the  air,  or  the  fish  in  the 
water.  But  the  influences  of  danger  all 
pass  into  the  feelings,  either  directly — 
that  is,  instinctively— or  through  the 
medium  of  the  understanding.  The 
effect  in  the  first  case  would  be  a  desire 
to  escape  from  the  danger,  and,  if  that 
cannot  be  done,  fright  and  anxiety.     If 
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this  effect  does  not  take  place,  then  it  is 
courttgey  which  is  a  counterpoise  to  that 
instinct.  Courage  is,  however,  by  no 
means  an  act  of  the  understanding,  but 
likewise  a  feeling,  like  fear;  the  latter 
looks  to  the  physical  preservation,  courage 
to  the  moral  preservation.  Courage, 
then,  is  a  nobler  instinct.  But  because 
it  is  so,  it  will  not  allow  itseK  to  be  used 
as  a  lifeless  instrument,  which  produces 
its  effects  exactly  according  to  prescribed 
measure.  Courage,  is,  therefore,  no 
mere  counterpoise  to  danger  in  order  to 
neutralise  the  latter  in  its  effects,  but  a 
peculiar  power  in  itself. 

19. — Extent  of  the  influmee  of  danger. 

But  to  estimate  exactly  the  influence 
of  danger  upon  the  principal  actors  in 
war,  we  must  not  limit  its  sphere  to  the 
physical  danger  of  the  moment.  It  domi- 
nates over  the  actor,  not  only  by  threat- 
ening him,  but  also  by  threatening  all 
entrusted  to  him,  not  only  at  the  moment 
in  which  it  is  actually  present,  but  also 
through  the  imagination  at  all  other 
moments,  which  have  a  connection  with 
the  present ;  lastly,  not  only  directly  by 
itself,  but  also  indirectly,  by  the  respon- 
sibility which  makes  it  bear  with  tenfold 
weight  on  the  mind  of  the  chief  actor. 
Who  could  advise,  or  resolve  upon  a  great 
battle,  without  feeling  his  mind  more  or 
less  wrought  up  or  perplexed  by  the  dan- 
ger and  responsibility  which  such  a  great 
act  of  decision  carries  in  itself !  We  may 
say  that  action  in  war,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
real  action,  not  a  mere  condition,  is  never 
out  of  the  sphere  of  danger. 

20. — Other  powers  of  feeling, 

11  we  look  upon  these  affections,  which 
are  excited  by  hostility  and  danger  as 
peculiarly  belonging  to  war,  we  do  not, 
therefore,  exclude  from  it  all  others 
accompanying  man  in  his  life's  journey. 
They  will  also  find  room  here  frequently 


enough.  Certainly,  we  may  say  that 
many  a  petty  action  of  the  passions  is 
silenced  in  this  serious  business  of  life; 
but  that  holds  good  only  in  respect  to 
those  acting  in  a  lower  sphere;  who, 
hurried  on  from  one  state  of  danger  and 
exertion  to  another,  lose  sight  of  the  rest 
of  the  things  of  liife,  become  unused  to 
deceit,  because  it  is  of  no  avail  with 
death ;  and  so  attain  to  that  soldierly , 
simplicity  of  character  which  has  always 
been  the  best  representative  of  the  mili- 
tary profession.  In  higher  regions  it  is 
otherwise ;  for  the  higher  a  man's  rank, 
the  more  he  must  look  around  him :  then 
arise  interests  on  every  side,  and  a  mani- 
fold activity  of  the  passions  of  good  and 
bad.  Envy  and  generosity,  pride  and 
humility,  fierceness  and  tenderness,  all 
may  appear  as  active  powers  in  this 
great  drama. 

21. — Peeuliaritg  of  mind. 

The  peculiar  characteristics  of  mind  in 
the  chief  actor  have,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  feelings,  a  high  importance.  From 
an  imaginative,  flighty,  inexperienced 
head»  and  from,  a  cabn,  sagacious  under- 
standing, different  things  are  to  be 
expected. 

22. — From  the  diversity  in  mental  indi^ 
vidttalitieSf  arisee  the  diversity  of  ways 
leading  to  the  aim. 

It  is  this  great  diversity  in  mental 
individuality,  the  influence  of  which  is  to 
be  supposed  as  chiefly  felt  in  the  higher 
ranks,  because  it  increases  upwards, 
which  chiefly  produces  the  diversity  of 
ways  leading  to  the  end,  noticed  by  us  in 
the  first  book,  and  which  g^ves  over  to 
the  play  of  probabilities  and  chance,  such 
an  unequal  share  in  events. 

23. — Second  peculiarity,  living  reaction. 

The  second  peculiarity  in  war  is  the 
living  reaction,  and  the  reciprocal  action 
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resulting  therefrom.  We  do  not  here 
speak  of  the  difficulty  of.  estimating  that 
reaction,  for  that  is  included  in  the  diffi- 
culty before-mentioned,  of  treating  the 
moral  powers  as  quantities ;  but  of  this, 
that  reciprocal  action,  by  its  nature, 
opposes  anything  like  a  regular  plan. 
The  effect  which  any  measure  produces 
upon  the  enemy  is  the  most  distinct 
of  all  the  data  which  action  affords ;  but 
every  theory  must  keep  to  classes  (or 
groups)  of  phenomena,  and  can  never 
take  up  the  really  individual  case  in 
itself:  that  must  everywhere  be  left  to 
judgment  and  talent.  It  is,  therefore, 
natural  that  in  a  business  such  as  war, 
which  in  its  plan — ^built  upon  general 
circumstances — is  so  often  thwarted  by 
unexpected  and  singular  accidents,  more 
must  generally  be  left  to  talent ;  and  less 
use  can  be  made  of  a  theoretical  guide 
than  in  any  other. 

24. — Third  peculiarity — unetrtainty  of  all 

data. 

Lastly,  the  great  uncertainty  of  all 
data  in  war  is  a  peculiar  difficulty,  be- 
cause all  action  must,  to  a  certain  extent, 
be  planned  in  a  mere  twilight,  which  in 
addition  not  unfrequently— like  the  effect 
of  a  fog  or  moonshine — g^ves  to  things 
exaggerated  dimensions  and  an  un- 
natural appearance. 

What  this  feeble  light  leaves  indistinct 
to  the  sight,  talent  must  discover,  or  must 
be  left  to  chance.  It  is  therefore  again 
talent,  or  the  favour  of  fortune,  on  which 
reliance  must  be  placed,  for  want  of 
objective  knowledge. 

25. — Positive  theory  is  impossible. 

Witli  materials  of  this  kind  we  can 
only  say  to  ourselves,  that  it  is  a  sheer 
impossibility  to  construct  for  the  art  of 
war  a  theory  which,  like  a  scaffolding, 
shall  ensure  to  the  chief  actor  an  external 
support  on  all  sides.    In  all  those  cases 


in  which  he  is  thrown  upon  his  talent  he 
would  find  himself  away  from  this  scaf- 
folding of  theory,  and  in  opposition  to  it, 
and,  however  many-sided  it  might  be 
framed,  the  same  result  would  ensue  of 
which  we  spoke  when  we  said  that  talent 
and  genius  act  beyond  the  law,  and  theory 
is  in  opposition  to  reality. 

26. — Means  left  by  which  a  theory  ts  pos- 

sible, 

{27ie  difficulties  are  not  everywhere  equally 

great). 

Two  means  present  themselves  of  get- 
ting out  of  this  difficulty.  In  the  first 
place,  what  we  have  said  of  the  nature 
of  military  action  in  general,  does  not 
apply  in  the  same  manner  to  the  action 
of  every  one,  whatever  may  be  his  stand- 
ing. In  the  lower  ranks  the  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice  is  called  more  into  request, 
but  the  difficulties  which  the  understand- 
ing and  judgment  meet  with  are  infinitely 
less.  The  field  of  occurrences  is  more 
confined.  Ends  and  means  are  fewer  in 
number.  Data  more  distinct;  mostly 
also  contained  in  the  actually  visible. 
But  the  higher  we  ascend  the  more  the 
difficulties  increase ;  until,  in  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, they  reach  their  climax: 
so  that  with  him  almost  everything  must 
be  left  to  genius. 

Further,  according  to  a  division  of  the 
subject  in  agreement  toith  its  naUtre^  the 
difficulties  are  not  everywhere  the  same, 
but  diminish  the  more  results  manifest 
themselves  in  the  material  world;  and 
increase  the  more  they  pass  into  the 
moral,  and  become  motives  which  influ- 
ence the  will.  Therefore  it  is  easier  to 
determine,  by  theoretical  rules,  the  order 
and  conduct  of  a  battle,  than  the  use  to 
be  made  of  the  battle  itself.  Yonder 
physical  weapons  clash  with  each  other, 
and  although  mind  is  not  wanting  therein, 
matter  must  have  its  rights.  But  in  the 
effects  to  be  produced  by  battles  when 
the  material  results  become  motives,  we 
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have  only  to  do  with  the  moral  nature. 
In  a  word,  it  is  easier  to  make  a  theory 
for  taetict  than  for  strategy, 

27. — Theory  mtut  he  of  the  nature  ofobaerva^ 
tion,  not  of  doctrine. 

The  second  opening  for  the  possibility 
of  a  theory  lies  in  the  point  of  view  that 
it  does  not  necessarily  require  to  be  a 
direction  for  action.  As  a  general  rule, 
whenever  an  activity  is  for  the  most  part 
occupied  with  the  same  objects  over  and 
over  again,  with  the  same  ends  and 
means,  although  there  may  be  trifling 
alterations,  and  a  corresponding  number 
of  varieties  of  combination,  such  things 
are  capable  of  becoming  a  subject  of 
Btudy  for  the  reasoning  faculties.  But 
Buch  study  is  just  the  most  essential  part 
of  every  theory,  and  has  a  peculiar  title  to 
that  name.  It  is  an  analytical  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject  that  leads  to  an 
exact  knowledge ;  and  if  brought  to  bear 
on  the  results  of  experience,  which  in  our 
ease  would  be  military  history,  to  a 
thorough  familiarity  with  it  The  nearer 
theory  attains  the  latter  object  so  much  the 
more  it  passes  over  from  the  objective 
form  of  Knowledge  into  the  subjective 
one  of  skill  in  action ;  and  so  much  the 
more,  therefore,  it  will  prove  itself  effec- 
tive when  circumstances  allow  of  no  other 
decision  but  that  of  personal  talents ;  it 
will  show  its  effects  in  that  talent  itself. 
If  theory  investigates  the  subjects  which 
constitute  war  ;  if  it  separates  more  dis- 
tinctly that  which  at  first  sight  seems 
amalgamated;  if  it  explains  fully  the 
properties  of  the  means ;  if  it  shows  their 
probable  effects ;  if  it  makes  evident  the 
nature  of  objects ;  if  it  brings  to  bear  all 
over  the  field  of  war  the  light  of  essen- 
tially critical  investigation, — then  it  has 
fulfilled  the  chief  duties  of  its  province. 
It  becomes,  then,  a  guide  to  him  who 
wishes  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
war  from  books ;  it  lights  up  the  whole 
road  for  him,   feicilitates  his  progress. 


educates  his  judgment^  and  shields  him 
frtim  error. 

If  a  man  of  expertness  spends  half  his 
life  in  the  endeavour  to  clear  up  an  ob- 
scure subject  thoroughly,  he  will  pro- 
bably know  more  about  it  than  a  person 
who  seeks  to  master  it  in  a  short  time. 
Theory  is  instituted  that  each  person 
in  succession  may  not  have  to  go  through 
the  same  labour  of  clearing  the  ground 
and  toiling  through  it,  but  may  find  the 
thing  in  order,  and  light  admitted  on  it. 
It  should  educate  the  mind  of  the  future 
leader  in  war,  or  rather  guide  him  in  his 
self-instruction,  but  not  accompany  him 
to  the  field  of  battle  :  just  as  a  sensible 
tutor  forms  and  enlightens  the  opening 
mind  of  a  youth  without,  therefore,  keep- 
ing him  in  leading  strings  all  through 
his  life. 

If  maxims  and  rules  result  of  them- 
selves from  the  considerations  which 
theory  institutes,  if  the  truth  concretes 
itself  in  that  form  of  crystal,  then  theory 
will  not  oppose  this  natural  law  of  the 
mind  ;  it  will  rather,  if  the  arch  ends  in 
such  a  keystone,  bring  it  prominently 
out;  but  it  does  this  only  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  philosophical  law  of  reason, 
in  order  to  show  distinctly  the  point  to 
which  the  lines  all  converge,  not  in  order 
to  form  out  of  it  an  algebraical  formula 
for  the  battle-field :  for  even  these  maxims 
and  rules  also  are  more  to  determine  in 
the  reflecting  mind  the  leading  outline  of 
its  habitual  movements,  than  to  serve  as 
landmarks  indicating  to  it  the  way  in  the 
act  of  execution. 

28. — By  this  point  of  view  Theory  hecomea 
possible,  and  ceases  to  be  in  contradiction 
to  practice. 

Taking  this  point  of  view,  there  is  a 
possibility  afforded  of  a  satisfactory,  that 
is,  of  a  useful  theory  of  the  conduct  of 
war,  never  coming  into  opposition  with 
the  reality,  and  it  will  only  depend  on 
rational  treatment  to  bring  it  so  far  into 
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harmony  with  action,  that  between  theory 
and  practice  there  shall  no  longer  be  that 
absurd  difference  which  an  unreasonable 
theory,  in  defiance  of  common  sense,  has 
often  produced,  but  which,  just  as  often, 
narrow-mindedness  and  ignorance  have 
used  as  a  pretext  for  giving  way  to  their 
natural  incapacity. 

29. — Theory^  therefore^  considers  the  nature 
of  ends  and  means — Ends  and  means  in 
Tactics, 

Theory  has,  therefore,  to  consider  the 
nature  of  the  means  and  ends. 

In  tactics  the  means  are  the  disciplined 
armed  forces  which  are  to  carry  on  the 
contest.  The  object  is  victory.  The  pre- 
cise definition  of  this  conception  can  be 
better  explained  hereafter  in  the  conside- 
ration of  the  combat.  Here  we  content 
ourselves  by  denoting  the  retirement  of 
the  enemy  from  the  field  of  battle  as  the 
sign  of  victory.  By  means  of  this  victory 
strategy  gains  the  object  for  which  it  ap- 
pointed the  combat,  and  which  constitutes 
its  special  signification.  This  significa- 
tion has  certainly  some  influence  on  the 
nature  of  the  victory.  A  victory  which 
is  intended  to  weaken  the  enemy's  armed 
forces  is  a  different  thing  to  one  which 
is  designed  only  to  put  us  in  possession 
of  a  position.  The  signification  of  a 
combat  may  therefore,  have  a  sensible 
influence  on  the  prepcLration  and  conduct 
of  it,  consequently  will  be  also  a  subject 
of  consideration  in  tactics. 

80. — Circumstances  which  always  attend  the 
application  of  the  Means, 

As  there  are  certain  circumstances 
which  attend  the  combat  throughout,  and 
have  more  or  less  influence  upon  its  re- 
sult, therefore  these  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  application  of  the 
armed  forces. 

Those  circumstances  are  the  locality  of 
the  combat  (ground),  the  time  of  day, 
and  the  weather. 


31.— Locality. 

The  locality,  which  we  prefer  leaving 
for  solution,  under  the  head  of  '  Country 
and  Ground,'  might,  strictly  speaking, 
be  without  any  influence  at  all  if  the 
combat  took  place  on  a  completely  level 
and  uncultivated  plain. 

In  a  country  of  steppes  such  a  case 
may  occur,  but  in  the  cultivated  coun- 
tries of  Europe  it  is  almost  an  imaginary 
idea.  Therefore,  a  combat  between 
civilised  nations,  in  which  country  and 
ground  have  no  influence,  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable. 

32.— TVmtf  of  Day. 

The  time  of  day  influences  the  combat 
by  the  difference  between  day  and  night ; 
but  the  influence  naturally  extends  further 
than  just  to  the  limits  of  these  divisions, as 
every  combat  has  a  certain  duration,  and 
great  battles  last  for  several  hours.  In 
the  preparations  for  a  great  battle,  it 
makes  an  essential  difference  whether 
it  begins  in  the  morning  or  the  evening. 
At  the  same  time  certainly  many  battles 
may  be  fought,  in  which  the  question  of 
the  time  of  day  is  quite  immaterial,  and 
in  the  generality  of  cases  its  influence  is 
only  trifling. 

Z3.— Weather. 

» 

Still  more  rarely  has  the  weather  any 
decisive  influence,  and  it  is  mostly  only 
by  fogs  that  it  plays  a  part, 

34. — Mid  and  Means  in  Strategy. 

Strategy  has  in  the  first  instance  only 
the  victory,  that  is,  the  tactical  result,  as 
a  means  to  its  object,  and,  ultimatelyi 
those  things  which  lead  directly  to  peace. 
The  application  of  its  means  to  this  ob- 
ject is  at  the  same  time  attended  by  cir- 
cumstances which  have  an  influence 
thereon  more  or  less* 
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35. — Cireumstanees  ichieh  aiiend  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Means  of  Strategy. 

These  circumstances  are  country  and 
g^und;  the  former  including  the  terri- 
tory and  inhabitants  of  the  whole  theatre 
of  war ;  next  the  time  of  the  day  and  the 
time  of  the  year  as  well ;  lastly,  the 
weather,  particularly  any  unusual  state 
of  the  same,  severe  frost,  &c. 

86. — Theeeform  new  Means, 

By  bringing  these  things  into  combi- 
nation with  the  results  of  a  combat, 
strategy  gives  this  result,  and,  therefore, 
the  combat — a  special  signification,  places 
before  it  a  particular  object.  But  when 
this  object  is  not  that  which  leads 
directly  to  peace,  therefore  a  subordinate 
one,  it  is  only  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
means ;  and,  therefore,  in  strategy  we 
may  look  upon  the  results  of  combats 
or  victories,  in  all  their  different  signifi- 
cations, as  means.  The  conquest  of  a 
position  is  such  a  result  of  a  combat  ap- 
plied to  ground.  But  not  only  are  the 
different  combats  with  special  objects  to 
be  considered  as  means,  but  also  every 
higher  aim  which  we  may  have  in  view 
in  the  combination  of  battles  directed  on 
a  common  object,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
means.  A  winter  campaign  is  a  combi- 
nation of  this  kind  applied  to  the  season. 

There  remain,  therefore,  as  objects, only 
those  things  which  may  be  supposed 
as  leading  directly  to  peace.  Theory  in- 
vestigates all  these  ends  and  means  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  their  effects  and 
their  mutual  relations. 


87. — Strategy  deduces  only  from  experience 
the  Ends  and  Means  to  he  examined. 

The  first  question  is,  How  does  strategy 
arrive  at  a  complete  list  of  these  things  ? 
If  there  is  to  be  a  philosophical  inquiry 
leading  to  an  absolute  resiQt,  it  would 
become  entangled  in  all  those  difficultieB 


which  the  logical  necessity  of  the  con- 
duct of  war  and  its  theory  exclude.  It, 
therefore,  turns  to  experience,  and  directs 
its  attention  on  those  combinations  which 
military  history  can  furnish.  In  this 
manner,  no  doubt,  nothing  more  than  a 
limited  theory  can  be  obtained,  which 
only  suits  circumstances  such  as  are  pre- 
sented in  history.  But  this  incomplete- 
ness is  unavoidable;  because  in  any  case 
theory  must  either  have  deduqed  from, 
or  have  compared  with,  history,  what 
it  advances  with  respect  to  things.  Be- 
isides  this  incompleteness  in  every  case  is 
more  theoretical  than  real. 

One  great  advantage  of  this  method  is 
that  theory  cannot  lose  itself  in  abstruse 
disquisitions,  subtleties,  and  chimeras, 
but  must  always  remain  practical. 

88. — ITow  far  the  analysis  of  the  means 
should  be  carried. 

Another  question  is,  How  far  theory 
should  go  in  its  analysis  of  the  means  ? 
Evidendy  only  so  far  as  the  elements  in 
a  separate  form  present  themselves  for 
consideration  in  practice.  The  range  and 
effect  of  different  weapons  is  very  impor- 
tant to  tactics ;  their  construction,  al* 
though  these  effects  result  from  it,  is  a 
matter  of  indifference ;  for  the  conduct  of 
war  is  not  making  powder  and  cannon 
out  of  a  given  quantity  of  charcoal,  sul- 
phur, and  saltpetre,  of  copper  and  tin : 
the  given  quantities  for  the  conduct 
of  war  are  arms  in  a  finished  state 
and  their  effects.  Strategy  makes 
use  of  plans  without  troubling  itself 
about  triangulations ;  it  does  not  en- 
quire how  the  country  is  subdivided 
into  departments  and  provinces,  and  how 
the  people  are  educated  and  governed  in 
order  to  attain  the  best  military  results ; 
but  it  takes  things  as  it  finds  them  in  the 
community  of  European  states,  and  ob- 
serves where  very  different  conditions 
have  a  notable  influence  on  war. 
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89. — Great  aimplifieation  of  the  knowledge 

required. 

That  in  this  manner  the  number  of 
Bubjecta  for  theory  is  much  8impli£ed, 
and  the  knowledge  requisite  for  the  eon- 
duct  of  war  much  reduQed,  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive. The  very  great  mass  of  knowledge 
and  appliances  of  skill  which  minister  to 
the  action  of  war  in  general,  and  which 
are  necessary  before  an  army  fully 
equipped  can  take  the  field,  unite  in  a 
few  great  results  before  they  are  able  to 
reach,  in  actual  war,  the  final  goal  of  their 
activity ;  just  as  the  streams  of  a  country 
unite  themselves  in  rivers  before  they 
fall  into  the  sea.  Only  those  activities 
emptying  themselves  directly  into  the  sea 
of  war,  have  to  be  studied  by  him  who  is 
to  conduct  its  operations. 

40. — Tliie  explains  the  rapid  growth  of 
great  generah^  and  %ohy  a  general  ie  not  a 
man  of  learning. 

This  result  of  our  considerations  is  in 
fact  so  necessary,  that  any  other  would 
have  made  us  distrustful  of  their  accu- 
racy. Only  thus  is  explained  how  so 
often  men  have  made  their  appearance 
with  great  success  in  war,  and  indeed  in 
the  higher  ranks,  even  in  supreme  com- . 
mand,  whose  pursuits  had  been  pre- 
viously of  a  totally  different  nature; 
indeed  how,  as  a  rule,  the  most  distin- 
guished generals  have  never  risen  from 
the  very  learned,  or  really  erudite  glass 
of  officers,  but  have  been  mostly  men 
who,  from  the  circumstances  of  their  posi- 
tion, could  not  have  attained  to  any  great 
amount  of  knowledge.  On  that  account 
those  who  have  considered  it  necessary, 
or  even  beneficial  to  commence  the  educa- 
tion of  a  future  general  by  instruction  in 
all  details,  have  always  been  ridiculed  as 
absurd  pedants.  It  would  be  easy  to  show 
the  injurious  tendency  of  such  a  course, 
because  the  human  mind  is  trained  by 
the  knowledge  imparted  to  it,  and  the 


direction  given  to  its  ideas.  Only  what 
is  great  can  make  it  great ;  the  little  can 
only  make  it  little,  if  the  mind  itself  does 
not  reject  it  as  something  repugnant. 

41. — Former  contradictions. 

Because  this  simplicity  of  knowledge 
requisite  in  war  was  not  attended  to,  but 
that  knowledge  was  always  jumbled  up 
with  the  whole  impedimenta  of  subordi- 
nate  sciences  and  arts;  therefore  the 
palpable  opposition  to  the  events  of  real 
life  which  resulted,  could  not  be  solved 
otherwise  than  by  ascribing  it  all  to 
genius,  which  requires  no  theoiy,  and 
for  which  no  theory  could  be  prescribed. 

42. — On  this  account  all  use  of  knowledge 
was  denied^  and  everything  ascribed  to 
natural  talents. 

People  with  whom  common  sense  had 
the  upper  hand,  felt  sensible  of  the  im- 
mense distance  remaining  to  be  filled  up 
between  a  genius  of  the  highest  order  and 
a  learned  pedant ;  and  they  became  free* 
thinkers  in  a  manner,  rejected  all  belief 
in  theory,  and  affirmed  the  conduct  of  war 
to  be  a  natural  function  of  man,  which 
he  performs  more  or  less  well  according 
as  he  has  brought  with  him  into  the 
world  more  or  less  talent  in  that  direction. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  these  were 
nearer  to  the  truth  than  those  who  placed 
a  value  on  false  knowledge  :  at  the  same 
time  it  may  be  soon  seen  that  such  a  view 
is  nothing  but  an  exaggeration.  No  ac- 
tivity of  the  human  understanding  ia 
possible  without  a  certain  stock  of  ideas ; 
but  these  are,  for  the  greater  part  at  least, 
not  innate  but  acquired,  and  constitute 
his  knowledge.  The  only  question  there* 
fore  is,  of  what  kind  should  these  ideas 
be ;  and  we  think  we  have  answered  it  if 
we  say  that  they  should  be  directed  on 
those  things  which  man  has  directly  to 
deal  with  in  war. 
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43. — The  knowledge  must  h$  made  suitable 

to  the  position. 

Inside  this  field  itself  of  military  ac- 
tivity, the  knowledge  required  must  be 
different  according  to  the  station  of  the 
Command  er.  It  will  be  directed  on  smaller 
and  more  circumscribed  objects  if  he 
holds  an  inferior,  upon  greater  and  more 
comprehensive  ones  if  he  holds  a  higher 
situation.  There  are  Field  Marshals  who 
at  the  head  of  a  cavalry  regiment  would 
not  have  shone,  and  vice  versa. 

44. — 2^  Knowledge  in  war  is  very  simple, 
hit  not,  at  the  same  time,  very  easy. 

But  although  the  knowledge  in  war 
is  simple,  that  is  to  say  directed  to  so 
few  subjects,  and  taking  up  those  only 
in  their  final  results,  the  art  of  execution 
is  not,  at  the  same  time,  easy  on  that  ac- 
count. Of  the  difficulties  to  which  activity 
in  war  is  subj  ect  generally,  we  have  already 
spoken  in  &e  first  book ;  we  here  omit 
those  things  which  can  only  be  overcome 
by  courage,  and  maintain  that  also 
the  activity  of  mind  properly  called  is 
only  simple  and  easy  in  inferior  stations, 
but  increases  in  difficulty  with  increase 
of  rank,  and  in  the  highest  position, 
in  that  of  Commander-in-chief,  is  to 
be  reckoned  among  the  most  difficidt 
which  there  is  for  the  human  mind. 

45. — Of  the  nature  of  this  knowledge. 

The  Commander  of  an  army  neither 
requires  to  be  a  learned  explorer  of  his- 
tory nor  a  publicist,  but  he  must  be  well 
versed  in  the  higher  affairs  of  State ;  he 
must  know  and  be  able  to  judge  correctly 
of  traditional  tendencies,  interests  at 
stake,  the  immediate  questions  at  issue, 
and  the  characters  of  leading  persons ;  he 
need  not  be  a  close  observer  of  men,  a 
sharp  dissector  of  human  character,  but 
he  must  know  the  character,  the  feelings, 
the  habits,  the  peculiar  faults  and  incli- 
nations of  those  whom  he  is  to  command. 


He  need  not  understand  anything  about 
the  make  of  a  carriage,  or  the  harness  of  a 
Battery  horse,  but  he  must  know  how 
to  calculate  exactly  the  march  of  a  column, 
under  different  circumstances,  according 
to  the  time  it  requires.  These  are  things 
the  knowledge  of  which  cannot  be  forced 
out  by  an  apparatus  of  scientific  formula 
and  machinery :  they  are  only  to  be  gained 
by  the  exercise  of  an  accurate  judgment 
in  the  observation  of  things  and  of  men, 
aided  by  a  special  talent  for  the  appre- 
hension  of  both. 

The  necessary  knowledge  for  a  high 
position  in  military  action  is  therefore 
distinguished  by  this,  that,  by  observa- 
tion, therefore  by  study  and  reflection, 
it  is  only  to  be  attained,  through  a  special 
talent,  which  as  an  intellectual  instinct 
understands  how  to  extract  from  the 
phenomena  of  life  only  the  essence  or 
spirit,  as  bees  do  the  honey  from  the 
flowers ;  and  that  it  is  also  to  be  gained 
by  experience  of  life  as  well  as  by  study 
and  reflection.  Life  will  never  bring 
forth  a  Newton  or  an  Euler  by  its  rich 
teachings,  but  it  may  bring  forth  great 
calculators  in  war,  such  as  Cond6  or 
Frederick. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  necessary  that,  in 
order  to  vindicate  the  intellectual  dignity 
of  military  activity,  we  should  resort  to 
untruth  and  silly  pedantry.  There  never 
has  been  a  great  and  distinguished  com- 
mander of  a  contracted  mind ;  but  very 
numerous  are  the  instajices  of  men  who, 
after  serving  with  the  greatest  distinc- 
tion in  inferior  positions,  remained  below 
mediocrity  in  the  highest,  from  insuffi- 
ciency of  intellectual  capacity.  That 
even  amongst  those  holding  the  post  of 
Commanders-in-Chief  there  may  be  a 
difference  according  to  the  degree  of 
their  plenitude  of  power  is  a  matter  of 
course. 

46. — Science  must  become  Art. 

Now  we  have  yet  to  consider  one  con- 
dition which  is  more  necessary  for  the 
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knowledge  of  the  conduct  of  war  than  for 
anj  other,  which  is,  that  it  must  pass 
completely  into  the  mind  and  almost 
completely  cease  to  be  something  objec- 
tive. In  almost  all  other  arts  and  occu- 
pations of  life  the  active  agent  can  make 
use  of  truths  which  he  has  only  learnt 
once,  and  in  the  spirit  and  sense  of  which 
he  no  longer  lives,  and  which  he  extracts 
from  dusty  books.  Even  truths  which 
he  has  in  hand  and  uses  daily  may  con- 
tinue something  external  to  himself.  If 
the  architect  takes  up  a  pen  to  settle  the 
strength  of  a  pier  by  a  complicated  cal- 
culation, the  truth  found  as  a  result  is  no 
emanation  from  his  own  mind.  He  had 
£b:st  to  find  the  data  with  labour,  and 
then  to  submit  these  to  an  operation  of 
the  mind,  the  rule  for  which  he  did  not 
discover,  the  necessity  of  which  he  is  per- 
haps at  the  moment  only  partly  conscious 
of,  but  which  he  applies,  for  the  most  part, 
as  if  by  mechanical  dexterity.  But  it  is 
never  so  in  war.  The  moral  reaction, 
the  ever-changeful  form  of  things,  makes 
it  necessary  for  the  chief  actor  to  carry 
in  himself  the  whole  mental  apparatus 
of  his  knowledge,  that  anywhere  and  at 
every  pulse-beat  he  may  be  capable  of 
giving  the  requisite  decision  from  him- 
self. Knowledge  must,  by  this  complete  * 
assimilation  with  his  own  mind  and  life, 
be  converted  into  real  power.  This  is 
the  reason  why  everything  seems  so  easy 
with  men  distinguished  in  war,  and  why 


everything  is  ascribed  to  natural  talent. 
"We  say  natural  talent,  in  order  thereby 
to  distinguish  it  from  that  which  is 
formed  and  matured  by  observation  and 
study. 

We  think  that  by  these  reflections  we 
have  explained  the  problem  of  a  theory 
of  the  conduct  of  war,  and  pointed  out 
the  way  to  its  solution. 

Of  the  two  fields  into  which  we  have 
divided  the  conduct  of  war,  tactics  and 
strategy,  the  theory  of  the  latter  contains 
unquestionably,  as  before  observed,  the 
greatest  difficulties,  because  the  first  is 
almost  limited  to  a  circumscribed  field  of 
objects,  but  the  latter  in  the  direction  of 
objects  leading  directly  to  peace,  opens  to 
itself  an  unlimited  field  of  possibilitiea. 
But  as  for  the  most  part  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  only  has  to  keep  these  objects 
steadily  in  view,  so  therefore,  the  part  of 
strategy  in  which  he  moves  is  also  that 
which  is  particularly  subject  to  this  diffi- 
culty. 

Theory,  therefore,  especially  where 
it  comprehends  the  highest  services, 
will  stop  much  aodner  in  strategy  than 
in  tactics  at  the  simple  consideration 
of  things,  and  content  itself  to  assist 
the  Commander  to  that  insight  into 
things  which,  blended  with  his  whole 
thought,  makes  his  course  easier  and 
surer,  never  forces  him  into  opposition 
with  himself  in  order  to  obey  an  objec- 
tive truth. 
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1. — Usage  »t%tt  unsettled. 

(Power  and  Knowledge,    Seience  when  mere 
knowing;  Art,  when  doing  i$  the  ohjeet,) 

The  choice  between  these  terms  seems 
to  be  still  undecided,  and  no  one  seems 
to  know  rightly  on  what  grounds  it 
should  be  decided,  and  yet  the  thing 
is  simple.  We  have  already  said  else- 
where that  knowing  is  something  dif- 
ferent from  doing.  The  two  are  so 
different  that  they  should  not  easily  be 
mistaken  the  one  for  the  other.  The 
doing  cannot  properly  stand  in  any  book, 
and  therefore,  also.  Art  should  never  be 
the  title  of  a  book.  But  because  we 
have  once  accustomed  ourselves  to  com- 
bine in  conception,  under  the  name  of 
theory  of  Art,  or  simply  Art,  the  branches 
of  knowledge  (which  may  be  separately 
pure  sciences),  necessary  for  the  practice 
of  an  art :  therefore,  it  is  consistent  to 
continue  this  ground  of  distinction,  and 
to  call  eyerythmg  Art  when  the  object  is 
to  carry  out  the  doing  (being  able),  as 
for  example,  Art  of  building ;  Science, 
when  merely  knowledge  is  the  object; 
as  Science  of  Mathematics,  of  Astronomy. 
That  in  every  art  certain  complete  sciences 
may  be  included  is  intelligible  of  itself, 
and  should  not  perplex  us.  But  stUl  it 
is  worth  observing  that  there  is  also  no 
science  without  a  mixture  of  art.  In 
mathematics,  for  instance,  the  use  of 
figures  and  of  algebra  is  an  art,  but  that 
is  only  one  amongst  many  instances. 
The  reason  is,  that  however  plain  and 
palpable  the  difference  is  between  know- 
ledge and  power  in  the  composite  results 
of  human  knowledge,  yet  it  is  difficult  to 


track  out  their  line  of  separation  in  man 
himself. 

2. — Difficulty  of  separating  pere^tion  from 

judgment, 

{Art  of  War). 

All  thinking  is  indeed  art.  Where  the 
logician  draws  the  line,  where  the  pre- 
mises stop  which  are  the  result  of  cog- 
nition— where  judgment  begins,  there 
art  begins.  But  more  than  this :  even 
the  perception  of  the  mind  is  judgment 
again,  and  consequently  art ;  and  at  last, 
even  the  perception  by  the  senses  as  well. 
In  a  word,  if  it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
a  human  being  possessing  merely  the 
faculty  of  cognition,  devoid  of  judgment 
or  the  reverse,  so  also  art  and  science 
can  never  be  completely  separated  from 
each  other.  The  more  these  subtle  ele- 
ments of  light  embody  themselves  in  the 
outward  forms  of  the  world,  so  much  the 
more  separate  appear  their  domains ;  and 
now  once  more,  where  the  object  is  crea- 
tion and  production,  there  is  ^e  province 
of  art ;  where  the  object  is  investiga- 
tion and  knowledge  science  holds  sway. 
-^ After  all  this  it  residts  of  itself,  that  it 
is  more  fitting  to  say  art  of  war  than 
science  of  war. 

So  much  for  this,  because  we  cannot 
do  without  these  conceptions.  But  now 
we  come  forward  with  the  assertion,  that 
war  is  neither  an  art  nor  a  science  in  the 
real  signification,  and  that  it  is  just  the 
setting  out  from  that  starting-point  of 
ideas  whiph  has  led  to  a  wrong  direction 
being  taken,  which  has  caused  war  to  be 
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put  on  a  par  with  other  arts  and  sciences, 
and  has  led  to  a  number  of  erroneous 
analogies. 

This  has  indeed  been  felt  before  now, 
and  on  that  account  it  was  maintained 
that  war  is  a  handicraft ;  but  there  was 
more  lost  than  gained  by  that,  for  a 
handicraft  is  only  an  inferior  art,  and  as 
such  is  also  subject  to  definite  and  rigid 
laws.  In  reality  the  art  of  war  did  go 
on  for  some  time  in  the  spirit  of  a  handi- 
craft ;  we  allude  to  the  times  of  the  Con- 
dottieri ;  but  then  it  had  that  direction, 
not  from  intrinsic  but  from  external 
causes ;  and  military  history  shows  how 
little  it  was  at  that  time  in  accordance 
with  the  nature  of  the  thing,  or  satis- 
£actoiy. 


3. — War  U  part  of  the  tntsrcoune  of  the 

human  race. 


We  say  therefore,  war  belongs  not  to 
the  province  of  arts  and  sciences,  but  to 
the  province  of  social  life.  It  is  a  con- 
flict of  great  interests  which  is  settled  by 
bloodshed,  and  only  in  that  is  it  differ- 
ent from  others.  It  would  be  better, 
instead  of  comparing  it  with  any  art,  to 
liken  it  to  trade,  which  is  also  a  conflict 
of  human  interests  and  activities ;  and  it 
is  still  more  like  State  policy,  which  again, 
on  its  part,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  kind 
of  trade  on  a  great  scale.  Besides,  State 
policy  is  the  womb  in  which  war  is  deve- 
loped, in  which  its  outlines  lie  hidden  in 
a  rudimentary  state,  like  the  qualities  of 
living  creatures  in  their  germs. 


4. — Difference, 


The  essential  difference  consists  in  this, 
that  war  is  no  activity  of  the  will,  which 
exerts  itself  upon  inanimate  matter  like 
the  mechanical  arts;  or  upon  a  living, 
but  still  passive  and  yielding  subject,  like 
tl^e  human  mind  and  the  human  feelings 
in  the  ideal  arts;  but  against  a  living 
and  re-acting  force.  How  little  the  cate- 
gories of  arts  and  sciences  are  applicable 
to  such  an  activity  strikes  us  at  once ; 
and  we  can  understand,  at  the  same  time, 
how  that  constant  seeking  and  striving 
after  laws  like  those  which  may  be  deve- 
loped out  of  the  dead,  material  world, 
could  not  but  lead  to  constant  errors. 
And  yet  it  is  just  the  mechanical  arts  that 
some  people  would  imitate  in  the  art  of 
war.  The  imitation  of  the  ideal  arts  was 
quite  out  of  the  question,  because  these 
themselves  dispense  too  much  with  laws 
and  rules,  and  those  hitherto  tried  always 
acknowledged  as  insufficient  and  one- 
sided, are  perpetually  undermined  and 
washed  away  by  the  current  of  opinions, 
feelings,  and  customs. 

Whether  such  a  conflict  of  the  living, 
as  takes  place  cmd  is  settled  in  war  rests, 
subject  to  general  laws,  and  whether 
these  are  capable  of  indicating  a  useful 
line  of  action,  will  be  partly  investigated 
in  this  book  ;  but  so  much  is  evident  in 
itself,  that  this,  like  every  other  subject 
which  does  not  surpass  our  powers  of 
understanding,  may  be  lighted  up,  and 
be  made  more  or  less  plain  in  its  inner 
relations  by  an  enquiring  mind,  and  that 
alone  is  sufficient  to  realise  the  idea  of  a 
theory. 
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Ik  order  to  explain  otarBelyes  clearly  as 
to  the  conception  of  method  and  method 
of  action  which  play  such  an  important 
part  in  war,  we  must  be  allowed  to  cast 
a  hasty  glance  at  the  logical  hierarchy, 
through  which,  as  through  reg^arly  con- 
stituted official  functionaries,  the  world 
of  action  is  goremed. 

LdWj  in  the  widest  sense  strictly  apply- 
ing to  perception  as  well  as  action,  has 
plainly  something  subjectiye  and  arbi« 
trary  in  its  literal  meaning,  and  still 
expresses  just  that  on  which  we  and 
those  things  external  to  us  are  dependent. 
As  a  subject  of  cognition,  Law  is  the 
relation  of  things  and  their  effects  to  one 
another ;  as  a  subject  of  the  will  it  is  a 
motive  of  action,  and  is  then  equivalent 
to  eommmnd  or  prohibitum. 

Principle  is  likewise  such  a  law  for 
action,  except  that  it  has  not  the  formal 
definite  meaning,  but  is  only  the  spirit 
and  sense  of  law  in  order  to  leave  the 
judgment  more  freedom  of  application 
when  the  diversity  of  the  real  world  can« 
not  be  laid  hold  of  under  the  definite 
form  of  a  Law.  As  the  judgment  must 
of  itself  suggest  the  cases  in  which  the 
principle  is  not  applicable,  the  latter 
therefore  becomes  in  that  way  a  real 
aid  or  guiding  star  for  the  person  act- 
ing.   

Principle  is  objective  when  it  is  the 
result  of  objective  truth,  and  consequently 
of  equal  value  for  all  men ;  it  is  subjec- 
tive, and  then  generally  called  Maxim  if 
there  are  subjective  relations  in  it,  and 
if  it  therefore  has  a  certain  value  only 
for  the  person  himself  who  makes  it. 

Rule  is  frequently  taken  in  the  sense 


of  Law^  and  then  means  the  same  as 
Principle f  for  we  say  '*  no  Bule  without 
exceptions,"  but  we  do  not  say  ''  no  Law 
without  exceptions,'*  a  sig^  that  with 
Rule  we  retain  to  ourselves  more  freedom 
of  application. 

In  another  meaning  Rule  is  the  means 
used  of  discerning  a  recondite  truth  in  a 
particular  sign  lying  dose  at  hand,  in 
order  to  attach  to  this  particular  sign  the 
law  of  action  directed  upon  the  whole 
truth.  Of  this  kind  are  all  the  rules  of 
games  of  play,  all  abridged  processes  in 
mathematics,  &c. 

Directions  and  instructions  are  deter- 
minations of  action  which  have  an  in- 
fluence upon  a  number  of  minor  circum- 
stances too  numerous  and  unimportant 
for  general  laws. 

Lastly,  Method^  mode  of  acting,  is  an 
always  recurring  proceeding  selected  out 
of  several  possible  ones ;  and  Methodicism 
(MsTHODisMus)  is  that  which  is  deter- 
mined by  Methods  instead  of  by  general 
principles  or  particular  prescriptions.  By 
this  the  cases  which  are  placed  under 
such  methods  must  necessarily  be  sup- 
posed alike  in  their  essential  parts.  As 
they  cannot  all  be  this,  then  the  point  is 
that  at  least  as  many  as  possible  should 
be ;  in  other  words  that  Method  should 
be  calculated  on  the  most  probable  cases. 
Methodicism  is  therefore  not  founded 
on  determined  particular  premises,  but 
on  the  average  probability  of  cases  one 
with  another ;  and  its  ultimate  tendency 
is  to  set  up  an  average  truth,  the  con- 
stant and  uniform  application  of  which 
soon  acquires  something  of  the  nature 
of  a   mechanical   appliance,    which    in 
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the  end  does  that  whlcli  is  right  ahnost 
tmwittingly. 

The  conception  of  Law  in  relation  to 
perception,  is  not  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  war,  because  the  complex 
phenomena  of  war  are  not  so  regular 
and  the  regular  are  not  so  complex  that 
we  should  gain  anything  more  by  this 
conception  than  by  the  simple  truth. 
And  where  a  simple  conception  and  lan- 
guage is  sufficient,  to  resort  to  the  com- 
plex becomes  affected  and  pedantic. 
The  conception  of  law  in  relation  to 
action  cannot  be  used  in  the  theory  of 
the  conduct  of  war,  because  owing  to  the 
variableness  and  diversity  of  the  pheno- 
mena there  is  in  it  no  determination 
of  such  a  general  nature  as  to  deserve 
the  name  of  law. 

But  principles,  rules,  prescriptions,  and 
methods  are  conceptions  indispensable  to 
a  theory  of  the  conduct  of  war,  in  so  far 
as  that  theory  leads  to  positive  doctrines ; 
because  in  doctrines  the  truth  can  only 
crystallise  itself  in  such  forms. 

As  tactics  is  the  branch  of  the  conduct 
of  war  in  which  theory  can  attain  the 
nearest  to  positive  doctrine,  therefore 
in  it  these  conceptions  will  appear  most 
frequently. 

Not  to  use  cavalry  against  unbroken 
infantry  except  in  some  case  of  special 
emergency ;  only  to  use  firearms  within 
effective  range  in  the  combat;  to  spare 
the  forces  as  much  as  possible  for  the 
final  struggle,  these  are  tactical  prin- 
ciples. None  of  them  can  be  applied 
absolutely  in  every  case,  but  they  must 
always  be  present  to  the  mind  of  the 
chief,  in  onier  that  the  benefit  of  the 
truth  contained  in  them  may  not  be  lost 
in  cases  where  that  truth  can  be  of  advan- 
tage. 

If  from  the  unusual  cooking  by  an 
enemy's  corps  his  movement  is  inferred, 
if  the  intentional  exposure  of  troops  in  a 
combat  indicates  a  false  attack,  then  this 
way  of  discerning  the  truth  is  called  rule, 
because  from  a  single  visible  circum- 


stance that  conclusion  is  drawn  which 
corresponds  with  the  same. 

If  it  is  a  rule  to  attack  the  enemy  with 
renewed  vigour,  as  soon  as  he  begins  to 
Umber  up  his  artillery  in  the  combat, 
then  on  this  particidar  fact  depends  a 
course  of  action  which  is  aimed  at  the 
general  situation  of  the  enemy  as  inferred 
from  the  above  fact,  namely,  that  he  is 
about  to  give  up  the  fight,  that  he  is 
commencing  to  draw  off  his  troops,  and 
is  neither  capable  of  making  a  serious 
stand  while  thus  drawing  off,  nor  of 
making  his  retreat  gradually  in  good 
order. 

Hegtdaticns  and  methods  bring  prepara- 
tory theories  into  the  conduct  of  war, 
in  so  far  that  disciplined  troops  are  in- 
oculated with  them  as  active  principles. 
The  whole  body  of  instructions  ^for  for- 
mations, exercise,  and  field  service,  are 
regulations  and  methods ;  in  the  exercise 
instructions  the  first  predominate,  in  the 
field  service  instructions  the  latter.  To 
these  things  the  real  conduct  of  war 
attaches  itself ;  it  takes  them  over,  there- 
fore, as  given  modes  of  proceeding,  and 
as  such  they  must  appear  in  the  theory 
of  the  conduct  of  war. 

But  for  those  activities  retaining  free- 
dom in  the  employment  of  these  forces, 
there  cannot  be  regulations,  that  is,  defi- 
nite instructions,  because  they  would  do 
away  with  freedom  of  action.  Methods, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  a  general  way 
of  executing  duties  as  they  arise,  calcu- 
lated, as  we  have  said,  on  an  average 
of  probability,  or  as  a  dominating  in- 
fluence of  principles  and  rules  carried 
through  to  application,  may  certainly 
appear  in  the  theory  of  the  conduct 
of  war,  provided  only  they  are  not 
represented  as  something  different  to 
what  they  are,  not  represented  as  the 
absolute  and  necessary  modes  of  action 
(systems), .  but  as  the  best  of  general 
forms  which  may  be  used  as  shorter 
ways  in  place  of  a  particular  disposi- 
tion for  the  occasion  at  discretion. 
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But  the  frequent  application  of  methods 
will  be  seen  to  be  most  essential  and  un- 
avoidable in  the  conduct  of  war,  if  we' 
reflect  how  much  action  proceeds  on  mere 
conjecture,  or  in  complete  uncertainty, 
because  one  side  is  prevented  from  learn- 
ing all  the  circumstances  which  influence 
the  dispositions  of  the  other,  or  because, 
even  if  these  circumstances  which  in- 
fluence the  decisions  of  the  one  were 
really  known,  there  is  not,  owing  to  their 
extent  and  the  dispositions  they  would 
entail,  su£S.cient  time  for  the  other 
to  carry  out  all  necessary  counteracting 
measures — ^that  therefore  measures  in  war 
must  always  be  calculated  on  a  certain 
number  of  possibilities.  If  we  reflect  how 
numberless  are  the  trifling  things  belong- 
ing to  any  single  event,  and  which  there- 
fore should  be  taken  into  account  along 
with  it,  and  that  therefore  there  is  no 
other  mean  3  but  to  suppose  the  one  coun- 
teracted by  the  other,  and  to  base  our 
arrangements  only  upon  what  is  of  a 
general  nature  and  probable ;  if  we  reflect 
lastly  that,  owing  to  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  officers  as  we  descend  the  scale  of 
rank,  less  must  be  left  to  the  true  dis- 
cernment and  ripe  judgment  of  indi- 
viduals the  lower  the  sphere  of  action ; 
and  that  when  we  reach  those  ranks  where 
we  can  look  for  no  other  notions  but  those 
which  the  regulations  of  the  service  and 
experience  afford,  we  must  help  them  with 
the  methodic  forms  bordering  on  those 
regulations.  This  will  serve  both  as  a 
support  to  their  judgment  and  a  barrier 
against  those  exti'avagant  and  erroneous 
views  which  are  so  especially  to  be  dreaded 
in  a  sphere  where  experience  is  so  costly. 

Besides  this  absolute  need  of  method 
in  action,  we  must  also  acknowledge  that 
it  has  a  positive  advantage,  which  is  that, 
through  the  constant  repetition  of  a  for- 
mal exercise,  a  readiness,  precision,  and 
firmness  is  attained  in  the  movement  of 
troops,  which  diminishes  the  natural 
friction,  and  makes  the  machine  move 
easier. 


Method  will  therefore  be  the  more 
generally  used,  become  the  more  indis- 
pensable, the  further  down  the  scale  of 
rank  the  position  of  the  active  agent ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  its  use  will  di- 
minish upwards,  until  in  the  highest 
position  it  quite  disappears.  For  this 
reason  it  is  more  in  its  place  in  tactics 
than  in  strategy. 

War  in  its  highest  aspects  consists  not 
of  an  inflnite  number  of  little  events,  the 
diversities  in  which  compensate  each 
other,  and  which,  therefore,  by  a  better 
or  worse  method  are  better  or  worse 
governed,  but  of  separate  great  decisive 
events  which  must  be  decdt  with  sepa- 
rately. It  is  not  a  fleld  of  stalks  which, 
without  any  regard  to  the  particular  form 
of  each  stalk,  will  be  mowed  better  or 
worse,  according  as  the  mowing  instru- 
ment is  good  or  bad;  but  large  trees, 
to  which  the  axe  must  be  laid  with  judg- 
ment, according  to  the  particular  form 
and  inclination  of  each  separate  trunk. 

How  high  up  in  military  activity  the 
admissibility  of  method  in  action  reaches 
naturally  determines  itself,  not  according 
to  actual  rank,  but  according  to  things ; 
and  it  affects  the  highest  positions  in  a 
less  degree,  only  because  these  positions 
have  the  most  comprehensive  subjects  of 
activity.  A  constant  order  of  battle,  a 
constant  formation  of  advanced  guards 
and  outposts,  are  methods  by  which  a 
genercQ  ties  not  only  his  subordinates* 
hands,  but  also  his  own  in  certain  cases. 
Certainly,  they  may  have  been  devised 
by  himself,  and  may  be  applied  by  him 
according  to  circumstances;  but  they  may 
also  be  a  subject  of  theory,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  based  on  the  general  properties 
of  troops  and  weapons.  On  the  other 
hand,  any  method  by  which  definite  plans 
for  wars  or  campaigns  are  to  be  given 
out  all  ready  made  as  if  from  a  machine 
are  absolutely  worthless. 

As  long  as  there  exists  no  theory 
which  can  be  sustained,  that  is  no  en- 
lightened treatise  on  the  conduct  of  war. 
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method  in  action  cannot  but  encr6ach 
beyond  its  proper  limits  in  high  places, 
for  men  employed  in  these  spheres  of 
activity  have  not  always  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  educating  themselves,  through 
study  and  through  contact  with  the  higher 
interests :  in  the  impretcticable  and  in- 
consistent disquisitions  of  theorists  and 
critics  they  cannot  find  their  way,  their 
sound  common  sense  rejects  them,  and  as 
they  bring  with  them  no  knowledge  but 
that  derived  from  experience ;  therefore, 
in  those  cases  which  admit  of,  and 
require  a  free  individual  treatment,  they 
readily  make  use  of  the  means  which 
experience  gives  them,  that  is  an  imita- 
tion of  the  particular  methods  practised 
by  g^at  Generals,  by  which  a  method  of 
action  then  takes  place  of  itself.  If  we 
see  Frederick  the  Great's  Generals  al- 
ways making  their  appearance  in  the  so- 
called  oblique  order  of  battle,  the  Gene- 
rals of  the  French  devolution  always 
using  turning  movements  with  a  long 
extended  line  of  battle,  and  Buonaparte^s 
Lieutenants  rushing  to  the  attack  with 
the  bloody  energy  of  concentrated  masses, 
then  we  recognise  in  the  recurrence  of 
the  mode  of  proceeding  evidently  an 
adopted  method,  and  see  therefore  that 
method  of  action  can  reach  up  to  regions 
bordering  on  the  highest.  Should  an 
improved  theory  facilitate  the  study  of 
the  conduct  of  war,  form  the  mind  and 
judgment  of  men  who  are  rising  to  the 
highest  commands,  then  also  Method  in 
action  \^ill  no  longer  reach  so  far,  and  so 
much  of  it  as  is  to  be  considered  indis- 
pensable will  then  at  least  be  formed 
from  theo^  itself,  and  not  take  place  out 
of  mere  imitation.      However   preemi- 


nently a  great  Commander  does  things, 
there  is  always  something  subjective  in 
the  way  he  does  them ;  and  if  he  has  a 
certain  manner,  a  large  share  of  his  indi- 
viduality is  contained  in  it,  which  does 
not  always  accord  with  the  individuality 
of  the  person  who  copies  his  manner. 

At  the  same  time  it  would  neither  be 
possible  nor  right  to  banish  subjective 
methodicism  or  manner  completely  from 
the  conduct  of  war:  it  is  rather  to  be 
regarded  as  a  manifestation  of  that  in* 
fluence  which  the  general  character  of 
a  war  has  upon  its  separate  events,  and 
to  which  satisfaction  can  only  be  done  in 
that  way  if  theory  is  not  able  to  foresee 
this  general  character,  and  include  it  in 
its  considerations.  What  is  more  natural 
than  that  the  war  of  the  French  Bevolu- 
tion  had  its  own  way  of  doing  things? 
and  what  theory  could  ever  have  included 
that  peculiar  method  ?  The  evil  is  only 
that  such  a  manner  originating  in  a 
special  case,  easily  outlives  itself,  be- 
cause it  continues  whilst  circumstances 
imperceptibly  change.  This  is  what  the- 
ory should  prevent  by  lucid  and  rational 
criticism.  When  in  the  year  1806  the 
Prussian  Generals,  Prince  Louis  at  Saal- 
feld,  Tauentzien  on  the  Dornberg  near 
Jena,  Grawert  before  and  Biichel  behind 
Kappeldorf,  all  together  threw  them- 
selves into  the  open  jaws  of  destruction, 
with  the  oblique  order  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  and  managed  to  ruin  Hohenlohe's 
army  in  a  way  that  no  army  was  ever 
ruined,  even  on  the  field  of  battle.  All 
this  was  done  through  a  manner  which 
had  outlived  its  day,  together  with  the 
most  downright  stupidity  to  which  me- 
thodicism ever  led* 
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CHAPTER  V. 


CRITICISM. 


The  influence  of  theoretical  principles 
upon  real  life  is  produced  more  through 
criticiBni  than  through  doctrine,  for  as 
criticism  is  an  application  of  abstract 
truth  to  real  events,  therefore  it  not  only 
brings  truth  of  this  description  nearer  to 
life,  but  also  accustoms  tbe  understand- 
ing more  to  such  truths  by  the  constant 
repetition  of  their  application.  We, 
therefore,  think  it  necessary  to  flx  the 
point  of  view  for  criticism  next  to  that 
for  theory. 

From  the  simple  narration  of  an  histo- 
rical occurrence  which  places  events  in 
chronological  order,  or,  at  most,  only 
touches  on  their  more  immediate  causes, 
we  separate  the  critical. 

In  this  critical,  three  different  opera* 
tions  of  the  mind  may  be  observed. 

First,  the  historical  investigation  and 
determining  of  doubtful  facts.  This  is 
properly  historical  research,  and  has 
nothing  in  common  with  theory. 

Secondly,  the  tracing  of  effects  to 
causes.  This  is  the  real  critical  inquiry  ; 
it  is  indispensable  to  theory,  for  every- 
thing which  in  theory  is  to  be  established, 
supported,  or  even  merely  explained  by 
experience,  can  only  be  settled  in  this  way. 

Thirdly,  the  testing  of  the  means 
employed.  This  is  critidBtn^  properly 
•peaking^  in  which  praise  and  censure  is 
contained.  This  is  where  theory  helps 
history,  or  rather,  the  teaching  to  be  de- 
rived from  it. 

In  these  two  last  strictly  critical  parts 
of  historical  study,  all  depends  on 
tracing  things  to  their  primary  elements, 
that  is  to  say,  up  to  undoubted  truths, 
and  not,  as  is  so  often  done,  resting  half- 


way, that  is,  on  some  arbitrary  assump- 
tion or  supposition. 

As  respects  the  tracing  of  effect  to 
cause,  that  is  often  attended  with  the  in- 
superable difficulty  that  the  real  causes 
are  not  known.  In  none  of  the  relations 
of  life  does  this  so  frequently  happen  as 
in  war,  where  events  are  seldom  fully 
known,  and  still  less  motives,  as  the  latter 
have  been,  perhaps  purposely,  concealed 
by  the  chief  actor,  or  have  been  of  such  a 
transient  and  accidental  character  that 
they  have  been  lost  for  history.  For 
this  reason  critical  narration  must  gene- 
rally proceed  hand  in  hand  with  histori- 
cal investigation,  and  still  such  a  want  of 
connection  between  cause  and  effect  will 
often  present  itself  that  it  does  not  seem 
justified  in  considering  effects  as  the  ne- 
cessary results  of  known  causes.  Here, 
therefore,  voids  must  occur,  that  is,  his- 
torical results,  which  cannot  be  made  use 
of  for  teaching.  All  that  theory  can  de- 
mand is,  that  the  investigation  should  be 
rigidly  conducted  up  to  that  point  and 
there  leave  off  without  drawing  conclu- 
sions. A  real  evil  springs  up  only  if  the 
known  is  made  perforce  to  suffice  as  an 
explanation  of  effects,  and  thus  a  false 
importance  is  ascribed  to  it. 

Besides  this  difficulty,  critical  inquiry 
also  meets  with  another  great  and  in- 
trinsic one,  which  is,  that  the  progress 
of  events  in  war  seldom  proceeds  from 
one  simple  cause,  but  from  several  in 
common,  and  that  it  therefore  is  not 
sufficient  to  follow  up  a  series  of  events 
to  their  origin  in  a  candid  and  impartial 
spirit,  but  that  it  is  then  also  necessary 
to  apportion  to  each  coutributing  cause 
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its  due  weight.  This  leads,  therefore,  to 
a  closer  inyestigation  of  their  nature,  and 
thus  a  critical  investigation  may  lead 
into  what  is  the  proper  field  of  theory. 

The  critical  consideration^  that  is,  the 
testing  of  the  means,  leads  to  the  ques- 
tion, Which  are  the  effects  peculiar  to 
the  means  applied,  and  whether  these 
effects  were  comprehended  in  the  plans 
of  the  person  directing  ? 

The  effects  peculiar  to  the  means  lead 
to  the  inyestigation  of  their  nature,  and 
thus  again  into  the  field  of  theory. 

We  have  abready  seen  that  in  criticism 
all  depends  upon  attaining  to  positive 
truth ;  therefore,  that  we  must  not  stop 
at  arbitrary  propositions  which  are  not 
allowed  by  others,  and  to  which  other, 
perhaps,  equally  arbitrary  assertions 
may  again  be  opposed,  so  that  there  is 
no  end  to  pros  and  cons. ;  the  whole  is 
without  result,  and  therefore,  without 
instruction. 

We  have  seen  that  both  the  search  for 
causes,  and  the  examination  of  means, 
lead  into  the  field  of  theory ;  that  is,  into 
the  field  of  universal  truth,  which  does 
not  proceed  solely  from  the  case  immedi- 
ately under  examination.  If  there  is  a 
theory  which  can  be  used,  then  the  criti- 
cal consideration  will  appeal  to  the  proofs 
there  afforded,  and  the  examination  may 
there  stop.  £ut  where  no  such  theoretical 
truth  is  to  be  found,  the  inquiry  must  be 
pushed  up  to  the  original  elements.  If  this 
necessity  occurs  often,  it  must  lead  the  his- 
torian (according  to  a  common  expression) 
into  a  labyrinth  of  details.  He  then  has 
his  hands  full,  and  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  stop  to  give  the  requisite  atten- 
tion everywhere ;  the  consequence  is, 
that  in  order  to  set  bounds  to  his  investi- 
gation, he  adopts  some  arbitrary  assump- 
tions which,  if  they  do  not  appear  so  to 
him,  do  so  to  others,  as  they  are  not 
evident  in  themselves  or  capable  of  proof. 

A  sound  theory  is  therefore  an  essen- 
tial foundation  for  criticism,  and  it  is 
impossible  for  it,  without  the  assistance 


of  a  sensible  theory,  to  attain  to  that 
point  at  which  it  commences  chiefly  to  be 
instructive,  that  is,  where  it  becomes 
demonstration,  both  convincing  and  sans 
replique. 

But  it  would  be  a  visionary  hope  to 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  a  theory 
applicable  to  every  abstract  truth,  leaving 
nothing  for  criticism  to  do  but  to  place 
the  case  under  its  appropriate  law :  it 
would  be  ridiculous  pedantry  to  lay  down, 
as  a  rule  for  criticism,  that  it  must  al- 
ways halt  and  turn  round  on  reaching 
the  boundaries  of  sacred  theory.  The 
some  spirit  of  analytical  inquiry,  which 
is  the  origin  of  theory,  must  also  guide 
the  critic  in  his  work ;  and  it  can  and 
must  therefore  happen  that  he  strays 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  province  of 
theory,  and  elucidates  those  points  with 
which  he  is  more  particularly  concerned. 
It  is  more  likely,  on  the  contrary,  that 
criticism  would  completely  fail  in  its 
object  if  it  degenerated  into  a  mechanical 
application  of  theory.  All  positive  re- 
sults of  theoretical  inquiry,  all  principles, 
rules,  and  methods,  are  the  more  wanting 
in  generality  and  positive  truth  the  more 
they  become  positive  doctrine.  They 
exist  to  offer  themselves  for  use  as  re- 
quired, and  it  must  always  be  lefk  for 
judgment  to  decide  whether  they  are 
suitable  or  not.  Such  results  of  theory 
must  never  be  used  in  criticism  as  rules 
or  norms  for  a  standard,  but  in  the  same 
way  as  the  person  acting  should  use 
them,  that  is,  merely  as  aids  to  judg- 
ment. If  it  is  an  acknowledged  principle 
in  tactics  that  in  the  usual  order  of  battle 
cavalry  should  be  placed  behind  infantry, 
not  in  line  with  it,  still  it  would  be  folly* 
on  this  account  to  condemn  every  devia- 
tion from  this  principle.  Criticism  must 
investigate  the  grounds  of  the  deviation, 
and  it  is  only  in  case  these  are  insufficient 
that  it  has  a  right  to  appeal  to  principles 
laid  down  in  theory.  If  it  is  further 
established  in  theory  that  a  divided  at- 
tack diminishes  the  probability  of  sue- 
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cess,  still  it  would  be  just  as  unreason- 
able, whenever  there  is  a  divided  attack 
and  an  unsuccessful  issue,  to  regard  the 
latter  as  the  result  of  the  former,  without 
further  investigation  into  the  connection 
between  the  two,  or  where  a  divided 
attack  is  successful,  to  infer  £:om  it  the 
fallacy  of  that  theoretical  principle.  The 
spirit  of  investigation  which  belongs  to 
criticism  cannot  allow  either.  Criticism 
therefore  supports  itself  chiefly  on  the 
results  of  the  analytical  investigation  of 
theory;  what  has  been  made  out  and 
determined  by  theory  does  not  require 
to  be  demonstrated  over  again  by  criti- 
cism, and  it  is  so  determined  by  theory 
that  criticism  may  find  it  ready  demon- 
strated. 

This  office  of  criticism,  of  examining 
the  effect  produced  by  certain  causes,  and 
whether  a  means  applied  has  answered 
its  object,  will  be  easy  enough  if  cause 
and  effect,  means  and  end,  are  all  near 
together. 

If  an  army  is  surprised,  and  therefore 
cannot  make  a  regular  and  intelligent 
use  of  its  powers  and  resources,  then 
the  effect  of  the  surprise  is  not  doubtful.-— 
If  theory  has  determined  that  in  a  battle 
the  convergent  form  of  attack  is  calcu- 
lated to  produce  greater  but  less  certain 
results,  then  the  question  is  whether  he 
who  employs  that  convergent  form  had 
in  view  chiefly  that  greatness  of  result 
as  his  object;  if  so  the  proper  means 
were  chosen.  But  if  by  this  form  he 
intended  to  make  the  result  more 
certain,  and  that  expectation  was  founded 
not  on  some  exceptional  circumstances 
(in  this  case),  but  on  the  general  nature 
of  the  convergent  form,  as  has  happened 
a  hundred  times,  then  he  mistook  the 
nature  of  the  means  and  committed  an 
error. 

Here  the  work  of  military  investigation 
and  criticism  is  easy,  and  it  will  always 
be  BO  when  conflned  to  the  immediate 
effects  and  objects.  This  can  be  done 
quite  at  option,  if  we  abstract  the  con- 


nection  of  the  parts  with   the   whole, 
and  only  look  at  things  in  that  relation. 

But  in  war,  as  generally  in  the  world, 
there  is  a  connection  between  everything 
which  belongs  to  a  whole ;  and,  therefore, 
however  small  a  cause  may  be  in  itself, 
its  effects  reach  to  the  end  of  the  act  of 
warfare,  and  modify  or  influence  the 
final  result  in  some  degree,  let  that 
degree  be  ever  so  small.  In  the  same 
manner  every  means  must  be  felt  up  to 
the  ultimate  object. 

We  can,  therefore,  trace  the  effects  of 
a  cause  as  long  as  events  are  worth 
noticing,  and  in  the  same  way  we  must 
not  stop  at  the  testing  of  a  means  for 
the  immediate  object,  but  test  also  this 
object  as  a  means  to  a  higher  one,  and 
thus  ascend  the  series  of  facts  in  succes- 
sion, until  we  come  to  one  so  absolutely 
necessary  in  its  nature  as  to  require  no 
examination  or  proof.  In  many  cases, 
particularly  in  what  concerns  g^eat  and 
decisive  measures,  the  investigation  must 
be  carried  to  the  final  aim,  to  that  which 
leads  immediately  to  peace. 

It  is  evident  that  in  thus  ascending, 
at  every  new  station  which  we  reach,  a 
new  point  of  view  for  the  judgment  is 
attained ;  so  that  the  same  means  which 
appeared  advisable  at  one  station,  when 
looked  at  from  the  next  above  it,  may 
have  to  be  rejected. 

The  search  for  the  causes  of  events, 
and  the  comparison  of  means  with  ends 
must  always  go  hcmd  in  hand  in  the 
critical  review  of  an  act ;  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  causes,  leads  us  first  to  the  dis- 
covery of  those  things  which  are  worth 
examining. 

This  following  of  the  clue  up  and  down 
is  attended  with  considerable  difficulty, 
for  the  further  from  an  event  the  cause 
lies  which  we  are  looking  for,  the  greater 
must  be  the  number  of  other  causes 
which  must  at  the  same  time  be  kept  in 
view,  and  allowed  for  in  reference  to  the 
share  which  they  have  in  the  coui-se  of 
events,  and  then  eliminated,  because  the 
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higher  the  importance  of  a  fact,  the 
greater  will  be  the  number  of  separate 
forces  and  circumstances  by  which  it  is 
conditioned.  If  we  have  unravelled  the 
causes  of  a  battle  being  lost,  we  have 
certainly  also  ascertained  a  part  of  the 
causes  of  the  consequences  which  this 
defeat  has  upon  the  whole  war,  but  only 
a  part,  because  the  effects  of  other  causes, 
more  or  less  according  to  circumstances, 
wiU  flow  into  the  flnal  result. 

The  same  multiplicity  of  circumstances 
is  presented  also  in  the  examination  of 
the  means  the  higher  our  point  of  view  ; 
for  the  higher  the  object  is  situated,  the 
greater  must  be  the  number  of  means 
employed  to  reach  it.  The  ultimate 
object  of  the  war  is  the  object  aimed  at 
by  all  the  armies  simultaneously,  and  it 
is  therefore  necessary  that  the  considera- 
tion should  embrace  all  that  each  has 
done  or  could  have  done. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  may  sometimes 
lead  to  a  wide  field  of  inquiry,  in  which 
it  is  easy  to  wander  and  lose  the  way, 
and  in  which  this  difficulty  prevails — ^that 
a  number  of  assumptions  or  suppositions 
must  be  made  about  a  variety  of  things 
which  do  not  actually  appear,  but  which 
in  all  probability  did  take  place,  and 
therefore  cannot  possibly  be  left  out  of 
consideration. 

When  Buonaparte,  in  1797,*  at  the 
head  of  the  army  of  Italy,  advanced  from 
the  Tagliamento  against  the  Archduke 
Charles,  he  did  so  with  a  view  to  force 
that  general  to  a  decisive  action  before 
the  reinforcements  expected  from  the 
Bhine  had  reached  him.  If  we  look  only 
at  the  immediate  object,  the  means  were 
well  chosen  and  justified  by  the  result, 
for  the  Archduke  was  so  inferior  in  num- 
bers, that  he  only  made  a  show  of  resist- 
ance on  the  Tagliamento,  and  when  he 
saw  his  adversary  so  strong  and  resolute, 
yielded  ground,  and  left  open  the  pas- 


•  Compare  **  Hinterlassene  Werke,"  2  Auflage, 
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sages  of  the  Norican  Alps.  Now  to 
what  use  could  Buonaparte  turn  this  for- 
tunate event?  To  penetrate  into  the 
heart  of  the  Austrian  empire  itself,  to 
facilitate  the  advance  of  the  Rhine  armies 
under  Moreau  and  Hoche,  and  open  com- 
munication with  them  ?  This  was  the  view 
taken  by  Buonaparte,  and  from  this  point 
of  view  he  was  right.  But,  now,  if  criti- 
cism places  itself  at  a  higher  point  of 
view — namely,  that  of  the  Erench  Direc- 
tory, which  body  could  see  and  know 
that  the  armies  on  the  Bhine  could  not 
commence  the  campaign  for  six  weeks, 
then  the  advance  of  Buonaparte  over  the 
Norican  Alps  can  only  be  regarded  as  an 
extremely  hazardous  measure ;  for  if  the 
Austrians  had  drawn  largely  on  their 
Bhine  armies  to  reinforce  their  army  in 
Styria,  so  as  to  enable  the  Archduke  to 
fall  upon  the  army  of  Italy,  not  only 
would  that  army  have  been  routed,  but 
the  whole  campaign  lost.  This  conside- 
ration, which  attracted  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  Buonaparte  at  Yillach,  no  doubt 
induced  him  to  sign  the  armistice  of 
Leoben  with  so  much  readiness. 

If  criticism  takes  a  still  liigher  position, 
and  if  it  knows  that  the  Austrians  had  no 
reserves  between  the  army  of  the  Arch- 
duke Charles  and  Vienna,  then  we  see 
that  Vienna  became  threatened  by  the 
advance  of  the  army  of  Italy. 

Supposing  that  Buonaparte  knew  that 
the  capital  was  thus  uncovered,  and  knew 
that  he  still  retained  the  same  superiority 
in  numbers  over  the  Archduke  as  he  had  in 
Styria,  then  his  advance  against  the  heart 
of  the  Austrian  States  was  no  longer 
without  purpose,  and  its  value  depended 
on  the  value  which  the  Austrians  might 
place  on  preserving  their  capital.  If  that 
was  so  great  that,  rather  than  lose  it, 
they  would  accept  the  conditions  of  peace 
which  Buonaparte  was  ready  to  offer 
them,  it  became  an  object  of  the  first 
importance  to  threaten  Vienna.  If  Buona- 
parte had  any  reason  to  know  this,  then 
criticism  may   stop   there  \   but  if  this 
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point  was  only  problematical^  then  criti- 
cism must  take  a  still  higher  position, 
and  ask  what  would  haye  followed  if  the 
Austrians  had  resolved  to  abandon  Yien- 
and    retire    farther  into  the    vast 


na 


dominions  still  left  to  them.     But  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  this  question  cannot  be 
answered  without  bringing  into  the  con- 
sideration the  probable  movements  of  the 
Bhine  armies  on  both  sides.     Through 
the  decided  superiority  of  numbers  on 
the  side  of  the  French— 130,000  to  80,000 
-—there  could  be  little  doubt  of  the  result; 
but  then  next  arises  the  question,  What 
use  would  the  Directory  make  of  a  vic- 
tory ;   whether  they  would  follow  up  their 
success  to  the  opposite  frontiers  of  the 
Austrian  monarchy,  therefore  to  the  com- 
plete breaking  up  or  overthrow  of  that 
power,  or  whether  they  would  be  satisfied 
with  the  conquest  of  a  considerable  por- 
tion  to  serve   as  a  security  for  peace? 
The  probable  result  in  each  case  must  be 
estimated,  in  order  to  come  to  a  conclu- 
sion as  to  the  probable  determination  of 
the  Directory.     Supposing  the  result  of 
these     considerations    to     be    that  the 
French  forces  were  much  too  weak  for 
the  complete  subjugation  of  the  Austrian 
monarchy,    so  that  the   attempt  might 
completely  reverse  the  respective  posi* 
tions  of  the  contending  armies,  and  that 
even  the  conquest  and  occupation  of  a 
considerable   district  of   country  would 
place  the  French  army  in  strategic  rela- 
tions to  which  they  were  not  equal,  then 
that  result  must  naturally  influence  the 
estimate  of  the  position  of  the  army  of 
Italy,  and  compel  it  to  lower  its  expecta- 
tions.    And  this  it  was  no  doubt  which 
influenced  Buonaparte,    although    fully 
aware  of  the  helpless  condition  of  the 
Archduke,   still  to    sign   the    peace    of 
Campo  Formio,  whichimposed  no  greater 
sacrifices  on  the  Austrians  than  the  loss 
of  provinces  which,  even  if  the  campaign 
took  the  most  favourable  turn  for  them, 
they  could  not  have  reconquered.     But 
the  French  could  not  have  reckoned  on 


even  the  moderate  treaty  of  Oampo  For- 
mio, and  therefore  it  could  not  have  been 
their  object  in  making  their  bold  advance 
if  two  considerations  had  not  presented 
themselves  to  their  view,  the  first  of 
which  consisted  in  the  question,  what 
degree  of  value  the  Austrians  would 
attach  to  each  of  the  above-mentioned 
results;  whether,  notwithstanding  the 
probability  of  a  satisfactory  residt  in 
either  of  these  cases,  would  it  be  worth 
while  to  make  the  sacrifices  inseparable 
from  a  continuance  of  the  war,  when  they 
could  be  spared  those  sacrifices  by  a  peace 
on  terms  not  too  humiliating  ?  The  second 
consideration  is  the  question  whether  the 
Austrian  G-ovemment,  instead  of  seriously 
weighing  the  possible  results  of  a  resist- 
ance pushed  to  extremities,  would  not 
prove  completely  disheartened  by  the 
impression  of  their  present  reverses. 

The  consideration  which  forms  the 
subject  of  the  first  question  is  no  idle 
piece  of  subtle  argument,  but  a  considera- 
tion of  such  decidedly  practical  impor- 
tance that  it  comes  up  whenever  the  plan 
of  pushing  war  to  the  utmost  extremity 
is  mooted,  and  by  its  weight  in  most 
cases  restrains  the  execution  of  such 
plans. 

The  second  consideration  is  of  equal 
importance,  for  we  do  not  make  war  with 
an  abstraction  but  with  a  reality,  which 
we  must  always  keep  in  view,  and  we 
may  be  sure  that  it  was  not  overlooked 
by  the  bold  Buonaparte — that  is — that 
he  was  keenly  alive  to  the  terror  which 
the  appearance  of  his  sword  inspired. 
It  was  reliance  on  that  which  led  him  to 
Moscow.  There  it  led  him  into  a  scrape. 
The  terror  of  him  had  been  weakened 
by  the  gigantic  struggles  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged ;  in  the  year  1797  it 
was  still  fresh,  and  the  secret  of  a  resist- 
ance pushed  to  extremities  had  not  been 
discovered;  nevertheless  even  in  1797 
his  boldness  might  have  led  to  a  negative 
result  if,  as  already  said,  he  had  not 
with  a  sort  of  presentiment  avoided  it 
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by  Bigning  the  moderate  peace  of  Campo 
Pormio. 

We  must  now  bring  these  considera- 
tions to  a  close — they  will  stifiB.ce  to  show 
the  wide  sphere,  the  diversity  and  em- 
barrassing nature  of  the  subjects  em- 
braced in  a  critical  examination  carried 
to  the  fullest  extent,  that  is  to  those 
measures  of  a  great  and  decisive  class 
which  must  necessarily  be  included.  It 
follows  from  them  that  besides  a  theo- 
retical acqucdntance  with  the  subject, 
natural  talent  must  also  have  a  great 
influence  on  the  value  of  critical  exami- 
nations, for  it  rests  chiefly  with  the  lat- 
ter to  throw  the  requisite  light  on  the 
interrelations  of  things,  and  to  distinguish 
from  amongst  the  endless  connections 
of  events  those  which  are  really  essen- 
tial. 

But  talent  is  also  called  into  requisition 
in  another  way.  Critical  examination  is 
not  merely  tiie  appreciation  of  those 
means  which  have  been  actually  em- 
ployed, but  also  of  all  possible  means, 
which  therefore  must  be  suggested  in 
the  first  place^that  is — must  be  dis- 
covered, and  the  use  of  any  particular 
means  is  not  fairly  open  to  censure  until 
a  better  is  pointed  out.  Now,  however 
small  the  number  of  possible  combina« 
tions  may  be  in  most  cases,  still  it  must 
be  admitted  that  to  point  out  those 
which  have  not  been  used  is  not  a  mere 
analysis  of  actual  things,  but  a  spon- 
taneous creation  which  cannot  be  pre- 
scribed, and  depends  on  the  fertility 
of  genius. 

We  are  far  from  seeing  a  field  for  great 
genius  in  a  case  which  admits  only  of  the 
application  of  a  few  simple  combinations, 
and  we  think  it  exceedingly  ridiculous  to 
hold  up,  as  is  often  done,  the  turning  of 
a  position  as  an  invention  showing  the 
highest  genius;  still  nevertheless  this 
creative  self- activity  on  the  part  of  the 
critic  is  necessary,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  points  which  essentially  determine 
the  value  of  critical  examination. 


When  Buonaparte  on  30th  July,  1796,* 
determined  to  raise  the  siege  of  Mantua, 
in  order  to  march  with  his  whole  force 
against  the  enemy,  advancing  in  separate 
columns  to  the  relief  of  the  place,  and  to 
beat  them  in  detail,  this  appeiu^  the 
surest  way  to  the  attainment  of  brilliant 
victories.  These  victories  actually  fol- 
lowed, and  were  afterwards  again  re- 
peated on  a  still  more  brilliant  scale  on 
the  attempt  to  relieve  the  place  being 
again  renewed.  We  hear  only  one  opin- 
ion on  these  achievements,  that  of  un- 
mixed admiration. 

At  the  same  time  Buonaparte  could 
not  have  adopted  this  course  on  the  dOth 
July  without  quite  giving  up  the  idea  of 
the  siege  of  Mantua,  because  it  was  im- 
possible to  save  the  siege  train,  and  it 
could  not  be  replaced  by  another  in  this 
campaign.  In  fact,  the  siege  was  con- 
verted into  a  blockade,  and  the  place, 
which  if  the  siege  had  continued  must 
have  very  shortly  fallen,  held  out  for  six 
months  in  spite  of  Buonaparte's  victories 
in  the  open  field. 

Criticism  has  generally  regarded  this 
as  an  evil  that  was  imavoidable,  because 
critics  have  not  been  able  to  suggest  any 
better  course.  Besistance  to  a  relieving 
army  within  lines  of  circumvallation  had 
fallen  into  such  disrepute  and  contempt 
that  it  appears  to  have  entirely  escaped 
consideration  as  a  means.  And  yet  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIY,  that  measure 
was  so  often  used  with  success  that  we 
can  only  attribute  to  the  force  of  fashion 
the  fact  that  a  hundred  years  later  it 
never  occurred  to  anyone  even  to  propose 
such  a  measure.  If  the  practicability  of 
such  a  plan  had  even  been  entertained 
for  a  moment,  a  closer  consideration  of 
circumstances  would  have  shown  that 
40,000  of  the  best  infantry  in  the  world 
under  Buonaparte,  behind  strong  lines  of 
circimivallation  round  Mantua,  had  so 
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little  to  fear  from  the  50,000  men  coming 
to  the  relief  under  Wurmser,  that  it  was 
yery  unlikely  that  even  any  attempt  would 
be  made  upon  their  lines.  We  shall  not 
seek  here  to  establish  this  point ;  but  we 
believe  enough  has  been  said  to  show 
that  this  means  was  one  which  had  a 
right  to  a  share  of  consideration.  Whe- 
ther Buonaparte  himself  ever  thought  of 
such  a  plan  we  leave  undecided ;  neither 
in  his  memoirs  nor  in  other  sources  is 
there  any  trace  to  be  found  of  his  having 
done  so ;  in  no  critical  works  has  it  been 
touched  upon,  the  measure  being  one 
which  the  mind  had  lost  sight  of.  The 
merit  of  resuscitating  the  idea  of  this 
means  is  not  great,  for  it  suggests  itseK 
at  once  to  anyone  who  breaks  loose  from 
the  trammels  of  fashion.  Still  it  is  neces- 
sary that  it  should  suggest  itself  for  us  to 
bring  it  into  consideration,  and  compare 
it  with  the  means  which  Buonaparte  em- 
ployed. Whatever  may  be  the  result  of 
the  comparison,  it  is  one  which  should 
not  be  omitted  by  criticism. 

When  Buonaparte,  in  February,  1814,* 
after  gaining  the  battles  at  Etoges, 
Champ- A.ubert,  and  Montmirail,  left 
Bliicher's  army,  and  turning  upon 
Schwartzenberg,  beat  his  corps  at  Mon- 
tereau  and  Mormant,  every  one  was 
filled  with  admiration,  because  Buona- 
parte, by  thus  throwing  his  concentra- 
ted force  first  upon  one  opponent, 
then  upon  another,  made  a  brilliant 
use  of  the  mistakes  which  his  adver- 
saries had  committed  in  dividing  their 
forces.  If  these  brilliant  strokes  in  dif- 
ferent directions  failed  to  save  him,  it 
was  generally  considered  to  be  no  faidt 
of  his,  at  least.  No  one  has  yet  asked 
the  question,  What  would  have  been  the 
result  if,  instead  of  turning  from  Blu- 
cher  upon  Schwartzenberg,  he  had 
tried  another  blow  at  Bliicher,  and  pur- 
sued him  to  the  Bhine?    We  are  con- 
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vinced  that  it  would  have  completely 
changed  the  course  of  the  campaign,  and 
that  the  allied  army,  instead  of  marching 
to  Paris,  woidd  have  retired  behind  the 
Bhine.  We  do  not  ask  others  to  share 
our  conviction,  but  no  one  who  under- 
stands the  thing  will  doubt,  at  the  mere 
mention  of  this  alternative  course,  that  it 
is  one  which  should  not  be  overlooked  in 
criticism. 

In  this  case  the  means  of  comparison 
lie  much  more  on  the  surface  than  in  the 
foregoing,  but  they  have  been  equally 
overlooked,  because  one-sided  views  have 
prevailed,  and  there  has  been  no  freedom 
of  judgment. 

From  the  necessity  of  pointing  out  a 
better  means  which  might  have  been 
used  in  place  of  those  which  are  con- 
demned, has  arisen  the  form  of  criticism 
almost  exclusively  in  use,  which  contents 
itself  with  pointing  out  the  better  means 
without  demonstrating  in  what  the  supe- 
riority consists.  The  consequence  is  that 
some  are  not  convinced ;  that  others  start 
up  and  do  the  same  thing ;  and  that  thus 
discussion  arises,  which  is  without  any 
fixed  basis  for  the  argument.  Military 
literature  abounds  with  matter  of  this  sort. 

The  demonstration  we  require  is  al- 
ways necessary  when  the  superiority  of 
the  means  propounded  is  not  so  evident 
as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt,  and  it 
consists  in  the  examination  of  each  of  the 
means  on  its  own  merits,  and  then  of  its 
comparison  with  the  object  desired. 
When  once  the  thing  is  traced  back  to  a 
simple  truth,  controversy  must  cease,  or 
at  all  events  a  new  result  is  obtained, 
whilst  by  the  other  plan  the  pros  and  cons. 
go  on  for  ever  consuming  each  other. 

Should  we,  for  example,  not  rest  con- 
tent with  assertion  in  the  case  before 
mentioned,  and  wish  to  prove  that  the 
persistent  pursuit  of  Bliicher  would  have 
been  more  advantageous  than  the  turning 
on  Schwartzenberg,  we  should  support 
the  arguments  on  the  following  simple 
truths : — 
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1.  In  general  it  is  more  advantageoua 
to  continue  our  blows  in  one  and  the 
same  direction,  because  there  is  a  loss  of 
time  in  striking  in  different  directions ; 
and  at  a  point  where  the  moral  power  is 
already  shaken  by  considerable  losses, 
there  is  the  more  reason  to  expect  fresh 
successes ;  therefore  in  that  way  no  part 
of  the  preponderance  already  gained  is 
left  idle. 

2.  Because  Bliicher,  although  weaker 
than  Schwartzenberg  was,  on  account  of 
his  enterprising  spirit,  the  more  impor- 
tant adversary;  in  him,  therefore,  lay 
the  centre  of  attraction  which  drew  the 
others  along  in  the  same  direction. 

3.  Because  the  losses  which  BlUcher 
had  sustained  almost  amounted  to  a 
defeat,  which  gave  Buonaparte  such  a 
preponderance  over  him  as  to  make  his 
retreat  to  the  Bhine  almost  certain,  and 
at  the  same  time  no  reserves  of  any  con- 
sequence awaited  him  there. 

4.  Because  there  was  no  other  result 
which  would  be  so  terrific  in  its  aspects, 
would  appear  to  the  imagination  in  such 
gigantic  proportions,  an  immense  advan- 
tage in  dealing  with  a  stciff  so  weak  and 
irresolute  as  that  of  Schwartzenberg 
notoriously  was  at  this  time.  What 
had  happened  to  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Wurtemberg  at  Montereau,  and  to 
Count  Wittgenstein  at  Mormant,  Prince 
Schwartzenberg  must  have  known  well 
enough ;  but  all  the  untoward  events  on 
Bliicher's  distant  and  separate  line  from 
the  Marne  to  the  Bhine,  would  only 
reach  him  by  the  avalanche  of  rumour. 
The  desperate  movements  which  Buona- 
parte made  upon  Vitry  at  the  end  of 
March,  to  see  what  the  Allies  would  do  if 
he  threatened  to  turn  them  strategically, 
were  evidently  done  on  the  principle  of 
working  on  their  fears  ;  but  it  was  done 
under  far  different  circumstances,  in 
consequence  of  his  defeat  at  Laon  and 
Arcis,  and  because  Blucher,  with  100,000 
men,  was  then  in  communication  with 
Schwartzenberg. 


There  are  people,  no  doubt,  who  will 
not  be  convinced  on  these  arguments; 
but  at  all  events  they  cannot  retort  by 
sajring,  that  ''  whilst  Buonaparte  threat- 
ened Schwartzenberg' s  base  by  advan- 
cing to  the  Bhine,  Schwartzenberg  at  the 
same  time  threatened  Buonaparte's  com- 
munications with  Paris ; "  because  we 
have  shown  by  the  reasons  above  given 
that  Schwartzenberg  woidd  never  have 
thought  of  marching  on  Paris. 

With  respect  to  the  example  quoted 
by  us  from  the  campaign  of  1796,  we 
should  say :  Buonaparte  looked  upon  the 
plan  he  adopted  as  the  surest  means  of 
beating  the  Austrians;  but  admitting 
that  it  was  so,  still  the  object  to  be  at- 
tained was  only  an  empty  victory,  which 
could  have  hardly  any  sensible  influence 
on  the  faU  of  Mantua.  The  way  which 
we  should  have  chosen  would,  in  6ur 
opinion,  have  been  much  more  certain  to 
prevent  the  relief  of  Mantua ;  but  even 
if  we  place  ourselves  in  the  position  of 
the  French  general  and  assume  that  it 
was  not  so,  and  look  upon  the  certainty 
of  success  to  have  been  less,  the  question 
then  amounts  to  a  choice  between  a  more 
certain  but  less  useful,  and  therefore  less 
important  victory  on  the  one  hand,  and 
a  somewhat  less  probable  but  far  more 
decisive  and  important  victory  on  the 
other  hand.  Presented  in  this  form, 
boldness  must  have  declared  for  the 
second  solution,  which  is  the  reverse  of 
what  took  place,  when  the  thing  was  only 
superficially  viewed.  Buonaparte  cer- 
tainly was  anything  but  deficient  in  bold- 
ness ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  he  did 
not  see  the  whole  case  and  its  conse- 
quences as  fully  and  clearly  as  we  can 
now  at  the  present  time. 

Naturally  the  critic,  in  treating  of  the 
means,  must  often  appeal  to  military 
history,  as  experience  is  of  more  value  in 
the  art  of  war  than  all  philosophical 
truth.  But  this  exemplification  from 
history  is  subject  to  certain  conditions, 
of  which  we  shall  treat  in  a  special  chap- 
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ter;  and  unfortunately  these  conditions 
are  bo  seldom  regarded,  that  reference  to 
history  generally  only  serves  to  increase 
the  confusion  of  ideas. 

We  have  still  a  most  important  subject 
to  consider,  which  is,  How  far  criticism 
in  passing  judgments  on  particular  events 
is  permitted,  or  in  duty  bound,  to  make 
use  of  its  wider  view  of  things,  and  there- 
fore also  of  that  which  is  shown  by 
results;  or  when  and  where  it  should 
leave  out  of  sight  these  things  in  order 
to  place  itself,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the 
exact  position  of  the  chief  actor  ? 

If  criticism  dispenses  praise  or  censure 
it  should  seek  to  place  itself  as  nearly  as 
possible  at  the  same  point  of  view  as  the 
person  acting,  that  is  to  say,  to  collect 
all  he  knew  and  all  the  motives  on  which 
he  acted,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
leave  out  of  the  consideration  all  that 
the  person  acting  could  not  or  did  not 
know,  and  above  all,  the  result.  But 
this  is  only  an  object  to  aim  at,  which 
can  never  be  reached  because  the  state 
of  circumstances  from  which  an  event 
proceeded  can  never  be  placed  before  the 
eye  of  the  critic  exactly  as  it  lay  before 
the  eye  of  the  person  acting.  A  number 
of  inferior  circumstances,  which  must 
have  influenced  the  result,  are  completely 
lost  to  sight,  and  many  a  subjective  mo- 
tive has  never  come  to  light. 

The  latter  can  only  be  learnt  from  the 
memoirs  of  the  chief  actor,  or  from  his 
intimate  friends ;  and  in  such  memoirs 
things  of  this  kind  are  often  treated  of 
in  a  very  desultory  manner,  or  piirposely 
misrepresented.  Criticism  must,  there- 
fore, always  forego  much  which  was  pre- 
sent in  the  minds  of  those  whose  acts  are 
criticised. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  much  more 
diffictdt  to  leave  out  of  sight  that  which 
criticism  knows  in  excess.  This  is 
only  easy  as  regards  accidental  circum- 
stances, that  is,  circumstances  which 
have  been  mixed  up,  but  are  in  no  way 
necessarily  related.     But  it  is  very  diffi- 


cult, and,  in  fact,  can  never  be  completely 
done  with  regard  to  things  really  essential. 

Let  us  take  first  the  result.  If  it  has 
not  proceeded  from  accidental  circum- 
stances it  is  almost  impossible  that  the 
knowledge  of  it  should  not  have  an  effect 
on  the  judgment  passed  on  events  which 
have  preceded  it,  for  we  see  these  things 
in  the  light  of  this  result,  and  it  is  to  a 
certain  extent  by  it  that  we  first  become 
acquainted  with  them  and  appreciate 
them.  Military  history,  with  all  its 
events,  is  a  source  of  instruction  for  cri- 
ticism itself  and  it  is  only  natural  that 
criticism  shoidd  throw  that  light  on  things 
which  it  has  itself  obtcdned  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  whole.  If,  therefore,  it 
might  wish  in  some  cases  to  leave  the 
result  out  of  the  consideration,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  do  so  completely. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  relation  to  the  re- 
sult, that  is,  with  what  takes  place  at 
the  last,  that  this  embarrassment  arises ; 
the  same  occurs  in  relation  to  preceding 
events;  therefore  with  the  data  which 
furnished  the  motives  to  action.  Criticism 
has  before  it,  in  most  cases,  more  infor- 
mation on  this  point  than  the  principal  in 
the  transaction.  Now  it  may  seem  easy  to 
dismiss  from  the  consideration  everything 
of  this  nature,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  as  we 
may  think.  The  knowledge  of  preced- 
ing and  concurrent  events  is  founded  not 
only  on  certain  information,  but  on  a 
number  of  conjectures  and  suppositions ; 
indeed,  there  is  hardly  any  of  the  infor- 
mation respecting  things  not  purely  acci- 
dental which  has  not  been  preceded  by 
suppositions  or  conjectures  destined  to 
take  the  place  of  certain  information  in 
case  such  should  never  be  supplied.  Now 
is  it  conceivable  that  criticism  in  after 
times,  which  has  before  it  as  facts  all 
the  preceding  and  concurrent  circum- 
stances, shoidd  not  allow  itself  to  be 
thereby  influenced  when  it  asks  itself  the 
question,  What  portion  of  the  circum- 
stances, which  at  the  moment  of  action 
were  unknown,  it  would  have  held  to  be 
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probable?  We  maintain  that  in  this  case, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  results,  and  for  the 
same  reason,  it  is  impossible  to  disregard 
all  these  things  completely. 

If  therefore  the  critic  wishes  to  bestow 
praise  or  blame  upon  any  single  act,  he 
can  only  succeed  to  a  certain  degree  in 
placing  himself  in  the  position  of  the 
person  whose  act  he  has  under  review. 
In  many  cases  he  can  do  so  sufficiently 
near  for  any  practical  purpose,  but  in 
many  instances  it  is  the  very  reverse, 
and  this  fact  should  never  be  overlooked. 

But  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  desir- 
able that  criticism  should  completely 
identify  itself  with  the  person  acting.  In 
war  as  in  all  matters  of  skill  there  is  a 
certain  natural  aptitude  required  which 
is  called  talent.  This  may  be  great  or 
small.  In  the  first  case  it  may  easily  be 
superior  to  that  of  the  critic ;  for  what 
critic  can  pretend  to  the  skill  of  a  Frede- 
rick or  a  Buonaparte !  Therefore,  if  cri- 
ticism is  not  to  abstain  altogether  from 
offering  an  opinion  where  eminent  talent 
is  concerned,  it  must  be  allowed  to  make 
use  of  the  advantage  which  its  enlarged 
horizon  affords.  Criticism  must  not, 
therefore,  treat  the  solution  of  a  problem 
by  a  great  General  like  a  sum  in  arith- 
metic ;  it  is  only  through  the  results  and 
through  the  exact  coincidences  of  events, 
that  it  can  recognise  with  admiration 
how  much  is  due  to  the  exercise  of 
genius,  and  that  it  first  learns  the  es- 
sential combination  which  the  glance  of 
that  genius  devised. 

But  for  every,  even  the  smallest,  act  of 
genius  it  is  necessary  that  criticism  should 
take  a  higher  point  of  view,  so  that,  hav- 
ing at  command  many  objective  grounds 
of  decision,  it  may  be  as  little  subjective 
as  possible,  and  that  the  critic  may  not 
take  the  limited  scope  of  his  own  mind 
as  a  standard. 

This  elevated  position  of  criticism,  its 

E raise  and  blame  pronounced  with  a  full 
nowledge  of  all  the  circumstances,  has 
in  itself  nothing  which  hurts  our  feelings; 


it  only  does  so  if  the  critic  pushes  him- 
self forward,  and  speaks  in  a  tone  as  if 
all  the  wisdom  which  he  has  obtained  by 
an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  event 
under  consideration  were  really  his  own 
tcdent.  Palpable  as  is  this  deception,  it 
is  one  which  people  may  easily  fall  into 
through  vanity,  and  one  which  is  natu- 
rally distasteful  to  others.  It  very  often 
happens  that  although  the  critic  has  no 
such  arrogant  pretensions,  they  are  im- 
puted to  him  by  the  reader  because  he 
has  not  expressly  disclaimed  them,  and 
then  follows  immediately  a  charge  of  a 
want  of  the  power  of  critical  judgment. 

If,  therefore,  a  critic  points  out  an 
error  made  by  a  Frederick  or  a  Buona- 
parte, that  does  not  mean  that  he  who 
makes  the  criticism  would  not  have  com- 
mitted the  same  error ;  he  may  even  be 
ready  to  grant  that  had  he  been  in  the 
place  of  these  great  generals  he  might 
have  made  much  greater  mistakes;  he 
merely  sees  this  error  from  the  chain  of 
events,  and  he  thinks  that  it  should  not 
have  escaped  the  sagacity  of  the  general. 

This  is,  therefore,  an  opinion  formed 
through  the  connection  of  events,  and 
therefore  through  the  result.  But  there  is 
another  quite  different  effect  of  the  result 
itself  upon  the  judgment,  that  is  if  it  is 
used  quite  alone  as  an  example  for  or 
against  the  soundness  of  a  measure.  This 
may  be  called  judgment  according  to  the 
reiult.  Such  a  judgment  appears  at  first 
sight  inadmissible,  and  yet  it  is  not. 

When  Buonaparte  marched  to  Mos* 
cow  in  1812,  all  depended  upon  whether 
the  taking  of  the  capital,  and  the  events 
which  preceded  the  capture,  should  force 
the  Emperor  Alexander  to  make  peace, 
as  he  had  been  compelled  to  do  after 
the  battle  of  Friedland  in  1807,  and  the 
Emperor  Francis  in  1805  and  1809  after 
Austerlitz  and  Wagram;  for  if  Buona- 
parte did  not  obtain  a  peace  at  Moscow, 
there  was  no  alternative  but  to  return, 
that  is,  there  was  nothing  for  him  but 
a  strategic  defeat.     We  shall  leave  out 
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of  the  question  what  he  did  to  get  to 
Moscow,  and  whether  in  his  advance 
he  did  not  miss  many  opportunities  of 
hringing  the  Emperor  Alexander  to 
peace;  we  shall  also  exclude  all  con- 
sideration of  the  disastrous  circumstances 
which  attended  his  retreat,  and  which 
perhaps  had  their  origin  in  the  general 
conduct  of  the  campaign.  StUl,  the 
question  remains  the  same ;  for  however 
much  more  brilliant  the  course  of  the 
campaign  up  to  Moscow  might  have  been, 
still  there  was  always  an  uncertainty 
whether  the  Emperor  Alexander  would  be 
intimidated  into  making  peace ;  and  then, 
even  if  a  retreat  did  not  contain  in  itself 
the  seeds  of  such  disasters  as  did  occur,  still 
it  would  never  be  anything  else  than  a 
great  strategic  defeat.  If  the  Emperor 
Alexander  agreed  to  a  peace  which  was 
disadvantageous  to  him,  the  campaign  of 
1812  would  have  ranked  with  those  of 
Austerlitz,  Friedland,  and  Wagram. 
But  these  campaigns  also,  if  they  had 
not  led  to  peace,  would  in  aU  probability 
have  ended  in  similar  catastrophes. 
"Whatever,  therefore,  of  genius,  skill, 
and  energy  the  conqueror  of  the  world 
applied  to  the  task,  this  last  question  ad- 
dressed to  fate  *  remained  always  the 
same.  Shall  we  then  discard  the  cam- 
paigns of  1805,  1807,  1809,  and  say  on 
account  of  the  campaign  of  1812  that 
they  were  acts  of  imprudence ;  that  the 
results  were  against  the  nature  of  things, 
and  that  in  1812  strategic  justice  at  last 
found  vent  for  itself  in  opposition  to  blind 
chance  ?  That  would  be  an  unwarrant- 
able conclusion,  a  most  arbitrary  judg- 
ment, a  case  only  half  proved,  because  no 
human  eye  can  trace  the  thread  of  the 
necessary  connection  of  events  up  to  the 
determination  of  the  conquered  princes. 

Still  less  can  we  say  the  campaign  of 
1812  merited  the  same  success  as  the 
others,  and  that  the  reason  why  it  turned 

*  **  Vtw  an  der  Schicksal,"  a  familiar  quotation 
from  SchiUer.— TR. 


out  otherwise,  lies  in  something  un- 
nattiral,  for  we  cannot  regard  the  firm- 
ness of  Alexander  as  something  un- 
naturaL 

What  can  be  more  natural  than  to  say 
that  in  the  years  1805,  1807,  1809, 
Buonaparte  judged  of  his  opponents  cor- 
rectly, and  that  in  1812  he  erred  in  that 
point.  On  the  former  occasions,  there- 
fore, he  was  right,  in  the  latter  wrong, 
and  in  both  cases  we  judge  by  the  result. 

All  action  in  war,  as  we  have  already 
said,  is  directed  on  probable,  not  on 
certain  results.  Whatever  is  wanting 
in  certainty  must  always  be  left  to 
fate,  or  chance,  call  it  which  you  will. 
We  may  demand  that  what  is  so 
left  should  be  as  little  as  possible,  but 
only  in  relation  to  the  particular  case, 
that  is,  as  little  as  is  possible  in  this  one 
case,  but  not  that  the  case  in  which  the 
least  is  left  to  chance,  is  always  to  be 
preferred.  That  would  be  an  enormous 
error,  as  follows  from  all  our  theoretical 
views.  There  are  cases  in  which  the 
greatest  daring  is  the  greatest  wisdom. 

Now  in  everything  which  is  left  to 
chance  by  the  chief  actor,  his  personal 
merit,  and  therefore  his  responsibility  as 
well,  seems  to  be  completely  set  aside ; 
nevertheless  we  cannot  suppress  an  in- 
ward feeling  of  satisfaction  whenever 
expectation  realises  itself,  and  if  it  dis- 
appoints us  our  mind  is  dissatisfied ;  and 
more  than  this  of  right  and  wrong 
should  not  be  meant  by  the  judgment 
which  we  form  from  the  mere  result,  or 
rather  that  we  find  there. 

Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  satisfaction  which  our  mind  experi- 
ences  at  success,  the  pain  caused  by 
failure,  proceed  from  a  sort  of  myste- 
rious belief,  we  suppose  between  that 
success  ascribed  to  good  fortune  and  the 
genius  of  the  chief  a  fine  connecting 
thread,  invisible  to  the  mind's  eye,  and 
the  supposition  gives  pleasure.  What 
tends  to  confirm  this  idea  is  that  our 
sympathy  increases,  becomes  more  de- 
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cided,  if  tlie  successes  and  defeats  of  the 
principal  actor,  are  offcen  repeated.  Thus 
it  becomes  intelligible  how  good  luck  in 
war  assumes  a  much  nobler  nature  than 
good  luck  at  play.  In  general,  when  a  for- 
tunate warrior  does  not  otherwise  lessen 
our  interest  in  his  behalf,  we  have  a  plea- 
sure in  accompan3dng  him  in  his  career. 

Criticism,  therefore,  after  haying 
weighed  all  that  comes  within  the  sphere 
of  human  reason  and  conviction,  will  let 
the  result  speak  for  that  part  where  the 
deep  mysterious  relations  are  not  disclosed 
in  any  yisible  form,  and  he  will  protect 
this  silent  sentence  of  a  higher  authority 
from  the  noise  of  crude  opinions  on  the 
one  hand,  while  on  the  other  he  prevents 
the  gross  abuse  which  might  be  made  of 
this  last  tribunal. 

This  verdict  of  the  result  must,  there- 
fore, always  bring  forth  that  which  hu- 
man sagacity  cannot  discover ;  and  it  will 
be  chiefly  as  regards  the  intellectual 
powers  and  operations  that  it  will  be 
called  into  requisition,  partly  because 
they  can  be  estimated  with  the  least  cer- 
tainty, partly  because  their  close  connec- 
tion with  the  will  is  favourable  to  their 
exercising  over  it  an  important  influence. 
When  fear  or  bravery  precipitate  the 
decision,  there  is  nothing  objective  inter- 
vening between  them  for  our  considera- 
tion, and,  consequently,  nothing  by  which 
sagacity  and  calculation  might  have  met 
the  probable  result. 

We  must  now  be  allowed  to  make  a 
few  observations  on  the  instrument  of 
criticism,  that  is,  the  language  which  it 
uses,  because  that  is  to  a  certain  extent 
connected  with  the  action  in  war ;  for  the 
critical  examination  is  nothing  more  than 
the  deliberation  which  should  precede 
action  in  war.  We,  therefore,  think  it 
very  essential  that  the  language  used  in 
criticism  should  have  the  same  character 
as  that  which  deliberation  in  war  must 
have,  for  otherwise  it  would  cease  to  be 
practical,  and  criticism  could  gain  no  ad* 
mittance  in  actual  life. 


We  have  said  in  our  observations  on 
the  theory  of  the  conduct  of  war  that  it 
should  educate  the  mind  of  the  Comman- 
der for  war,  or  that  its  teaching  should 
guide  his  education ;  also  that  it  is  not 
intended  to  furnish  him  with  positive  doc- 
trines and  systems  which  he  can  use 
like  mental  appliances.  But  if  the  con- 
struction of  scientific  formula  is  never  re- 
qiiired  or  even  allowable  in  war  to  aid 
the  decision  on  the  case  presented,  if 
truth  does  not  appear  there  in  a  syste- 
matic shape,  if  it  is  not  found  in  an  in- 
direct way,  but  directly  by  the  natural 
perception  of  the  mind,  then  it  must  be 
the  same  also  in  a  critical  review. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  seen  that  wher* 
ever  complete  demonstration  of  the  na- 
ture of  things  would  be  too  tedious,  cri- 
ticism must  support  itself  on  those  truths 
which  theory  has  established  on  the 
point.  But,  just  as  in  war,  the  actor 
obeys  these '  theoretical  truths  rather  be- 
cause his  mind  is  imbued  with  them  than 
because  he  regards  them  as  objective  in- 
flexible laws,  so  criticism  must  also  make 
use  of  them,  not  as  an  external  law  or  an 
algebraic  formula,  of  which  fresh  proof 
is  not  required  each  time  they  are  ap- 
plied, but  it  must  always  throw  a  light 
on  this  proof  itself,  leaving  only  to 
theory  the  more  minute  and  circumstan- 
tial proof.  Thus  it  avoids  a  mysterious 
unintelligible  phraseology,  and  makes  its 
progress  in  plain  language,  that  i^  with 
a  clear  and  always  visible  chain  of 
ideas. 

Certainly  this  cannot  always  be  com- 
pletely attained,  but  it  must  always  be 
the  aim  in  critical  expositions.  Such  ex- 
positions must  use  complicated  forms  of 
science  as  sparingly  as  possible,  and 
never  resort  to  the  construction  of  scien- 
tific aids  as  of  a  truth  apparatus  of  its  own, 
but  always  be  guided  by  the  natural  and 
unbiassed  impressions  of  the  mind. 

But  this  pious  endeavour,  if  we  may 
use  the  expression,  has  unfortunately 
seldom    hitherto   presided    over  critical 
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examinatioiis :  the  most  of  them  have 
rather  been  emanations  of  a  species  of 
yanity — a  wish  to  make  a  display  of 
ideas. 

The  first  evil  which  we  constantly 
stumble  upon  is  a  lame,  totally  inadmis- 
sible application  of  certain  one-sided 
systems  as  of  a  formal  code  of  laws.  But 
it  is  never  difficult  to  show  the  one-sided- 
ness  of  such  systems,  and  this  only  re- 
quires to  be  done  once  to  throw  dis- 
credit for  ever  on  critical  judgments 
which  are  based  on  them.  We  have  here 
to  deal  with  a  definite  subject,  and  as  the 
number  of  possible  systems  after  all  can 
be  but  small,  therefore,  also,  they  are 
themselves  the  lesser  evil. 

Much  greater  is  the  evil  which  lies  in 
the  pompous  retinue  of  technical  terms — 
scientific  expressions  and  metaphors,  which 
systems  have  in  their  train,  and  which  like 
a  rabble — like  the  baggage  of  an  army 
broken  away  £rom  its  chief — hang  about 
in  all  directions.  Any  critic  who  has  not 
adopted  a  system,  either  because  he  has 
not  found  one  to  please  him,  or  because 
he  has  not  yet  been  able  to  make  himself 
master  of  one,  will  at  least  occasionally 
make  use  of  a  piece  of  one,  as  one  would 
use  a  ruler,  to  show  the  blunders  com- 
mitted by  a  general.  The  most  of  them 
are  incapable  of  reasoning  without  using 
as  a  help  here  and  there  some  shreds  of 
scientific  military  theory.  The  smallest 
of  these  fragments,  consisting  in  mere 
scientific  words  and  metaphors,  are  often 
nothing  more  than  ornamental  flourishes 
of  critical  narration.  Now  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  all  technical  and 
scientific  expressions  which  belong  to  a 
Bjstem,  lose  their  propriety,  if  they  ever 
had  any,  as  soon  as  they  are  distorted, 
and  used  as  general  axioms,  or  as  small 
crystal  talismans,  which  have  more  power 
of  demonstration  than  simple  speech. 

Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  our  theo- 
retical and  critical  books,  instead  of  being 
straightforward  intelligible  dissertations, 
in  which  the  author  always  knows  at 
least  what  he  says  and  the  reader  what 


he  reads,  are  brimful  of  these  technical 
terms,  which  form  dark  points  of  inter- 
ference where  author  and  reader  part 
company.  But  frequently  they  are  some- 
thing worse,  being  nothing  but  hollow 
shells  without  any  kernel.  The  author 
himself  has  no  clear  perception  of  what 
he  means,  contents  himself  with  vague 
ideas,  which,  if  expressed  in  plain  Lan- 
guage, would  be  unsatisfactory  even  to 
himself. 

A  third  fault  in  criticism  is  the  mUvA^ 
o£  Historieal  Examples,  and  a  display  of 
great  reading  or  learning.  What  the 
history  of  the  Art  of  War  is  we  have 
already  said,  and  we  shall  further  explain 
our  views  on  examples  and  on  militcuy 
history  in  general  in  special  chapters. 
One  fact  merely  touched  upon  in  a  very 
cursory  manner  may  be  used  to  support 
the  most  opposite  views,  and  three  or 
four  such  facts  of  the  most  heterogeneous 
description,  brought  together  out  of  the 
most  distant  lands  and  remote  times  and 
heaped  up,  generally  distract  and  be- 
wilder the  judgment  and  understanding 
without  demonstrating  anything ;  for 
when  exposed  to  the  light,  they  turn  out 
to  be  only  trumpery  rubbish,  made  use 
of  to  show  off  the  author's  learning. 

But  what  can  be  gained  for  practical 
life  by  such  obscure,  partly  false,  con- 
fused, arbitrary  conceptions?  80  little 
is  gained,  that  theory  on  account  of 
them  has  always  been  a  true  antithesis 
of  practice,  and  frequently  a  subject  of 
ridicule  to  those  whose  soldierly  qualities 
in  the  field  are  above  question. 

But  it  is  impossible  that  this  could 
have  been  the  case,  if  theory  in  simple 
language,  and  by  natural  treatment  of 
those  things  which  constitute  the  art  of 
making  war,  had  merely  sought  to  estab- 
lish just  so  much  as  admits  of  being 
established ;  if,  avoiding  all  false  preten- 
sions and  irrelevant  display  of  scientific 
forms  and  historical  parallels,  it  had  kept 
dose  to  the  subject,  and  gone  hand  in 
hand  with  those  who  must  conduct  afEairs 
in  the  field  by  their  own  natural  genius. 
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ON  EXAMPLES. 


Examples  from  history  make  everything 
clear,  and  furnish  the  best  description  of 
proof  in  the  empirical  sciences.  This 
applies  with  more  force  to  the  Art  of  war 
than  to  any  other.  General  Schamhorst, 
whose  hand-book  is  the  best  ever  written 
on  actual  war,  pronounces  historical 
examples  to  be  of  the  first  importance, 
and  makes  an  admirable  use  of  them 
himself.  Had  he  survived  the  war  in 
which  he  fell,  the  fourth  part  of  his  re- 
vised treatise  on  artillery  would  have 
given  a  still  greater  proof  of  the  observ- 
ing and  enlightened  spirit  in  which  he 
sifted  matters  of  experience. 

But  such  use  of  historical  examples  is 
rarely  made  by  theoretical  writers;  the 
way  in  which  they  more  commonly  make 
use  of  them  is  rather  calculated  to  leave 
the  mind  unsatisfied,  as  well  as  to  offend 
the  understanding.  We  therefore  think  it 
important  to  bring  specially  into  view  the 
use  and  abuse  of  historical  examples. 

Unquestionably  the  branches  of  know- 
ledge which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the 
Art  of  War  come  under  the  denomination 
of  empirical  sciences ;  for  although  they 
are  derived  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
nature  of  things,  still  we  can  only  learn 
this  very  nature  itself  for  the  most  part 
from  experience;  and  besides  that,  the 
practical  application  is  modified  by  so 
many  circumstances,  that  the  effects  can 
never  be  completely  learnt  from  the  mere 
nature  of  the  means. 

The  effects  of  gunpowder,  that  gpreat 
agent  in  our  military  activity,  was  only 
learnt  by  experience  ;  and  up  to  this  hour 
experiments  are  continually  in  progress 
in  order  to  investigate  them  more  Mly. 


That  an  iron  ball,  to  which  powder  has 
given  a  velocity  of  1,000  feet  in  a  second, 
smashes  every  living  thing  which  it 
touches  in  its  course,  is  intelligible  in  it- 
self; experience  is  not  required  to  tell  us 
that;  but  in  producing  this  effect  how 
many  hundred  circumstances  are  con- 
cerned, some  of  which  can  only  be 
learnt  by  experience !  And  the  physical 
is  not  the  only  effect  which  we  have  to 
study,  it  is  the  moral  which  we  are  in 
search  of,  and  that  can  only  be  ascer- 
tained by  experience  ;  and  there  is  no 
other  way  of  learning  and  appreciating 
it  but  by  experience.  In  the  middle 
ages,  when  firearms  were  first  invented, 
their  effect,  owing  to  their  rude  make, 
was  materially  but  trifling  compared  to 
what  it  now  is,  but  their  effect  molrally 
was  much  greater.  One  must  have  wit- 
nessed the  firmness  of  one  of  those  masses 
taught  and  led  by  Buonaparte,  under  the 
heaviest  and  most  unintermittent  can* 
nonade,  in  order  to  understand  of  what 
troops,  hardened  by  long  practice  in  the 
field  of  danger,  can  do,  when  by  a  career 
of  victory  they  have  reached  the  noble 
principle  of  demanding  from  themselves 
their  utmost  efforts.  In  pure  conception 
no  one  would  believe  it.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  well  known  that  there  are 
troops  in  the  service  of  European  powers  ^j^ 
at  the  present  moment  who  would  easily  *.  J.^/^, 
be   dispersed  by   a  few  cannon   shots.  ^^ji^U 

But  no  empirical  science,  consequently 
also  no  theory  of  the  art  of  war,  can 
always  corroborate  its  truths  by  his- 
torical proof ;  it  would  also  be,  in  some 
measure,  difficult  to  support  experience 
by  single  facts.    If  any  mecms  is  once 
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found  efficacious  in  war  it  is  repeated ; 
one  copies  another,  the  thing  becomes 
the  fashion,  and  in  this  manner  it  comes 
into  use,  supported  by  experience,  and 
takes  its  place  in  theory,  which  contents 
itself  widi  appealing  to  experience  in 
general  in  order  to  show  its  origin,  but 
not  as  a  verification  of  its  truth. 

But  it  is  quite  otherwise  if  experience 
is  to  be  used  in  order  to  overthrow  some 
means  in  use,  to  confirm  what  is  doubtful, 
or  introduce  something  new ;  then  par- 
ticular examples  £rom  history  must  be 
quoted  as  proofs. 

Now,  if  we  consider  closely  the  use  of 
historical  proofs,  four  points  of  view 
readily  present  themselves  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

First,  they  may  be  used  merely  as  an 
expkmaiion  of  an  idea.  In  every  abstract 
consideration  it  is  very  easy  to  be  mis- 
understood, or  not  to  be  iatelligible  at 
all :  when  an  author  is  afraid  of  this,  an 
exemplification  from  history  serves  to 
throw  the  light  which  is  wanted  on  his 
idea,  and  to  ensure  his  being  intelligible 
to  his  reader. 

Secondly,  it  may  serve  as  an  applica- 
tion of  an  idea,  because  by  means  of  an 
example  there  is  an  opportunity  of  show- 
ing Uie  action  of  those  minor  circum- 
stances which  cannot  all  be  comprehended 
and  explained  in  any  general  expression 
of  an  idea ;  for  in  that  consists,  indeed, 
the  difference  between  theory  and  expe- 
rience. Both  these  cases  belong  to 
examples  properly  speaking,  the  two  fol- 
lowing belong  to  historical  proofs- 

Thudly,  a  historical  fact  may  be  re- 
ferred to  particularly,  in  order  to  support 
what  one  has  advanced.  This  is  in  all 
cases  sufficient,  if  we  have  only  to  prove 
the  pomhility  of  a  fact  or  effect. 

Lastly,  in  the  fourth  place,  from  the 
circumstantial  detail  of  a  historical  event, 
and  by  collecting  together  several  of 
them,  we  may  deduce  some  theory,  which 
therefore  has  its  true  proof  in  this  testi- 
mony itself. 

o 


For  the  first  of  these  purposes  all  that 
is  generally  required  is  a  cursory  notice 
of  the  case ;  as  it  is  only  used  partially. 
Historical  correctness  is  a  secondary  con- 
sideration; a  case  invented  might  also 
serve  the  purpose  as  well,  only  historical 
ones  are  always  to  be  preferred,  because 
they  bring  the  idea  which  they  illustrate 
nearer  to  practical  life. 

The  second  use  supposes  a  more  cir- 
cumstantial relation  of  events,  but  histor- 
ical authenticity  is  again  of  secondary 
importance,  and  in  respect  to  this  point 
the  same  is  to  be  said  as  in  the  first  case. 

For  the  third  purpose  the  mere  quota- 
tion of  an  undoubted  fact  is  generally 
sufficient.  If  it  is  asserted  that  fortified 
positions  may  fulfil  their  object  imder 
certain  conditions,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
mention  the  position  of  Bunzelwitz  in 
support  of  the  assertion. 

But  if,  through  the  narrative  of  a  case 
in  history,  an  abstract  truth  is  to  be 
demonstrated,  then  everything  in  the  case 
bearing  on  the  demonstration  must  be 
analysed  in  the  most  searching  and  com- 
plete manner  ;  it  must,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, develop  itself  carefully  before  the 
eyes  of  the  reader.  The  less  effectually 
this  is  done  the  weaker  will  be  the  proof, 
and  the  more  necessary  it  will  be  to  sup- 
ply the  demonstrative  proof  which  is 
wanting  in  the  single  case  by  a  number 
of  oases,  because  we  have  a  right  to  sup- 
pose that  the  more  minute  details  which 
we  are  unable  to  give  neutralise  each 
other  in  their  effects  in  a  certain  number 
of  cases. 

If  we  want  to  show  by  example  derived 
from  experience,  that  cavalry  are  better 
placed  behind  than  in  a  line  with  in- 
fantiy ;  that  it  is  very  hazardous  without 
a  decided  preponderance  of  numbers  to 
attempt  an  enveloping  movement,  with 
widely  separated  columns,  either  on  a 
field  of  battle  or  in  the  theatre  of  war, 
that  is,  either  tactically  or  strategically ; 
then  in  the  first  of  these  cases  it  woidd 
not  be  sufficient  to  specify  some  lost  bat- 
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ties  in  which  the  cavalry  was  on  the 
flanks,  and  some  gained  in  which  the 
cavalry  was  in  rear  of  the  infantry ;  and 
in  the  latter  of  these  cases  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  refer  to  the  battles  of  Bivoli  and 
Wagram,  to  the  attack  of  the  Austrians 
on  the  theatre  of  war  in  Italy,  in  1796, 
or  of  the  French  upon  the  German  theatre 
of  war  in  the  same  year.  The  way  in 
which  these  orders  of  battle  or  plans  of 
attack  essentially  contributed  to  disas- 
trous issues  in  those  particular  cases  must 
be  shown  by  closely  tracing  out  circum- 
stances and  occurrences.  Then  it  will 
appear  how  far  such  forms  or  measures 
are  to  be  condemned,  a  point  which  it  is 
very  necessary  to  show,  for  a  total  con- 
demnation would  be  inconsistent  with 
truth. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  when  a 
circumstantial  detail  of  facts  is  impossible, 
the  demonstrative  power  which  is  deficient 
may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  supplied  by 
the  number  of  cases  quoted ;  but  this  is  a 
very  dangerous  method  of  getting  out  of 
the  difficulty,  and  one  which  has  been 
much  abused.  Instead  of  one  well  ex- 
plained example,  three  or  four  are  just 
touched  upon,  and  thus  a  show  is  made 
of  strong  evidence.  But  there  are  mat- 
ters where  a  whole  dozen  of  cases  brought 
forward  would  prove  nothing ;  if  for  in- 
stance, they  are  facts  of  frequent  occur- 
ranee,  and  therefore  a  dozen  other  cases 
with  an  opposite  result  might  just  as 
easily  be  brought  forward.  If  any  one 
will  instance  a  dozen  lost  battles  in  which 
the  side  beaten  attacked  in  separate  con- 
verging columns,  we  ceui  instance  a  dozen 
that  have  been  gained,  in  which  the  same 
order  was  adopted.  It  is  evident  that  in 
this  way  no  result  is  to  be  obtained. 

Upon  carefully  considering  these  dif- 
ferent points,  it  will  be  seen  how  easily 
examples  may  be  mis-applied. 

An  occurrence  which,  instead  of  being 
carefully  analysed  in  all  its  parts,  is 
superficially  noticed,  is  like  an  object 
seen  at  a  great  distance,  presenting  the 


same  appearance  on  each  side,  and  in 
which  the  details  of  its  parts  cannot  be 
disting^shed.  Such  examples  have,  in 
reality,  served  to  support  the  most  con- 
tradictory opinions.  To  some,  Daun's 
campaigns  are  models  of  prudence  and 
skill.  To  others,  they  are  nothing  but 
examples  of  timidity  and  want  of  resolu- 
tion. Buonaparte's  passage  across  the 
Noric  Alps  ^in  1797,  may  be  made  to 
appear  the  noblest  resolution,  but  also  as 
an  act  of  sheer  temerity.  His  strategic 
defeat  in  1812  may  be  represented  as 
the  consequence  either  of  an  excess  or  of 
a  deficiency  of  energy.  All  these  opin- 
ions have  been  broached,  and  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  they  might  veiy  well  arise, 
because  each  person  takes  a  difiTerent 
view  of  the  connection  of  events.  At  the 
same  time  these  antagonistic  opinions 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  each  other,  and 
therefore  one  of  the  two  must  be  wrong. 

Much  as  we  are  obliged  to  the  worthy 
Fenqui^res  for  the  numerous  examples 
introduced  in  his  memoirs — ^partly  because 
a  number  of  historical  incidents  have 
thus  been  preserved  which  might  other* 
wise  have  been  lost,  and  partly  because 
he  was  one  of  the  first  to  bring  theo- 
retical, that  is,  abstract  ideas,  into  con- 
nection with  the  practical  in  war,  in  so 
far  that  the  cases  brought  forward  may 
be  regarded  as  intended  to  exemplify  and 
confirm  what  is  theoretically  asserted^ 
yet,  in  the  opinion  of  an  impartial  reader, 
he  will  hardly  be  allowed  to  have  at- 
tained the  object  he  proposed  to  himself, 
that  of  proving  theoretical  principles  by 
historicsd  examples.  For  although  he 
sometimes  relates  occurrences  with  great 
minuteness,  still  he  falls  short  veiy  often 
of  showing  that  the  deductions  drawn 
necessarily  proceed  from  the  inner  rela- 
tions of  these  events. 

Another  evil  which  comes  from  the 
superficial  notice  of  historical  events,  is 
that  some  readers  are  either  wholly  igno- 
rant of  the  events,  or  cannot  call  them  to 
remembrance  sufficiently  to  be  able  to 
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grasp  the  author's  meaning,  so  that  there 
is  no  altematiye  between  either  accepting 
blindly  what  is  said,  or  remaining  un- 
convinced. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  put  together 
or  unfold  historical  events  before  the  eyes 
of  a  reader  in  such  a  way  as  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  use  them  as  proofs ; 
for  the  writer  very  often  wants  the 
means,  and  can  neither  afford  the  time 
nor  the  requisite  space  ;  but  we  maintain 
that  when  the  object  is  to  establish  a 
new  or  doubtful  opinion,  one  single 
example,  thoroughly  analysed,  is 'far 
more  instructive  than  ten  which  are 
superficially  treated.  The  great  mis- 
chief of  these  superficial  representa- 
tions is  not  that  the  writer  puts  his 
story  forward  as  a  proof  when  it  has 
only  a  false  title,  but  that  he  has  not 
made  himself  properly  acquainted  with 
the  subject,  and  that  from  this  sort  of 
slovenly,  shallow  treatment  of  history, 
a  hundred  false  views  and  attempts  at 
the  construction  of  theories  arise,  which 
would  never  have  made  their  appearance 
if  the  writer  had  looked  upon  it  as  his 
duty  to  deduce  from  the  strict  connec- 
tion of  events  everything  new  which  he 
brought  to  market,  and  sought  to  prove 
from  history. 

When  we  are  convinced  of  these  diffi- 
culties in  the  use  of  historical  examples, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  the  necessity 
(of  making  use  of  such  examples),  then 
we  shall  also  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  latest  military  history  is  naturally  the 
best  field  from  which  to  draw  them,  inas- 
much as  it  alone  is  sufficiently  authentic 
and  detailed. 

In  ancient  times,  circumstances  con- 
nected with  war,  as  well  as  the  method 
of  carrying  it  on,  were  different ;  there- 
fore its  events  are  of  less  use  to  us  either 
theoretically  or  practically ;  in  addition 
to  which  military  history,  like  every 
other,  naturally  loses  in  the  course  of 
time  a  number  of  small  traits  and  linea- 
ments originally  to  be   seen,   loses  in 


colour  and  life,  like  a  worn  out  or  dark- 
ened picture ;  so  that  perhaps  at  last 
only  the  large  masses  and  leading  fea- 
tures remain,  which  thus  acquire  undue 
proportions. 

If  we  look  at  the  present  state  of  war** 
fare,  we  should  say  that  the  wars  since 
that  of  the  Austrian  succession  are  almost 
the  only  ones  which,  at  least  as  far  as 
armament,  have  still  a  considerable  simi- 
larity to  the  present,  and  which,  notwith- 
standing the  many  important  changes 
which  have  taken  place  both  great  and 
small,  are  still  capable  of  affording  much 
instruction.  It  is  quite  otherwise  with 
the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  as  the 
use  of  fire-arms  had  not  then  so  far 
advanced  towards  perfection,  and  cavalry 
still  continued  the  most  important  arm. 
The  farther  we  go  back,  the  less  useful 
becomes  military  history,  as  it  gets  so 
much  the  more  meagre  and  barren '  of 
detail.  The  most  useless  of  all  is  that  of 
the  old  world. 

But  this  uselessness  is  not  altogether 
absolute,  it  relates  only  to  those  subjects 
which  depend  on  a  knowledge  of  minute 
details,  or  on  those  things  in  which  the 
method  of  conducting  war  has  changed. 
Although  we  know  very  little  about  the 
tactics  in  the  battles  between  the  Swiss 
and  the  Austrians,  the  Burgundians  and 
French,  still  we  find  in  them  unmistake- 
able  evidence  that  they  were  the  first  in 
which  the  superiority  of  a  good  infantry 
over  the  best  cavalry  was  displayed.  A 
general  glance  at  the  time  of  the  Condot- 
tieri  teaches  us  how  the  whole  method  of 
conducting  war  is  dependant  on  the  in- 
strument used  j  for  at  no  period  have  the 
forces  used  in  war  had  so  much  the  cha- 
racteristics of  a  special  instrument,  and 
been  a  class  so  totally  distinct  from  the 
rest  of  the  national  community.  The 
memorable  way  in  which  the  Bomans  in 
the  second  Punic  War  attacked  the  Car- 
thaginian possessions  in  Spain  and  Africa, 
while  Hannibal  stiU  maintained  himself 
in  Italy,  is  a  most  instructive  subject  to 
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Btudy,  as  the  general  relations  of  the 
states  and  armieB  concerned  in  this  indi- 
rect act  of  defence  are  sufficiently  well 
known. 

But  the  more  things  descend  into 
particnlarsi  and  deviate  in  character 
from  the  most  general  relations,  the  less 
we  can  look  for  examples  and  lessons  of 
experience  from  yeiy  remote  periods,  for 
we  have  neither  the  means  of  judging 
properly  of  corresponding  events,  nor  can 
we  apply  them  to  our  completely  different 
method  of  war. 

Unfortunately,  however,  it  has  always 
been  the  fashion  with  historical  writers 
to  talk  about  ancient  times.  We  shall 
not  say  how  far  vanity  and  charlatanism 
may  have  had  a  share  in  this,  but  in 
general  we  fail  to  discover  any  honest 
intention  and  earnest  endeavour  to  in- 
struct and  convince,  and  we  can  therefore 


only  look  upon  such  quotations  and  re- 
ferences as  embellishments  to  fill  up  g^ps 
and  hide  defects. 

It  would  be  an  immense  service  to 
teach  the  art  of  war  entirely  by  historical 
examples,  as  Fenqui^es  proposed  to  do ; 
but  it  would  be  full  work  for  the  whole 
life  of  a  man,  if  we  reflect  that  he  who 
undertakes  it  must  first  qualify  himself 
for  the  task  by  a  long  personal  experience 
in  actual  war. 

Whoever,  stirred  by  ambition,  under- 
takes such  a  task,  let  him  prepare  him- 
self for  his  pious  undertaking  as  for  a 
long  pilgrimage;  let  him  give  up  his 
time,  spare  no  sacrifice,  fear  no  temporal 
rank  or  power,  and  rise  above  all  feelings 
of  personal  vanity,  of  false  shame,  in 
order,  according  to  the  French  code,  to 
speak  the  Truths  the  whole  2huhf  and 
nothing  but  the  Ihith. 
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The  conception  of  strategy  has  been 
settled  in  the  second  chapter  of  the 
second  book.  It  is  the  employment  of 
the  battle  to  gain  the  object  of  the  war. 
Properly  speaking  it  has  to  do  with  no- 
thing but  the  battle,  but  its  theoiy  must 
include  in  this  consideration  the  instru- 
ment of  this  real  activity — ^the  armed 
force-— in  itself  and  in  its  principal  rela- 
tionsy  for  the  battle  is  fought  by  it,  and 
shows  its  effects  upon  it  in  turn.  It  must 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  battle  itself 
as  far  as  relates  to  its  possible  results, 
and  those  mentcd  and  moral  powers  which 
are  the  most  important  in  the  use  of  the 
same. 

Strategy  is  the  employment  of  the 
battle  to  gain  the  end  of  the  war ;  it  must 
therefore  give  an  aim  to  the  whole  mili- 
tary action,  which  must  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  object  of  the  war ;  in  other 
words,  strategy  forms  the  plan  of  the 
war,  and  to  the  said  aim  it  links  the 
series  of  acts  which  are  to  lead  to  the 
same,  that  is  to  say,  it  makes  the  plans 
for  the  separate  campaigns,  and  regu- 
lates the  combats  to  be  fought  in  each. 
As  these  are  all  things  which  to  a  great 
extent  can  only  be  determined  on  conjec- 
tures, some  of  which  turn  out  incorrect, 
while  a  number  of  other  arrangements 


pertaining  to  details  cannot  be  made  at 
all  beforehand,  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  strategy  must  go  with  the 
army  to  the  field  in  order  to  arrange  par- 
ticulars on  the  spot,  and  to  ms&e  the 
modifications  in  the  general  plan  which 
incessantly  become  necessary  in  war. 
Strategy  can  therefore  never  take  its 
hand  Som  the  work  for  a  moment. 

That  this  however  has  not  been  always 
the  view  taken,  generally,  is  evident  from 
the  former  custom  of  keeping  strategy  in 
the  cabinet  and  not  with  the  army,  a 
thing  only  allowable  if  the  cabinet  is  so 
near  to  the  army  that  it  can  be  taken  for 
the  chief  head-quarters  of  the  army. 

Theory  will  therefore  attend  on  stra- 
tegy in  the  determination  of  its  plans,  or, 
as  we  may  more  properly  say,  it  will 
throw  a  light  on  things  in  themselves, 
and  in  their  relations  to  each  other,  and 
bring  out  prominently  the  little  that  there 
is  of  principle  or  rule. 

If  we  recall  to  mind  from  the  first 
chapter  how  many  things  of  the  highest 
importance  war  touches  upon,  we  may 
conceive  that  a  consideration  of  aU  re- 
quires a  rare  grasp  of  mind. 

A  prince  or  general  who  knows  exactly 
how  to  organise  his  war  according  to  his 
object  and  means,  who  does  neither  too 
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little  nor  too  much,  gives  by  that  the 
greatest  proof  of  his  genius.  But  the 
effects  of  this  talent  are  exhibited  not  so 
much  by  the  invention  of  new  modes  of 
action,  which  might  strike  the  eye  imme- 
diately, as  in  the  successful  final  result  of 
the  whole.  It  is  the  exact  fulfilment  of 
silent  suppositions,  it  is  the  noiseless 
harmony  of  the  whole  action  which  we 
should  admire,  and  which  only  makes 
itself  known  in  the  total  result. 

The  inquirer  who,  tracing  back  from 
the  final  result,  does  not  perceive  the 
signs  of  that  harmony  is  one  who  is  apt 
to  seek  for  genius  where  it  is  not,  and 
where  it  cannot  be  found. 

The  means  and  forms  which  strategy 
uses  are  in  fact  so  extremely  simple,  so 
well  known  by  their  constant  repetition, 
that  it  only  appears  ridicidous  to  sound 
conmion  sense  when  it  hears  critics  so 
frequently  speaking  of  them  with  high- 
flown  emphasis.  Turning  a  flank,  which 
has  been  done  a  thousand  times,  is  re- 
garded here  as  a  proof  of  the  most  bril- 
liant genius,  there  as  a  proof  of  the  most 
profound  penetration,  indeed  even  of  the 
most  comprehensive  knowledge.  Can 
there  be  in  the  book-world  more  absurd 
productions  ? 

It  is  stiU  more  ridiculous  if,  in  addition 
to  this,  we  reflect  that  the  same  critic,  in 
accordance  with  prevalent  opinion,  ex- 
cludes all  moral  forces  from  theory,  and 
will  not  allow  it  to  be  concerned  with 
anything  but  the  material  forces,  so  that 
all  must  be  confined  to  a  few  mathe- 
matical relations  of  equilibrium  and  pre- 
ponderance, of  time  and  space,  and  a  few 
lines  and  angles.  If  it  were  nothing 
more  than  this,  then  out  of  such  a  miser- 
able business  there  would  not  be  a  scien- 
tific problem  for  even  a  schoolboy. 

But  lot  us  admit:  there  is  no  question 
here  about  scientific  formulas  and  pro- 
blems ;  the  relations  of  material  things 
are  all  very  simple;  the  right  compre- 
hension of  the  moral  forces  which  come 
into  play  is  more  difficult.     Still,  even  in 


respect  to  them,  it  is  only  in  the  highest 
branches  of  strategy  that  moral  compli- 
cations and  a  great  diversity  of  quantities 
and  relations  are  to  be  looked  for,  only 
at  that  point  where  strategy  borders  on 
political  science,  or  rather  where  the 
two  become  one,  and  there,  as  we  have 
before  observed,  they  have  more  influ- 
ence on  the  **how  much"  and  "how 
little  "is  to  be  done  than  on  the  form 
of  execution.  Where  the  latter  is  the 
principal  question,  as  in  the  single  acts 
both  great  and  small  in  war,  the  moral 
quantities  are  already  reduced  to  a  very 
small  number. 

Thus,  then,  in  strategy  ever3rthing  is 
very  simple,  but  not  on  &at  account  very 
easy.  Once  it  is  determined  from  the 
relations  of  the  state  what  should  and 
may  be  done  by  war,  then  the  way  to  it 
is  easy  to  find ;  but  to  follow  that  way 
straightforward,  to  carry  out  the  plan 
without  being  obliged  to  deviate  from  it 
a  thousand  times  by  a  thousand  varying 
influences,  that  requires,  besides  great 
strength  of  character,  great  clearness  and 
steadiness  of  mind,  and  out  of  a  thou- 
sand men  who  are  remarkable,  some  for 
xnind,  others  for  penetration,  others  again 
for  boldness  or  strength  of  will,  perhaps 
not  one  will  combine  in  himself  cdl  those 
qualities  which  are  required  to  raise  a 
man  above  mediocrity  in  the  career  of  a 
general. 

It  may  sound  strange,  but  for  all  who 
know  war  in  this  respect  it  is  a  fact 
beyond  doubt,  that  much  more  strength 
of  will  is  required  to  make  eui  impor- 
tant decision  in  strategy  than  in  tactics. 
In  the  latter  we  are  hurried  on  with 
the  moment ;  a  commander  feels  himself 
borne  along  in  a  strong  current,  against 
which  he  durst  not  contend  without  the 
most  destructive  consequences,  he  sup- 
presses the  rising  fears,  and  boldly  ven- 
tures further.  In  strategy,  where  all 
goes  on  at  a  slower  rate,  there  is  more 
room  allowed  for  our  own  apprehen- 
sions and  those  of  others,  for  objections 
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and  remonstrances,  consequently  also  for 
nnseasonable  regrets ;  and  as  we  do  not 
see  things  in  strategy  as  we  do  at  least 
half  of  them  in  tactics,  with  the  living 
eye,  but  everything  must  be  conjectured 
and  assumed,  therefore  the  convictions 
produced  are  less  powerful.  The  conse* 
quence  is,  that  most  generals  when  they 
should  act,  remain  stuck  fast  in  bewilder- 
ing doubts. 

Now  let  us  cast  a  glance  at  history-^ 
it  lights  upon  Frederick  the  Ghreat's  cam- 
paign of  1760,  celebrated  for  its  fine 
marches  and  manoeuvres :  a  perfect  mas- 
terpiece of  strategic  skill  as  critics  tell 
us.  Is  there  really  anything  to  drive  us 
out  of  our  wits  with  admiration  in  the 
king's  first  trying  to  turn  Daun's  right 
flank,  then  his  left,  then  again  his  right, 
&c.  ?  Are  we  to  see  profound  wisdom  in 
this  ?  No,  that  we  cannot,  if  we  are  to 
decide  naturally  and  without  affectation. 
What  we  rather  admire  above  all  is  the 
sagacity  of  the  king  in  this  respect,  that 
while  pursuing  a  great  object  with  very 
limited  means,  he  tmdertook  nothing  be- 
yond his  powers,  and  jwi  enough  to  gain 
his  object.  This  sagacity  of  the  general 
is  visible  not  only  in  this  campaign,  but 
throughout  all  the  three  wars  of  the 
great  king ! 

To  bring  Silesia  into  the  safe  harbour 
of  a  well  guaranteed  peace,  was  his 
object. 

At  the  head  of  a  small  state,  which 
was  like  other  states  in  most  things,  and 
only  ahead  of  them  in  some  branches  of 
administration ;  he  could  not  be  an  Alex- 
ander, and,  as  Charles  XII.,  he  would  only 
like  him  have  broken  his  head.  We  find, 
therefore,  in  the  whole  of  his  conduct 
of  war,  a  controlled  power,  always  well 
balanced,  and  never  wanting  in  energy, 
which  in  the  most  critical  moments  rises 
to  astonishing  deeds,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment oscillates  quietly  on  again  in  subor- 
dination to  the  play  of  the  most  subtil 
political  influences.  Neither  vanity, 
thirst  for  gloiy,   nor  vengeance  could 


make  him  deviate  from  his  course,  and 
this  course  alone  it  is  which  brought  him 
to  a  fortunate  termination  of  the  contest. 

These  few  words  do  but  scant  justice 
to  this  phase  of  the  genius  of  the  great 
general ;  the  eyes  must  be  fixed  care- 
fully on  the  extraordinary  issue  of  the 
struggle,  and  the  causes  which  brought 
about  that  issue  must  be  traced  out,  in 
order  thoroughly  to  understand  that 
nothing  but  the  king's  penetrating 
eye  brought  him  safely  out  of  all  his 
dangers. 

This  is  one  feature  in  this  great  com- 
mander which  we  admire  in  the  campaign 
of  1760 — and  in  all  others,  but  in  this  es- 
pecially— because  in  none  did  he  keep  the 
balance  even  against  such  a  superior 
hostile  force,  with  such  a  small  sacrifice. 

Another  feature  relates  to  the  difficulty 
of  execution.  Marches  to  turn  a  flank, 
right  or  lefb,  are  easily  combined;  the 
idea  of  keeping  a  small  force  always  well 
concentrated  to  be  able  to  meet  the  ene- 
my on  equal  terms  at  any  point,  to  mul- 
tiply a  force  by  rapid  movement,  is  as 
easily  conceived  as  expressed ;  the  mere 
contrivance  in  these  points,  therefore, 
cannot  excite  our  admiration,  and  with 
respect  to  such  simple  things,  there  is 
nothing  further  than  to  admit  that  they 
are  simple. 

But  let  a  general  try  to  do  these  things 
like  Frederick  the  Qreat.  Long  after- 
wards authors,  who  were  eye  witnesses, 
have  spoken  of  the  danger,  indeed  of  the 
imprudence,  of  the  king's  camps,  and 
doubtless  at  the  time  he  pitched  them, 
the  danger  appeared  three  times  as  great 
as  afterwards. 

It  was  the  same  with  his  marches,  un- 
der the  eyes,  nay  often  under  the  cannon 
of  the  enemy's  army ;  these  camps  were 
taken  up,  these  marches  made  not  from 
want  of  prudence,  but  because  in  Daun's 
system,  in  his  mode  of  drawing  up  his 
army,  in  the  responsibility  which  pressed 
upon  him,  and  in  his  character,  Fre- 
derick found  that  security  which  justi- 
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fied  his  camps  and  marches.  But  it 
required  the  king's  boldness,  determina^ 
tion,  and  strength  of  will  to  see  things 
in  this  light,  and  not  to  be  led  astray 
and  intimidated  by  the  danger  of  which 
thirty  years  after  people  still  wrote  and 
spoke.  Few  generals  in  this  situation 
would  have  befieved  these  simple  strate- 
gic means  to  be  practicable. 

Again,  another  difficulty  in  execution 
is  that  the  king's  army  in  this  campaign 
was  constantly  in  motion.  Twice  it 
marched  by  wretched  cross  roads,  from 
the  Elbe  into  Silesia,  in  rear  of  Daun 
and  pursued  by  Lascy  (beginning  of 
July,  beginning  of  August).  It  required 
to  be  always  ready  for  battle,  and  its 
marches  to  be  organised  with  a  degree 
of  skill  which  necessarily  called  forth  a 
proportionate  degree  of  exertion.  Al- 
though attended  and  delayed  by  thou- 
sands of  wagons,  still  its  subsistence  was 
extremely  difficult.  In  Silesia  for  eight 
days  before  the  battle  of  Leignitz  it  had 
constantly  night  marches,  defiling  alter- 
nately right  and  left  in  front  of  the  ene- 
my:— this  costs  great  fatigue,  this  re- 
quires great  privations. 

Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  all  this  could 
have  been  done  without  producing  a 
great  friction  in  the  machine  ?  Can  the 
mind  of  a  commander  elaborate  such 
movements  with  the  same  ease  as  the 
hand  of  a  land  surveyor  uses  the  astro- 
labe ?  Does  not  the  sight  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  their  hungry,  thirsty  comrades 
pierce  the  hearts  of  the  commander  and 
his  generals  a  thousand  times?  Must 
not  the  murmurs  and  doubts  which  these 
cause  reach  his  ear?  Has  an  ordinary 
man  the  courage  to  demand  such  sacri- 
fices, and  would  not  such  efforts  most 
certainly  demoralise  the  army,  break 
up  the  bands  of  discipline,  and,  in 
short,  undermine  its  military  virtue,  if 
firm  reliance  on  the  greatness  and  infal- 
libility of  the  commander  did  not  com- 
pensate for  aU?  Here,  therefore,  it  is 
that  we  should  pay  respect ;  it  is  these 


miracles  of  execution  which  we  should 
admire.  But  it  is  impossible  to  realise  all 
this  in  its  full  force  without  a  foretaste 
of  it  by  experience.  He  who  only  knows 
war  from  books  or  the  driLL  ground  can- 
not realise  the  whole  effect  of  this  coun- 
terpoise in  action ;  we  beg  him,  there- 
fore, to  accept  from  us  on  faith  and  trust 
all  that  he  is  unable  to  supply  from  any 
personal  experiences  of  his  own. 

We  wished  by  this  illustration  to  give 
more  clearness  to  the  course  of  our  ideas, 
and  in  closing  this  chapter  briefly  observe 
that  in  our  exposition  of  strategy  we  shall 
describe  after  our  fashion  those  separate 
subjects  which  appear  to  us  the  most  im- 
portant, whether  of  a  moral  or  material 
nature ;  we  shall  proceed  from  the  sim- 
ple to  the  complex,  and  shall  conclude 
with  the  inner  connection  of  the  whole 
act  of  war,  in  other  words  with  the  plan 
for  a  war  or  campaign. 

Observation. 

In  an  earlier  manuscript  of  the  second 
book  are  the  following  passages  en- 
dorsed by  the  author  himself  to  he  ueed 
for  the  first  Chapter  of  the  second  Book  : 
the  projected  revision  of  that  chapter 
not  naving  been  made,  the  passages 
referred  to  are  introduced  here  in  full. 

By  the  mere  assemblage  of  armed  forces 
at  a  particular  point,  a  battle  there  be- 
comes possible,  but  does  not  always  take 
place.  Is  that  possibility  now  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  reality  and  therefore  an 
effective  thing?  Certainly,  it  is  so  by 
its  results,  and  these  effects,  whatever 
they  may  be,  can  never  fail. 

1. — Possible  combats  are  on  account  of  their 
results  to  be  looked  upon  as  real  ones. 

If  a  detachment  is  sent  away  to  cut 
off  the  retreat  of  a  fljring  enemy,  and  the 
enemy  surrenders  in  consequence  without 
further  resistance,  still  it  is  through  the 
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combat  which  is  offered  to  him  by  this 
detachment  sent  after  him  that  he  is 
brought  to  his  decision. 

If  a  part  of  otir  army  occupies  an 
enemy's  province  which  was  undefended, 
and  thus  deprives  the  enemy  of  veiy 
considerable  means  of  keeping  up  the 
strength  of  his  army,  it  is  entirely  through 
the  battle  which  our  detached  corps  gives 
the  enemy  to  expect,  in  case  he  seeks  to 
recover  the  lost  province,  that  we  remain 
in  possession  of  the  same. 

In  both  cases  therefore,  the  mere 
possibility  of  a  battle  has  produced 
results,  and  is  therefore  to  be  classed 
amongst  actual  events.  Suppose  that  in 
these  cases  the  enemy  has  opposed  our 
corps  with  others  superior  in  force,  and 
thus  forced  ours  to  give  up  their  object 
without  a  combat,  then  certainly  our 
plan  has  failed,  but  the  battle  which  we 
offered  at  (either  of)  those  points  has 
not  on  that  account  been  without  effect, 
for  it  attracted  the  enemy's  forces  to  that 
point.  And  in  case  our  whole  under- 
taking has  done  us  harm,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  these  positions,  these  possible 
battles,  have  been  attended  with  no  re- 
sults; their  effects,  then,  are  similar  to 
those  of  a  lost  battle. 

In  this  manner  we  see  that  the  de- 
struction of  the  enemy's  military  forces, 
the  overthrow  of  the  enemy's  power,  is 
only  to  be  done  through  the  effect  of  a 
battle  whether  it  be  that  it  actually  takes 
place,  or  that  it  is  merely  offered,  and 
not  accepted. 

2. — TuoofoU  ohjeet  of  the  eomhat 

But  these  effects  are  of  two  kinds,  direct 
and  indirect ;  they  are  of  the  latter,  if  other 
things  intrude  themselves,  and  become 
the  object  of  the  combat — things  which 
cannot  be  regarded  as  the  destruction  of 
enemy's  force,  but  only  leading  up  to  it 
certainly  by  circuitous  road,  but  with 
so  much  the  greater  effect.  The  posses- 
sion of  provinces,  towns,  fortresses,  roads, 


bridges,  magazines,  &c.,  may  be  the  m- 
mediaU  object  of  a  battle,  but  never  the 
ultimate  one.  Things  of  this  description 
can  never  be  looked  upon  otherwise  than 
as  means  of  gaining  greater  superiority, 
so  as  at  last  to  offer  battle  to  the  enemy 
in  such  a  way  that  it  will  be  impossible 
for  him  to  accept  it.  Therefore  all  these 
things  must  only  be  regarded  as  inter- 
mediate links,  steps  as  it  were,  leading 
up  to  the  effectual  principle,  but  never  as 
that  principle  itself. 

8. — Example, 

In  1814  by  the  capture  of  Buonaparte's 
capital  the  object  of  the  war  was  attained. 
The  political  divisions  which  had  their 
roots  in  Paris  came  into  active  operation, 
and  an  enormous  split  left  the  power  of 
the  Emperor  to  collapse  of  itself.  Never- 
theless the  point  of  view  from  which  we 
must  look  at  all  this  is,  that  through  these 
causes  the  forces  and  defensive  means  of 
Buonaparte  were  suddenly  very  much 
diminished,  the  superiority  of  the  Allies, 
therefore,  just  in  the  same  measure  in- 
creased, and  any  further  resistance  then 
became  impomble.  It  was  this  impos- 
sibility which  produced  the  peace  with 
France.  If  we  suppose  the  forces  of  the 
Allies  at  that  moment  diminished  to  a 
like  extent  through  external  causes; — if 
the  superiority  vanishes,  then  at  the  same 
time  vanishes  also  all  the  effect  and 
importance  of  the  taking  of  Paris. 

We  have  gone  through  this  chain  of 
argument  in  order  to  show  that  this  is  the 
natural  and  only  true  view  of  the  thing 
from  which  it  derives  its  importance. 
It  leads  always  back  to  the  question, 
What  at  any  given  moment  of  the  war 
or  campaign  will  be  the  probable  result 
of  the  great  or  small  combats  which  the 
two  sides  might  offer  to  each  other  ?  In 
the  consideration  of  a  plan  for  a  campaign 
or  war,  this  question  only  ia  decisive  aa 
to  the  measures  which  are  to  be  taken 
all  through  from  the  very  commencement. 
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4. —  When  this  view  is  not  taken,  then  a  false 
value  is  given  to  other  things. 

If  we  do  not  accustom  ourselves  to  look 
upon  war,  and  the  single  campaigns  in  a 
war,  as  a  chain  which  is  all  composed  of 
batdes  strung  together,  one  of  which 
always  brings  on  another;  if  we  adopt 
the  idea  that  the  taking  of  a  certain 
geographical  point,  the  occupation  of  an 
undefended  province,  is  in  itself  anything; 
then  we  are  very  likely  to  regard  it  as 
an  acquisition  which  we  may  retain;  and 
if  we  look  at  it  so,  and  not  as  a  term  in 
the  whole  series  of  events,  we  do  not  ask 
ourselves  whether  this  possession  may 
not  lead  to  greater  disadvantages  here- 
after. How  often  we  find  this  mistake 
recurring  in  military  history. 

We  might  say  that,  just  as  in  commerce 


the  merchant  cannot  set  apart  and  place 
in  security  gains  from  one  single  trans- 
action by  itself,  so  in  war  a  single  ad- 
vantage cannot  be  separated  from  the 
result  of  the  whole.  Just  as  the  former 
must  always  operate  with  the  whole  bidk 
of  his  means,  just  so  in  war,  only  the 
sum  total  will  decide  on  the  advantage  or 
disadvantage  of  each  item. 

If  the  mind's  eye  is  always  directed 
upon  the  series  of  combats,  so  far  as  they 
can  be  seen  beforehand,  then  it  is  always 
looking  in  the  right  direction  to  the  aim, 
and  thereby  the  motion  of  the  force 
acquires  that  rapidity,  that  is  to  say, 
willing  and  doing  acquire  that  energy 
which  is  suitable  to  the  matter,  and  which 
is  not  to  be  thwarted  or  turned  aside  by 
extraneous  influences. 
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Thb  causes  which  condition  the  use  of 
the  combat  in  strategy,  may  be  easily 
divided  into  elements  of  different  kinds, 
such  as  the  moral,  physical,  mathematical, 
geographical  and  statistical  elements. 

The  first  class  includes  all  that  can  be 
called  forth  by  moral  qualities  and  effects ; 
to  the  second  class  belong  the  whole 
mass  of  the  military  force,  its  organisa- 
tion, the  proportion  of  the  three  arms, 
etc.,  etc. ;  to  the  third  class,  the  angle  of 
the  operations'  line,  the  concentric  and 
eccentric  movements  in  as  far  as  their 
geometrical  nature  has  any  value  in  the 
calculation;  to  the  fourth  the  influences  of 
country,  as  commanding  points,  hills, 
rivers,  woods,  roads,  etc.,  etc. ;  lastly  to 
the  fifth,  all  the  means  of  supply,  etc.. 


etc.  The  separation  of  these  things  once 
for  all  in  the  mind  does  good  in  giving 
clearness  to  the  ideas  of  things,  and  help- 
ing us  to  estimate  at  once,  at  a  higher  or 
lower  value,  the  different  classes  as  we 
pass  onwards.  For,  in  considering  them 
separately,  many  lose  of  themselves  their 
borrowed  importance ;  one  feels,  for  in- 
stance, quite  plainly  that  the  value  of  a 
base  of  operations,  even  if  we  look  at 
nothing  in  it  but  the  position  of  the  line 
of  operations,  depends  much  less  in  that 
simple  form  on  the  geometrical  element 
of  the  angle  which  they  form  with  one 
another,  than  on  the  nature  of  the  roads 
and  the  country  through  which  they 
pass. 
But  to  treat  upon  strategy  according 
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to  these  elements  would  be  the  most  un- 
fortunate idea  that  could  be  oonceivedy 
for  these  elements  are  generally  mani* 
fold,  and  intimatelj  connected  with  each 
other  in  everj  single  operation  of  war. 
We  should  lose  ourselTes  in  the  most 
soulless  analysis,  and  as  if  in  a  horrid 
dream,  we  should  be  for  ever  trying  in 
vain  to  build  up  an  axch  to  connect  this 
base  of  abstractions  with  feu^ts  belonging 


to  the  real  world.  Heaven  preserve  every 
theorist  from  such  an  undertaking !  We 
shall  keep  to  the  world  of  things  in  their 
totality,  and  not  pursue  our  analysis  fur- 
ther than  is  necessary  from  time  to  time 
to  give  distinctness  to  the  idea  which  we 
wish  to  impart,  and  which  has  come  to 
us,  not  by  a  speculative  investigation, 
but  through  the  impression  made  by  the 
realities  of  war  in  their  entirety. 


CHAPTER   III. 


MORAL  FORCES. 


We  must  return  again  to  this  subject, 
which  is  touched  upon  in  the  third  chap- 
ter of  the  second  book  (p.  62),  because  the 
moral  forces  are  amongst  the  most  impor- 
tant subjects  in  war.  They  are  the  spirits 
which  permeate  the  whole  element  of 
war,  and  which  fasten  themselves  soonest 
and  with  the  greatest  affinity  to  the  will 
which  puts  in  motion  and  glides  the 
whole  mass  of  powers,  unite  with  it  as  it 
were  in  one  stream,  because  it  is  a  moral 
force  itself.  Unfortunately  they  seek 
to  escape  from  all  book-knowledge,  for 
they  will  neither  be  brought  into  num- 
bers nor  into  classes,  and  want  only  to 
be  seen  and  felt. 

The  spirit  and  other  moral  qualities 
which  animate  an  army,  a  general,  or 
governments,  public  opinion  in  provinces 
in  which  a  war  is  raging,  the  moral  effect 
of  a  victoiy  or  of  a  defeat,  are  things 
which  in  themselves  vary  very  much  in 
their  nature,  and  which  also,  according 
as  they  stand  with  regard  to  our  object 
and  our  relations,  may  have  an  influence 
in  different  ways. 

Although  little  or  nothing  can  be 
said   about  these  things  in  books,   still 


they  belong  to  the  theoiy  of  the  art  of 
war,  as  well  as  everything  else  which 
constitutes  war.  For  I  must  here  once 
more  repeat  that  it  is  a  miserable  philo- 
sophy if,  according  to  the  old  plan,  we 
establish  rules  and  principles  wholly  re- 
gardless of  all  moral  forces,  and  then,  as 
soon  as  these  forces  make  their  appear- 
ance, we  begin  to  coimt  exceptions  which 
we  thereby  establish  as  it  were  theoreti- 
cally, that  is,  make  into  rules ;  or  if  we 
resort  to  an  appeal  to  genius,  which  is 
above  all  rules,  thus  giving  out  by  impli- 
cation, not  only  that  rules  were  only 
made  for  fools,  but  also  that  they  them- 
selves are  no  better  than  folly. 

Even  if  the  theory  of  the  art  of  war 
does  no  more  in  reaUty  than  that  it  calls 
these  things  to  remembrance,  shows  the 
necessity  of  allowing  to  the  moral  forces 
their  fuU  value,  and  of  always  taking 
them  into  consideration,  then  it  has  in 
fact  extended  its  borders  over  the  region 
of  immaterial  forces,  and  by  establishing 
that  point  of  view,  has  condemned  before- 
hand every  one  who  would  endeavour  to 
justify  himseK  before  its  judgment  seat 
by  the  mere  physical  relations  of  forces. 
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But  also  out  of  regard  to  all  other  so- 
called  rules,  theory  cannot  banish  the 
moral  forces  beyond  its  frontier,  because 
the  effects  of  the  physical  forces  and  the 
moral  are  completely  fused,  and  are  not 
to  be  decomposed  like  a  metal  alloy  by  a 
chemical  process.  In  CTery  rule  relating 
to  the  physical  forces,  theoxy  must  pre- 
sent to  the  mind  at  the  same  time  the 
share  which  the  moral  powers  will  haye 
in  it,  if  it  would  not  be  led  to  categorical 
propositions,  at  one  time  too  timid  and 
contracted,  at  another  too  dogmatical  and 
wide.  Even  the  most  matter  of  fact 
theories  have,  without  knowing  it,  strayed 
oyer  into  this  moral  kingdom ;  for,  as  an 
example,  the  effects  of  a  yictory  cannot 
in  any  way  be  explained  without  taking 
into  consideration  the  moral  impressions. 
And  therefore  the  most  of  the  subjects 
which  we  shall  go  through  in  this  book 
are  composed  half  of  physical,  half  of 
moral  causes  and  effects,  and  we  might 
say  the  physical  are  almost  no  more  than 
the  wooden  handle,  whilst  the  moral  are 
the  noble  metal,  the  real  bright-polished 
weapon. 

The  yalue  of  the  moral  powers,  and 


their  frequently  Incredible  influence,  are 
best  exemplified  by  histoxy,  and  tlds  is 
the  most  generous  and  purest  nourish- 
ment which  the  mind  of  the  general  can 
extract  from  it.— At  the  same  time  it  is 
to  be  obseryed,  that  it  is  less  demonstra- 
tions, critical  examinations,  and  learned 
treatises,  than  sentiments,  general  im- 
pressions, and  single  flashing  sparks  of 
truth,  which  yield  the  seeds  of  know- 
ledge that  are  to  fertilise  the  mind. 

We  might  go  through  the  most  im- 
portant moral  phenomena  in  war,  and 
with  all  the  care  of  a  diligent  professor 
try  what  we  could  impart  about  each, 
either  g^od  or  bad.  But  as  in  such  a 
method  one  slides  too  much  into  the 
common  place  and  trite,  whilst  real 
mind  quickly  makes  its  escape  in  anidy- 
sis,  the  end  is  that  one  gets  imperceptibly 
to  the  relation  of  things  which  eyerybody 
knows.  We  prefer,  therefor^,  to  remain 
here  more  than  usually  incomplete  and 
rhapsodical,  content  to  haye  drawn  at- 
tention to  the  importance  of  the  subject 
in  a  general  way,  and  to  haye  pointed 
out  the  spirit  in  which  the  yiews  giyen 
in  this  book  haye  been  conceiyed. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  CHIEF  MORAL  POWERS. 


They  are  The  Talents  of  the  Commander; 
The  Military  Virtue  of  the  Army  ;  Its  iVV- 
tional  feeliny.  Which  of  these  is  the  most 
important  no  one  can  tell  in  a  general 
way,  for  it  is  yery  diflicult  to  say  any- 
thing in  general  of  their  strength,  and 
still  more  difficult  to  compare  the  strength 
of  one  with  that  of  another.  The  best 
plan  is  not  to  undervalue  any  of  them,  a 
fault  which  human  judgment  is  prone  to 


sometimes  on  one  side,  sometimes  on 
another,  in  its  whimsical  osciUations.  It 
is  better  to  satisfy  ourselyes  of  the  un- 
deniable efficacy  of  these  three  things 
by  sufficient  eyidence  from  history. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  in  modem 
times  the  armies  of  European  states  have 
got  very  much  to  a  par  as  regards  disci- 
pline and  fitness  for  service,  and  that 
the  conduct   of   war  has-^as    philoso- 
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pliers  would  say — so  naturally  deve- 
loped itself,  thereby  become  a  method, 
common  as  it  were  to  all  armies,  that 
even  from  commanders  there  is  nothing 
further  to  be  expected  in  the  way  of  ap- 
plication of  special  means  of  art,  in  the 
limited  sense  (such  as  Frederidk  the 
Second's  oblique  order).  Consequently 
it  cannot  be  denied  that,  as  matters  now 
stand,  there  is  so  much  the  greater  scope 
afforded  for  the  influence  of  National 
spirit  and  habituation  of  an  aiiny  to  war. 
A  long  peace  may  alter  again  all  this. 

The  national  spirit  of  an  army  (enthu- 
siasm, fanatical  zeal,  faith,  opinion,)  dis- 
plays itself  most  in  mountain  warfare, 
where  eveiy  one  down  to  the  common 


soldier  is  left  to  himself.  On  this  account, 
a  mountainous  country  is  the  best  cam- 
paigning ground  for  a  people  in  arms. 

Expertness  of  an  army  through  train- 
ing, and  that  well  tempered  courage 
wiuich  holds  the  ranks  together  as  if  they 
had  been  cast  in  a  mould,  show  their  su- 
periority in  an  open  country. 

The  talent  of  a  general  has  most  room 
to  display  itself  in  a  closely  intersected, 
undulating  country.  In  mountains  he 
has  too  little  command  over  the  separate 
parts,  aud  the  direction  of  all  is  beyond 
his  powers ;  in  open  plains  it  is  simple 
and  does  not  exceed  those  powers. 

According  to  these  imdeniable  elective 
affinities,  plans  should  be  regulated. 


CHAPTER  V. 


MILITARY  VIRTUE  OF  AN  ARMY. 


This  is  distinguished  from  mere  bravery, 
and  still  more  from  enthusiasm  for  the 
business  of  war.  The  flrst  is  certainly  a 
necessary  constituent  part  of  it,  but  in  the 
same  way  as  bravery,  which  is  a  natural 
gift  in  some  men,  may  arise  in  a  soldier 
as  a  part  of  an  army  from  habit  and  cus- 
tom, so  with  him  it  must  also  have  a 
different  direction  from  that  which  it  has 
with  others.  It  must  lose  that  impulse  to 
unbridled  activity  and  exercise  of  force 
which  is  its  characteristic  in  the  indi- 
vidual, and  submit  itseK  to  demands  of 
a  higher  kind,  to  obedience,  order,  rule, 
and  method.  Enthusiasm  for  the  pro- 
fession gives  life  and  greater  Are  to  the 
military  virtue  of  an  army,  but  does  not 
necessarily  constitute  a  part  of  it. 

War  is  a  special  business  (and  however 
general  its  relations  may  be,  and  even 
if  all  the  male  population  of  a  country, 


capable  of  bearing  arms,  exercise  this 
calling,  still  it  always  continues  to 
be),  different  and  separate  from  the 
other  pursuits  which  occupy  the  life  of 
man. — To  be  imbued  with  a  sense  of  the 
spirit  and  nature  of  this  business,  to 
make  use  of,  to  rouse,  to  assimilate  into 
the  system  the  powers  which  should  be 
active  in  it,  to  penetrate  completely 
into  the  nature  of  the  business  with  the 
understanding,  through  exercise  to  gain 
confidence  and  expertness  in  it,  to  be 
completely  given  up  to  it,  to  pass  out  of 
the  man  into  the  part  which  it  is  assigned 
to  us  to  play  in  war,  that  is  the  military 
virtue  of  an  army  in  the  individual. 

However  much  pains  may  be  taken  to 
combine  the  soldier  and  the  citizen  in 
one  and  the  same  individual,  whatever 
may  be  done  to  nationalise  wars,  and 
however  much  we  may  imagine  times 
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haye  clianged  since  the  days  of  the  old 
Condottieri,  never  will  it  be  possible  to 
do  away  with  the  individuality  of  the 
business ;  and  if  that  cannot  be  done,  then 
those  who  belong  to  it,  as  long  as  they 
belong  to  it,  will  always  look  upon  them- 
selves as  a  kind  of  guild,  in  the  regula- 
tions, laws  and  customs  of  which  the 
spirits  of  war  fix  themselves  by  prefer- 
ence. And  so  it  is  in  fact.  Even  with  the 
most  decided  inclination  to  look  at  war 
from  the  highest  point  of  view,,  it  would 
be  very  wrong  to  look  down  upon  this  cor- 
porate spirit  {esprit  de  corps)  which  may 
and  should  exist  more  or  less  in  every 
army.  This  corporate  spirit  forms  the 
bond  of  union  between  the  natural  forces 
which  are  active  in  that  which  we  have 
called  military  virtue.  The  crystals  of 
military  virtue  have  a  greater  affinity  for 
the  spirit  of  a  corporate  body  than  for 
anytlung  else. 

An  army  which  preserves  its  usual 
formations  under  the  heaviest  fire, 
which  is  never  shaken  by  imaginary 
fears,  and  in  the  face  of  real  danger  dis- 
putes the  ground  inch  by  inch,  which, 
proud  in  the  feeling  of  its  victories,  never 
loses  its  sense  of  obedience,  its  respect 
for  and  confidence  in  its  leaders,  even 
under  the  depressing  effects  of  defeat; 
an  army  with  all  its  physical  powers,  in- 
ured to  privations  and  fatigue  by  exercise, 
like  the  muscles  of  an  athlete ;  an  army 
which  looks  upon  all  its  toils  as  the 
means  to  victory,  not  as  a  curse  which 
hovers  over  its  standards,  and  which  is 
always  reminded  of  its  duties  and  virtues 
by  the  short  catechism  of  one  idea,  namely 
the  honow  of  its  arms ; — Such  an  army  is 
imbued  with  the  true  military  spirit. 

Soldiers  may  fight  bravely  like  the 
Yend^ans,  and  do  great  things  like  the 
Swiss,  the  Americans,  or  Spaniards, 
without  displaying  this  military  virtue. 
A  commander  may  also  be  successful  at 
the  head  of  standing  armies,  like  Eugene 
and  Marlborough,  without  enjoying  the 
benefit  of  its  assistance;   we  must  not, 


therefore,  say  that  a  successful  war  with- 
out it  cannot  be  imagined ;  and  we  draw 
especial  attention  to  that  point,  in  order 
the  more  to  individualise  the  conception 
which  is  here  brought  forward,  that  the 
idea  may  not  dissolve  into  a  generalisa- 
tion, and  that  it  may  not  be  thought 
that  military  virtue  is  in  the  end  every 
thing.  It  is  not  so.  Military  virtue  in 
an  army  is  a  definite  moral  power  which 
may  be  supposed  wanting,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  which  may  therefore  be  esti- 
mated— like  any  instrument  the  power  of 
which  may  be  calculated. 

Having  thus  characterised  it,  we  pro- 
ceed to  consider  what  can  be  predicated 
of  its  influence,  and  what  are  the  means 
of  gaining  its  assistance. 

Military  virtue  is  for  the  parts,  what 
the  genius  of  the  commander  is  for  the 
whole.  The  general  can  only  guide  the 
whole,  not  each  separate  part,  and  where 
he  cannot  guide  the  part,  there  military 
virtue  must  be  its  leader.  A  general  is 
chosen  by  the  reputation  of  his  superior 
tcdents,  the  chief  leaders  of  large  masses 
after  careful  probation ;  but  this  proba- 
tion diminishes  as  we  descend  the  scale 
of  rank,  and  in  just  the  same  measure 
we  may  reckon  less  and  less  upon  indi- 
vidual talents ;  but  what  is  wanting  iu 
this  respect  military  virtue  should  supply. 
The  natural  qualities  of  a  warlike  people 
play  jiist  this  part:  bravery^  aptitude, 
powers  of  endurance  and  enthusiasm. 

These  properties  may  therefore  supply 
the  place  of  military  virtue,  and  vice  versa, 
from  which  the  following  may  be  de- 
duced : 

1.  Military  virtue  is  a  quality  of  stand- 
ing armies  only,  but  they  require  it  the 
most.  In  national  risings  and  wars,  its 
place  is  supplied  by  natural  qualities, 
which  develop  themselves  there  more 
rapidly. 

2.  Standing  armies  opposed  to  stand- 
ing armies,  can  more  easily  dispense  with 
it,  than  a  standing  army  opposed  to  a 
national  insurrection,  for  in  that  case,  the 
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troops  are  more  scattered,  and  the  di- 
visions left  more  to  themselves.  But  where 
an  army  can  be  kept  concentrated,  the 
genius  of  the  general  takes  a  greater 
place,  and  supplies  what  is  wanting  in 
the  spirit  of  the  army.  Therefore  gene- 
rally military  virtue  becomes  more  neces- 
sary the  more  the  theatre  of  operations 
and  other  circumstances  make  the  war 
complicated,  and  cause  the  forces  to  be 
scattered. 

From  these  truths  the  only  lesson  to 
be  derived  is  this,  that  if  an  army  is 
deficient  in  this  quality,  eveiy  endeavour 
should  be  made  to  simplify  the  opera- 
tions of  the  war  as  much  as  possible,  or 
to  introduce  double  efficiency  in  the  orga- 
nisation of  the  army  in  some  other  re- 
spect, and  not  to  expect  from  the  mere 
name  of  a  standing  army,  what  only  the 
veritable  thing  can  give. 

The  military  virtue  of  an  army  is  there- 
fore, one  of  tiie  most  important  moral 
powers  in  war,  and  where  it  is  wanting, 
we  either  see  its  place  supplied  by  one 
of  the  others,  such  as  the  great  supe- 
riority of  generalship,  or  popular  en- 
thusiasm, or  we  find  the  results  not  com- 
mensurate with  the  exertions  made. — How 
much  that  is  great,  this  spirit,  this  sterling 
worth  of  an  army,  this  refining  of  ore 
into  the  polished  metal,  has  abeady  done, 
we  see  in  the  history  of  the  Macedonians 
under  Alexander,  the  Boman  legions 
under  Cesar,  the  Spanish  infantry  under 
Alexander  Famese,  the  Swedes  under 
Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Charles  XII., 
the  Prussians  under  Frederick  the  Great, 
and  the  French  under  Buonaparte.  We 
must  purposely  shut  our  eyes  against 
all  historical  proof,  if  we  do  not  admit, 
that  the  astonishing  successes  of  these 
generals*  and  their  greatness  in  situations 
of  extreme  difficidty,  were  only  possible 
with  armies  possessing  this  virtue. 

This  spirit  can  only  be  generated  from 
two  sources,  and  only  by  these  two  con- 
jointly :  the  first  is  a  succession  of  wars 
and  great  victories;  the  other  is,  an 
activity  of  the  army  carried  sometimes  to 


the  highest  pitch.  Only  by  these,  does 
the  soldier  leam  to  know  his  powers. 
The  more  a  general  is  in  the  habit  of 
demanding  from  his  troops,  the  surer 
he  is,  that  his  demands  will  be  answered. 
The  soldier  is  as  proud  of  overcoming 
toil,  as  he  is  of  surmoimting  danger. 
Therefore  it  is  only  in  the  soil  of  incessant 
activity  and  exertion  that  the  germ  wiU 
thrive,  but  also  only  in  the  sunshine 
of  victory.  Once  it  becomes  a  strong  tree, 
it  will  stand  against  the  fiercest  storms 
of  misfortime  and  defeat,  and  even 
against  the  indolent  inactivity  of  peace, 
at  least  for  a  time.  It  can  therefore  only 
be  created  in  war,  and  imder  great 
generals,  but  no  doubt  it  may  last  at 
least  for  several  generations,  even  under 
generals  of  moderate  capacity,  and 
through  considerable  periods  of  peace. 

With  this  generous   and  noble  spirit 
of  tmion  in   a  line   of  veteran  troops, 
covered  with  scars  and  thoroughly  inured 
to  war,  we  must  not  compare  the   self 
esteem  and  vanity  of  a  standing  army, 
held  together  merely  by  the  glue  of  ser- 
vice-regulations   and  a  drill    book;    a 
certain  plodding  earnestness  and  slrict 
discipline  may  keep  up  military  virtue 
for  a  long  time,  but  can  never  create 
it;    these  things  therefore  have  a  cer- 
tain value,  but  must  not  be  over-rated. 
Order,  smartness,  good  will,  also  a  certain 
degree  of  pride  and  high  feeling,  are  qua- 
lities of  an  army  formed  in  time  of  peace 
which  are  to  be  prized,  but  cannot  stand 
alone.   The  whole  retains  the  whole,  and 
as  with  glass  too  quickly  cooled,  a  single 
crack  breaks  the  wholomass.    Above  all, 
the  highest  spirit  in  the  world  changes 
only  too  easily  at  the  first  check  into  de- 
pression, and  one  might  say  into  a  kind  of 
rhodomontade  of  alarm,  the  French  sauve 
que  peut, — Such  an  army  can  only  achieve 
something  through  its  leader,  never  by 
itself.  It  must  be  led  with  double  caution, 
until  by  degrees,  in  victory  and  hardships, 
the  strength  grows  into  the  full  armour. 
Beware  then  of  confusing  the  spirit  of  an 
army  with  its  temper. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


BOLDNESS. 


The  place  and  part  wluch  boldness  takes 
in  the  dynamic  system  of  powers,  where 
it  stands  opposite  to  Foresight  and  pru- 
dence, has  been  stated  in  the  chapter  on 
the  certainty  of  the  result,  in  order  thereby 
to  show,  that  theory  has  no  right  to 
restrict  it  by  virtue  of  its  legislative 
power. 

But  this  noble  impulse,  with  which  the 
human  soul  raises  itself  above  the  most 
formidable  dangers,  is  to  be  regarded  as 
an  active  principle  peculiarly  belonging  to 
war.  In  fact,  in  what  branch  of  human 
activity  should  boldness  have  a  right  of 
citizenship  if  not  in  war  ? 

From  the  train-driver  and  the  drum- 
mer up  to  the  general,  it  is  the  noblest 
of  virtues,  the  true  steel  which  gives  the 
weapon  its  edge  and  briUiancy. 

Let  us  admit  in  fact  it  has  in  war  even 
its  own  prerogatives.  Over  and  above 
the  result  of  the  calculation  of  space, 
time,  and  quantity,  we  must  allow  a  cer- 
tain per-centage  which  boldness  derives 
iioni  the  weakness  of  others,  whenever  it 
gains  the  mastery.  It  is  therefore,  vir- 
tually, a  creative  power.  This  is  not 
difficult  to  demonstrate  philosophically. 
As  often  as  boldness  encounters  hesita- 
tion, the  probability  of  the  result  is  of 
necessity  in  its  favour,  because  the  very 
state  of  hesitation  implies  a  loss  of  equi- 
librium already.  It  is  only  when  it 
encounters  cautious  foresight — which  we 
may  say  is  just  as  bold,  at  all  events  just 
as  strong  and  powerful  as  itseK — that 
it  is  at  a  disadvantage ;  such  cases,  how- 
ever, rarely  occur.  Out  of  the  whole 
multitude  of  prudent  men  in  the  world, 
the  great  majority  are  so  from  timidity. 


Amongst  large  masses,  boldness  is  a 
force,  the  special  cultivation  o£.  which  can 
never  be  to  the  detriment  of  other  forces, 
because  the  great  mass  is  bound  to  a 
higher  will  by  the  frame- work  and  joints 
of  the  order  of  battle  and  of  the  service, 
and  therefore  is  guided  by  an  intelligent 
power  which  is  extraneous.  Boldness  is 
therefore  here  only  like  a  spring  held 
down  until  its  action  is  required. 

The  higher  the  rank  the  more  neces- 
sary it  is  that  boldness  should  be  accom- 
panied by  a  reflective  mind,  that  it  may 
not  be  a  mere  blind  outburst  of  passion 
to  no  purpose  ;  for  with  increase  of  rank 
it  becomes  always  less  a  matter  of  self- 
sacriflce  and  more  a  matter  of  the  preser- 
vation of  others,  and  the  good  of  the 
whole.  Where  regulations  of  the  service 
as  a  kind  of  second  nature  prescidbe  for 
the  masses,  reflection  mu^t  be  the  guide 
of  the  general,  and  in  his  case  individual 
boldness  in  action  may  easily  become  a 
fault.  Still,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  a 
flne  failing,  and  must  not  be  looked  at 
in  the  same  light  as  any  other.  Happy 
the  army  in  which  an  untimely  boldness 
frequently  manifests  itself ;  it  is  an  exu- 
berant growth  which  shows  a  rich  soil. 
Even  foolhardiness,  that  is  boldness  with- 
out an  object,  is  not  to  be  despised ;  in 
point  of  fact  it  is  the  same  energy  of 
feeling,  only  exercised  as  a  kind  of  pas- 
sion without  any  co-operation  of  the  in- 
telligent faculties.  It  is  only  when  it 
strikes  at  the  root  of  obedience,  when  it 
treats  with  contempt  the  orders  of  supe- 
rior authority,  that  it  must  be  repressed 
as  a  dangerous  evil,  not  on  its  own  ac- 
count but  on  account  of  the  act  of  disobe- 
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dienoe,  for  there  is  nothing  in  war  which 
is  of  greater  imporianee  than  obedience. 

The  reader  will  readily  agree  with  us 
that,  supposing  an  equal  degree  of  dis- 
cernment to  be  forthcoming  in  a  certain 
number  of  cases,  a  thousand  times  as 
many  of  them  will  end  in  disaster  through 
over-anxiety  as  through  boldness. 

One  would  suppose  it  natural  that  the 
interposition  of  a  reasonable  object 
should  stimidate  boldness,  and  therefore 
lessen  its  intrinsic  merit,  and  yet  the 
reverse  is  the  case  in  reality. 

The  intervention  of  lucid  thought  or 
the  general  supremacy  of  mind  deprives 
the  emotional  forces  of  a  great  part  of 
their  power.  On  that  account  boldness 
becomes  of  rarer  occurrence  the  higher  we 
ascend  the  scale  ofranky  for  whether  the  dis- 
cernment and  the  understanding  do  or 
do  not  increase  with  these  ranks  still  the 
conmianders,  in  their  several  stations  as 
they  rise,  become  pressed  more  and  more 
severely  by  objective  things,  by  relations 
and  claims  from  without,  so  that  they 
become  the  more  perplexed  the  lower 
the  degree  of  their  individual  intelli- 
gence. This  so  far  as  regards  war  is 
the  chief  foimdation  of  the  truth  of  the 
French  proverb : — 

"  Tel  brille  an  aeoond  qui  s' Eclipse  au  premier." 

Almost  all  the  generals  who  are  repre- 
sented in  history  as  merely  having  at- 
tained to  mediocrity,  and  as  wanting  in 
decision  when  in  supreme  command,  are 
men  celebrated  in  their  antecedent  career 
for  their  boldness  and  decision. 

In  those  motives  to  bold  action  which 
arise  from  the  pressure  of  necessity  we 
must  make  a  distinction.  Necessity  has 
its  degrees  of  intensity.  If  it  lies  near  at 
hand,  if  the  person  acting  is  in  the  pur- 
suit of  his  object  driven  into  great  dan- 
gers in  order  to  escape  others  equally 
great,  then  we  can  only  admire  his  reso- 
lution, which  still  has  also  its  value.  If 
a  young  man  to  show  his  skill  in  horse- 
manship leaps  across  a  deep  clift,  then 


he  is  bold  ;  if  he  makes  the  same  leap 
pursued  by  a  troop  of  head-chopping 
Janissaries  he  is  only  resolute.  But  the 
farther  off  the  necessity  from  the  point 
of  action,  the  greater  the  number  of  rela- 
tions intervening  which  the  mind  has  to 
traverse  in  order  to  realise  them,  by  so 
much  the  lees  does  necessity  take  from 
boldness  in  action*  If  Frederick  the 
Great,  in  the  year  1756,  saw  that  war 
was  inevitable,  and  that  he  could  only 
escape  destruction  by  being  beforehand 
with  his  enemies,  it  became  necessary  for 
him  to  commence  the  war  himself,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  was  certainly  very  bold : 
for  few  men  in  his  position  would  have 
made  up  their  minds  to  do  so. 

Although  strategy  is  only  the  province 
of  generals  in  chief  or  commanders  in 
the  higher  positions,  still  boldness  in 
all  the  other  branches  of  an  army  is 
as  little  a  matter  of  indifference  to  it  as 
their  other  military  virtues.  With  an 
army  belonging  to  a  bold  race,  and  in 
which  the  spirit  of  boldness  has  been 
always  nourished,  very  different  things 
may  be  undertaken  than  with  one  in 
which  this  virtue  is  unknown ;  for  that 
reason  we  have  considered  it  in  connec- 
tion with  an  army.  But  our  subject  is 
specially  the  boldness  of  the  general, 
and  yet  we  have  not  much  to  say  about 
it  after  having  described  this  military 
virtue  in  a  general  way  to  the  best  of 
our  ability. 

The  higher  we  rise  in  a  position  of 
command,  the  more  do  the  mind,  under- 
standing, and  penetration  predominate 
in  activity,  the  more  therefore  is  boldness, 
which  is  a  property  of  the  feelings,  kept 
in  subjection,  and  for  that  reason  we  find 
it  so  rarely  in  the  highest  positions,  but 
also  then  so  much  the  more  to  be  admired. 
Boldness,  directed  by  an  overruling  in- 
telligence, is  the  stamp  of  the  hero :  this 
boldness  does  not  consist  in  venturing 
directly  against  the  nature  of  things,  in  a 
downright  contempt  of  the  laws  of  pro- 
bability, but,  if  a  choice  is  once  made,  in 
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tlie  rigorous  adherence  to  that  higher 
calculation  which  genius,  the  tact  of 
judgment,  has  gone  over  in  the  speed 
of  lightning,  and  only  half  consciously. 
The  more  boldness  lends  wings  to  the 
mind  and  the  discernment,  so  much  the 
farther  they  will  reach  in  their  flight,  so 
much  the  more  comprehensive  will  be  the 
Tiew,  the  more  exact  the  result,  but  cer- 
tainly always  only  in  the  sense  that  with 
gpreater  objects  greater  dangers  are  con- 
nected. The  ordinary  man,  not  to  speak 
of  the  weak  and  irresolute,  arrives  at  an 
exact  residt  so  far  as  such  is  possible 
without  ocular  demonstration,  at  most 
after  diligent  reflection  in  his  chamber, 
at  a  distance  from  danger  and  responsi- 
bility. Let  danger  and  responsibility  draw 
close  round  him  in  every  direction,  then 
he  loses  the  power  of  comprehensive 
vision,  and  if  he  retains  this  in  any  mea- 
sure by  the  influence  of  others,  still  he 
will  lose  his  power  of  decision,  because 
there  no  one  can  help  him. 

We  think  then  that  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine  a  distinguished  general  without 
boldness,  that  is  to  say,  that  no  man  can 
become  such  who  is  not  bom  with  this 
power  of  the  soul,  and  we  therefore  look 
upon  it  as  the  flrst  requisite  for  such  a  ca- 
reer. How  much  of  this  inborn  power, 
developed  and  moderated  through  educa- 
tion and  the  circumstances  of  life,  is  left 
when  the  man  has  attained  a  high  posi- 
tion, is  the  second  question.  The  greater 
this    power  still  is,    the    stronger  will 


genius  be  on  the  wing,  the  higher  will 
be  its  flight.  The  risks  become  always 
greater,  but  the  aim  grows  with  them. 
Whether  its  lines  proceed  out  of  and  get 
their  direction  from  a  distant  necessity, 
or  whether  they  converge  to  the  keystone 
of  a  building  which  ambition  has  planned, 
whether  Frederick  or  Alexander  acts,  is 
much  the  same  as  regards  the  critical 
view.  If  the  one  excites  the  imagina- 
tion more  because  it  is  bolder,  the  other 
pleases  the  understanding  most,  because 
it  has  in  it  more  absolute  necessity. 

We  have  still  to  advert  to  one  very 
important  circumstance. 

The  spirit  of  boldness  can  exist  in  aa 
army,  either  because  it  is  in  the  people, 
or  because  it  has  been  generated  in  a 
successful  war  conducted  by  able  gene- 
rals. In  such  case  it  must  of  course  be 
dispensed  with  at  the  commencement. 

Now  in  our  days  there  is  hardly  any 
other  means  of  educating  the  spirit  of  a 
people  in  this  respect,  except  by  war,  and 
that  too  under  bold  generals.  By  it  alone 
can  that  efleminacy  of  feeling  be  coun- 
teracted, that  propensity  to  seek  for  the 
enjoyment  of  comfort,  which  cause  de- 
generacy in  a  people  rising  in  prosperity 
and  immersed  in  an  extremely  busy  com- 
merce. 

A  nation  can  hope  to  have  a  strong^ 
position  in  the  political  world  only  if  its 
character  and  practice  in  actual  war  mu- 
tually support  each  other  in  constant 
reciprocal  action. 
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PERSEVERANCE. 


The  reader  expects  to  hear  of  angles  and 
lines,  and  finds,  instead  of  these  citizens 
of  the  scientific  world,  only  people  out  of 
common  life,  such  as  he  meets  with  every 
day  in  the  street.  And  yet  the  author 
cannot  make  up  his  mind  to  become  a 
hair's  breadth  more  mathematical  than 
the  subject  seems  to  him  to  require,  and 
he  is  not  alarmed  at  the  surprise  which 
the  reader  may  show. 

In  war  more  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  world  things  happen  differently  to 
what  we  had  expected,  and  look  diffe- 
rently when  near,  to  what  they  did  at  a 
distance.  "With  what  serenity  the  archi- 
tect can  watch  his  work  gradually  rising 
and  growing  into  his  plan.  The  doctor, 
although  much  more  at  the  mercy  of 
mysterious  agencies  and  chances  than 
the  architect,  still  knows  enough  of  the 
forms  and  effects  of  his  means.  In  war, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  commander  of  an 
immense  whole  finds  himself  in  a  con- 
stant whirlpool  of  false  and  true  informa- 
tion, of  mistakes  committed  through  fear, 
through  negligence,  through  precipita- 
tion, of  contraventions  of  his  authority, 
either  from  mistaken  or  correct  motives, 


from  HI  will,  true  or  false  sense  of 
duty,  indolence  or  exhaustion,  of  acci- 
dents which  no  mortal  could  have  for- 
seen.  In  short,  he  is  the  victim  of  a 
hundred  thousand  impressions,  of  which 
the  most  have  an  intimidating,  the  fewest 
an  encouraging  tendency.  By  long  ex- 
perience in  war,  the  tact  is  acquired  of 
readily  appreciating  the  value  of  these 
incidents;  high  courage  and  stability 
of  character  stand  proof  against  them, 
as  the  rock  resists  the  beating  of  the 
waves.  He  who  would  yield  to  these 
impressions  would  never  carry  out  an 
undertaking,  and  on  that  account  per- 
severance  in  the  proposed  object,  as  long 
as  there  is  no  decided  reason  against 
it,  is  a  most  necessary  counterpoise. 
Further,  there  is  hardly  any  celebrated 
enterprise  in  war  which  was  not  achieved 
by  endless  exertion,  pains,  and  priva- 
tions ;  and  as  here  the  weakness  of  the 
physical  and  moral  man  is  ever  dis- 
posed to  yield,  therefore  only  an  immense 
force  of  will  which  manifests  itself  in 
perseverance,  admired  by  present  and 
future  generations,  can  conduct  us  to  the 
aim. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 


SUPERIORITY  OF  NUMBERS. 


This  is  in  tactics,  as  weU  as  in  strategy, 
the  most  general  principle  of  victory,  and 
shall  be  examined  by  us  first  in  its  gene- 
rality, for  which  we  may  be  permitted 
the  following  exposition : 

Strategy  fixes  the  point  where,  the 
time  when,  and  the  numerical  force  with 
which  the  battle  is  to  be  fought.  By  this 
triple  determination  it  has  therefore  a 
very  essential  influence  on  the  issue  of  the 
combat.  If  tactics  has  fought  the  battle, 
if  the  result  is  over,  let  it  be  victory  or 
defeat,  strategy  makes  such  use  of  it  as 
can  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  great 
object  of  the  war.  This  object  of  the 
war  is  naturally  often  a  very  distant  one, 
seldom  does  it  lie  quite  close  at  hand.  A. 
series  of  other  objects  subordinate  them- 
selves to  it  as  means.  These  objects, 
which  are  at  the  same  time  means  to  a 
higher  object,  may  be  practically  of  vari- 
ous kinds ;  even  the  ultimate  aim  of  the 
whole  war  is  a  different  one  in  every  war. 
We  shall  make  ourselves  acquainted  with 
these  things  according  as  we  become 
acquainted  with  the  separate  objects 
which  they  come  in  contact  with ;  and  it 
is  not  our  intention  here  to  embrace  the 
whole  subject  by  a  complete  enumeration 
of  them,  even  if  that  were  possible.  We 
therefore  let  the  employment  of  the 
battle  stand  over  for  the  present. 

Even  those  things  through  which  stra- 
tegy has  an  influence  on  the  issue  of  the 
combat,  inasmuch  as  it  establishes  the 
same,  to  a  certain  extent  decrees  them, 
ai*e  not  so  simple  that  they  can  be  em- 
braced in  one  single  view  For  as  strategy 
appoints  time,  place  and  force,  it  can  do 
so   in  practice   in  many  ways,   each  of 


which  influences  in  a  different  manner 
the  result  of  the  combat  as  well  as  its 
consequences.  Therefore  we  shaU  only 
get  acquainted  with  this  also  by  degrees, 
that  is,  through  the  subjects  which  de- 
termine more  closely  the  application. 

If  we  strip  the  combat  of  all  modifica- 
tions which  it  may  undergo  according  to 
its  immediate  purpose  and  the  circum- 
stances from  which  it  proceeds,  lastly  if 
we  set  aside  the  valour  of  the  troops, 
because  that  is  a  given  quantity,  then 
there  remains  only  the  bare  conception 
of  the  combat,  that  is  a  combat  without 
form,  in  which  we  distinguish  nothing 
but  the  number  of  the  combatants. 

This  number  will  therefore  determine 
victory.  Now  from  the  number  of  things 
above  deducted  to  get  to  this  point,  it  ia 
shown  that  the  superiority  in  numbers 
in  a  battle  is  only  one  of  the  factors 
employed  to  produce  victory ;  that  there- 
fore so  far  from  having  with  the  supe- 
riority in  number  obtained  all,  or  even 
only  the  principal  thing,  we  have  perhaps 
got  very  little  by  it,  according  as  the  other 
circumstances  which  co-operate  happen 
to  be  so,  or  so. 

But  this  superiority  has  degrees,  it 
it  may  be  imagined,  twofold,  threefold 
or  four  times  as  many,  etc.,  etc.,  and  every 
one  sees,  that  by  increasing  in  this  way, 
it  must  (at  last)  overpower  everything 
else. 

In  such  an  aspect  we  grant,  that  the 
superiority  in  numbers  is  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  the  result  of  a  combat, 
only  it  must  be  sufficiently  great  to  be  a 
counterpoise  to  all  the  other  co-operating 
circumstances.     The  direct  result  of  this 
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ifl,  that  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
troops  should  be  brought  into  action  at 
the  decisive  point. 

Whether  the  troops  thus  brought  are 
sufficient  or  not,  we  have  then  done  in 
this  respect  all  that  our  means  allowed. 
This  is  the  first  principle  in  strategy, 
therefore  in  general  as  now  stated,  it  is 
just  as  well  suited  for  Greeks  and  Persians, 
or  for  Englishmen  and  Mahrattas,  as  for 
French  and  Germans.  But  we  shall  take 
a  glance  at  our  relations  in  Europe,  as 
respects  war,  in  order  to  arrive  at  some 
more  definite  idea  on  this  subject. 

Here  we  find  armies  much  more  like  one 
another  in  equipment,  organisation,  and 
practical  skill  of  every  kind.  There  only 
remains  still  alternately  a  difference  in 
the  military  virtue  of  armies,  and  in  the 
talent  of  generals.  If  we  go  through  the 
military  history  of  modem  Europe,  we 
find  no  example  of  a  Marathon. 

Frederick  the  Great  beat  80,000 
Austrians  at  Leuthen  with  about  30,000 
men,  and  at  Bosbach  with  25,000  some 
60,000  allies;  these  are  however  the 
only  instances  of  victories  gained  against 
an  enemy  double,  or  more  than  double 
in  numbers.  Charles  XII.,  in  the  battle 
of  Narva,  we  cannot  weU  quote,  the 
Bussians  were  at  that  time  hardly  to  be 
regarded  as  Europeans,  also  the  prin- 
cipal circumstances  even  of  the  battle, 
are  but  too  little  known.  Buonaparte 
had  at  Dresden  120,000  against  220,000, 
therefore  not  the  double.  At  CoUin, 
Frederick  the  Great  did  not  succeed,  with 
30,000  against  50,000  Austrians,  neither 
Buonaparte  in  the  desperate  battle  of 
Leipsic,  where  he  was  160,000  strong, 
against  280,000,  the  superiority  therefore 
considerably  less  than  double. 

From  this  we  may  infer,  that  it  is  very 
difficult  in  the  present  state  of  Europe, 
for  the  most  talented  general  to  gain  a 
victory  over  an  enemy  double  his  strength. 
Now  if  we  see  double  numbers,  such  a 
weight  in  the  scale  against  the  greatest 
generals,  we  may  be  sure,  that  in  ordinary 


cases,  in  small  as  well  as  great  combats, 
an  important  superiority  of  numbers,  but 
which  need  not  be  over  two  to  one,  will 
be  sufficient  to  ensure  the  victory,  how- 
ever disadvantageous  other  circumstances 
may  be.  Certainly,  we  may  imagine  a 
defile  which  even  tenfold  would  not  suf- 
fice to  force,  but  in  such  a  case  it  can  be 
no  question  of  a  battle  at  all. 

We  think  therefore,  that  exactly  in 
our  relations,  as  well  as  in  all  similar 
ones,  the  superiority  at  the  decisive  point 
is  a  matter  of  capital  importance,  and 
that  this  subject,  in  the  generality  of 
cases,  is  decidedly  the  most  important  of 
all.  The  strength  at  the  decisive  point 
depends  on  the  absolute  strength  of  the 
army,  and  on  skill  in  making  use  of  it. 

The  first  rule  is  therefore  to  enter  the 
field  with  an  army  as  strong  as  possible. 
This  sounds  very  like  a  common  place, 
but  still  is  really  not  so. 

In  order  to  show  that  for  a  long  time 
the  strength  of  forces  was  by  no  means 
regarded  as  a  chief  point,  we  need  only 
observe,  that  in  most,  and  even  in  the 
most  detailed  histories  of  the  wars,  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  strength  of 
the  armies  is  either  not  given  at  all, 
or  only  incidentally,  and  in  no  case  is 
any  special  value  laid  upon  it.  Tem- 
pelhof  in  his  history  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War  is  the  earliest  writer  who  gives 
it  regularly,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
does  it  only  very  superficially. 

Even  Massenbach,  in  his  manifold 
critical  observations  on  the  Prussian 
campaigns  of  1 793-94  in  the  Yosges,  talks 
a  great  deal  about  hills  and  valleys, 
roads  and  footpaths,  but  does  not  say  a 
syllable  about  mutual  strength. 

Another  proof  lies  in  a  wonderful 
notion  which  haunted  the  heads  of  many 
critical  historians,  according  to  which 
there  was  a  certain  size  of  an  army 
which  was  the  best,  a  normal  strength, 
beyond  which  the  forces  in  excess  were 
burdensome  rather  then  serviceable.* 

*  Tempelhof  and  Montalembert  are  the  first  wo 
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Lastly,  there  are  a  number  of  instances 
to  be  found,  in  which  all  the  available 
forces  were  not  really  brought  into  the 
battle,  or  into  the  war,  because  the 
superiority  of  numbers  was  not  considered 
to  have  that  importance  which  in  the 
nature  of  things  belongs  to  it. 

If  we  are  tiboroughly  penetrated  with 
the  conyiction  that  with  a  considerable 
superiority  of  numbers  everything  pos- 
sible is  to  be  effected,  then  it  cannot  fail 
that  this  dear  conviction  reacts  on  the 
preparations  for  the  war,  so  as  to  make  us 
appear  in  the  field  with  as  many  troops 
as  possible,  and  either  to  give  us  our- 
selves the  superiority,  or  at  least  to  guard 
against  the  enemy  obtaining  it.  So  much 
for  what  concerns  the  absolute  force  with 
which  the  war  is  to  be  conducted. 

The  measure  of  this  absolute  force  is 
determined  by  the  government;  and 
although  with  this  determination  the  real 
action  of  war  commences,  and  it  forms 
an  essential  part  of  the  strategy  of  the 
war,  still  in  most  cases  the  general 
who  is  to  command  these  forces  in  the 
war  must  regard  their  absolute  strength 
as  a  given  quantity,  whether  it  be  that 
he  has  had  no  voice  in  fiscing  it,  or  that 
circumstances  prevented  a  sufficient  ex- 
pansion being  given  to  it. 

There  remains  nothing,  therefore,  where 
an  absolute  superiority  is  not  attainable, 
but  to  produce  a  relative  one  at  the 
decisive  point,  by  making  skilful  use  of 
what  we  have. 

The  calculation  of  space  and  time  ap- 
pears as  the  most  essential  thing  to  this 
end,  and  this  has  caused  that  subject  to 
be  regarded  as  one  which  embraces  nearly 
the  whole  art  of  using  military  forces. 
Indeed,  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  ascribe 
to  great  strategists  and  tacticians  a  mental 
organ  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  point. 

But  the  calculation  of  time  and  space, 

recollect  as  examples — the  first  in  a  passage  of  his 
first  part,  page  148 ;  the  other  in  his  correspondence 
relative  to  the  plan  of  opemtions  of  the  Russians  in 
1759. 


although  it  lies  imiversally  at  the  founda- 
tion of  strategy,  and  is  to  a  certain  extent 
its  daily  bread,  is  still  neither«the  most 
difficult,  nor  the  most  decisive  one. 

If  we  take  an  imprejudiced  glance  at 
military  history,  we  shall  find  that  the 
instances  in  which  mistakes  in  such  a  cal- 
culation have  proved  the  cause  of  serious 
losses  are  very  rare,  at  least  in  strategy. 
But  if  the  conception  of  a  skilful  com- 
bination of  time  and  space  is  fully  to 
account  for  every  instance  of  a  resolute 
and  active  commander  beating  several 
separate  opponents  with  one  and  the 
same  army  (Frederick  the  Great,  Buo- 
naparte), then  we  perplex  ourselves  un- 
necessarily with  conventional  language. 
For  the  sake  of  clearness  and  the  profit- 
able use  of  conceptions,  it  is  necessary 
that  things  should  always  be  called  by 
their  right  names. 

The  right  appreciation  of  their  oppo- 
nents (Daun,  Schwartzenburg),  the  au- 
dacity to  leave  for  a  short  space  of  time 
a  small  force  only  before  them,  energy  in 
forced  marches,  boldness  in  sudden  at- 
tacks, the  intensified  activity  which  great 
souls  acquire  in  the  moment  of  danger, 
these  are  the  grounds  of  such  victories ; 
and  what  have  these  to  do  with  the 
ability  to  make  an  exact  calculation  of 
two  such  simple  things  as  time  and 
space  ? 

But  even  this  ricochetting  play  of 
forces,  ''when  the  victories  at  Bosbach 
and  Montmirail  give  the  impulse  to  vic- 
tories at  Leuthen  and  Montereau,"  to 
which  great  generals  on  the.  defensive 
have  often  trusted,  is  still,  if  we  would  be 
clear  and  exact,  only  a  rare  occurrence 
in  history. 

Much  more  frequently  the  relative  su- 
periority— ^that  is,  the  skilful  assemblage 
of  superior  forces  at  the  decisive  point — 
has  its  foundation  in  the  right  apprecia- 
tion of  those  points,  in  the  judidoiis 
direction  which  by  that  means  has  been 
given  to  the  forces  from  the  very  first,  and 
in  the  resolution  required  to  sacrifice  the 
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unimportcuit  to  the  advantage  of  the  im- 
portant— that  18,  to  keep  the  forces  con- 
centrated in  an  overpowering  mass.  In 
this,  Frederick  the  Great  and  Buonaparte 
are  particularly  characteristic. 

We  think  we  have  now  allotted  to  the 
superiority  in  numbers  the  importance 
which  belongs  to  it ;  it  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  fundamental  idea^  always  to  be 
aimed  at  before  all  and  as  far  as  possible. 

But  to  regard  it  on  this  account  as  a 


necessaiy  condition  of  victory,  would  be  a 
complete  misconception  of  our  exposition; 
in  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  it 
there  lies  much  rather  nothing  more 
than  the  value  which  should  attach  to 
numerical  strength  in  the  combat.  If 
that  strength  is  made  as  great  as  possible, 
then  the  maxim  is  satisfied ;  a  review  of 
the  total  relations  must  then  decide  whe- 
ther or  not  the  combat  is  to  be  avoided 
for  want  of  sufficient  force. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  SURPRISE. 


Fbom  the  subject  of  the  foregoing  chap- 
ter, the  general  endeavour  to  attain  a 
relative  superiority,  there  follows  another 
endeavour  which  must  consequently  be 
just  as  general  in  its  nature  :  this  is  the 
turpriu  of  the  enemy.  It  lies  more  or 
less  at  the  foundation  of  all  undertakings, 
for  without  it  the  preponderance  at  the 
decisive  point  is  not  properly  conceivable. 
The  surprise  is,  therefore,  the  medium 
to  numerical  superiority;  but  it  is  besides 
that  also  to  be  regarded  as  a  substantive 
principle  in  itseK,  on  aecoimt  of  its  moral 
effect.  When  it  is  successful  in  a  high 
degree,  confusion  and  broken  courage  in 
the  enemy's  ranks  are  the  consequences  ; 
and  of  the  degree  to  which  these  multiply 
a  success,  there  are  examples  enough, 
g^at  and  small.  We  are  not,  on  this 
account,  speaking  now  of  the  particular 
surprise  which  belongs  to  the  attack,  but 
of  the  endeavour  by  measures  generally, 
and  especially  by  the  distribution  of 
forces,  to  surprise  the  enemy,  which  can 
be  imagined  just  as  weU  in  the  defensive. 


and  which  in  the  tactical  defence  parti- 
cularly is  a  great  chief  point. 

We  say,  surprise  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  all  undertakings  without  exception, 
only  in  very  different  degrees  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  imdertaking  and  other 
circumstances. 

This  difference,  indeed,  commences  in 
the  properties  or  peculiarities  of  the 
army  and  its  commander,  in  those  even 
of  the  government. 

Secrecy  and  rapidity  are  the  two  fac- 
tors of  this  product;  and  these  suppose  in 
the  government  and  the  commander-in- 
chief  great  energy,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
army  a  high  sense  of  militaiy  duty.  With 
effeminacy  and  loose  principles  it  is  in 
vain  to  calculate  upon  a  surprise.  But 
so  general,  indeed  so  indispensable,  as  is 
this  endeavour,  and  true  as  it  is  that  it 
is  never  wholly  unproductive  of  effect, 
still  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  it  seldom 
succeeds  to  a  remarkahle  degree,  and  that 
this  is  in  the  nature  of  the  thing.  We 
should  form   an   erroneous  idea    if  we 
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belieyed  that  by  this  means  chiefly  there 
is  much  to  be  attained  in  war.  In  idea 
it  promises  a  great  deal;  in  the  execution 
it  generally  sticks  fast  by  the  friction  of 
the  whole  machine. 

In  tactics  the  surprise  is  much  more  at 
home,  for  the  very  natural  reason  that 
all  times  and  spaces  are  on  a  smaller 
scale.  It  will,  tiierefore,  in  strategy  be 
the  more  feasible  in  proportion  as  the 
measures  lie  nearer  to  the  province  of 
tactics,  and  more  difficult  the  higher  up 
they  lie  towards  the  province  of  policy. 

The  preparations  for  a  war  usually 
occupy  several  months ;  the  assembly  of 
an  army  at  its  principal  positions  requires 
generally  the  formation  of  depots  and 
magazines,  and  long  marches,  tiie  object 
of  which  can  be  guessed  soon  enough. 

It  therefore  rarely  happens  that  one 
State  surprises  another  by  a  war,  or  by 
the  direction  which  it  gives  the  mass  of 
its  forces.  In  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  when  war  turned 
very  much  upon  sieges,  it  was  a  frequent 
aim,  and  quite  a  peculiar  and  important 
chapter  in  the  art  of  war,  to  invest  a 
strong  place  unexpectedly,  and  even  that 
only  re  rely  succeeded. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  things  which 
can  be  done  in  a  day  or  two,  a  surprise 
is  much  more  conceivable,  and,  therefore, 
also  it  is  often  not  difficult  then  to  gain 
a  march  upon  the  enemy,  and  thereby  a 
position,  a  point  of  country,  a  road,  etc. 
But  it  is  evident  that  what  surprise  gains 
in  this  way  in  easy  execution,  it  loses  in 
the  efficacy,  as  the  greater  the  efficacy  the 
greater  always  the  difficulty  of  execu- 
tion. Whoever  thinks  that  with  such  sur- 
prises on  a  small  scale,  he  may  connect 
great  results — as,  for  example,  tlie  gain  of 
a  battle,  the  capture  of  an  important  ma- 
gazine— believes  in  something  which  it  is 
ot»rtaiuly  very  possible  to  imagine,  but 
which  there  is  no  warrant  for  in  history ; 
for  there  are  upon  the  whole  very  few 
instances  where  an^nhing  great'  has 
resulted  from  such  surprises;  from  which 


we  may  justly  conclude  that  inhe- 
rent difficidties  lie  in  the  way  of  their 
success. 

Certainly,  whoever  would  consxdt  his- 
tory on  such  points  must  not  depend  on 
sundry  battle  steeds  of  historical  critics, 
on  their  wise  dicta  and  self  complacent 
terminology,  but  look  at  facts  with  his 
own  eyes.  There  is,  for  instance,  a  cer- 
tain day  in  the  campaign  in  Silesia,  1761, 
which,  in  this  respect,  has  attained  a 
kind  of  notoriety.  It  is  the  22nd  July, 
on  which  Frederick  the  Great  grained  on 
Laudon  the  march  to  Nossen,  near  Neisse, 
by  which,  as  is  said,  the  junction  of  the 
Austrian  and  Kussian  armies  in  Upper 
SUesia  bec£une  impossible,  and,  therefore, 
a  period  of  four  weeks  was  gained  by  the 
King.  Whoever  reads  over  this  occur- 
rence carefully  in  the  principal  histories,* 
and  considers  it  impartially,  will,  in  the 
march  of  the  22nd  July,  never  find  this 
importance  ;  and  geneitdly  in  the  whole 
of  the  fashionable  log^c  on  this  subject, 
he  will  see  nothing  but  contradictions;  but 
in  the  proceedings  of  Laudon,  in  this  re- 
nowned period  of  manoeuvres,  much  that 
is  unaccountable.  How  could  one,  with 
a  thirst  for  truth  and  clear  conviction, 
accept  such  historical  evidence  ? 

When  we  promise  ourselves  great 
effects  in  a  campaign  from  the  principle 
of  surprising,  we  think  upon  great 
activity,  rapid  resolutions,  and  forced 
marches,  as  the  means  of  producing 
them ;  but  that  these  things,  even  when 
forthcoming  in  a  veiy  high  degree,  wiU 
not  always  produce  the  desired  effect^ 
we  see  in  examples  given  by  two 
generals,  who  may  be  allowed  to  have 
had  the  greatest  talent  in  the  use  of 
these  means,  Frederick  the  Great  and 
Buonaparte.  The  first  when  ho  left 
Dresden  so  suddenly  in  July,  1760,  and 
falling  upon  Lascy,  then  turned  against 


•  Tempelhof,  The  Veteiwi,  Frederick  the  Great. 
Compuvalso  ^CUusewiu)  '^Hinterlftsscne  Werke,*' 
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Dresden,  gained  nothing  bj  the  whole  of 
that  intermezzo,  but  rather  placed  his 
affairs  in  a  condition  notably  worse, 
as  Glatz  fell  in  the  mean  time. 

In  1813,  Buonaparte  turned  suddenly 
from  Dresden  twice  against  Bliicher,  to 
say  nothing  of  his  incursion  into  Bohemia 
from  Upper  Lusatia,  and  both  times 
without  in  the  least  measure  attaining 
his  object  They  were  blows  in  the  air 
which  only  cost  him  time  and  force,  and 
might  have  placed  him  in  a  dangerous 
position  in  Dresden. 

Therefore,  even  in  this  field,  a  surprise 
does  not  necessarily  meet  with  great  suc- 
cess through  the  mere  activity,  energy, 
and  resolution  of  the  commander ;  it  must 
be  favoured  by  other  circumstances.  But 
we  by  no  means  deny  that  there  can  be 
success;  w^e  only  connect  with  it  a  necessity 
of  favourable  circumstances,  which,  cer- 
tainly, do  not  occur  very  frequently,  ajid 
>%  hich  the  commander  can  seldom  bring 
about  himself. 

Just  those  two  generals  afford  each  a 
striking  illustration  of  this.  We  take 
first  Buonaparte  in  his  famous  enterprise 
against  Blucher's  army  in  1814,  when  it 
was  separated  from  the  Grand  Army,  and 
descending  the  Mame.  It  would  not  be 
easy  to  find  a  two  days'  march  to  surprise 
the  enemy  productive  of  greater  results 
than  this  ;  BlUcher's  army,  extended  over 
a  distance  of  three  days'  march,  was 
beaten  in  detail,  and  sufiered  a  loss 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  defeat  in  a  great 
battle.  This  was  completely  the  effect  of 
a  surprise,  for  if  Blucher  had  thought  of 
such  a  near  possibility  of  an  attack  from 
Buonaparte  he  would  have  organised  his 
march  quite  differently.  To  this  mistake 
of  BlUcher's  the  result  is  to  be  attributed. 
Buonaparte  did  not  know  all  these 
circumstances,  and  so  there  was  a  piece 
of  good  fortune  that  mixed  itself  up  in 
his  favour. 

It  is  the  8£une  with  the  battle  of 
Liegnitz,  1760.  Frederick  the  Great 
gained  this  fine  victory  through  altering 


during  the  night  a  position  which  he  had 
just  before  taken  up.  Laudon  was 
through  this  completely  surprised,  and 
lost  70  pieces  of  artillery  and  1 0, 000  men. 
Although  Frederick  the  Great  had  at 
this  time  adopted  the  principle  of  moving 
backwards  and  forwards  in  order  to  make 
a  battle  impossible,  or  at  least  to  dis- 
concert the  enemy's  plans,  still  the  altera- 
tion of  position  on  the  night  of  the  14- 
15  was  not  made  exactly  with  that  inten- 
tion, but  as  the  King  himself  says, 
because  the  position  of  the  14th  did  not 
please  him.  Here,  therefore,  also  chance 
was  hard  at  work ;  without  this  happy 
conjunction  of  the  attack  and  the  change 
of  position  in  the  night,  and  the  difficult 
nature  of  the  country,  the  result  would 
not  have  been  the  same. 

Also  in  the  higher  and  highest  province 
of  Strategy  there  are  some  instances  of 
surprises  fruitful  in  results.  We  shall 
only  cite  the  brilliant  marches  of  the 
great  elector  against  the  Swedes  from 
Franconia  to  Fomerania,  and  from  the 
Mark  (Brandenburg)  to  the  Pregel  in 
1757,  and  the  celebrated  passage  of  the 
Alps  by  Buonaparte,  1800.  In  the  latter 
cajse  an  army  gave  up  its  whole  theatre 
of  war  by  a  capitulation,  and  in  1757 
another  army  was  very  near  giving  up 
its  theatre  of  war  and  itself  as  weU. 
Lastly,  as  an  instance  of  a  war  wholly 
unexpected,  we  may  bring  forward  the 
invasion  of  Silesia  by  Frederick  the 
Great.  Great  and  powerful  are  here  the 
results  everywhere,  but  such  events  are 
not  common  in  history  if  we  do  not 
confuse  with  them  cases  in  which  a  state, 
for  want  of  activity  and  energy  (Saxony 
1756,  and  Eussia,  1812),  has  not  com- 
pleted its  preparations. 

Now  there  stiU  remains  an  observation 
which  concerns  the  essence  of  the  thing. 
A  surprise  can  only  be  effected  by  that 
party  which  gives  the  law  to  the  other ; 
and  he,  who  is  in  the  right  gives  the  law. 
If  we  surprise  the  adversary  by  a  wrong 
measure,  then  instead  of  reaping  good 
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results,  we  may  have  to  bear  a  sound 
blow  in  return ;  in  any  case  the  adversary 
need  not  trouble  himself  much  about  our 
surprise,  he  has  in  our  mistake  the 
means  of  turning  off  the  evil.  As  the 
offensive  includes  in  itself  much  more 
positive  action  than  the  defensive,  so  the 
surprise  is  certainly  more  in  its  place 
with  the  assailant,  but  by  no  means 
invariably,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see. 
Mutual  surprises  by  the  offensive  and 
defensive  may  therefore  meet,  and  then 
that  one  will  have  the  advantage  who 
has  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  the  best. 

So  should  it  be,  but  practical  life  does 
not  keep  to  this  line  so  exactly,  and  that 
for  a  very  simple  reason.  The  moral  effects 
which  attend  a  surprise  often  convert 


the  worst  case  into  a  good  one  for  the 
side  they  favour,  and  do  not  allow  the 
other  to  make  any  regular  determination. 
We  have  here  in  view  more  than  any- 
where else  not  only  the  chief  com- 
mander, but  each  single  one,  because  a 
surprise  has  the  effect  in  particular  of 
greatly  loosening  imity,  so  that  the 
individuality  of  each  separate  leader 
easily  comes  to  light. 

Much  depends  here  on  the  general 
relation  in  which  the  two  parties  stand 
to  each  other.  If  the  one  side  through  a 
general  moral  superiority  can  intimidate 
and  outdo  the  other,  then  he  can  make 
use  of  the  surprise  with  more  success, 
and  even  reap  good  fruit  where  properly 
he  should  come  to  ruin. 


CHAPTER    X. 


STRATAGEM. 


Stratagem  implies  a  concealed  intention, 
and  therefore  is  opposed  to  straightfor- 
ward dealing,  in  the  same  way  as  wit  is 
the  opposite  of  direct  proof.  It  has  there- 
fore nothing  in  common  with  means  of 
persuasion,  of  self-interest,  of  force,  but  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  deceit,  because  that 
likewise  conceals  its  object.  It  is  itself 
a  deceit  as  well  when  it  is  done,  but 
still  it  differs  from  what  is  commonly 
called  deceit,  in  this  respect  that  there  is 
no  direct  breach  of  woni.  The  deceiver 
by  stratagem  leaves  it  to  the  person  him- 
self whom  he  is  deceiving  to  commit  the 
errors  of  imderstcmding  which  at  last, 
flowing  into  one  result,  suddenly  change 
the  nature  of  things  in  his  eyes.  We 
may  therefore  say,  as  Vfii  is  a  sleight  of 
hand    with    ideas    and    conceptions,   so 


stratagem  is  a  sleight  of  hand  with 
actions. 

At  first  sight  it  appears  as  if  strategy 
had  not  improperly  derived  its  name 
from  stratagem ;  and  that,  with  all  the 
real  and  apparent  changes  which  the 
whole  character  of  war  has  undergone 
since  the  time  of  the  Greeks,  this  term 
still  points  to  its  real  nature. 

If  we  leave  to  tactics  the  actual 
delivery  of  the  blow,  the  battle  itself  and 
look  upon  strategy  as  the  art  of  using 
this  means  with  skill,  then  besides  the 
forces  of  the  character,  such  as  burning 
ambition  which  always  presses  like  a 
spring,  a  strong  will  which  hardly  bends 
etc.,  etc.,  there  seems  no  subjective 
quality  so  suited  to  guide  and  inspire 
strategic    activity    as    stratagem.     The 
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general  tendency  to  Burprise,  treated  of 
in  the  foregoing  chapter,  points  to  this 
conclusion,  for  there  is  a  degree  of  stra- 
tagem, be  it  ever  so  small,  which  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  every  attempt  to  sur- 
prise. 

But  however  much  we  feel  a  desire  to 
see  the  actors  in  war  outdo  each  other 
in  hidden  activity,  readiness,  and  stra- 
tagem, still  we  must  admit  that  these 
qualities  show  themselves  but  little  in 
history,  and  have  rarely  been  able  to 
work  their  way  to  the  surface  from 
amongst  the  mass  of  relations  and  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  explanation  of  this  is  obvious, 
and  it  is  almost  identical  with  the  subject 
matter  of  the  preceding  chapter. 

Strategy  knows  no  other  activity  than 
the  reg^ulating  of  combat  with  the  mea- 
sures which  relate  to  it.  It  has  no  con- 
cern, like  ordinary  life,  with  transactions 
which  consist  merely  of  words — that  is, 
in  expressions,  declarations,  etc.  But 
these,  which  are  very  inexpensive,  are 
chiefly  the  means  with  which  the  wily 
one  takes  in  those  he  practises  upon. 

That  which  there  is  like  it  in  war, 
plans  and  orders  given  merely  as  make- 
believes,  false  reports  sent  on  purpose  to 
the  enemy — is  usually  of  so  little  effect 
in  the  strategic  field  that  it  is  only  re- 
sorted to  in  particular  cases  which  offer 
of  themselves,  therefore  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  spontaneous  action  which  ema- 
nates from  the  leader. 

But  such  measures  as  carrjring  out 
the  arrangements  for  a  battle,  so  far  as 
to  impose  upon  the  enemy,  require  a 
considerable  expenditure  of  time  and 
power;  of  course,  the  greater  the  im- 
pression to  be  made,  the  greater  the  ex- 
penditure in  these  respects.  And  as  this 
is  usually  not  given  for  the  purpose,  very 


few  demonstrations,  so-called,  in  strategy, 
effect  the  object  for  which  they  are  de- 
signed. In  fact,  it  is  dangerous  to  de- 
tach large  forces  for  any  length  of  time 
merely  for  a  trick,  because  there  is  always 
the  risk  of  its  being  done  in  vain,  and 
then  these  forces  are  wanted  at  the  deci- 
sive point. 

The  chief  actor  in  war  is  always  tho- 
roughly sensible  of  this  sober  truth,  and 
therefore  he  has  no  desire  to  play  at 
tricks  of  agility.  The  bitter  earnest- 
ness of  necessity  presses  so  fully  into 
direct  action  that  there  is  no  room  for 
that  game.  In  a  word,  the  pieces  on  the 
strategical  chess-board  want  that  mobi- 
lity which  is  the  element  of  stratagem 
and  subtilty. 

The  condusion  which  we  draw,  is  that 
a  correct  and  penetrating  eye  is  a  more 
necessary  and  more  useful  quality  for  a 
general  than  craftiness,  al&ough  that 
also  does  no  harm  if  it  does  not  exist  at 
the  expense  of  necessary  qualities  of 
the  heart,  which  is  only  too  often  the  case. 

But  the  weaker  the  forces  become 
which  are  under  the  command  of  stra- 
tegy, so  much  the  more  they  become 
adapted  for  stratagem,  so  that  to  the 
quite  feeble  and  little,  for  whom  no  pru- 
dence, no  sagacity  is  any  longer  sufficient 
at  the  point  where  all  art  seems  to  for- 
sake him,  stratagem  offers  itself  as  a  last 
resource.  The  more  helpless  his  situa- 
tion, the  more  everything  presses  to- 
wards one  single,  desperate  blow,  the 
more  readily  stratagem  comes  to  the  aid 
of  his  boldness.  Let  loose  from  all  fur- 
ther calculations,  freed  from  all  concern 
for  the  future,  boldness  and  stratagem 
intensify  each  other,  and  thus  collect  at 
one  point  an  infinitesimal  glimmering 
of  hope  into  a  single  ray,  which  may 
likewise  serve  to  kindle  a  flame. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


ASSEMBLY  OF  FOECES  IN  SPACE. 


The  best  strategy  is  always  to  he  very 
strong,  first  generally,  then  at  tlie  deci- 
sive point.  Therefore,  apart  from  the 
energy  which  creates  the  army,  a  work 
which  is  not  always  done  by  the  general, 
there  is  no  more  imperative  and  simpler 
law  for  strategy  than  to  keep  the  forces  con- 
centrated.— No  portion  is  to  be  separated 
from  the  main  body  unless  called  away 
by  some  urgent  necessity.  On  this 
maxim  we  stand  firm,  and  look  upon  it 
as  a  guide  to  be  depended  upon.  What 
are  the  reasonable  grounds  on  which  a 
detachment  of  forces  may  be  made  we 
shall  learn  by  degrees  Then  we  shall 
also  see  that  this  principle  cannot  have 
the  same  general  efifects  in  every  war. 


but  that  these  are  different  according  to 
the  means  and  end. 

It  seems  incredible,  and  yet  it  has 
happened  a  hundred  times,  that  troops 
have  been  divided  and  separated  merely 
through  a  mysterious  feeling  of  conven- 
tional manner,  without  any  clear  percep- 
tion of  the  reason. 

If  the  concentration  of  the  whole  force 
is  acknowledged  as  the  norm,  and 
every  division  and  sepeu-ation  as  an  ex- 
ception which  must  be  justified,  theu 
not  only  will  that  folly  be  completely 
avoided,  but  also  many  an  erroneoiis 
ground  for  separating  troops  will  be 
barred  admission. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


ASSEMBLY  OF   FORCES  IN  TIME. 


We  have  here  to  deal  with  a  conception 
which  in  real  Kfo  difiPuses  many  kinds  of 
illusory  light,  a  clear  definition  and  deve- 
lopment of  the  idea  is  therefore  necessary, 
and  we  hope  to  be  allowed  a  short 
analysis. 

War  is  the  shock  of  two  opposing 
forces  in  the  collision  with  each  other, 
from  which  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  the  stronger  not  only  destroys  the 
other,  but  carries  it  forward  with  it  in  its 
movement.  This  fundamentally  admits 
of  no  successive  action    of  powers,  but 


makes  the  simultaneous  application  of  all 
forces  intended  for  the  shock  appear  as  a 
primordial  law  of  war. 

80  it  is  in  reality,  but  only  so  far  as 
the  struggle  resembles  also  in  reality  a 
mechanical  shock,  but  when  it  consists  in 
a  lasting  mutual  action  of  destructive 
forces,  then  we  can  certainly  imagine  a 
successive  action  of  forces.  This  is  the 
case  in  tactics,  principally  because  fire- 
arms form  the  basis  of  all  tactics,  but 
also  for  other  reasons  as  well.  If  in  fire 
combat    1000  men  are  opposed  to  500, 
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then  the  gross  loss  is  calculated  from  the 
amount  of  the  enemy's  force  and  our 
own  ;  1,000  fire  twice  as  many  shots  as 
500,  but  more  shots  will  take  effect  on  the 
1,000  than  on  the  500  because  it  is  assumed 
that  they  stand  in  closer  order  than  the 
other.  If  we  were  to  suppose  the  num- 
ber of  hits  to  be  double,  then  the  losses 
on  each  side  would  be  equal.  From  the 
500  there  would  be  for  example  200  dis- 
abled, and  out  of  the  body  of  1,000  like- 
wise the  same ;  now  if  the  500  had  kept 
another  body  of  equal  number  quite  out 
of  fire,  then  both  sides  would  have  800 
effective  men ;  but  of  these,  on  the  one 
side  there  would  be  500  men  quite  fresh, 
fiiUy  supplied  with  ammunition,  and  in 
their  full  vigour ;  on  the  other  side  only 
800  all  alike  shaken  in  their  order,  in 
want  of  sufficient  ammunition  £bid  weak- 
ened in  physical  force.  The  assumption 
that  the  1,000  men  merely  on  account  of 
their  greater  number  would  lose  twice  as 
many  as  500  would  have  lost  in  their 
place,  is  certainly  not  correct ;  therefore 
the  greater  loss  which  that  side  suffers 
which  has  placed  the  half  of  its  force  in 
reserve,  must  be  regarded  as  a  disadvan- 
tage in  that  original  formation ;  further 
it  must  be  admitted,  that  in  the  generality 
of  cases  the  1,000  men  would  have  the 
advantage  at  the  first  commencement  of 
being  able  to  drive  their  opponent  out 
of  his  position  and  force  him  to  a  retro- 
grade movement ;  now,  whether  these  two 
advantages  are  a  counterpoise  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  finding  ourselves  with  800 
men  to  a  certain  extent  disorganised  by 
the  combat,  opposed  to  an  enemy  who  is 
not  materially  weaker  in  numbers  and 
who  has  500  quite  fresh  troops,  is  one 
that  cannot  be  decided  by  pursuing  an 
analysis  further,  we  must  here  rely  upon 
experience,  and  there  will  scarcely  be  an 
officer  experienced  in  War  who  will  not 
in  the  generality  of  cases  assign  the  ad- 
vantage to  that  side  which  has  the  fresh 
troops. 

In  this  way  it  becomes  evident  how  the 


employment  of  too  many  forces  in  com- 
bat may  be  disadvantageous  ;  for  what- 
ever advantasres  the  superiority  may  even 
give  in  the  fi^t  moment,  we  may  W  to 
pay  dearly  for  in  the  next.  < 

But  this  danger  only  lasts  as  long  as 
the  disorder,  the  state  of  confusion  and 
weakness  lasts,  in  a  word,  up  to  the  crisis 
which  every  combat  brings  with  it  even 
for  the  conqueror.  Within  the  duration 
of  this  relaxed  state  of  exhaustion,  the 
appearance  of  a  proportionate  number  of 
fresh  troops  is  decisive. 

But  when  this  disordering  effect  of 
victory  stops,  and  therefore  only  the 
moral  superiority  remains  which  every 
victory  gives,  then  it  is  no  longer  possible 
for  fresh  troops  to  restore  the  combat, 
they  would  only  be  carried  along  in  the 
general  movement ;  a  beaten  army  can 
not  be  brought  back  to  victory  a  day 
after  by  means  of  a  strong  reserve. 
Here  we  find  ourselves  at  the  source  of 
a  highly  material  difference  between  tac- 
tics and  strategy. 

The  tactical  results,  the  results  within 
the  four  comers  of  the  battle,  and  before 
its  close,  lie  for  the  most  part  within  the 
limits  of  that  period  of  disorder  and 
weakness.  But  the  strategic  result,  that 
is  to  say,  the  result  of  the  total  combat, 
of  the  victories  realised,  let  them  be 
small  or  great,  lies  completely  (beyond) 
outside  of  that  period.  It  is  only  when 
the  results  of  partial  combats  have  bound 
themselves  together  into  an  independent 
whole,  that  the  strategic  result  appears, 
but  then,  the  state  of  crisis  is  over,  the 
forces  have  resumed  their  original  form, 
and  are  now  only  weakened  to  the  extent 
of  those  actually  destroyed  (placed  hors  de 
combat). 

The  consequence  of  this  difference  is 
that  tactics  can  make  a  continued  use  of 
forces,  strategy  only  a  simultaneous  one. 

If  I  cannot,  in  tactics,  decide  all  by  the 
first  success,  if  I  have  to  fear  the  next 
moment,  it  follows  of  itself  that  I  employ 
only  so  much  of  my  force  for  the  success 
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of  the  first  moment  as  appears  sufficient 
for  that  object,  and  keep  the  rest  beyond 
the  reach  of  fire  or  conflict  of  any  kind, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  oppose  fresh  troops 
to  fresh,  or  with  such  to  overcome  those 
that  are  exhausted.  But  it  is  not  so  in 
strategy.  Partly,  as  we  have  just  shown, 
it  has  not  so  much  reason  to  fear  a  reac- 
tion after  a  success  realised,  because  with 
that  success  the  crisis  stops;  partly  all 
the  forces  strategically  employed  are  not 
necessarily  weakened.  Only  so  much  of 
them  as  has  been  tactically  in  conflict 
with  the  enemy's  force,  that  is,  engaged 
in  partial  combat,  is  weakened  by  it ; 
consequently,  only  so  much  as  was  un- 
avoidably necessary,  but  by  no  means 
all  whicli  was  strategically  in  conflict 
with  the  enemy,  unless  tactics  has 
expended  unnecessarily.  Corps  which, 
on  account  of  the  general  superiority  in 
numbers,  have  either  been  Httle  or  not 
at  all  engaged,  whose  presence  alone  has 
assisted  in  the  result,  are  after  the  deci- 
sion the  same  as  they  were  before,  and 
for  new  enterprises  as  efficient  as  if  they 
had  been  entirely  inactive.  How  greatly 
such  corps  which  thus  constitute  our 
excess  may  contribute  to  the  total  suc- 
cess is  evident  in  itself;  indeed,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  how  they  may  even  dimi- 
nish considerably  the  loss  of  the  forces 
engaged  in  tactical  conflict  on  our  side. 

If,  therefore,  in  strategy  the  loss  does 
not  increase  with  the  number  of  the 
troops  employed,  but  is  often  diminished 
by  it,  and  if,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
the  decision  in  our  favour  is,  by  that 
means,  the  more  certain,  then  it  follows 
naturally  that  in  strategy  we  can  never 
employ  too  many  forces,  and  consequently 
also  'diat  they  must  be  applied  simul- 
taneously to  the  immediate  purpose. 

But  we  must  vindicate  this  proposition 
upon  another  ground.  We  have  hitherto 
only  spoken  of  the  combat  itself;  it  is 
the  real  activity  in  war,  but  men,  time,  and 
space,  which  appear  as  the  elements  of 
this  activity,  must,  at  the  same  time,  be 


kept  in  view,  and  the  results  of  their  influ- 
ence brought  into  the  consideration  also. 

Fatigue,  exertion,  and  privation  consti- 
tute in  war  a  special  principle  of  destruc- 
tion, not  essentially  belonging  to  contest, 
but  more  or  less  inseparably  bound  up 
with  it,  and  certainly  one  which  especially 
belongs  to  strategy.  They  no  doubt 
exist  in  tactics  as  well,  and  perhaps  there 
in  the  highest  degree ;  but  as  the  duration 
of  the  tactical  acts  is  shorter,  therefore 
the  small  eflects  of  exertion  and  privation 
on  them  can  come  but  little  into  consi- 
deration.  But  in  strategy  on  the  other 
hand,  where  time  and  space  are  on  a 
larger  scale,  their  influence  is  not  only 
always  very  considerable,  but  often  quite 
decisive.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for 
a  victorious  army  to  lose  many  more  by 
sickness  than  on  the  fleld  of  battle. 

Ifi  therefore,  we  look  at  this  sphere  of 
destruction  in  strategy  in  the  same  manner 
as  we  have  considered  that  of  fire  and 
dose  combat  in  tactics,  then  we  may  well 
imagine  that  everything  which  comes 
within  its  vortex  will,  at  the  end  of  the 
campaign  or  of  any  other  strategic 
period,  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  weak- 
ness, which  makes  the  arrival  of  a 
fresh  force  decisive.  We  might  there- 
fore conclude  that  there  is  a  motive  in 
the  one  case  or  well  or  the  other  to  strive 
for  the  first  success  with  as  few  forces  as 
possible,  in  order  to  keep  up  this  fresh 
force  for  the  last. 

In  order  to  estimate  exactly  this  con- 
clusion, which,  in  many  cases  in  practice, 
will  have  a  great  appearance  of  truth, 
we  must  direct  our  attention  to  the  sepa- 
rate ideas  which  it  contains.  In  the  first 
place,  we  must  not  confuse  the  notion  of 
reinforcement  with  that  of  fresh  unused 
troops.  There  are  few  campaigns  at  the 
end  of  which  a  new  increase  of  force  is 
not  earnestly  desired  by  the  conqueror 
as  well  as  the  conquered,  and  indeed 
should  appear  decisive ;  but  that  is  not 
the  point  here,  for  that  increase  of  force 
could  not  be  necessary  if  the  force  had 
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been  that  mudi  larger  at  the  first.  But 
it  would  be  contrary  to  all  experience  to 
suppose  that  an  army  coming  fresh  into 
the  field  is  to  be  esteemed  higher  in  point 
of  moral  value  than  an  army  already  in 
the  field,  just  as  a  tactical  reserve  is  more 
to  be  esteemed  than  a  body  of  troops 
which  has  been  already  severely  handled 
in  the  fight.  Just  as  much  as  an  unfortu- 
nate campaign  lowers  the  courage  and 
moral  powers  of  an  army,  a  successful  one 
raises  these  elements  in  their  value.  In 
the  generality  of  cases,  therefore,  these 
influences  are  compensated,  and  then 
there  remains  over  and  above  as  clear 
gain  the  habituation  to  war.  We  should 
besides  look  more  here  to  success^  than 
to  unsuccessful  campaigns,  because  when 
the  greaterprobability  of  the  latter  maybe 
seen  beforehand,  without  doubt  forces  are 
wanted,  and,  therefore,  the  reserving  a  por- 
tion for  future  use  is  out  of  the  question. 

This  point  being  settled,  then  the 
question  is,  Do  the  losses  which  a  force 
sustains  through  fatigues  and  privations 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
force,  as  is  the  case  in  a  combat?  And  to 
that  we  answer  **  No." 

The  fatigues  of  war  result  in  a  great 
measure  from  the  dangers  with  which 
every  moment  of  the  act  of  war  is  more 
or  less  impregnated.  To  encounter  these 
dangers  at  all  points,  to  proceed  onwards 
with  security  in  the  execution  of  one's 
plans,  that  gives  employment  to  a  mul- 
titude of  agencies  which  make  up  the 
tactical  and  strategic  service  of  the  army. 
This  service  is  more  difficult  the  weaker 
an  army  is,  and  easier  as  its  numerical 
superiority  over  that  of  the  enemy  in- 
creases. Who  can  doubt  this  ?  A  cam- 
paign against  a  much  weaker  enemy  will 
therefore  cost  smaller  efibrts  than  against 
one  just  as  strong  or  stronger. 

So  much  for  the  fatigues.  It  is  some- 
what different  with  the  privations ;  they 
consiBt  chiefly  of  two  things,  the  want  of 
food,  and  the  want  of  shelter  for  the 
troops,  either  in  quarters  or  in  suitable 


camps.  Both  these  wants  wiU  no  doubt 
be  greater  in  proportion  as  the  number 
of  men  on  one  spot  is  greater.  But  does 
not  the  superiority  in  force  just  afford 
also  the  best  means  of  spreading  out  and 
finding  more  room,  and  therefore  more 
means  of  subsistence  and  shelter  ? 

If  Buonaparte,  in  his  invasion  of  Bussia 
in  IS  12,  concentrated  his  army  in  great 
masses  upon  one  single  road  in  a  manner 
never  heard  of  before,  and  thus  caused 
privations  equally  unparaUeled,  we  must 
ascribe  it  to  his  maxim  that  it  is  impossible 
to  he  too  strong  at  the  decisive  point.  Whe- 
ther in  this  instance  he  did  not  strain  the 
principle  too  far  is  a  question  which 
would  be  out  of  place  here;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that,  if  he  had  made  a  point  of  avoid- 
ing the  distress  which  was  by  that  means 
brought  about,  he  had  only  to  advance 
on  a  greater  breadth  of  front.  Boom  was 
not  wanted  for  the  purpose  in  Bussia, 
and  in  very  few  cases  can  it*  be  wanted. 
Therefore,  from  this  no  ground  can  be 
deduced  to  prove  that  the  simultaneous 
employment  of  very  superior  forces  must 
produce  greater  weakening.  But  now, 
supposing  that  in  spite  of  the  general 
relief  afforded  by  setting  apart  a  portion 
of  the  army,  wind  and  weather  and  the 
toils  of  war  had  produced  a  diminution 
even  on  the  part  which  as  a  spare  force 
had  been  reserved  for  later  use,  still  we 
must  take  a  comprehensive  general  view 
of  the  whole,  and  therefore  ask.  Will  this 
diminution  of  force  suffice  to  counter- 
balance the  gain  in  forces,  which  we, 
through  our  superiority  in  numbers,  may 
be  able  to  make  in  more  ways  than  one  ? 

But  there  still  remains  a  most  impor- 
tant point  to  be  noticed.  In  a  partial 
combat,  the  force  required  to  obtain  a 
great  residt,  which  has  been  proposed, 
can  be  approximately  estimated  without 
much  difficulty,  and,  consequently,  we  can 
form  an  idea  of  what  is  super^uous.  In 
strategy  this  may  be  said  to  be  impossible, 
because  the  strategic  result  has  no  such 
well-defined  object  and  no  such  circum- 
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Lastly,  there  are  a  number  of  instances 
to  be  found,  in  which  all  the  available 
forces  were  not  really  brought  into  the 
battle,  or  into  the  war,  because  the 
superiority  of  numbers  was  not  considered 
to  have  that  importance  which  in  the 
nature  of  things  belongs  to  it. 

If  we  are  thoroughly  penetrated  with 
the  conviction  that  wi^  a  considerable 
superiority  of  numbers  everything  pos- 
sible is  to  be  effected,  then  it  cannot  fail 
that  this  clear  conviction  reacts  on  the 
preparations  for  the  war,  so  as  to  make  us 
appear  in  the  field  with  as  many  troops 
as  possible,  and  either  to  give  us  our- 
selves the  superiority,  or  at  least  to  guard 
against  the  enemy  obtaining  it.  So  much 
for  what  concerns  the  absolute  force  with 
which  the  war  is  to  be  conducted. 

The  measure  of  this  absolute  force  is 
determined  by  the  government;  and 
although  with  this  determination  the  real 
action  of  war  commences,  and  it  forms 
an  essential  part  of  the  strategy  of  the 
war,  still  in  most  cases  the  general 
who  is  to  command  these  forces  in  the 
war  must  regard  their  absolute  strength 
as  a  given  quantity,  whether  it  be  that 
he  has  had  no  voice  in  fixing  it,  or  that 
circumstances  prevented  a  sufficient  ex- 
pansion being  given  to  it. 

There  remains  nothing,  therefore,  where 
an  absolute  superiority  is  not  attainable, 
but  to  produce  a  relative  one  at  the 
decisive  point,  by  making  skilful  use  of 
what  we  have. 

The  calculation  of  space  and  time  ap- 
pears as  the  most  essential  thing  to  this 
end,  and  this  has  caused  that  subject  to 
be  regarded  as  one  which  embraces  nearly 
the  whole  art  of  using  military  forces. 
Indeed,  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  ascribe 
to  great  strategists  and  tacticians  a  mental 
organ  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  point. 

But  the  calculation  of  time  and  space, 

recollect  as  examples — the  first  in  a  passage  of  his 
first  part,  page  148 ;  the  other  in  his  correspondence 
relative  to  the  plan  of  operations  of  the  Russians  in 
1769. 


although  it  lies  universally  at  the  founda- 
tion of  strategy,  and  is  to  a  certain  extent 
its  daily  bread,  is  still  neitherwthe  most 
difficult,  nor  the  most  decisive  one. 

If  we  take  an  unprejudiced  glance  at 
military  history,  we  shall  find  that  the 
instances  in  which  mistakes  in  such  a  cal- 
culation have  proved  the  cause  of  serious 
losses  are  very  rare,  at  least  in  strategy. 
But  if  the  conception  of  a  skilful  com- 
bination of  time  and  space  is  fully  to 
account  for  every  instance  of  a  resolute 
and  active  commander  beating  several 
separate  opponents  with  one  and  the 
same  army  (Frederick  the  Great,  Buo- 
naparte), then  we  perplex  ourselves  un- 
necessarily with  conventional  language. 
For  the  sake  of  clearness  and  the  profit- 
able use  of  conceptions,  it  is  necessary 
that  things  should  always  be  called  by 
their  right  names. 

The  right  appreciation  of  their  oppo- 
nents (Daun,  Schwartzenburg),  the  au- 
dacity to  leave  for  a  short  space  of  time 
a  small  force  only  before  them,  energy  in 
forced  marches,  boldness  in  sudden  at- 
tacks, the  intensified  activity  which  g^at 
souls  acquire  in  the  moment  of  danger, 
these  are  the  grounds  of  such  victories ; 
and  what  have  these  to  do  with  the 
ability  to  make  an  exact  calculation  of 
two  such  simple  things  as  time  and 
space  ? 

But  even  this  ricochetting  play  of 
forces,  "when  the  victories  at  Bosbach 
and  Montmirail  give  the  impulse  to  vic- 
tories at  Leuthen  and  Montereau,"  to 
which  g^eat  generals  on  the*  defensive 
have  often  trusted,  is  still,  if  we  would  be 
clear  and  exact,  only  a  rare  occurrence 
in  history. 

Much  more  frequently  the  relative  su- 
periority— ^that  is,  the  skilful  assemblage 
of  superior  forces  at  the  decisive  point- 
has  its  foundation  in  the  right  apprecia- 
tion of  those  points,  in  the  judicious 
direction  which  by  that  means  has  been 
given  to  the  forces  from  the  very  first,  and 
in  the  resolution  required  to  sacrifice  the 
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unimportant  to  the  advantage  of  the  im- 
portant— that  is,  to  keep  the  forces  con- 
centrated in  an  overpowering  mass.  In 
this,  Frederick  the  Great  and  Buonaparte 
are  particularly  charcM^teristic. 

We  think  we  have  now  allotted  to  the 
superiority  in  numbers  the  importance 
which  belongs  to  it ;  it  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  fundamental  idea,  always  to  be 
aimed  at  before  all  and  as  far  as  possible. 

But  to  regard  it  on  this  account  as  a 


necessary  condition  of  victoiy,  would  be  a 
complete  misconception  of  our  exposition; 
in  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  it 
there  lies  much  rather  nothing  more 
than  the  value  which  should  attach  to 
numerical  strength  in  the  combat.  If 
that  strength  is  made  as  groat  as  possible, 
then  the  maxim  is  satisfied ;  a  review  of 
the  total  relations  must  then  decide  whe- 
ther or  not  the  combat  is  to  be  avoided 
fdr  want  of  sufficient  force. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  SURPRISE. 


Fbom  the  subject  of  the  foregoing  chap- 
ter, the  general  endeavour  to  attain  a 
relative  superiority,  there  follows  another 
endeavour  which  must  consequently  be 
just  as  general  in  its  nature  :  this  is  the 
surprise  of  the  enemy.  It  Kes  more  or 
less  at  the  foundation  of  all  undertakings, 
for  without  it  the  preponderance  at  Uie 
decisive  point  is  not  properly  conceivable. 
The  surprise  is,  therefore,  the  medium 
to  numerical  superiority;  but  it  is  besides 
that  also  to  be  regarded  as  a  substantive 
principle  in  itself,  on  account  of  its  moral 
effect.  When  it  is  successful  in  a  high 
degree,  confusion  and  broken  courage  in 
the  enemy's  ranks  are  the  consequences  ; 
and  of  the  degree  to  which  these  multiply 
a  success,  there  are  examples  enough, 
great  and  small.  We  are  not,  on  this 
account,  speaking  now  of  the  particular 
surprise  which  belongs  to  the  attack,  but 
of  the  endeavour  by  measures  generally, 
and  especially  by  the  distribution  of 
forces,  to  surprise  the  enemy,  which  can 
be  imagined  just  as  well  in  the  defensive. 


and  which  in  the  tactical  defence  peurti- 
cularly  is  a  great  chief  point. 

We  say,  surprise  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  all  undertakings  without  exception, 
only  in  very  different  degrees  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  undertaking  and  other 
circumstances. 

This  difference,  indeed,  commences  in 
the  properties  or  peculiarities  of  the 
army  and  its  commander,  in  those  even 
of  the  government. 

Secrecy  and  rapidity  are  the  two  fac- 
tors of  this  product;  and  these  suppose  in 
the  government  and  the  commander-in- 
chief  great  energy,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
army  a  high  sense  of  military  duty.  With 
effeminacy  and  loose  principles  it  is  in 
vain  to  calculate  upon  a  surprise.  But 
so  general,  indeed  so  indispensable,  as  is 
this  endeavour,  and  true  as  it  is  that  it 
is  never  wholly  unproductive  of  effect, 
still  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  it  seldom 
succeeds  to  a  remarkable  degree,  and  that 
this  is  in  the  nature  of  the  thing.  We 
should  form   an  erroneous  idea    if  we 
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ous  the  more  the  measure  has  a  tendency 
towards  being  one  of  a  general  nature. 

We  have  seen  that  the  decision  of  a 
partial  combat  is  nothing  in  itself,  but 
that  all  partial  combats  only  find  their 
complete  solution  in  the  decision  of  the 
total  combat. 

But  even  this  decision  of  the  total 
combat  has  only  a  relative  meaning  of 
many  diflterent  gradations,  according  as 
the  force  over  which  the  victory  has 
been  gained  forms  a  more  or  less  great 
and  important  part  of  the  whole.  The 
lost  battle  of  a  corps  may  be  repaired  by 
the  victory  of  the  army.  Even  the  lost 
battle  of  an  army  may  not  only  be  coun- 
terbalanced by  file  gain  of  a  more  im- 
portant one,  but  converted  into  a  fortu- 
nate event  (the  two  days  of  Culm,  1813). 
No  one  can  doubt  this ;  but  it  is  just  as 
clear  that  the  weight  of  each  victory  (the 
Buccessful  issue  of  each  total  combat)  is 
80  much  the  more  substantial  the  more 
important  the  part  conquered,  and  that 
therefore  the  possibility  of  repairing  the 
loss  by  subsequent  events  diminishes  in 
the  same  proportion.  In  another  place 
we  shall  have  to  examine  this  more  in 
detail;  it  suffices  for  the  present  to  have 
drawn  attention  to  the  indubitable  exist- 
ence of  this  progression. 

If  we  now  add  lastly  to  these  two  con- 
siderations the  third,  which  is,  that  if  the 
persistent  use  of  forces  in  tactics  always 
shifts  the  great  result  to  the  end  of  the 
whole  act,  the  law  of  the  simultaneous 
use  of  the  forces  in  strategy,  on  the  con- 
trary, lets  the  principal  result  (which 
need  not  be  the  final  one)  take  place 
almost  always  at  the  commencement  of 
the  great  (or  whole)  act,  then  in  these 
three  results  we  have  grounds  sufficient 
to  find  strategic  reserves  always  more 
superfluous,  always  more  useless,  always 
more  dangerous  the  more  general  their 
destination. 

But  the  point  where  the  idea  of  a 
strategic  reserve  begins  to  become  incon- 
sistent is  not  difficult  to  determine:  it 


lies  in  the  suprsme  deemon.  Employment 
must  be  given  to  all  the  forces  within 
the  space  of  the  supreme  decision,  and 
every  reserve  (active  force  available) 
which  is  only  intended  for  use  after  that 
decision  is  opposed  to  common  sense. 

If,  therefore,  tactics  has  in  its  reserves 
the  means  of  not  only  meeting  unforeseen 
dispositions  on  the  part  of  the  enemy, 
but  also  of  repairing  that  which  never 
can  be  foreseen,  the  result  of  the  combat, 
should  that  be  unfortunate ;  strategy  on 
the  other  hand  must,  at  least  as  far  as 
relates  to  the  capital  residt,  renounce  the 
use  of  these  means.  As  a  rule,  it  can 
only  repair  the  losses  sustained  at  one 
point  by  advantages  gained  at  another, 
in  a  few  cases  by  moving  troops  from 
one  point  to  another;  the  idea  of  pre- 
paring for  such  reverses  by  placing  forces 
in  reserve  beforehand,  can  never  be  en- 
tertained in  strategy. 

We  have  pointed  out  as  an  absurdity 
the  idea  of  a  strategic  reserve  which  is  not 
to  co-operate  in  the  capital  result,  and 
as  it  is  so  beyond  a  doubt,  we  should 
not  have  been  led  into  such  an  analysis  as 
we  have  made  in  these  two  chapters,  were 
it  not  that,  in  the  disguise  of  other  ideas,  it 
looks  like  something  better,  and  frequently 
makes  its  appearance.  One  person  sees 
in  it  the  acme  of  strategic  sagacity  and 
foresight ;  another  rejects  it,  and  with  it 
the  idea  of  any  reserve,  consequently 
even  of  a  tactical  one.  This  confusion 
of  ideas  is  transferred  to  real  life,  and  if 
we  would  see  a  memorable  instance  of  it 
we  have  only  to  call  to  mind  that  Prussia 
in  1806  left  a  reserve  of  20,000  men  can- 
toned in  the  Mark,  under  Prince  Eugene 
of  Wurtemberg,  which  could  not  possibly 
reach  the  Saale  in  time  to  be  of  any  use, 
and  that  another  force  of  25,000  men  be- 
longing to  this  power  remained  in  Eastand 
8outh  Prussia,  destined  only  to  be  put  on 
a  weu--footing  afterwards  as  a  reserve. 

After  these  examples  we  cannot  be 
accused  of  having  been  fighting  with 
windmills. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 


ECONOMY  OF  F0ECE8. 


The  road  of  reason,  as  we  have  said, 
seldom  allows  itself  to  be  reduced  to  a 
mathematical  line  by  principles  and 
opinions.  There  remains  always  a  cer- 
tain  margin.  But  it  is  the  same  in  all 
the  practical  arts  of  life.  For  the  lines 
of  beauty  there  are  no  abscisses  and 
ordinates;  circles  and  elHpses  are  not 
described  by  means  of  their  algebraical 
formulsB.  The  actor  in  war  therefore  soon 
finds  he  must  trust  himself  to  the  delicate 
tact  of  judgment  which,  founded  on 
natural  quickness  of  perception,  and  edu- 
cated by  reflection,  cdmost  unconsciously 
seizes  upon  the  right ;  he  soon  finds  that 
at  one  time  he  must  simplify  the  law  (by 
reducing  it)  to  some  prominent  charac- 
teristic points  which  form  his  rules ;  that 
at  another  the  adopted  method  must  be- 
come the  stafi^  on  which  he  leans. 

ks  one  of  these  simplified  characteris- 
tic points  as  a  mental  appliance,  we  look 
upon  the  principle  of  watching  continu- 


ally over  the  co-operation  of  all  forces,  or 
in  other  words,  of  keeping  constantly  in 
view  that  no  part  of  them  should  ever  be 
idle.  Whoever  has  forces  where  the 
enemy  does  not  give  them  sufficient  em- 
ployment, whoever  has  part  of  his  forces 
on  the  march — ^that  is,  aUows  them  to  lie 
dead — while  the  enemy's  are  fighting,  he 
is  a  bad  manager  of  his  forces.  In  this 
sense  there  is  a  waste  of  forces,  which  is 
even  worse  than  the  employment  to  no 
purpose.  If  there  must  be  action,  then 
the  first  point  is  that  all  parts  act,  because 
the  most  purposeless  activity  still  keeps 
employed  and  destroys  a  portion  of  the 
enemy's  force,  whilst  troops  completely 
inactive  are  for  the  moment  quite  neu- 
tralised. Unmistakably  this  idea  is 
bound  up  with  the  principles  contained 
in  the  last  three  chapters,  it  is  the  same 
truth,  but  seen  from  a  somewhat  more 
comprehensive  point  of  view  and  con- 
densed into  a  single  conception. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


GEOMETRICAL  ELEMENT. 


The  length  to  which  the  geometrical 
element  or  form  in  the  disposition  of 
military  force  in  war  can  become  a  pre- 
dominant principle,  we  see  in  the  art 
of  fortification,  where  geometry  looks 
after  the  great  and  the  little.     Also  in 


tactics  it  plays  a  groat  part.  It  is  the 
basis  of  elementary  tactics,  or  of  the 
theory  of  moving  troops ;  but  in  field 
fortification,  as  well  as  in  the  theory  of 
positions,  and  of  their  attack,  its  angles 
and  lines  nde  like  lawgivers  who  have  to 
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decide  the  contest.  Many  things  here  were 
at  one  time  mis-applied,  and  others  were 
mere  Mbbles ;  still,  however  in  the  tactics 
of  the  present  day,  in  which  in  every 
combat  the  aim  is  to  surround  the  enemy, 
the  geometrical  element  has  attained 
anew  a  great  importance  in  a  very  simple, 
certainly,  but  constantly  recurring  ap- 
plication. Nevertheless,  in  tactics,  where 
all  is  more  movable,  where  the  moral 
forces,  individiial  traits,  and  chance  are 
more  influential  than  in  a  war  of  sieges, 
the  geometrical  element  can  never  attain 
to  £e  same  degree  of  supremacy  as  in 
the  latter.  But  less  still  is  its  influence 
in  strategy ;  certainly  here,  also,  form  in 
the  disposition  of  troops,  the  shape  of 
countries  and  states  is  of  great  impor- 
tance ;  but  the  geometrical  element  is  not 
decisive  here,  as  in  fortification,  and  not 
near  so  important  as  in  tactics. — ^The 
manner  in  which  this  influence  exhibits 
itself,  can  only  be  shown  by  degrees  at 
those  places  where  it  makes  its  ap- 
pearance, and  deserves  notice.  Here  we 
wish  more  to  direct  attention  to  the 
difference  which  there  is  between  tactics 
and  strategy  in  relation  to  it. 

In  tactics  time  and  space  quickly 
dwindle  to  their  absolute  minimum.  If  a 
body  of  troops  is  attacked  in  flank  and 
rear  by  the  enemy,  it  soon  gets  to  a  point 
where  retreat  no  longer  remains;  such 
a  position  is  very  close  to  an  absolute 
impossibility  of  continuing  the  fight; 
it  must  therefore  extricate  itself  from  it, 
or  avoid  getting  into  it.  This  gives 
to  all  combinations  aiming  at  this 
from  the  first  commencement  a  great  effi- 
ciency, which  chiefly  consists  in  the 
disquietude  which  it  causes  the  enemy 
as  to  consequences.  This  is  why  the 
geometrical  disposition  of  the  forces,  is 


such  an  important  factor  in  .thet  actical 
product 

In  strategy  this  is  only  faintly  reflected, 
on  account  of  the  greater  space  and  time. 
We  do  not  fire  from  one  theatre  of  war 
upon  another;  and  often  weeks  and 
months  must  pass  before  a  strategic 
movement  designed  to  surroimd  the 
enemy  can  be  executed.  Further,  the 
distances  are  so  great  that  the  probabi- 
lity of  hitting  the  right  point  at  last,  even 
with  the  best  arrangements,  is  but  small. 

In  strategy  therefore  the  scope  for  such 
combinations,  that  is  for  those  resting  on 
the  geometrical  element,  is  much  smiuler, 
and  for  the  same  reason  the  effect  of  an 
advantage  once  actually  gained  at  any 
point  is  much  greater.  Such  advantage 
has  time  to  bring  all  its  effects  to  ma^ 
turity  before  it  is  disturbed,  or  quite 
neutralised  therein,  by  any  counteracting 
apprehensions.  We  therefore  do  not 
hesitate  to  regard  as  an  established  truths 
that  in  strategy  more  depends  on  the 
number  and  the  magnitude  of  the  vic- 
torious combats,  than  on  the  form  of  the 
great  lines  by  which  they  are  connected. 

A  view  just  the  reverse  has  been  a 
favourite  tiieme  of  modem  theory,  be- 
cause a  greater  importance  was  supposed 
to  be  ti^us  given  to  strategy,  and,  as 
the  higher  frinctions  of  the  mind  were 
seen  in  strategy,  it  was  thought  by  that 
means  to  ennoble  war,  and,  as  it  was 
said — through  a  new  substitution  of  ideas 
—  to  make  it  more  scientific.  We 
hold  it  to  be  one  of  the  princi- 
pal uses  of  a  complete  theory  openly 
to  expose  such  vagaries,  and  as  the  geo- 
metrical element  is  the  fimdamental  idea 
from  which  theory  usually  proceeds, 
therefore  we  have  expressly  brought  out 
this  point  in  strong  relief. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


ON  THE  SUSPENSION  OF  THE  ACT  IN  WARFARE. 


If  one  looks  at  war  as  an  act  of  mutual 
destructiony  we  must  of  necessity  imagine 
both,  parties  in  a  general  way  as  making 
some  progress;  but  at  the  same  time,  as 
regards  the  existing  moment,  we  must 
almost  just  as  necessarily  suppose  the 
one  party  in  a  state  of  expectation,  and 
only  the  other  actually  advancing,  for 
circumstances  can  never  be  exactly  the 
same  on  both  sides,  or  continue  so.  In 
time  a  change  must  ensue,  from  which  it 
follows  that  the  present  moment  is  more 
favourable  to  one  side  than  the  other. 
Now  if  we  suppose  that  both  commanders 
have  a  fall  knowledge  of  this  circum- 
stance, then  the  one  has  a  motive  for 
action,  which  at  the  same  time  is  a 
motive  for  the  other  to  wait ;  therefore, 
according  to  this  it  cannot  be  for  the 
interest  of  both  at  the  same  time  to  ad- 
vance, nor  can  waiting  be  for  the  interest 
of  both  at  the  same  time.  This  oppo- 
sition of  interest  as  rdgards  the  object  is 
not  deduced  here  from  the  principle  of 
general  polarity,  and  therefore  is  not  in 
opposition  to  tiie  argument  in  the  fifth 
chapter  of  the  second  book ;  it  depends 
on  the  fact  that  here  in  reality  the  same 
thing  is  at  once  an  incentive  or  motive 
to  both  commanders,  namely  the  proba- 
bility of  improving  or  impairing  their 
position  by  future  action. 

But  even  if  we  suppose  the  possibility 
of  a  perfect  equality  of  circumstances  in 
this  respect,  or  if  we  take  into  account 
that  through  imperfect  knowledge  of 
their  mutual  position  such  an  equality 
may  appear  to  the  two  commanders  to 
subsist,  still  the  difference  of  political 
objects  does  away  with  this  possibility 
of  suspension.    One  of  the  parties  must 


of  necessity  be  assumed  politically  to 
be  the  aggressor,  because  no  war  coidd 
take  place  from  defensive  intentions  on 
both  sides.  But  the  aggressor  has  the 
positive  object,  the  defender  merely  a 
negative  one.  To  the  first  then  belongs 
the  positive  action,  for  it  is  only  by  that 
mecuis  that  he  can  attain  the  positive 
object;  therefore,  in  cases  where  both 
parties  are  in  precisely  similar  circum- 
stances, the  aggressor  is  called  upon  to 
act  by  virtue  of  his  positive  object. 

Therefore,  accordmg  to  this  manner  of 
viewing  it,  a  suspension  in  the  act  of 
warfare,  strictly  speaking,  is  in  contra- 
diction with  the  nature  of  the  thing; 
because  two  armies,  being  two  incompati- 
ble elements,  should  destroy  one  another 
imremittingly,  just  as  fire  and  water  can 
never  put  themselves  in  equilibrum,  but 
act  and  react  upon  one  another,  until  one 
quite  disappears.  What  would  be  said 
of  two  wrestlers  who  remained  clasped 
round  each  other  for  hours  without  mak- 
ing a  movement.  Action  in  war,  there- 
fore, like  that  of  a  clock  which  is  woimd 
up,  shoidd  go  on  running  down  in  regular 
motion. — ^But  wild  as  is  the  nature  of  war 
it  still  wears  the  chains  of  human  weak- 
ness, and  the  contradiction  we  see  here, 
that  man  seeks  and  creates  dangers  which 
he  fears  at  the  same  time  will  astonish  no 
one. 

If  we  cast  a  glance  at  militaiy  history 
in  general,  there  we  find  so  much  the 
opposite  of  an  incessant  advance  towards 
the  aim,  that  standing  sttU  and  doing 
nothing  is  quite  plainly  the  normal  con- 
dition  of  an  army  in  tiiie  midst  of  war, 
acting y  the  exception.  This  must  almost 
raise  a  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  our 
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conception.  But  if  military  histoxy  has 
this  effect  by  the  great  body  of  its  events, 
60  also  the  latest  series  of  them  redeems 
our  view.  The  war  of  the  French  Be- 
volution  only  shows  too  plainly  its  reality, 
and  only  proves  too  plainly  its  necessity. 
In  that  war,  and  especially  in  the  cam- 
paign of  Buonaparte,  the  conduct  of  war 
attained  to  that  unlimited  degree  of 
energy  which  we  have  represented  as  the 
natural  law  of  the  element.  This  degree 
is  therefore  possible,  and  if  it  is  possible 
then  it  is  necessary. 

How  could  any  one  in  fact  justify  in 
the  eyes  of  reason  the  expenditure  of 
forces  in  war,  if  acting  was  not  the 
the  object?  The  baker  only  heats  his  oven 
if  he  has  bread  to  put  into  it ;  the  horse 
is  only  yoked  to  the  carriage  if  we  mean 
to  drive ;  why  then  make  the  enormous 
effort  of  a  War  if  we  look  for  nothing 
else  by  it  but  like  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy  ? 

So  much  in  justification  of  the  general 
principle :  now  as  to  its  modifications,  as 
far  as  they  lie  in  the  nature  of  the  thing 
and  are  independent  of  special  cases. 

There  are  three  causes  to  be  noticed 
here,  which  appear  as  innate  coimterpoises 
and  prevent  the  over-rapid  or  uncontroll- 
able movement  of  the  wheel- work. 

The  first,  which  produces  a  constant 
tendency  to  delay,  and  is  thereby  a  re- 
tarding principle,  is  the  natural  timidity 
and  want  of  resolution  in  the  human 
mind,  a  kind  of  power  of  gravity  in  the 
moral  world,  but  which  is  produced  not 
by  attractive,  but  by  repellent  forces, 
that  is  to  say,  by  dread  of  danger  and 
responsibility. 

In  the  burning  element  of  War,  ordi- 
nary natures  appear  to  become  heavier ; 
the  impulsion  given  must  therefore  be 
stronger  and  more  frequently  repeated 
if  the  motion  is  to  be  a  contmuous  one. 
The  mere  idea  of  the  object  for  which 
arms  have  been  taken  up  is  seldom  suffi- 
cient to  overcome  this  resistant  force,  and 
if  a  warlike  enteiprising  spirit  is  not  at 


the  head,  who  feels  himself  in  war  in  his 
natural  element,  as  much  as  a  fish  in  the 
ocean,  or  if  there  is  not  the  pressure 
from  above  of  some  great  responsibility, 
then  standing  still  will  be  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  progress  will  be  the  exception. 

The  second  cause  is  the  impeHection 
of  human  perception  and  judgment, 
which  is  greater  in  war  than  anywhere, 
because  a  person  hardly  knows  exactly 
his  own  position  from  one  moment  to 
another,  and  can  only  conjecture  on  slight 
grounds  that  of  the  enemy,  which  is 
purposely  concealed ;  this  often  gives  rise 
to  Uie  case  of  both  parties  looking  upon 
one  and  the  same  object  as  advantageous 
for  them,  while  in  reality  the  interest  of 
one  must  preponderate ;  thus  then  each 
may  think  he  acts  wisely  by  waiting 
another  moment,  as  we  have  already  said 
in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  second  book. 

The  third  cause  which  catches  hold,  like 
a  ratchet  wheel  in  machinery,  from  time 
to  time  producing  a  complete  stand  still, 
is  the  greater  strength  of  the  defensive 
form.  A  may  feel  too  weak  to  attack  B, 
from  which  it  does  not  follow  that  B,  is 
strong  enough  for  an  attack  on  A.  The 
addition  of  strength,  which  the  defensive 
gives  is  not  merely  lost  by  assuming  the 
offensive,  but  also  passes  to  the  enemy 
just  as,  fig^atively  expressed,  the  dif- 
ference oi  a^h  and  a^h  is  equal  to  2h 
Therefore  it  may  so  happen  that  both 
parties,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  not 
only  feel  themselves  too  weak  to  attack, 
but  also  are  so  in  reality. 

Thus  even  in  the  midst  of  the  art  of 
war  itself,  anxious  sagacity  and  the  ap- 
prehension of  too  great  danger  find  van- 
tage ground,  by  means  of  which  they  can 
exert  their  power,  and  tame  the  elemen- 
tary impetuosity  of  war. 

However,  at  the  same  time  these  causes 
without  an  exaggeration  of  their  effect, 
would  hardly  explain  the  long  states  of 
inactivity  which  took  place  in  military 
operations,  in  former  times,  in  wars  under- 
taken about  interests  of  no  great  import- 
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ance,  and  in  which  inactdyity  consumed 
nine-tenths  of  the  time  that  the  troops 
remained  under  arms.  This  feature  in 
these  wars,  is  to  be  traced  principally 
to  the  influence  which  the  demands  of 
the  one  party,  and  the  condition,  and 
feeling  of  the  other,  exercised  over  the 
conduct  of  the  operations,  as  has  been 
already  observed  in  the  chapter  on  the 
essence  and  object  of  war. 

These  things  may  obtain  such  a  pre- 
ponderating influence  as  to  make  of  war 
a  half-and-half  thing.  A  war  is  often 
nothing  more  than  an  armed  neutrality, 
or  a  menacing  attitude  to  support  nego- 
tiations or  an  attempt  to  gain  some  small 
advantage  by  small  exertions,  and  then 
to  wait  the  tide  of  circumstances,  or  a 
disagreeable  treaty  obligation,  which  is 
fulfilled  in  the  most  niggardly  way  pos- 
sible. 

In  all  these  cases  in  which  the  impulse 
given  by  interest  is  slight,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  hostility  feeble,  in  which  there  is 
no  desire  to  do  much,  and  also  not  much 
to  dread  from  the  enemy ;  in  short,  where 
no  powerfid  motives  press  and  drive, 
cabinets  will  not  risk  much  in  the  game ; 
hence  this  tame  mode  of  carrying  on 
war,  in  which  the  hostile  spirit  of  real 
war  is  laid  in  irons. 

The  more  war  becomes  in  this  manner 
a  half-and-half  thing,  so  much  the  more 
its  theory  becomes  destitute  of  the  neces- 
sary firm  pivots  and  buttresses  for  its 
reasoning;  the  necessary  is  constantly 
diminishing,  the  accidental  constantly  in- 
CTeasing. 

Nevertheless  in  this  kind  of  warfare, 
there  is  also  a  certain  shrewdness,  indeed, 
its  action  is  perhaps  more  diversified,  and 
more  extensive  than  in  the  other.  Hazard 
played  with  rouleaux  of  gold  seems 
changed  into  a  game  of  commerce  with 
groechen.  And  on  this  field,  where  the 
conduct  of  war  spins  out  the  time  with  a 
number  of  small  flourishes,  with  skir- 
mishes at  outposts,  half  in  earnest  half  in 
jest,  with  long  dispositions  which  end  in 


nothing,  with    positions    and    marches, 
which  afterwards  ar^  designated  as  skilful 
only  because  their  infinitesimally  small 
causes  are  lost,  ^d  common  sense  can 
make  nothing  of  them,  here  just  on  this 
very  field  many  theorists  find  the  real 
art  of  war  at  home:    in  these  feints, 
parades,    half  and    quarter    thrusts  of 
former  wars,  they  find  the  aim  of  all 
theory,  the  supremacy  of  mind  over  mat- 
ter, and  modern  wars   appear  to  them 
mere     savage      fisticufiB,    from     which 
nothing  is  to  be  learnt,  and  which  must 
be  regarded  as  mere  retrograde  steps 
towards  barbarism.     This  opinion  is  as 
frivolous  as  the  objects  to  which  it  relates. 
Where  great  forces  and  great  passions 
are  wanting,  it  is  certainly  easier  for  a 
practised  dexterity  to    show  its  game ; 
but  is  then  the  conmiand  of  great  forces, 
the  steerage  in  storm  and  tempest,  not 
in  itself  a  higher  exercise  of  the  intel- 
ligent faculties?    Is  then  that  kind  of 
conventional     sword-exercise  not    com- 
prised in    and  belonging  to  the   other 
mode  of  conducting  war?   Does  it  not 
bear  the  same  relation  to  it  as  the  motions 
upon  a  ship  to  the  motion  of  the  ship 
itself?     Truly    it   can   take  place    only 
under  the  tacit  condition  that  the  adver- 
sary does  no  better.     And  can  we  tell, 
how  long  he  may  choose  to  respect  those 
conditions  ?    Has  not  then  the  French  re- 
volution fallen  upon  us  in  the  midst  of 
the  fancied  security  of  our  old  system  of 
war,    and  driven   us  from    Chalons    to 
Moscow?    And   did  not   Frederick  the 
Gh:eat    in    like    manner    surprise     the 
Austrians  reposing  in  their  ancient  habits 
of  war,  and  make  their  monarchy  trem- 
ble?   Woe  to  the  cabinet  which,  with 
a  shilly-shally  policy,  and  a  routine-rid- 
den military  system,  meets  with  an  adver- 
sary who,  like  the  rude  element,  knows  no 
other  law  than  that  of  his  intrinsic  force. 
Every  deficiency  in  energy  and  exertion 
is  then  a  weight  in  the  scales  in  favour 
of  the  enemy ;  it  is  not  so  easy  then  to 
change  from  the  fencing  posture  into  that 
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of  on  athlete,  and  a  slfglit  MoW  is  often 
Biifficient  to  knock  $xP¥rtL  the  whole. 

The  resiilt  of  all  the  causes  now  ad- 
duced is,  that  the  hostile  action  of  a  cam- 
paign does  not  prograM.  by  a  continuous, 
but  by  an  intermittent  moyement,  and 
that,  therefore,  between  the  sepaitate 
bloody  acts,  there  is  a  period  of  watch- 


ing, during  which  both  parties  fall  into 
the  defensive,  and  also  that  usually  a 
higher  object  causes  the  principle  of 
aggression  to  predominate  on  one  side, 
and  thus  leaves  it  in  general  in  an 
advancing  position,  by  which  then  its 
proceedings  become  modified  in  some 
degree. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


ON  tHE  CHARACTER  OF  MODERN  WAR. 


The  attention  which  must  be  paid  to 
the  character  of  war  as  it  is  now  made, 
has  a  great  influence  upon  all  plans, 
especially  on  strategic. 

Since  all  methods  formerly  usual  were 
upset  by  Buonaparte's  luck  and  boldness, 
and  first-rate  powers  almost  wiped  out 
at  a  blow ;  since  the  Spaniards  by  their 
stubborn  resistance  have  shown  what  the 
general  arming  of  a  nation  and  insurgent 
measures  on  a  great  scale  can  effect,  in 
spite  of  weakness  and  porousness  of  indi- 
vidual parts ;  since  Bussia,  by  the  cam- 
paign of  1812  has  taught  us,  first,  that 
an  empire  of  great  dimensions  is  not  to 
be  conquered  (which  might  have  been 
easily  known  before),  secondly,  that  the 
probability  of  final  success  does  not  in  all 
cases  diminish  in  the  same  measure  as 
battles,  capitals,  and  provinces  are  lost 
(which  was  formerly  an  incontrovertible 
principle  with  all  diplomatists,  and  there- 
fore made  them  always  ready  to  enter  at 
once  into  some  bad  temporary  peace), 
but  that  a  nation  is  often  strongest  in 
the  heart  of  its  coimtry,  if  the  enemy's 
ofiPensive  power  has  exhausted  itself,  and 
with  what  enormous  force  the  defensive 


then  springs  over  to  the  offensive ;  fiir- 
ther,  since  Prussia  (1813)  has  shown 
that  sudden  efforts  may  add  to  an  army 
sixfold  by  means  of  the  militia,  and  that 
this  militia  is  just  as  fit  for  service  abroad 
as  in  its  own  country; — since  all  these 
events  have  shown  what  an  enormous 
factor  the  heart  and  sentiments  of  a 
nation  may  be  in  the  product  of  its  poli- 
tical and  military  strength,  in  fine,  since 
governments  have  found  out  all  these 
additional  aids,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  they  wiU  let  them  lie  idle  in  future 
wars,  whether  it  be  that  danger  threatens 
their  own  existence,  or  that  restless  am- 
bition drives  them  on. 

That  a  war  which  is  waged  with  the 
whole  weight  of  the  national  power  on 
each  side  must  be  organised  differently 
in  principle  to  those  where  everything  is 
calcidated  according  to  the  relations  of 
standing  armies  to  each  other,  it  is  easy 
to  perceive.  Standing  armies  once  re- 
sembled fleets,  the  land  force  the  sea 
force  in  their  relations  to  the  remainder 
of  the  State,  and  &om  that  the  art  of  war 
on  shore  had  in  it  something  of  naval 
tactics,  which  it  has  now  quite  lost. 
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CHAPTER    XVIIL 


TENSION  AND  EEST. 


The  Dynamic  Law  of  War. 

Wx  have  seen  in  tlie  sixteenth  chapter  of 
this  book  (page  117),  how,  in  most  cam- 
paigns, much  more  time  used  to  be  spent 
in  standing  still  and  inaction  than  in  ac- 
tivity.  Now,  although,  as  observed  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  we  see  quite  a  different 
character  in  the  present  form  of  war,  still 
it  is  certain  that  real  action  will  always 
be  interrupted  more  or  less  by  long 
pauses;  and  this  leads  to  the  necessity 
of  our  examining  more  closely  the  nature 
of  these  two  phases  of  war. 

If  there  is  a  suspension  of  action  in 
war,  that  is,  if  neither  party  wills  some- 
thing positive,  there  is  rest,  and  conse- 
quently eqidlibrium,  but  certainly  an 
equilibrium  in  the  largest  signification, 
in  which  not  only  the  moral  and  physical 
war-forces,  but  all  relations  and  interests, 
come  into  calculation.  As  soon  as  ever  one 
of  the  two  parties  proposes  to  himself  a 
new  positive  object,  and  commences  ac- 
tive steps  towards  it,  even  if  it  is  only  by 
preparations,  and  as  soon  as  the  adver- 
sary opposes  this,  there  is  a  tension  of 
powers;  this  lasts  until  the  decision 
takes  place — that  is,  until  one  party 
either  gives  up  his  object  or  the  other 
has  conceded  it  to  him. 

This  decision — the  foundation  of  which 
lies  always  in  the  combat-combinations 
which  are  made  on  each  side — is  fol- 
lowed by  a  movement  in  one  or  other 
direction. 

When  this  movement  has  exhausted 
itself,  either  in  the  difficidties  which 
had  to  be  overcome,  as  upon  its  own 
friction,  or  through  new  resistant  forces. 


then  either  a  state  of  rest  takes  place  or 
a  new  tension  with  a  decision,  and  then 
a  new  movement,  in  most  cases  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

This  speculative  distinction  between 
equilibrium,  tension,  and  motion  is  more 
essential  for  practical  action  than  may  at 
first  sight  appear. 

In  a  state  of  rest  and  of  ^uilibrium  a 
varied  kind  of  activity  may  prevail  that 
is  one  that  results  from  opportunity,  and 
does  not  aim  at  a  great  alteration.  Such 
an  activity  may  contain  important  com- 
bats^-even  pitched  battles — but  yet  it  is 
still  of  quite  a  different  nature,  and  on 
that  accoimt  generally  different  in  its 
effects. 

If  a  state  of  tension  exists,  the  effects 
of  the  decision  are  always  greater,  partly 
because  a  greater  force  of  will  and  a 
greater  pressure  of  circimistances  mani- 
fest themselves  therein;  partly  because 
eveiything  has  been  prepared  and  ar- 
ranged for  a  great  movement.  The  de- 
cision in  such  cases  resembles  the  effect 
of  a  mine  well  closed  and  tamped,  whilst 
an  event  in  itself  perhaps  just  as  great, 
in  a  state  of  rest  is  more  or  less  Hke  a 
mass  of  powder  puffed  away  in  the  open 
air. 

At  the  same  time,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  state  of  tension  must  be  imagined  in 
different  degrees  of  intensity,  and  it  may 
therefore  approach  gradually  by  many 
steps  towards  the  state  of  rest,  so  that  at 
the  last  there  is  a  very  slight  difference 
between  them. 

Now  the  real  use  which  we  derive  from 
these  reflections  is  the  conclusion  that 
every  measure  which  is  taken  during  a 
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state  of  tension  is  more  important  and 
more  prolific  in  results  than  the  same 
measure  could  be  in  a  state  of  equi- 
librium, and  that  this  importance .  in- 
creases immensely  in  the  highest  degrees 
of  tension. 

The  cannonade  of  Yalmy  decided  more 
than  Xhe  battle  of  Hochkirch. 

In  a  tract  of  country  which  the  enemy 
abandons  to  us  because  he  cannot  defend 
it,  we  can  settle  ourselves  differently 
from  what  we  should  if  the  retreat  of  the 
enemy  was  only  made  with  the  view  to  a 
decision  under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances. Against  a  strategic  attack  in 
course  of  execution,  a  faulty  position, 
a  single  false  march,  may  be  decisive 
in  its  consequence ;  whilst  in  a  state  of 
equilibrium  such  errors  must  be  of  a 
very  glaring  kind,  even  to  excite  the 
activity  of  the  enemy  in  a  general  way. 

Most  bygone  wars,  as  we  have  already 
said,  consisted,  so  far  as  regards  the 
greater  part  of  the  time,  in  this  state  of 
equilibrium,  or  at  least  in  such  short  ten- 
sions with  long  intervals  between  them, 
and  weak  in  their  effects,  that  the  events 
to  which  they  gave  rise  were  seldom 
groat  successes,  often  they  were  theatri- 
cal exhibitions,  got  up  in  honour  of  a 
royal  birthday  (Hochkirch),  often  a  mere 
satisfying  of  the  honour  of  the  arms 
(Kunersdorf ),  or  the  personal  vanity  of 
the  commander  (Freiberg). 


That  a  commander  should  thoroughly 
understand  these  states,  that  he  should 
have  the  tact  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  them, 
we  hold  to  be  a  great  requisite,  and  we 
have  had  experience  in  the  campaign  of 
1806  how  far  it  is  sometimes  wanting. 
In  that  tremendous  tension,  when  every- 
thing pressed  on  towards  a  supreme  de- 
cision, and  that  alone  with  all  its  conse- 
quences should  have  occupied  the  whole 
soul  of  the  commander,  measures  were 
proposed  and  even  partly  carried  out 
(such  as  the  reoonnaisance  towards  Fran- 
oonia),  which  at  the  most  might  have 
given  a  kind  of  gentle  play  of  oscillation 
in  a  state  of  equilibriimx.  Over  these 
blundering  schemes  and  views,  absorbing 
the  activity  of  the  army,  the  really  neces- 
sary means,  which  could  alone  save,  was 
lost. 

But  this  speculative  distinction  which 
we  have  made  is  also  necessary  for  our 
Airther  progress  in  the  construction  of 
our  theoiy,  because  all  that  we  have  to 
say  on  the  relation  of  attack  and  defence, 
and  on  the  completion  of  this  double- 
sided  act,  concerns  the  state  of  the  crisis 
in  which  the  forces  are  placed  during  the 
tension  and  motion,  and  because  all  the 
activity  which  can  take«place  during  the 
condition  of  equilibrium  can  only  be  re- 
garded and  treated  as  a  corollary;  for 
that  crisis  is  the  real  war  and  this  state 
of  equilibrium  only  its  reflection. 
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CHAPTER    I. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


Havino  in  the  foregoing  book  examined 
the  subjects  which  maj  be  regarded  as 
the  efficient  elements  of  war,  wo  shaU  now 
turn  our  attention  to  the  combat  as  the 
real  activity  in  warfare,  which,  by  its 
physical  and  moral  efTects,  embraces 
sometimes  more  simply,  sometimes  in  a 
more  complex  manner,  the  object  of  the 
whole  war.  In  this  activity  and  in  its 
effects  these  elements  must,  therefore, 
re-appear. 

The  formation  of  the  combat  is  tactical 
in  its  nature ;  we  only  glance  at  it  here  in 
a  general  way  in  order  to  get  acquainted 
with  it  in  its  aspect  as  a  whole.  In  practice 
the  minor  or  more  immediate  objects  give 
every  combat  a  characteristic  form ;  these 


minor  objects  we  shall  not  learn  until 
hereafter.  But  these  peculiarities  are  in 
comparison  to  the  general  characteristics 
of  a  combat  mostly  only  insignificant,  so 
that  most  combats  are  very  like  one 
another,  and,  therefore,  in  order  to  avoid 
repeating  that  which  is  general  at  every 
stage,  we  are  compelled  to  look  into  it 
before  taking  up  the  subject  of  more 
special  application. 

In  the  first  place,  therefore,  we  shall 
give  in  the  next  chapter,  in  a  few  words, 
the  characteristics  of  the  modem  battle 
in  its  tactical  course,  because  that  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  our  conceptions  of 
battle. 


CHAPTER   II. 


CHARACTER  OF  THE  MODERN  BATTLE. 


AocoRDiNG  to  the  notion  we  have 
formed  of  tactics  and  strategy,  it  follows, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  if  the  nature 


of  the  former  is  changed,  that  change 
must  have  an  influence  on  the  latter.  If 
tactical  facts  in  one  case   are   entirely 
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different  from  those  in  another,  then  the 
strategic  must  be  so  also,  if  they  are  to 
continue  consistent  and  reasonable. 
It  is  therefore  important  to  characterise 
a  general  action  in  its  modem  form 
befbre  we  advance  with  the  study  of  its 
employment  in  strategy. 

What  do  we  do  now  usually  in  a  great 
battle?  We  place  ourselves  quietly  in 
great  masses  arranged  contiguous  to  and 
behind  one  another.  We  deploy  rela- 
tively only  a  small  portion  of  the  whole, 
and  let  it  wring  itself  out  in  a  fire-combat 
which  lasts  for  several  hours,  only  inter- 
rupted now  and  again,  and  removed 
hither  and  thither  by  separate  small 
shocks  from  charges  with  the  bayonet 
and  cavalry  attacks.  When  this  line 
has  gradually  exhausted  part  of  its 
warlike  fire  in  this  manner,  and  there 
remains,  nothing  more  than  the  cin- 
ders, it  is  withdrawn  and  replaced  by 
another. 

In  this  manner  the  battle  on  a  modified 
principle  bums  slowly  away  like  wet 
powder,  and  if  the  veil  of  night  commands 
it  to  stop,  because  neither  party  can  any 
longer  see,  and  neither^  chooses  to  run 
the  risk  of  blind  chance,  then  an  account 
is  taken  by  each  side  respectively  of  the 
masses  remaining,  which  can  be  called 
still  effective,  that  is,  which  have  not  yet 
quite  collapsed  like  extinct  volcanoes ; 
account  is  taken  of  the  ground  gained  or 
lost,  and  of  how  stands  the  security  of 
the  rear ;  these  results  with  the  special 
impressions  as  to  bravery  and  oowairdice, 
ability  and  stupidity,  which  are  thought 


to  have  been  observed  in  ourselves  and 
in  the  enemy  are  collected  into  one  single 
total  impression,  out  of  which  there 
springs  the  resolution  to  quit  the  field  or 
to  renew  the  combat  on  the  morrow. 

This  description,  which  is  not  intended 
as  a  finished  picture  of  a  modem  battle, 
but  only  to  give  its  tone,  suits  for  the 
offensive  and  defensive,  and  the  special 
traits  which  are  given  by  the  object 
proposed,  the  country,  etc.,  etc.,  may  be 
int»>duced  into  it  without  materially 
altering  this  tone. 

But  modem  battles  are  not  so  by 
accident ;  they  are  so  because  the  parties 
find  themselves  nearly  on  a  level  as 
regards  military  organisation  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  and  because 
the  warlike  element  inflamed  by  great 
national  interests  has  broken  through 
artificial  limits  and  now  flows  in  its 
natural  channel.  Under  these  two 
conditions,  battles  will  always  preserve 
this  character. 

This  general  idea  of  the  modem  battle 
will  be  useful  to  us  in  the  sequel  in  more 
places  than  one,  if  we  want  to  estimate 
the  value  of  the  particular  co-efficients  of 
strength,  coimtry,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  only  for 
general,  great,  and  decisive  combats,  and 
such  as  come  near  to  them  that  this  des- 
cription stands  good ;  inferior  ones  have 
changed  their  character  also  in  the  same 
direction  but  less  than  great  ones.  The 
proof  of  this  belongs  to  tactics ;  we  shall, 
however,  have  an  opportunity  hereafter 
of  making  this  subject  plainer  by  a  few 
particulars. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


THE  COMBAT  IN  GENERAL. 


The  Combat  is  tlie  real  warlike  activitj, 
eveiytliiiig  else  is  only  its  atixiliary ; 
let  us  therefore  take  an  attentive  look  at 
its  nature. 

Combat  is  figbt,  and  in  this  the  de- 
struction or  conquest  of  the  enemy  is  the 
object,  and  the  enemy  in  the  particular 
combat  is  the  armed  force  which  stands 
opposed  to  us. 

This  is  the  simple  idea;  we  shall  return 
to  it;  but  before  we  can  do  that  we  must 
insert  a  series  of  others. 

If  we  suppose  the  state  and  its  mili- 
taiy  force  as  a  unit,  then  the  most  natural 
idea  is  to  imagine  the  war  also  as  one 
great  combat,  and  in  the  simple  relations 
of  savage  nations  it  is  also  not  much 
otherwise.  But  our  wars  are  made  up 
of  a  number  of  great  and  small  simul- 
taneous or  consecutive  combats,  and  this 
severance  of  the  activity  into  so  many 
separate  actions  is  owing  to  the  great 
multiplicity  of  the  relations  out  of  which 
War  arises  with  us. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  ultimate  object  of 
our  wars,  the  political  one,  is  not  always 
quite  a  simple  one ;  and  even  were  it  so, 
still  the  action  is  bound  up  with  such 
a  number  of  conditions  and  consider- 
ations to  be  taken  into  accoimt,  that  the 
object  can  no  longer  be  attained  by  one 
single  great  act,  but  only  through  a  num- 
ber of  greater  or  smaller  acts  which  are 
bound  up  into  a  whole ;  each  of  these 
separate  acts  is  therefore  a  part  of 
a  whole,  has  consequently  a  special  ob- 
ject by  which  it  is  bound  to  this  whole. 

We  have  already  said  that  eveiy 
strategic  act  can  be  referred  to  the 
idea  of  a  combat,  because  it  is  an  em- 
ployment of  the  military  force,  and  at 


the  root  of  that  always  lies  the  idea  of 
combat.  We  may  therefore  reduce  every 
military  activity  in  the  province  of  strat- 
egy to  the  unit  of  single  combats,  and 
only  occupy  ourselves  with  the  object  of 
this  last ;  we  shall  only  get  acquainted 
with  these  special  objects  by  degrees  as 
we  come  to  speak  of  the  causes  which 
produce  them ;  here  we  content  ourselves 
with  saying  that  eveiy  combat,  great 
or  small,  has  its  own  peculiar  object  in 
subordination  to  the  main  object.  If 
this  is  the  case  then,  the  destruction  and 
conquest  of  the  enemy  is  only  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  means  of  gaining  this  ob- 
ject; so  it  is  unquestionably. 

But  this  result  is  true  only  in  its  form, 
and  important  only  on  account  of  the 
connection  which  the  ideas  have  be- 
tween themselves,  and  we  have  only 
sought  it  out  to  get  rid  of  it  at  once. 

What  is  overcoming  the  enemy  ? 
Always  simply  the  destruction  of  his 
military  force,  whether  it  be  by  death,  or 
woimds,  or  any  means;  whether  it  be 
completely  or  only  to  such  a  degree  that 
he  can  no  longer  continue  the  contest ; 
therefore  as  long  as  we  set  aside  all 
special  objects  of  combats,  we  may  look 
upon  the  complete  or  partial  destruction 
of  the  enemy  as  the  only  object  of  all 
combats. 

Now  we  maintain  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  and  especially  in  great  battles, 
the  special  object  by  which  the  battle  is 
individualised  and  bound  up  with  the 
great  whole  is  only  a  weak  modification 
of  that  general  object,  or  an  ancillary 
obj  ect  bound  up  with  it,  important  enough 
to  individualise  the  battle,  but  always 
only  insignificant  in    comparison    with 
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that  general  object ;  so  that  if  that  an- 
cillary object  alone  should  be  obtained, 
only  an  unimportant  part  of  the  purpose 
of  the  combat  is  fulfilled.  If  this  asser- 
tion is  correct,  then  we  see  that  the 
notion,  according  to  which  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  enemy's  force  is  only  the 
means,  and  something  else  always  the 
object,  can  only  be  true  in  form,  but  that 
it  would  lead  to  false  condusions  if  we 
did  not  recollect  that  just  this  destruc- 
tion of  the  enemy's  force  is  comprised  in 
that  object,  and  that  this  object  is  only 
a  weak  modification  of  it. 

Forgetfulness  of  this  led  to  completely 
false  views  before  the  wars  of  the  last 
period,  and  created  tendencies  as  well  as 
fragments  of  systems,  in  which  theory 
thought  it  raised  itself  so  much  the  more 
above  handicraft,  the  less  it  supposed 
itself  to  stand  in  need  of  the  use  of  the 
real  instrument,  that  is  the  destruction  of 
the  enemy's  force. 

Certainly  such  a  system  could  not  have 
arisen  unless  supported  by  other  false 
suppositions,  and  unless  in  place  of  the 
destruction  of  the  enemy,  other  things 
had  been  substituted  to  which  an  efficacy 
WM  ascribed  which  did  not  belong  to 
them.  We  shall  attack  these  falsehoods 
whenever  occasion  requires,  but  we  could 
not  treat  of  the  combat  without  claiming 
for  it  the  real  importance  and  value 
which  belong  to  it,  and  giving  warning 
against  the  errors  to  whi(£  merely  formal 
truth  might  lead. 

But  now  how  shall  we  manage  to  show 
that  in  most  cases,  and  in  those  of  most 
importance,  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's 
army  is  the  chief  thing  ?  How  shall  we 
manage  to  combat  that  extremely  subtle 
idea,  which  supposes  it  possible,  through 
the  use  of  a  special  artificial  form,  to  effect 
by  a  small  direct  destruction  of  the 
enemy's  forces  a  much  greater  destruction 
indirectly,  or  by  means  of  small  but  ex- 
tremely well  directed  blows  to  produce 
such  paralysation  of  the  enemy's  forces, 
such  a  command  over  the  enemy's  wiU, 


thatthismode  of  proceeding  is  to  be  viewed 
as  a  great  shortening  of  the  road  ?  Un- 
doubtedly a  battle  at  one  point  is  of  more 
value  than  at  another.  Undoubtedly 
there  is  a  scientific  arrangement  of  battles 
amongst  themselves,  even  in  strategy, 
which  is  in  fact  nothing  but  that  art ; 
to  deny  that  is  not  our  intention,  but  we 
assert  that  the  direct  destruction  of  the 
enemy's  forces  is  everywhere  predomi- 
nating ;  we  contend  here  for  the  over- 
ruling importance  of  this  destructive 
principle  and  nothing  else. 

We  must,  however,  call  to  mind  that 
we  are  now  engaged  with  strategy,  not 
with  tactics,  therefore  we  do  not  speak 
of  the  means  which  the  former  may  have 
of  destroying  at  a  small  expense  a  large 
body  of  the  enemy's  forces,  but  that 
under  direct  destruction  we  imderstand 
the  tactical  results,  and  that,  therefore, 
our  assertion  is  that  only  great  tactical 
results  can  lead  to  great  strategical  ones, 
or,  as  we  have  already  once  before 
more  distinctly  expressed  it,  the  tcu^tical 
successes  are  of  paramount  importance 
in  the  conduct  of  war. 

The  proof  of  this  assertion  seems  to  us 
simple  enough,  it  lies  in  the  time  which 
every  complicated  (artificial)  combination 
requires.  The'question  whether  a  simple 
attack,  or  one  more  carefully  prepared, 
more  artificial,  will  producegreater  efiTects, 
may  undoubtedly  be  decided  ia  favour  of 
the  latter  as  long  as  the  enemy  is  assumed 
to  be  an  object  quite  passive.  But  every 
carefully  combined  attack  requires  more 
time,  and  this  time  must  be  allowed 
without  a  counterstroke  on  one  of  the 
parts  upsetting  the  whole  in  the  prepara- 
tions tor  its  execution.  Now,  if  the 
enemy  should  decide  upon  some  simpler 
attack,  which  can  be  executed  in  a  shorter 
time,  then  he  gains  the  initiative,  and  des- 
troys the  efPect  of  the  great  plan.  There- 
fore, along  with  the  expediency  of  a  com- 
plicated attack  we  must  consider  all  the 
dangers  which  we  run  during  its  pre- 
paration, and  we  should  only  adopt  it  if 
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there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  enemy 
will  disconcert  onr  scheme  by  a  shorter 
one.  Whenever  this  is  the  case  we  must 
ourselves  choose  the  shorter,  and  lower 
our  views  in  this  sense  as  far  as  the 
character,  the  relations  of  the  enemy, 
and  other  circumstances  may  render 
necessary.  If  we  quit  the  weai  impres- 
sions of  abstract  ideas  and  descend  to  the 
region  of  practical  life,  then  it  is  evident 
that  a  bold,  courageous,  resolute  enemy 
wUl  not  let  us  have  time  for  wide-reaching 
skilful  combinations,  and  it  is  just  against 
such  a  one  we  should  require  skill  the 
most.  By  this  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
advantage  of  simple  and  direct  results 
over  those  that  are  complicated  is  con- 
clusively shown. 

Our  opinion  is  not  on  that  accotmt  that 
the  simple  blow  is  the  best,  but  that  we 
must  not  lift  the  arm  too  far  for  the  room 
given  to  strike,  and  that  this  condition 
will  always  lead  more  to  direct  conflict  the 
more  warlike  our  opponent  is.  There- 
fore, far  from  making  it  our  aim  to  gain 
upon  the  enemy  by  complicated  plans, 
we  must  rather  seek  always  to  be  before- 
hand with  him  just  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

If  we  seek  for  the  lowest  foundation 
stones  of  these  converse  propositions  we 
And  that  it  is  in  the  one,  ability,  in  the 
other,  courf^e.  Now,  there  is  something 
veiy    attractive  in  the  notion    that    a 


moderate  degree  of  courage  joined  to 
great  ability  will  produce  greater  effects 
tiian  moderate  ability  with  great  courage. 
But  unless  we  suppose  these  elements  in 
a  disproportionate  relation,  not  logical, 
we  have  no  right  to  assign  to  ability  this 
advantage  over  courage  in  a  field  which 
is  called  danger,  and  which  must  be 
regarded  as  the  true  domain  of  courage. 

After  this  abstract  view  we  shall  only 
add  that  experience,  very  far  from  leading 
to  a  different  conclusion,  is  rather  the 
sole  cause  which  has  impelled  us  in  this 
direction,  and  given  rise  to  such  reflec- 
tions. 

Whoever  reads  history  with  a  mind  free 
from  prejudice  cannot  fail  to  arrive  at  a 
conviction  that  of  all  military  virtues 
energy  in  the  conduct  of  operations  has 
always  contributed  the  most  to  glory  and 
success  of  arms. 

How  we  make  good  our  principle  of 
regarding  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's 
force  as  the  principal  object,  not  only  in 
the  war  as  a  whole  but  also  in  each 
separate  combat,  and  how  that  principle 
suits  all  the  forms  and  conditions 
necessarily  demanded  by  the  relations 
out  of  which  war  springs,  the  sequel  will 
show.  For  the  present  all  that  we  desired 
was  to  uphold  its  general  importance, 
and  with  this  result  we  return  again  to 
the  combat. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  COMBAT  IN  GENERAL.— CONTINUATION. 


In  the  last  chapter  we  stopped  short  at 
the  destruction  of  the  enemy  being  the 
object  of  the  combat,  and  we  have  sought 
to  show  by  a  special  consideration   of 


the  point  that  this  is  true  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  and  in  respect  to  the  most 
important  battles,  because  the  destruction 
of  the  enemy's  army  is  always  the  pre- 
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ponderating  object  in  war.  9he  other 
objects  which  may  be  mixed  nip  with  this 
destructioii  of  the  enemy's  force,  and  may 
have  more  or  less  influence,  we  shaU 
describe  generally  in  the  next  chapter, 
and  become  better  acquainted  with  by 
degrees  afterwards ;  here  we  divest  the 
combat  of  them  entirely,  and  look  upon 
the  destruction  of  the  enemy  as  the 
complete  and  sufficient  object  of  any 
combat. 

What  are  we  now  to  imderstand  by 
destruction  of  the  enemy's  army  ?  A  dimi- 
nution of  it  relatively  greater  than  that 
on  our  own  side.  If  we  have  a  great 
superiority  in  numbers  over  the  enemy, 
then  naturally  the  same  absolute 
amount  of  loss  on  both  sides  is  for 
us  a  smaller  one  than  for  him,  and 
consequently  may  be  regarded  in  itself  as 
an  advantage.  As  we  are  here  consider- 
ing the  combat  as  divested  of  all  (other) 
objects,  therefore  we  must  also  exclude 
from  our  consideration  that  one  where 
the  combat  is  used  only  indirectly  for  a 
greater  destruction  of  the  enemy's  force ; 
consequentiy  also  only  that  direct  gain 
which  has  been  made  in  the  mutual  pro- 
cess of  destruction  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
object,  for  this  is  an  absolute  gain,  which 
runs  through  the  whole  campaign,  and 
at  the  end  of  it  will  always  appear  as  pure 
gain.  But  every  other  kind  of  victory 
over  our  opponent  will  either  have  its 
motive  in  other  objects,  which  we  have 
completely  excluded  here,  or  it  will  only 
yield  a  temporary  relative  advantage.  An 
example  wHl  mi^e  this  plain. 

If  by  a  skilful  disposition  we  have 
reduced  our  opponent  to  such  dilemma, 
that  he  cannot  continue  the  combat  with- 
out danger,  and  after  some  resistance  he 
retires,  then  we  may  say,  that  we  have 
conquered  him  at  that  point;  but  if  in 
this  victory  we  have  expended  just  as 
many  forces  as  the  enemy,  then  in 
closing  the  account  of  the  campaign,  there 
is  no  gain  remaining  from  this  victory, 
if  such  a  result  can  be  called  a  victory. 


Therefore  the  overcoming  the  enemy,  that 
is,  placing  him  in  such  a  position  that  he 
must  give  up  the  fight,  counts  for  nothing 
in  itself,  and  for  that  reason  cannot  come 
under  the  definition  of  object,  and  so 
there  remains  then,  as  we  have  said, 
nothing  over  except  the  direct  g^n 
which  we  have  made  in  the  process  of 
destruction ;  but  to  this  belong  not  only 
the  losses  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
course  of  the  combat,  but  also  those 
which,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  con- 
quered part,  take  place  as  direct  con- 
sequences of  the  same. 

Now  it  is  known  by  experience,  that 
the  losses  in  physical  forces  in  the  course 
of  a  battie  seldom  present  a  g^at  dif- 
ference between  victor  and  vanquished 
respectively,  often  none  at  all,  sometimes 
even  one  bearing  an  inverse  relation, 
and  that  the  most  decisive  losses  on  the 
side  of  the  vanquished  only  .conmience 
with  the  retreat,  that  is,  those  which  the 
conqueror  does  not  share  with  him.  The 
weak  remains  of  battalions  already  in 
disorder  are  cut  down  by  cavalry,  ex- 
hausted men  strew  the  ground,  disabled 
guns  and  broken  caissons  are  abandoned, 
others  in  the  bad  state  of  the  roads  can- 
not be  removed  quick  enough,  and  are 
captured  by  the  enemy's  troops  during 
the  night,  numbers  lose  their  way,  and 
fall  defenceless  into  the  enemy's  hands, 
and  thus  the  victory  mostly  gains  bodily 
substance  after  it  is  already  decided. 
Here  would  be  a  paradox,  if  it  did 
not  solve  itself  in  the  following  manner. 

The  loss  in  physical  force  is  not  the 
only  one  which  the  two  sides  sufiTer  in 
the  course  of  the  combat ;  the  moral 
forces  also  are  shaken,  broken,  and  go  to 
ruin.*  It  is  not  only  the  loss  in  men, 
horses  and  guns,  but  in  order,  courage, 
confidence,  cohesion  and  plan,  which 
come  into  consideration  when  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  fight  can  be  still 
continued  or  not.  It  is  principally  the 
moral  forces  which  decide  here,  and  it 
was  these  alone  in  all  cases  in  which 
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the  conqueror  has  lost  just  as  much  as 
the  conquered. 

The  comparatiYe  relation  of  the  phy- 
sical losses  is  difficult  to  estimate  in  a 
hattle,  but  not  so  the  relation  of  the 
moral.  Two  things  principally  make  it 
known*  The  one  is  the  loss  of  the  ground 
on  which  the  fight  has  taken  place,  the 
other  the  superiority  of  the  enemy's  re- 
serve. The  more  our  reserves  have 
diminished  as  compared  with  those  of 
the  enemy,  the  more  force  we  have  used 
to  maintain  the  equilibrium ;  in  this  at 
once  an  evident  proof  of  the  moral 
superiority  of  the  enemy  is  given  which 
seldom  fails  to  stir  up  in  the  soul  of  the 
commander  a  certain  bitterness  of  feeling, 
and  a  sort  of  contempt  for  his  own 
troops.  But  the  principal  thing  is,  that 
men  who  have  been  engaged  for  a  long 
continuance  of  time  are  more  or  less  like 
dead  cinders;  their  ammunition  is  con- 
sumed ;  they  have  melted  away  to  a  cer- 
tain extent;  physical  and  moral  energies 
are  exhausted,  perhaps  their  courage  bro- 
ken as  welL  Such  a  force,  irrespective  of 
the  diminution  in  its  number,  if  viewed  as 
an  organic  whole,  is  veiy  different  from 
what  it  was  before  the  combat ;  and  thus 
it  is  that  the  loss  of  moral  force  may  be 
measured  by  the  reserves  that  have 
been  used  as  if  it  were  on  a  foot  rule. 

Lost  grotmd  and  want  of  fresh  reserves, 
are,  therefore,  usually  the  principal  causes 
which  determine  a  retreat;  but  at  the 
same  time  we  by  no  means  exclude  or 
desire  to  throw  in  the  shade  other  rea- 
sons, which  may  lie  in  the  interdepen- 
dence of  parts  of  the  army,  in  the  gene- 
ral plan,  etc. 

Every  combat  is  therefore  the  bloody 
and  destructive  measuring  of  the  strength 
of  forces,  physical  and  moral;  whoever 
at  the  close  has  the  greatest  amount  of 
both  left  is  the  conqueror. 

In  the  combat  the  loss  of  moral  force 
has  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  decision ; 
after  that  was  given,  this  loss  continued 
to  increase  until  it  reached  its  culminating 


point  at  the  close  of  the  whole  act ;  it  is 
therefore  also  the  means  of  making  that 
gain  in  the  destruction  of  the-  enemy's 
force  which  was  the  real  object  of  the 
combat.  The  loss  of  order  and  unity 
often  makes  the  resistance  of  individual 
parts  very  injurious ;  the  spirit  of  the 
whole  is  broken;  the  original  excitement 
about  losing  or  winning,  through  which 
danger  was  forgotten,  is  spent,  and  to  the 
majority  danger  now  appears  no  longer 
an  appeal  to  their  courage,  but  rathei 
the  endurance  of  a  cruel  punishment. 
Thus  the  instrument  in  the  first  moment 
of  the  enemy's  victory  is  weakened  and 
blunted,  and  therefore  no  longer  fit  to 
repay  danger  by  danger. 

This  period  the  conqueror  must  use  in 
order  to  make  the  real  gain  in  the  de- 
struction of  physical  forces ;  only  so  much 
of  these  as  he  attains  remains  secure  to 
him ;  the  moral  forces  of  the  enemy  will 
recover  themselves  by  degrees,  order  will 
be  restored,  courage  will  revive,  and  in 
the  majority  of  cases  there  remains  only 
a  small  part  of  the  superiority  obtained, 
often  none  at  all,  and  in  some  cases, 
although  rarely,  the  spirit  of  revenge  and 
intensified  hostility  may  bring  about  an 
opposite  result.  On  the  other  hand, 
whatever  is  gained  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners,  and  guns  captured,  can 
never  disappear  from  the  account. 

The  losses  in  a  battle  consist  more  in 
killed  and  wounded;  those  after  the 
battle,  more  in  artillery  taken  and 
prisoners.  The  first  the  conqueror  shares 
with  the  conquered,  more  or  less,  but  the 
second  not;  and  for  that  reason  they 
usually  only  take  place  on  one  side  of  the 
conflict,  at  least,  they  are  considerably  in 
excess  on  one  side. 

ArtUlery  and  prisoners  are  therefore  at 
all  times  regarded  as  the  true  trophies  of 
victory,  as  well  as  its  measure,  because 
through  these  things  its  extent  is  declared 
beyond  a  doubt.  Even  the  degree  of  moral 
superiority  may  be  better  judged  of  by 
them  than  by  any  other  relation,  especially 
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if  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded  is 
compared  therewith;  and  here  arisen  a 
new  power  increasing  the  moral  effects. 

We  have  said  that  the  moral  forces, 
beaten  to  the  ground  in  the  battle  and 
in  the  immediately  succeeding  move- 
ments,  recover  themselves  gradually,  and 
often  bear  no  traces  of  injury;  this  is 
the  case  with  small  divisions  of  the  whole, 
less  frequently  with  large  divisions;  it 
may,  however,  also  be  the  case  with  the 
main  army,  but  seldom  or  never  in  the 
state  or  government  to  which  the  army 
belongs.  These  estimate  the  situation 
more  impartially  and  from  a  more  ele- 
vated point  of  view,  and  recognise  in  the 
number  of  trophies  taken  by  the  enemy, 
and  their  relation  to  the  number  of  killed 
and  wounded,  only  too  easily  and  well 
the  measure  of  their  own  weakness  and 
inefficiency. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  lost  balance  of 
moral  power  must  not  be  treated  lightly 
because  it  has  no  absolute  value,  and  be- 
cause it  does  not  of  necessity  appear  in 
all  cases  in  the  amount  of  the  results  at 
the  final  close ;  it  may  become  of  such 
excessive  weight  as  to  bring  down  every- 
thing with  an  irresistible  force.  On  that 
account  it  may  often  become  a  great  aim 
of  the  operations  of  which  we  shall  speak 
elsewhere.  Here  we  have  still  to  examine 
some  of  its  fundamental  relations. 

The  moral  effect  of  a  victory  increases, 
not  merely  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
the  forces  engaged,  but  in  a  progressive 
ratio — that  is  to  say,  not  only  in  extent, 
but  also  in  its  intensity.  In  a  beaten 
division  order  is  easily  restored.  As  a 
single  frozen  limb  is  easily  revived  by 
the  rest  of  the  body,  so  the  courage  of  a 
defeated  division  is  easily  raised  again 
by  the  courage  of  the  rest  of  the  army  as 
soon  as  it  rejoins  it.  If,  therefore,  the 
effects  of  a  small  victory  are  not  com- 
pletely done  away  with,  still  they  are 
partly  lost  to  the  enemy.  This  is  not  the 
case  if  the  army  itself  sustains  a  groat 
defeat ;  then  one  with  the  other  fall  to- 


gether.   A  great  fire  attains  quite  a  dif- 
ferent heat  from  several  small  ones. 

Another  relation  which  determines  the 
moral  value  of  a  victory  is  the  numerical 
relation  of  the  forces  which  have  been  in 
conflict  with  each  other.  To  beat  many 
with  a  few  is  not  only  a  double  success,  but 
shows  also  a  greater,  especially  a  more 
general  superiority,  which  the  conquered 
must  always  be  fearful  of  encountering 
again.  At  the  same  time  this  influence 
is  in  reality  hardly  observable  in  such  a 
case.  In  the  moment  of  real  action,  the 
notions  of  the  actual  strength  of  the 
enemy  are  generally  so  uncertain,  the 
estimate  of  our  own  commonly  so  incor- 
rect, that  the  party  superior  in  numbers 
either  does  not  admit  the  disproportion, 
or  is  very  far  from  admitting  the  full 
truth,  owing  to  which,  he  evades  almost 
entirely  the  moral  disadvantages  which 
would  spring  from  it.  It  is  only  here- 
after in  history  that  the  truth,  long 
suppressed  through  ignorance,  vanity, 
or  a  wise  discretion,  makes  its  appear- 
ance, and  then  it  certainly  casts  a  lustre 
on  the  army  and  its  leader,  but  it 
can  then  do  nothing  more  by  its  moral 
influence  for  events  long  past. 

If  prisoners  and  captured  guns  aro 
those  things  by  which  the  victory  prin- 
cipally gains  substance,  its  true  crystalli- 
sations, then  the  plan  of  the  battle  should 
have  those  things  specially  in  view ; 
the  destruction  of  the  enemy  by  death 
and  wounds  appears  here  as  a  pure 
means. 

How  far  this  may  influence  the  dis- 
positions in  the  battle  is  not  an  affair  of 
strategy,  but  the  appointment  itself  of 
the  battJe  is  already  in  connection  with 
it,  namely,  by  the  measures  for  security 
of  our  own  rear,  and  threatening  the 
enemy's.  On  this  point,  the  number  of 
prisoners  and  captured  guns  depends 
very  much,  and  it  is  a  point  which,  in 
many  cases,  tactics  alone  cannot  satisfy, 
particularly  if  the  strategic  relations  are 
too  much  in  opposition  to  it 
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The  danger  of  having  to  fight  on  two 
sidee,  and  the  still  more  dangerous  posi- 
tion of  having  no  line  of  retreat  left  open, 
paralyse  the  movements  and  the  power 
of  resistance,  and  influence  the  alterna- 
tive of  victory  or  defeat ;  further,  in  case 
of  defeat,  they  increase  the  loss,  often 
raising  it  to  its  extreme  point,  that  is,  to 
destruction.  Therefore,  the  rear  being 
endangered  makes  defeat  more  probable, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  more  decisive. 

From  this  arises,  in  the  whole  conduct 
of  the  war,  and  especially  in  great  and 
small  combats,  a  perfect  instinct,  which  is 
the  security  of  our  own  line  of  retreat  and 
the  seizure  of  the  enemy's;  this  follows 
from  the  conception  of  victory,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  something  beyond  mere 
slaughter. 

In  this  effort  we  see,  therefore,  the 
first  immediate  purpose  in  the  combat, 
and  one  which  is  quite  universal.  No 
combat  is  imaginable  in  which  this  effort, 
either  in  its  double  or  single  form,  is  not 
to  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  plain  and 
simple  stroke  of  force.  Even  the  smallest 
troop  will  not  throw  itself  upon  its  enemy 
without  thinking  of  its  line  of  retreat, 
and,  in  most  cases,  it  wiU  have  an  eye 
upon   that  of  the  enemy. 

We  should  have  to  digress  to  show 
how  often  this  instinct  is  prevented  from 
going  the  direct  road,  how  often  it  must 
yield  in  the  difficulties  arising  from 
more  important  considerations :  we  shall, 
therefore,  rest  contented  with  affirming  it 
to  be  a  general  natural  law  of  the  combat. 

It  is,  therefore,  active ;  presses  every- 
where with  its  natural  weight,  and  so 
becomes  the  pivot  on  which  almost  all 
tactical  and  strategic  manoeuvres  turn. 

If  we  now  take  a  look  at  the  concep- 
tion of  victory  as  a  whole,  we  find  in  it 
three  elements  :— 

1.  The  greater  loss  of  the  enemy  in 
physical  power. 

2.  In  moral  power. 

3.  His  open  avowal  of  this  by  the  re- 
linquishment of  his  intentions. 


The  returns  made  up  on  each  side  of 
losses  in  killed  and  wounded,  are  never 
exact,  seldom  truthful,  and  in  most  cases, 
full  of  intentional  misrepresentations. 
Even  the  statement  of  the  number  of  tro- 
phies is  seldom  to  be  quite  depended  on ; 
consequently,  when  it  is  not  considerable 
it  may  also  cast  a  doubt  even  on  the 
reality  of  the  victory.  Of  the  loss  in 
moral  forces  there  is  no  reliable  measuroi 
except  in  the  trophies:  therefore,  in 
many  cases,  the  giving  up  the  contest 
is  the  only  real  evidence  of  the  victory. 
It  is,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  a 
confession  of  inferiority — as  the  lowering 
of  the  flag,  by  which,  in  this  particular 
instance,  right  and  superiority  are  con- 
ceded to  the  enemy,  and  this  degree  of 
humiliation  and  disgrace,  which,  how- 
ever, must  be  distinguished  from  all 
the  other  moral  consequences  of  the 
loss  of  equilibrium,  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  victory.  It  is  this  part 
alone  which  acts  upon  the  public  opinion 
outside  the  army,  upon  the  people  and 
the  government  in  both  oelligerent 
states,  and  upon  all  others  in  any  way 
concerned. 

But  now  the  giving  up  the  general 
object  is  not  quite  identical  with  the 
quitting  the  field  of  battle,  even  when  the 
battle  has  been  very  obstinate  and  long 
kept  up ;  no  one  says  of  advanced  posts, 
when  they  retire  after  an  obstinate  combat, 
that  they  have  g^ven  up  their  object;  even 
in  combats  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy's  army,  the  retreat  from  the  battle- 
field is  not  always  to  be  regarded  as  a 
relinquishment  of  this  aim,  as  fbr  instance, 
in  retreats  planned  beforehand,  in  which 
the  ground  is  disputed  foot  by  foot ;  all 
this  belongs  to  that  part  of  our  subject 
where  we  shall  speak  of  the  separate 
object  of  the  combat;  here  we  only  wish 
to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  most 
cases  the  giving  up  the  object  is  very 
difficult  to  distinguish  from  the  retire- 
ment from  the  battle-field,  and  that  the 
impression  produced  by  the  latter,  both 
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in  and  out  of  the  anny,  is  not  to  be 
treated  lightly. 

For  genereds  and  armies  whose  repu- 
tation is  not  madO;  this  is  in  itself  one  of 
the  difficulties  in  many  operations,  justi- 
fied by  circumstances  when  a  succession 
of  combats,  each  ending  in  retreat,  may 
appear  as  a  succession  of  defeats,  without 
being  so  really,  and  when  that  appear- 
ance may  exercise  a  very  depressing 
influence.  It  is  impossible  for  the  re- 
treating general  by  making  known  his 
real  intentions  to  prevent  the  moral 
efifect  everywhere,  for  to  do  that  with 
effect  he  must  disclose  his  plans  com- 
pletely, which  of  course  would  run  counter 
to  his  principal  interests  to  too  great  a 
degree. 

In  order  to  draw  attention  to  the 
special  importance  of  this  conception  of 
victoiy,  we  shall  only  refer  to  the  battle 
of  Boor,  the  trophies  from  which  were  not 
important  (a  few  thousand  prisoners  and 
twenty  guns),  and  where  Frederick  pro- 
claimed his  victory  by  remaining  for  five 
days  after  on  the  field  of  battle,  although 
his  retreat  into  Silesia  had  been  pre- 
viously determined  on,  and  was  a  measure 
natural  to  his  whole  situation.  According 
to  his  own  account,  he  thought  he 
would  hasten  a  peace  by  the  moral  effect 
of  his  victory.    Now  although  a  couple 


of  other  successes  were  likewise  required, 
namely  the  battle  at  Katholisch  Hen- 
nersdorf,  in  Lusatia,  and  the  battle  of 
Kesseldorf,  before  this  peace  took  place, 
still  we  cannot  say  that  the  moral  effect 
of  the  battle  of  Soor  was  nil. 

If  it  is  chiefly  the  moral  force  which 
is  shaken  by  the  victory,  and  if  the  num- 
ber of  trophies  by  that  means  mounts  up 
to  an  unusual  height,  then  the  lost  com- 
bat becomes  a  rout,  which  therefore  is 
not  the  exact  opposite  of  every  victory. 
As  the  moral  force  of  the  conquered  is 
shaken  to  a  much  greater  degree  in 
such  a  defeat,  there  often  ensues  a  com- 
plete incapability  of  further  resistance, 
and  the  whole  action  consists  of  giving 
way,  that  is  of  flight. 

Jena  and  Belle  Alliance  were  routs, 
but  not  so  Borodino. 

Although  without  pedantry  we  can 
here  give  no  single  line  of  separation, 
because  the  difference  between  the  things 
is  one  of  degrees,  yet  still  the  retention 
of  the  conception  is  essential  as  a  central 
point  to  give  clearness  to  our  theoretical 
ideas,  and  it  is  a  want  in  our  terminology 
that  for  a  victory  over  the  enemy  tanta- 
mount to  a  rout,  and  a  conquest  of  the 
enemy  only  tantamount  to  a  simple 
victory,  there  is  only  one  and  the  same 
word  to  use. 


CHAPTER  V. 


ON  THE  SIGNIFICATION  OF  THE  COMBAT. 


Having  in  the  preceding  chapter  ex- 
amined the  combat  in  its  absolute  form, 
as  the  miniature  picture  of  the  whole 
war,  as  it  were,  we  now  turn  to  the  re- 
lations which  as  a  part  of  a  great  whole 
it  bears  to  the  other  parts.    First  we  en- 


quire what  is  more  precisely  the  significa- 
tion of  a  combat. 

As  war  is  nothing  else  but  a  mutual 
process  of  destruction,  then  the  most 
natural  answer  in  conception,  and  perhaps 
also  in  reality,    appears  to  be  that  all 
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the  powers  of  each  party  unite  in  one  great 
vohime,  and  all  results  in  one  great  shock 
of  these  masses.  There  is  certainly  much 
truth  in  this  idea,  and  it  seems  upon  the 
whole  to  he  very  advisable  that  we  should 
adhere  to  it,  and  that  we  should  on  that 
account  look  upon  small  combats  at  first 
only  as  necessary  loss,  like  the  shavings 
from  a  carpenter's  plane.  Still  however, 
the  thing  is  never  to  be  settled  so 
easily. 

That  a  multiplication  of  combats  should 
arise  from  a  fractioning  of  forces  is  a 
matter  of  course,  and  the  more  immedi- 
ate objects  of  separate  combats  will 
therefore  come  before  us  in  the  subject 
of  a  fractioning  of  forces ;  but  these  ob- 
jects, and  together  with  them,  the  whole 
mass  of  combats  may  in  a  general  way 
be  brought  under  certain  classes,  and 
the  knowledge  of  these  classes  will  con- 
tribute to  make  our  observations  more 
intelligible. 

Destruction  of  the  enemy's  military 
forces  is  in  reality  the  object  of  all  com- 
bats ;  but  other  objects  maybe  joined  to 
^at,  and  these  other  objects  may  be  at 
the  same  time  predominant;  we  must 
therefore  draw  a  distinction  between 
those  in  which  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy's  forces  is  the  principal  object, 
and  those  in  which  it  is  more  the  means. 
Besides  the  destruction  of  the.  enemy's 
force,  the  possession  of  a  place  or  the 
posession  of  some  object  may  be  the 
general  motive  for  a  combat,  and  it  may 
be  either  one  of  these  alone  or  several 
together,  in  which  case  still  usually  one 
is  the  principal  motive.  Now  the  two 
principal  forms  of  War,  the  offensive 
and  defensive,  of  which  we  shall  shortly 
speak,  do  not  modify  the  first  of  these 
motives,  but  they  certainly  do  modify  the 
other  two,  and  therefore  if  we  arrange 
them  in  a  scheme  they  would  appear 
thus : — 

Offensive.  Defensive. 

1.  Destruction     of     1.  Destruction     of 
enemy's  force.  enemy's  force. 


Offensive.  Defensive. 

2.  Conquest    of   a    2.  Defence    of     a 
place.  place. 

3.  Conquest      of    3.  Defence  of  some 
some  object.  object. 

These  motives,  however,  do  not  seem 
to  embrace  completely  the  whole  of  the 
subject,  if  we  recollect  that  there  are 
reconnaissances  and  demonstrations,  in 
which  plainly  none  of  these  three  points 
is  the  object  of  the  combat.  In  reality 
we  must,  therefore,  on  this  account  be 
allowed  a  fourth  class.  Strictly  speaking, 
in  reconnaissances  in  which  we  wish  the 
enemy  to  show  himself,  in  alarms  by 
which  we  wish  to  wear  him  out,  in 
demonstrations  by  which  we  wish  to 
'  prevent  his  leaving  some  point  or  to  draw 
him  off  to  another,  the  objects  are  all 
such  as  can  only  be  attained  indirectly 
and  under  the  pretext  of  one  of  the  three 
objects  specified  in  the  tables  usually  of  the 
second ;  for  the  enemy  whose  aim  is  to 
reconnoitre  must  draw  up  his  force  as  if 
he  really  intended  to  attack  and  defeat 
us,  or  drive  us  off,  etc.,  etc.  But  this 
pretended  object  is  not  the  real  one,  and 
our  present  question  is  only  as  to  the 
latter ;  therefore,  we  must  to  the  above 
three  objects  of  the  offensive  further  add 
a  fourth,  which  is  to  lead  the  enemy  to 
make  a  false  move,  or,  in  other  words,  en- 
gage him  in  a  sham  fight.  That  offensive 
means  only  are  conceivable  in  connection 
with  this  object,  lies  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing. 

On  the  other  hand  we  must  observe 
that  the  defence  of  a  place  may  be  of  two 
kinds,  either  absolute,  if  as  a  general 
question  the  point  is  not  to  be  given  up,  or 
relative  if  it  is  .only  required  for  a  certain 
time.  The  latter  happens  perpetually  in 
the  combats  of  advanced  posts  and  rear 
guards. 

That  the  nature  of  these  different 
intentions  of  a  combat  must  have  an 
essential  influence  on  the  dispositions 
which  are  its  preliminaries,  is  a  thing 
clear  in  itself.     We  act  differently  if  ouc 
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object  is  merely  to  drive  an  enemy's  post 
out  of  its  place  from  what  we  should  if 
our  object  was  to  beat  him  completely ; 
differently,  if  we  mean  to  defend  a  place 
to  the  last  extremity  from  what  we  should 
do  if  our  design  is  only  to  detain  the 
enemy  for  a  certain  time.  In  the  first 
case  we  trouble  ourselves  little  about  the 
line  of  retreat,  in  the  latter  it  is  the 
principal  point,  &c. 

But  these  reflections  belong  properly 
to  tactics,  and  are  only  introduced  here 
by  way  of  example  for  the  sake  of 
greater  clearness.  What  strategy  has 
to  say  on  the  different  objects  of  the 
combat    will    appear    in    the    chapters 


which  touch  upon  these  objects.  Here 
we  have  only  a  few  general  observa- 
tions to  make,  first,  that  the  importance 
of  the  object  decreases  nearly  in  the 
order  as  they  stand  above,  there- 
fore then,  that  the  first  of  these  objects 
must  always  predominate  in  the  great 
battle ;  lastly,  that  the  two  last  in  a 
defensive  battle  are  in  reality  such  as 
yield  no  fruit,  they  are,  that  is  to  say, 
purely  negative,  and  can,  therefore,  only 
be  serviceable,  indirectly,  by  facilitating 
something  else  which  is  positive.  It 
f«,  therefore^  a  bad  sign  of  the  strategic 
situation  if  battles  of  this  kind  become  too 
frequent. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


DURATION  OF  THE  COMBAT. 


If  we  consider  the  combat  no  longer 
in  itseK  but  in  relation  to  the  other  forces 
of  war,  then  its  duration  acquires  a  special 
importance. 

This  duration  is  to  be  regarded  to  a 
certain  extent  as  a  second  subordinate 
success.  For  the  conqueror  the  combat 
can  never  be  finished  too  quickly,  for  the 
vanquished,  it  can  never  last  too  long. 
A  speedy  victory  is  a  higher  power  of 
victory,  a  tardy  decision  is,  on  the  side  of 
the  defeated,  some  compensation  for  the 
loss. 

This  is  in  general  true,  but  it  acquires 
a  practical  importance  in  its  application 
to  those  combats,  the  object  of  which  is 
a  relative  defence. 

Here  the  whole  success  often  lies  in 
the  mere  duration.  This  is  the  reason 
why  we  have  included  it  amongst  the 
strategic  elements. 

The  duration  of  a  combat  is  necessarily 


bound  up  with  its  essential  relations. 
These  relations  are  absolute  magnitude 
of  force,  relation  of  force  and  (of  the 
different)  arms  mutually,  and  nature  of 
the  country.  20,000  men  do  not  wear 
themselves  out  upon  one  another  as 
quickly  as  2,000:  we  cannot  resist  an 
enemy  double  or  three  times  our  strength 
as  long  as  one  of  the  same  strength  ; 
a  cavalry  combat  is  decided  sooner  than 
an  infantry  combat;  and  a  combat 
between  infantry  only,  quicker  than  if 
there  is  artillery  as  well;  in  hills  and 
forests  we  cannot  advance  as  quickly  as 
on  a  level  countiy;  all  this  is  dear 
enough. 

Prom  this  follows,  therefore,  that 
strength,  relation  of  the  three  arms,  and 
position,  must  be  considered  if  the  com- 
bat is  to  fulfil  an  object  by  its  duration ; 
but  to  set  up  this  rule  was  of  less  import- 
ance to  us  in  our  present  considerations 
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than  to  connect  with  it  at  once  the  chief 
results  which  experience  gives  us  on 
the  subject 

Even  the  resistance  of  an  ordinary  di- 
vision of  8,000  to  10,000  men  of  all  arms 
even  opposed  to  an  enemy  considerably 
superior  in  numbers,  will  last  severdi 
hours,  if  the  advantages  of  country  are 
not  too  preponderating,  and  if  the  enemy 
is  only  a  little,  or  not  at  all,  superior  in 
numbers,  the  combat  will  last  half  a  day. 
A  corps  of  three  or  four  divisions  will 
prolong  it  to  double  the  time ;  an  army 
of  80,000  or  100,000  to  three  or  four 


times.  Therefore  the*  masses  may  be 
left  to  themselves  for  that  length  of  time, 
and  no  separate  combat  takes  place  if 
within  that  time  other  forces  can  be 
brought  up,  whose  co-operation  mingles 
then  at  once  into  one  stream  with  the 
results  of  the  combat  which  has  taken 
place. 

These  calculations  are  the  result  of  ex- 
perience ;  but  it  is  important  to  us  at  the 
same  time  to  characterise  more  particu- 
larly the  moment  of  the  decision,  and 
consequently  the  termination. 


CHAPTER  Vll. 


DECISION  OF  THE  COMBAT. 


No  battle  is  decided  in  a  single  mo- 
ment, although  in  every  battle  there  are 
moments  of  g^eat  importance,  which 
chiefly  bring  about  the  result.  The  loss 
of  a  battle  is,  therefore,  a  gradual  falling 
of  the  scale.  But  there  is  in  every  com- 
bat a  point  of  time  when  it  may  bo  re- 
garded as  decided,  in  such  a  way  that 
the  renewal  of  tlio  fight  would  be  a  new 
battle,  not  a  continuation  of  the  old  one. 
To  have  a  clear  notion  on  this  point  of 
time  is  very  important,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  decide  whether,  with  the  prompt 
assistance  of  reinforcements,  the  combat 
can  again  be  resumed  with  advantage. 

Often   in  combats  which  are  beyond 
restoration  new  forces  are  sacrificed  in 
often   through   neglect    the    de- 
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cision  has  not  been  turned  when  it  might 
easily  have  been  done.  Here  are  two 
examples,  which  could  not  be  more  to  the 
point : 

When  the  Prince  of  Hohonlohc,    in 


1806,  at  Jena,  with  35,000  men  opposed 
to  from  60,000  to  70,000,  under  Buona- 
parte, had  accepted  battle,  and  lost  it — 
but  lost  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  35,000 
might  be  regarded  as  dissolved — General 
Biichel  imdertook  to  renew  the  fight 
with  about  12,000 ;  the  consequence  was 
that  in  a  moment  his  force  was  scattered 
in  like  manner. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  on  the  same  day  at 
Auerstadt,  the  Prussians  maintained  a 
combat  with  25,000,  against  Davoust, 
who  had  28,000,  until  mid-day,  without 
success,  it  is  true,  but  still  without  the 
force  being  reduced  to  a  state  of  dis- 
solution without  even  greater  loss  than 
the  enemy,  who  was  very  deficient  in 
cavalry ; — and  they  neglected  to  use  the 
reserve  of  18,000,  under  General  Kalk- 
reuth,  to  restore  the  battle  which,  under 
these  circumstances,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  lose. — 

Each  combat  is  a  whole  in  which  the 
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partial  combats  combine  themselves  into 
one  total  result.  In  this  total  result  lies 
the  decision  of  the  combat.  This  suc- 
cess need  not  be  exactly  a  victory  such 
as  we  have  denoted  in  the  sixth  chapter, 
for  often  the  preparations  for  that  have 
not  been  made,  often  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity if  the  enemy  gives  way  too  soon, 
and  in  most  cases  the  decision,  even  when 
the  resistance  has  been  obstinate,  takes 
place  before  such  a  success  as  essentially 
comes  up  to  the  idea  of  a  victory. 

We  therefore  ask,  Which  is  commonly 
the  moment  of  the  decision,  that  is  to  say, 
that  moment  when  a  fresh,  effective,  of 
course  not  disproportionate  force,  can  no 
longer  turn  a  disadvantageous  battle  ? 

If  we  pass  over  false  attacks^  which  in 
accordance  with  their  nature  are  properly 
without  decision,  then 

1.  If  the  possession  of  a  moveable 
object  was  the  object  of  the  combat,  the 
loss  of  the  same  is  always  the  decision. 

2.  If  the  possession  of  ground  was  the 
object  of  the  combat,  then  the  decision 
generally  lies  likewise  in  the  loss  of  that ; 
still*  not  always,  that  is  only  if  this 
ground  is  of  peculiar  strength,  ground 
which  is  easy  to  pass  over,  however 
important  it  may  be  in  other  respects, 
can  be  re-taken  without  much  danger. 

3.  But  in  all  other  cases,  when  these 
two  circumstances  have  not  already 
decided  the  combat,  therefore,  particularly 
in  case  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's 
force  is  the  principal  object,  the  decision 
lies  in  the  moment  when  the  conqueror 
ceases  to  feel  himself  in  a  state  of 
disintegration,  that  is,  of  unserviceable- 
ness  to  a  certain  extent,  therefore  when 
there  is  no  further  advantage  in  using 
the  successive  efforts  spoken  of  in  the 
twelfth  chapter  of  the  third  book.  On 
this  ground  wo  have  given  the  strategic 
unity  of  the  battle  its  place  here. 

A  battle,  therefore,  in  which  the 
assailant  has  not  lost  his  condition  of 
order  and  perfect  efficiency  at  all,  or,  at 
least,  only  in  a  small  part  of  his  force, 


whilst  our  forces  are,  more  or  less,  disor- 
ganised  throughout,  is  also  not  to  be 
retrieved ;  and  just  as  little  if  the  enemy 
has  recovered  his  efficiency. 

The  smaller,  therefore,  that  part  of  a 
force  is  which  has  really  been  engaged, 
the  greater  that  portion  is  which  as  re- 
serve has  contributed  to  the  result  only 
by  its  presence,  so  much  the  less  will 
any  new  force  of  the  enemy  wrest  again 
the  victory  from  our  hands,  and  that 
commander  who  carries  out  to  the  fur- 
thest with  his  army  the  principle  of  con- 
ducting the  combat  with  the  greatest 
economy  of  forces,  and  making  the  most 
of  the  moral  effect  of  strong  reserves, 
goes  the  surest  way  to  victory.  We 
must  allow  that  the  French,  in  modem 
times,  especially  when  led  by  Buonaparte, 
have  shown  a  thorough  mastery  in  this. 

Further,  the  moment  when  the  crisis- 
stage  of  the  combat  ceases  with  the  con- 
queror, and  his  original  state  of  order  is 
restored,  takes  place  sooner  the  smaller 
the  whole  is.  A  picket  of  cavalry  pur- 
suing an  enemy  at  full  gallop  will  in  a 
few  minutes  resume  its  proper  order,  and 
the  crisis  also  ceases :  a  whole  regiment 
of  cavalry  requires  for  this  a  longer  time ; 
it  lasts  still  longer  with  infantry,  if  ex- 
tended in  single  lines  of  skirmishers,  and 
longer  again  with  divisions  of  all  arms, 
when  it  happens  by  chance  that  one  part 
has  taken  one  direction  and  another  part 
another  direction,  and  the  combat  has 
therefore  caused  a  loss  of  the  order  of  for- 
mation, which  usually  becomes  still  worse 
from  no  part  knowing  exactly  where  the 
other  is.  Thus,  therefore,  ^e  point  of 
time  when  the  conqueror  has  collected 
the  instruments  he  has  been  using,  and 
which  are  mixed  up  and  partly  out  of 
order,  the  moment  when  he  has  in  some 
measure  rearranged  them  and  put  them 
in  their  proper  places,  and  thus  brought 
the  battle-workshop  into  a  little  order, 
this  moment,  we  say,  is  always  later,  the 
greater  the  total  force. 

Again,  this  moment  comes  later  if  night 
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OTertakes  the  conqueror  in  the  crisis,  and, 
lastly,  it  comes  later  if  the  country  is  bro- 
ken and  thickly  wooded.  But  with  regard 
to  these  two  points,  we  must  observe  that 
night  is  also  a  great  means  of  protec- 
tion, and  it  is  only  seldom  that  circum- 
stances favour  the  expectation  of  a  suc- 
cessful result  from  a  night  attack,  as  on 
the  10th  March,  1814,  at  Laon,  where 
York  against  Marmont  gives  us  an  exam- 
ple completely  in  place  here.  In  the 
same  way  a  wooded  and  broken  country 
will  afford  protection  against  a  reaction 
to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  long 
crisis  of  victory.  Both,  therefore,  the 
night  as  well  as  the  wooded  and  broken 
country  are  obstacles  which  make  the 
renewal  of  the  same  battle  more  difficult 
instead  of  facilitating  it. 

Hitherto,  we  have  considered  assistance 
arriving  for  the  losing  side  as  a  mere 
increase  of  force,  therefore,  as  a  reinforce- 
ment coming  up  directly  from  the  rear, 
which  is  the  most  usual  case.  But  the 
case  is  quite  different  if  these  fresh  forces 
come  upon  the  enemy  in  flank  or  rear. 

On  the  effect  of  flank  or  rear  attacks, 
80  far  as  they  boLong  to  strategy,  we  shall 
speak  in  another  place  :  such  an  one  as 
we  have  here  in  view,  intended  for  the 
restoration  of  the  combat,  belongs  chiefly 
to  tactics,  and  is  only  mentioned  because 
we  are  here  speaking  of  tactical  results, 
our  ideas,  therefore,  must  trench  upon 
the  province  of  tactics. 

By  directing  a  force  against  the  enemy's 
flank  and  rear  its  efi&cacy  may  be  much 
intensified ;  but  this  is  so  far  from  being 
a  necessary  result  always  that  the  efficacy 
may  on  the  other  hand  be  just  as  much 
weakened.  The  circumstances  imder 
which  the  combat  has  taken  place  decide 
upon  this  part  of  the  plan  as  weU  as  upon 
every  other,  without  our  being  able  to 
enter  thereupon  here.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  there  are  in  it  two  things  of  impor- 
tance for  our  subject:  first,  jUxnk  and  rear 
attacks  have,  as  a  rule,  a  mors  favourable 
effect  on  the  consequences  of  the  decision  than 


upon  the  decision  itself.  Now  as  concerns 
the  retrieving  a  battle,  the  first  thing  to 
be  arrived  at  above  all  is  a  favourable 
decision  and  not  magnitude  of  success. 
In  this  view  one  would  therefore  think 
that  a  force  which  comes  to  re-establish 
our  combat  is  of  less  assistance  if  it  falls 
upon  the  enemy  in  flank  and  rear,  there- 
fore separated  from  us,  than  if  it  joins - 
itself  to  us  directly:  certainly,  cases  are 
not  wanting  where  it  is  so,  but  we  must 
say  that  the  majority  are  on  the  other  side, 
and  they  are  so  on  account  of  the  second 
point  which  is  here  important  to  us. 

This  second  point  is  the  moral  effect  of 
the  surprise^  which,  as  a  ruU,  a  reinforce- 
ment coming  up  to  re-establish  a  combat  has 
generally  in  its  favour.  Now  the  effect  of 
a  surprise  is  always  heightened  if  it  takes 
place  in  the  flank  or  rear,  and  an  enemy 
completely  engaged  in  the  crisis  of  victory 
in  his  extended  and  scattered  order,  is 
less  in  a  state  to  counteract  it.  Who  does 
not  feel  that  an  attack  in  flank  or  rear, 
which  at  the  commencement  of  the  battle, 
when  the  forces,  are  concentrated  and  pre- 
pared for  such  an  event,  would  be  of  little 
importance,  gains  quite  another  weight 
in  the  last  moment  of  the  combat. 

We  must,  therefore,  at  once  admit  that 
in  most  cases  a  reinforcement  coming  up 
on  the  flank  or  rear  of  the  enemy  will 
be  more  efficacious,  will  be  like  the  same 
weight  at  the  end  of  a  longer  lever,  and 
therefore  that  under  these  circumstances, 
we  may  undertake  to  restore  the  battle 
with  the  same  force  which  in  a  direct  way 
would  be  quite  insufficient.  Here  results 
almost  defy  calculation,  because  the 
moral  forces  gain  completely  the  ascen- 
dancy. Here  is,  then,  the  right  field  for 
boldness  and  daring. 

The  eye  must,  Uierefore,  be  directed 
on  all  these  objects,  all  these  moments  of 
co-operating  forces  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  if  we  have  to  decide  in 
doubtful  cases  whether  or  not  it  is  still 
possible  to  restore  a  combat  which  has 
taken  an  unfavourable  turn. 
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If  the  combat  is  to  be  regarded  as  not 
yet  ended,  then  the  new  contest  which  is 
opened  by  the  arrival  of  assistance  be* 
comes  one  with  the  former ;  therefore  they 
flow  together  into  one  common  result, 
and  the  first  disadvantage  vanishes  then 
completely  out  of  the  calculation.  But 
this  is  not  the  case  if  the  combat  was 
already  decided ;  then  there  are  two 
results  separate  from  each  other.  Now 
if  the  assistance  which  arrives  is  only 
of  a  relative  strength,  that  is,  if  it  is  not 
in  itself  alone  a  match  for  the  enemy, 
then  a  favourable  result  is  hardly  to  be 
expected  from  this  second  combat:  but 
if  it  is  so  strong  that  it  can  undertake 
the  second  combat  without  regard  to  the 
first,  then  it  may  be  able  by  a  favourable 
issue  to  compensate  or  even  overbalance 
the  first  combat,  but  never  to  make  it 
disappear  altogether  from  the  account. 

At  the  battle  of  Kunersdorf,  Frederick 
the  Great  at  the  first  onset  carried  the 
left  of  the  Bussian  position,  and  took  70 
pieces  of  artillery;  at  the  end  of  the 
battle  both  were  lost  again,  and  the 
whole  result  of  the  first  combat  was 
wiped  out  of  the  account.  Had  it  been 
possible  to  stop  at  the  first  success,  and 
to  put  off  the  second  part  of  the  battle  to 
the  coming  day,  then,  even  if  the  king 
had  lost  it,  the  advantages  of  the  first 
would  always  have  been  a  set  off  to  the 
second. 

But  when  a  battle  proceeding  disad- 
vantageously  is  arrested  and  turned  be- 
fore its  conclusion,  its  minus  result  on 
our  side  not  only  disappears  from  the 
account,  but  also  becomes  the  foimdation 
of  a  greater  victory.  If,  for  instance, 
we  picture  to  ourselves  exactly  the  tac- 
tical course  of  the  battle,  we  may  easily 
see  that  until  it  is  finally  concluded  all 
successes  in  partial  combats  are  only  de- 
cisions in  suspense,  which  by  the  capital 
decision  may  not  only  be  destroyed,  but 
changed  into  the  opposite.  The  more 
our  f|^rces  have  suffered,  the  more  will 
the  enemy  have  expended  on  his  side ; 


the  greater,  therefore,  also  will  be  the 
crisis  for  the  enemy,  and  the  more  con- 
siderable will  be  the  superiority  of  our 
fresh  troops.  If  now  the  total  result 
turns  in  our  favour,  if  we  wrest  from  the 
enemy  the  field  of  battle  and  recover  all 
the  trophies  again,  then  will  all  the  forces 
which  he  has  sacrificed  in  obtcuning  them 
become  sheer  gain  for  us,  and  our  former 
defeat  becomes  a  stepping  stone  to  a 
greater  triumph.  The  most  brilliant 
feats  which  with  victory  the  enemy  would 
have  so  highly  prized  that  the  loss  of 
forces  which  they  cost  would  have  been 
disregarded,  leave  nothing  now  behind 
but  regret  at  the  sacrifice  of  those  forces. 
Such  is  the  alteration  which  the  magic 
of  victory  and  the  curse  of  defeat  pro- 
duces in  the  specific  weight  of  the  same 
elements. 

Therefore,  even  if  we  are  decidedly 
superior  in  strength,  and  are  able  to  re- 
pay the  enemy  his  victory  by  a  greater 
still,  it  is  always  better  to  forestall  the 
conclusion  of  a  disadvantageous  combat, 
if  it  is  of  proportionate  importance,  so 
as  to  turn  its  course  rather  than  to  deliver 
a  second  battle. 

Field-marshal  Daun  attempted  in  the 
year  1760  to  come  to  the  assistance  of 
General  Laudon  at  Leignitz,  whilst  the 
battle  lasted ;  but  when  he  failed  in  that 
he  did  not  attack  the  king  next  day,  al- 
though he  did  not  want  for  force  to  do  so. 

For  these  reasons  serious  combats  of 
advanced  guards  which  precede  a  battle 
are  to  be  looked  upon  only  as  necessary 
evils,  and  when  not  necessary  they  are 
to  be  avoided. 

We  have  still  another  conclusion  to 
examine. 

If  a  regular  pitched  battle  is  a  set- 
tled thing  it  does  not  constitute  a  motive 
for  determining  on  a  new  one.  The 
determination  for  this  new  one  must  pro- 
ceed from  the  other  relations.  This  con- 
clusion, however,  is  opposed  by  a  moral 
force,  which  we  must  take  into  account: 
it  is   the  fooling  of  rage  and  revenge. 
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From  the  oldest  field-marshal  to  the 
youngest  drummer-boy  this  feeling  is 
general,  and,  therefore,  troops  are  never 
in  better  spirits  for  fighting  than  when 
they  have  to  wipe  out  a  stain.  This  is, 
however,  only  on  the  supposition  that 
the  beaten  portion  is  not  too  great  in  pro- 
portion to  the  whole,  because  otherwise 
the  above  feeling  is  lost  in  that  of  power - 
lessness. 

There  is  therefore  a  very  natural 
tendency  to  use  this  moral  force  to  repair 
the  disaster  on  the  spot,  and  on  that 
account  chiefly  to  seek  another  battle  if 
other  circumstances  permit.  It  then  lies 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  this  second 
battle  must  be  an  offensive  one. 

In  the  catalogue  of  battles  of  second- 
rate  importance  there  are  many  examples 
to  be  found  of  such  retaliatoi^r  batlles ; 
but  great  battles  have  generally  too  many 
other  determining  causes  to  be  broaght 
on  by  this  weaker  motive. 

Such  a  feeling  must  undoubtedly  have 
led  the  noble  Bliicher  with  his  third 
corps  to  the  field  of  battle  on  the  14th 
February,  1814,  when  the  other  two  had 
been  beaten  three  days  before  at  Mont- 
mirail.  Had  he  known  that  he  would 
have  come  upon  Buonaparte  in  person, 
then,  naturally,  preponderating  reasons 
would  have  determined  him  to  put  off 
his  revenge  to  another  day :  but  he 
hoped  to  revenge  himself  on  Marmont, 
and  instead  of  gaining  the  reward  of 
his  desire  of  honourable  satisfaction,  he 


suffered  the  penalty  of  his  erroneous 
calculation. 

On  the  duration  of  the  combat  and  the 
moment  of  its  decision  depend  the  dis- 
tances  from  each  other  at  which  those 
masses  should  be  placed  which  are  in- 
tended to  fight  in  conjunction  with  each 
other.  This  disposition  would  be  a  tac- 
tical arrangement  in  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  one  and  the  same  battle;  it  can, 
however,  only  be  regarded  as  such,  pro- 
vided the  position  of  the  troops  is  si^ 
compact  that  two  separate  combats  cannot 
be  imagined,  and  consequently  that  the 
space  which  the  whole  occupies  can  be 
regarded  strategically  as  a  mere  point. 
But  in  war,  cases  frequently  occur  where 
even  those  forces  intended  to  fight  in 
unison  must  be  so  far  separated  from  each 
other  that  while  their  union  for  one 
common  combat  certainly  remains  the 
principal  object,  still  the  occurrence 
of  separate  combats  remains  possible. 
Such  a  disposition  is  therefore  strategic. 

Dispositions  of  this  kind  are:  maizes 
in  separate  masses  and  columns,  advanced 
guards,  and  side-corps  reserves,  which 
are  intended  to  serve  as  supports  for  more 
than  one  strategic  point ;  &e  concentra- 
tion of  several  corps  from  widely  ex- 
tended cantonments,  etc.,  etc.  We  can 
see  that  they  may  constantly  happen, 
and  constitute  something  like  the  small 
change  in  the  strategic  economy,  whilst 
the  capital  battles,  and  all  that  rank  with 
them  are  the  gold  and  silver  pieces. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 


MUTUAL  UNDERSTANDING  AS  TO  A  BATTLE. 

No  battle  can  take  place  unless  by  the  root  of  a  certain  phraseology  used  by 
mutual  consent ;  and  in  this  idea,  which  historical  writers,  which  leads  to  many 
constitutes  the  whole  basis  of  a  duel,  is     indefinite  and  false  conceptions. 
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According  to  the  view  of  the  writers 
to  whom  we  refer,  it  has  frequently  hap- 
pened that  one  commander  has  offered 
battle  to  the  other,  and  the  latter  has  not 
accepted  it. 

But  the  battle  is  a  very  modified  duel, 
and  its  foundation  is  not  merely  in  the 
mutual  wish  to  fight,  that  is  consent, 
but  in  the  objects  which  are  boimd  up 
with  the  battle :  these  belong  always  to 
a  greater  whole^  and  that  so  much  the 
more  so,  as  even  the  whole  war  con- 
sidered as  a  '^  combat-unit"  has  political 
objects  and  conditions  which  belong  to 
a  greater  whole.  So  therefore  the  mere 
desire  to  conquer  each  other,  falls  into 
quite  a  subordinate  relation,  or  rather  it 
ceases  completely  to  be  anything  of  itself, 
and  is  only  to  be  regarded  as  the  nerve 
which  lends  motion  to  the  higher  will. 

Amongst  the  ancients,  and  then  again 
during  the  early  period  of  standing 
armies,  the  expression  that  we  had  of- 
fered battle  to  the  enemy  in  vain,  had 
more  sense  in  it  than  it  has  now.  By  the 
ancients  everything  was  constituted  with 
a  view  to  measuring  each  others'  strength 
in  the  open  field  free  from  anything  in 
the  nature  of  a  hindrance,  and  &e  whole 
art  of  war  consisted  in  the  organisation, 
and  formation  of  the  army,  that  is  in  the 
order  of  battle. 

Now  as  their  a^nies  regularly  en- 
trenched themselves  in  their  camps, 
therefore  the  position  in  a  camp  was 
regarded  as  something  unassailable,  and 
a  battle  did  not  become  possible  until 
the  enemy  left  his  camp,  and  placed  him- 
self in  a  practicable  country,  as  it  were 
entered  the  lists. 

If  therefore  we  hear  about  Hannibal 
having  offered  battle  to  Fabius  in  vain, 
that  tells  us  nothing  more  as  regards  the 
latter  than  that  a  battle  was  not  part  of  his 
plan,  and  in  itself  neither  proves  the  phy- 
sical nor  moral  superiority  of  Hannibal ; 
but  with  respect  to  him  the  expression  is 
still  correct  enough  in  the  sense  that 
Hannibal  roallv  wished  a  battle. 


In  the  early  period  of  modem  armies, 
the  relations  were  similar  in  great 
combats  and  battles.  That  is  great 
masses  were  brought  into  action,  and 
managed  throughout  it  by  means  of  an 
order  of  battle,  which  like  a  great  help- 
less whole  more  or  less  required  a  level 
plain,  and  was  neither  suited  to  attack, 
nor  yet  to  defence  in  a  very  broken, 
close  or  even  mountainous  country.  The 
defender  therefore  had  here  also  to  some 
extent  the  means  of  avoiding  battle. 
These  relations  although  gradually  be- 
coming modified,  continued  until  the  first 
Silesian  War,  and  it  was  not  imtil  the 
Seven  Years'  War  that  attacks  on  an 
enemy  posted  in  a  difiicult  country  gra- 
dually became  feasible,  and  of  ordinary 
occurrence :  ground  did  not  certainly  now 
cease  to  be  a  principle  of  strength  to 
those  making  use  of  its  aid,  but  it  was 
no  longer  a  charmed  circle,  which  shut 
out  the  natural  forces  of  war. 

During  the  past  thirty  years  war  has 
perfected  itself  much  more  still  in  this 
respect,  and  there  is  no  longer  anything 
which  stands  in  the  way  of  a  general  who 
is  in  earnest  about  a  decision  by  means 
of  battle  ;  he  can  seek  out  his  enemy,  and 
attack  him :  if  he  does  not  do  so  he  can- 
not take  credit  for  having  wished  to 
fight,  and  the  expression  he  offered  a 
battle  which  his  opponent  did  not  accept, 
therefore  now  means  nothing  more  than 
that  he  did  not  find  circumstances  advan- 
tageous enough  for  a  battle,  an  admission 
which  the  above  expression  does  not 
suit,  but  which  it  only  strives  to  throw 
a  veil  over. 

It  is  true  the  defensive  side  can  no 
longer  refuse  a  battle,  yet  he  may  still 
avoid  it  by  giving  up  his  position,  and 
the  role  with  which  that  position  was 
connected  :  this  is  however  half  a  victory 
for  the  offensive  side,  and  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  superiority  for  the  present. 

This  idea  in  connection  with  the  car- 
tel of  defiance  can  therefore  no  longer  be 
made  use  of  in  order  by  such  rhodomon- 
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tade  to  qualify  fiie  inaction  of  him  whose 
part  it  is  to  advance,  that  is,  the  of- 
fensive. The  defender  who  as  long  as 
he  does  not  give  way,  must  have  the 
credit  of  willing  the  battle,  may  certainly 
say,  he  has  ofiPered  it  if  he  is  not  attacked, 
if  that  is  not  understood  of  itself. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  he  who  now 
wishes  to,  and  can  retreat  cannot  easily 
be  forced  to  give  battle.  Now  as  the 
advantages  to  the  aggressor  from  this 
retreat  are  often  not  sufficient,  and  a  sub- 
stantial victory  is  a  matter  of  urgent 
necessity  for  him,  in  that  way  the  few 
means  which  there  are  to  compel  such  an 
opponent  also  to  give  battle  are  often 
sought  for  and  applied  with  particular 
skill. 

The  principal  means  for  this  are— first 
iwrraunding  the  enemy  so  as  to  make  his 
retreat  impossible,  or  at  least  so  difficult 
that  it  is  better  for  him  to  accept  battle ; 
and,  secondly,  the  surprising  him.  This 
last  way,  for  which  there  was  a  motive 
formerly  in  the  extreme  difficulty  of  all 
movements,  has  become  in  modem  times 
very  inefficacious.  From  the  pliability 
and  manoeuvring  capabilities  of  troops 
in  the  present  day,  one  does  not  hesitate 
to  commence  a   retreat  even    in  sight 


of  the  enemy,  and  only  some  special  ob- 
stacles in  the  nature  of  the  country 
can  cause  serious  difficulties  in*  the 
operation. 

One  example  of  this  kind  might  be 
the  battle  of  Neresheim,  fought  by  the 
Archduke  Charles  with  Moreau  in  the 
Bauhe  Alp,  11th  August,  1796,  merely 
with  a  view  to  facilitate  his  retreat, 
although  we  freely  confess  we  have 
never  been  able  quite  to  understand  the 
argument  of  the  renowned  general  and 
author  himself  in  this  case. 

The  battle  of  Bosbach  is  another 
example,  if  we  suppose  the  commander 
of  the  allied  army  had  not  really  the 
intention  of  attacking  Frederick  the 
Great. 

Of  the  battle  of  Soor,  the  king  himself 
says  that  it  was  only  fought  because  a 
retreat  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy 
appeared  to  him  a  critical  operation  ;  at 
the  same  time  the  king  has  also  given 
other  reasons  for  the  battle. 

On  the  whole,  regular  night  surprises 
excepted,  such  cases  will  always  be  of 
rare  occurrence,  and  those  in  which  an 
enemy  is  compelled  to  fight  by  being 
surrounded,  .will  happen  mostly  to  single 
corps  only,  Hke  FiiJss^  at  Maxen. 
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What  is  a  general  action  ?  A  conflict  of 
the  main  body,  but  not  an  unimportant 
one  about  a  secondary  object,  not  a  mere 
attempt  which  is  given  up  when  we  see 
betimes  that  our  object  is  hardly  within 
our  reach :  it  is  a  conflict  with  all  our 
might  for  a  real  victory. 
Minor  objects  may  also  be  mixed  up 


with  the  principal  object  in  a  general 
action,  and  it  will  take  many  diflerent 
tones  of  colour  from  the  circumstances 
out  of  which  it  originates,  for  a  general 
action  belongs  also  to  a  greater  whole 
of  which  it  is  only  a  part ;  but  be- 
cause the  essence  of  war  is  conflict,  and 
the  general  action  is  the  conflict  of  the 
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main  body,  it  is  always  to  be  regarded  as 
the  real  centre  of  gravity  of  the  war,  and 
it  is  therefore,  its  distinguishing  character 
in  general,  that  it  happens  more  than  any 
other  battle  on  its  own  accoimt. 

This  has  an  influence  on  the  manner 
of  iU  decision^  on  the  effect  of  the  victory 
contained  in  it,  and  determines  the  value 
which  theory  is  to  assign  to  it  as  a 
means  to  an  end.  On  that  account  we 
make  it  the  subject  of  our  special  con- 
sideration, and  at  this  stage  before  we 
enter  upon  the  special  ends  which  may 
be  bound  up  with  it,  but  which  do  not 
essentially  alter  its  character  if  it  really 
deserves  to  be  termed  a  general  action. 

If  a  general  action  takes  place  princi- 
pally on  its  own  account,  the  elements  of 
its  decision  must  be  contained  in  itself; 
in  other  words,  victory  must  be  sought 
for  in  it  as  long  as  a  possibility  of  that 
remains,  and  it  must  not,  therefore,  be 
given  up  on  account  of  secondary  circum- 
stances, but  only  and  alone  in  the  event 
of  the  forces  appearing  completely  in- 
sufficient. 

Now  how  is  that  precise  moment  to  be 
described  ? 

If  a  certain  artificial  formation  and 
cohesion  of  an  army  is  the  principal 
condition  under  which  the  bravery  of  the 
troops  can  gain  a  victory,  as  was  the  case 
during  g^eat  part  of  the  period  of  the 
modem  art  of  war,  then  the  breaking  up  of 
this  formation  is  the  decision.  A  beaten 
wing  which  is  put  out  of  joint  decides  the 
fate  of  all  that  was  connected  with  it.  If 
as  was  the  case  at  another  time  the  essence 
of  the  defence  consists  in  an  intimate  alii* 
ance  of  the  army  with  the  ground  on  which 
it  fights  and  its  obstacles,  so  that  army  and 
position  are  only  one,  then  the  conquest  of 
an  essential  point  in  this  position  is  the  de- 
cision. It  is  said  the  key  of  the  position 
is  lost,  it  cannot  therefore  be  defended 
any  further;  the  battle  cannot  be  con- 
tinued. In  both  cases  the  beaten  armies 
are  very  much  like  the  broken  strings  of 
an  instrument  which  cannot  do  their  work. 


That  geometrical  as  well  as  this  geo- 
graphical principle  which  had  a  ten- 
dency to  place  an  army  in  a  state  of 
crystallising  tension^which  did  not  allow 
of  the  available  powers  being  made  use 
of  up  to  the  last  man,  have  at  least  so  far 
lost  their  influence  that  they  no  longer 
predominate.  Armies  are  still  led  into 
battle  in  a  certain  order,  but  that  order 
is  no  longer  of  decisive  importance  ;  ob- 
stacles of  ground  are  also  still  turned  to 
account  to  strengthen  a  position,  but 
they  are  no  longer  the  only  support. 

We  attempted  in  the  second  chapter 
of  this  book  to  take  a  general  view  of 
the  nature  of  the  modem  battle.  Accord- 
ing to  our  conception  of  it,  the  order  of 
battle  is  only  a  disposition  of  the  forces 
suitable  to  the  convenient  use  of  them, 
and  its  course  a  mutual  slow  wearing 
away  of  these  forces  upon  one  another, 
to  see  which  will  have  soonest  exhausted 
his  adversary. 

The  resolution  therefore  to  give  up  the 
fight  arises,  in  a  general  action  more  than 
in  any  other  combat,  irom  the  relation 
of  the  fresh  reserves  remaining  available ; 
for  only  these  still  retain  all  their  moral 
vigour,  and  the  cinders  of  the  battered, 
knock ed-about  battallions,  already  burnt 
out  in  the  destroying  element,  must  not 
be  placed  on  a  level  with'  them ;  also 
lost  ground  as  we  have  elsewhere  said,  is  a 
standard  of  lost  moral  force  ;  it  therefore 
comes  also  into  account,  but  more  as  a  sign 
of  loss  suffered  than  for  the  loss  itself,  and 
the  number  of  fresh  reserves  is  always 
the  chief  point  to  be  looked  at  by  both 
commanders. 

In  general,  an  action  inclines  in  one 
direction  from  the  very  commencement, 
but  in  a  manner  little  observable.  This 
direction  is  also  frequently  given  in  a 
very  decided  manner  by  the  arrangements 
which  have  been  made  previously,  and 
then  it  is  a  want  of  descemment  in  that 
general  who  commences  battle  under 
these  unfavourable  oircumstancoR  without 
being  aware  of  them.     Even  wlien  tliis 
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does  not  occur  it  lies  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  the  course  of  a  battle  re- 
sembles rather  a  slow  disturbance  of 
equilibiium  which  oommences  soon,  but 
as  we  have  said  almost  imperceptibly  at 
first,  and  then  with  each  moment  of  time 
becomes  stronger  and  more  visible,  than 
an  oscillating  to  and  fro,  as  those  who  are 
misled  by  mendacious  descriptions  usually 
suppose. 

But  whether  it  happens  that  the  balance  • 
is  for  a  long  time  little  disturbed,  or  that 
even  after  it  has  been  lost  on  one  side  it 
rights  itself  again,  and  is  then  lost  on  the 
other  side,  it  is  certain  at  all  events  that  in 
most  instances  the  defeated  general  fore- 
sees his  fate  long  before  he  retreats,  and 
that  cases  in  which  some  critical  event  acts 
with  unexpected  force  upon  the  course  of 
the  whole  have  their  existence  mostly  in 
the  colouring  with  which  every  one  de- 
picts his  lost  battle. 

We  can  only  here  appeal  to  the  de- 
cision of  unprejudiced  men  of  experience, 
who  will,  we  are  sure,  assent  to  what  we 
have  said,  and  answer  for  us  to  such  of  * 
our  readers  as  do  not  know  war  from 
their  own  experience.  To  develop  the 
necessity  of  this  course  from  the  nature 
of  the  thing  would  lead  us  too  far  into 
the  province  of  tactics,  to  which  this 
subject  belongs ;  we  are  here  only  con- 
cerned with  its  results. 

If  we  say  that  the  defeated  general 
foresees  the  unfavourable  result  usually 
some  time  before  he  makes  up  his  mind 
to  give  up  the  battle,  we  admit  that  there 
are  also  instances  to  the  contrary,  because 
otherwise  we  should  maintain  a  propo- 
sition contradictory  in  itself.  If  at  the 
moment  of  each  decisive  tendency  of  a 
battle  it  should  be  considered  as  lost, 
then  also  no  further  forces  should  be  used 
to  give  it  a  turn,  and  consequently  this 
decisive  tendency  could  not  precede  the 
retreat  by  any  length  of  time.  Certainly 
there  are  instances  of  battles  which  after 
having  taken  a  decided  turn  to  one  side 
have  still  ended  in  favour  of  the  other ; 


but  they  are  rare,  not  usual;  these  ex- 
ceptional cases,  however,  are  reckoned 
upon  by  every  general  against  whom 
fortune  declares  itself,  and  he  must 
reckon  upon  them  as  long  as  there  re- 
mains a  possibility  of  a  turn  of  fortune. 
He  hopes  by  stronger  efforts,  by  raising 
the  remaining  moral  forces,  by  surpass- 
ing himself,  or  also  by  some  fortunate 
chance  that  the  next  moment  will  bring  a 
change,  and  pursues  this  as  far  as  his 
courage  and  his  judgment  can  agree.  We 
shall  have  something  more  to  say  on  this 
subject,  but  before  that  we  must  show 
what  are  the  signs  of  the  scales  turning. 

The  result  of  the  whole  combat  consists 
in  the  sum  total  of  the  results  of  all  par- 
tial combats ;  but  these  results  of  separate 
combats  are  settled  by  different  things. 

First  by  the  pure  moral  power  in  the 
mind  of  the  leading  officers.  If  a  gene- 
ral of  division  has  seen  his  battalions 
forced  to  succumb,  it  will  have  an  influ- 
ence on  his  demeanour  and  his  reports, 
and  these  again  wiU  have  an  influence  on 
the  measures  of  the  commander-in-chief; 
therefore  even  those  unsuccessful  partial 
combats  which  to  all  appearance  are 
retrieved,  are  not  lost  in  their  results,  and 
the  impressions  from  them  sum  them- 
selves up  in  the  mind  of  the  commander 
without  much  trouble,  and  even  against 
his  will. 

Secondly,  by  the  quicker  melting  away 
of  our  troops,  which  in  the  slow  little 
timiultuary  course  of  our  battles  can  be 
easily  estimated. 

Thirdly,  by  lost  ground. 

All  these  things  serve  for  the  eye  of 
the  general  as  a  compass  to  tell  the  course 
of  the  battle  in  which  he  is  embarked. 
If  whole  batteries  have  been  lost  and 
none  of  the  enemy's  taken  ;  if  battalions 
have  been  overthrown  by  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  whilst  those  of  the  enemy  every- 
where present  impenetrable  masses ;  if  the 
line  of  fire  from  his  order  of  battle  wavers 
involuntarily  from  one  point  to  another ; 
if  fruitless  efforts  have  been  made  to  gain 
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certain  points,  and  the  assaulting  bat- 
talions each  time  been  scattered  by  well- 
directed  volleys  of  grape  and  canister; 
— if  our  artillery  begins  to  reply  feebly 
to  that  of  the  enemy ; — ^if  the  battalions 
under  fir^  diminish  unusually  fast,  be- 
cause with  the  woimded  crowds  of  un- 
wounded  men  go  to  the  rear; — if  single 
diyisions  have  been  cut  off  and  made  pri- 
soners through  the  disruption  of  the  plan 
of  the  battle ; — if  the  line  of  retreat  begins 
to  be  endangered :  then  by  all  these  things 
the  commander  may  tell  very  well  in 
which  direction  he  is  going  with  his 
battle.  The  longer  this  direction  con- 
tinues, the  more  decided  it  becomes,  so 
much  the  more  difficult  will  be  the  turn- 
ing, BO  much  the  nearer  the  moment 
when  he  must  give  up  the  battle.  We 
shall  now  make  some  observations  on 
this  moment. 

We  have  already  said  more  than  once 
that  the  final  decision  is  ruled  mostly  by 
the  relative  number  of  the  fresh  re- 
serves remaining  at  the  last ;  that  com- 
mander who  sees  his  adversary  is  de- 
cidedly superior  to  him  in  this  respect 
makes  up  his  mind  to  retreat.  It  is  just 
the  characteristic  of  modem  battles  that 
all  mischances  and  losses  which  take 
place  in  the  course  of  the  same  can  be 
retrieved  by  fresh  forces,  because  the 
arrangement  of  the  modem  order  of 
battle,  and  the  way  in  which  troops  are 
brought  into  action,  allow  of  their  use 
almost  generally,  and  in  each  position. 
So  long,  therefore,  as  that  commander 
against  whom  the  issue  seems  to  declare 
itself  still  retains  a  superiority  in  reserve 
force,  he  will  not  give  up  the  day.  But 
from  the  moment  that  his  reserves  begin 
to  become  weaker  than  his  enemy's,  the 
decision  may  be  regarded  as  settled,  and 
what  he  now  does  depends  partly  on 
special  circumstances,  partly  on  the  de- 
gree of  courage  and  perseverance  which 
he  personally  possesses,  and  which  may 
degenerate  into  foolish  obstinacy.  How 
a  commander  can  attain  to  the  power  of 


estimating  correctly  the  still  remaining 
reserves  on  both  sides  is  an  affair  of  skil- 
ful practical  ability,  which  does  not  in 
any  way  belong  ta  this  place ;  we  keep 
ourselves  to  the  result  as  it  forms  itself 
in  his  mind.  But  this  conclusion  is  still 
not  the  moment  of  decision  properly,  for 
a  motive  which  only  rises  gradually  does 
not  answer  to  that,  but  is  only  a  general 
motive  towards  resolution,  and  the  reso- 
lution itself  requires  still  some  special 
immediate  causes.  Of  these  there  are 
two  chief  ones  which  constantly  recur, 
that  is,  the  danger  of  retreat,  and  the 
arrival  of  night. 

If  the  retreat  with  every  new  step 
which  the  battle  takes  in  its  course  be- 
comes constantly  in  greater  danger,  and 
if  the  reserves  are  so  much  diminished 
that  they  are  no  longer  adequate  to  get 
breathing  room,  then  there  is  nothing  left 
but  to  submit  to  fate,  and  by  a  well-con- 
ducted retreat  to  save  what,  by  a  longer 
delay  ending  in  flight  and  disaster, 
would  bo  lost. 

But  night  as  a  rule  puts  an  end  to  all 
battles,  because  a  night  combat  holds  out 
no  hope  of  advantage,  except  under  par- 
ticular .  circumstances ;  and  as  night  is 
better  suited  for  a  retreat  than  the  day, 
so,  therefore,  the  commander  who  must 
look  at  the  retreat  as  a  thing  inevitable, 
or  as  most  probable,  will  prefer  to  make 
use  of  the  night  for  his  purpose. 

That  there  are,  besides  the  above  two 
usual  and  chief  causes,  yet  many  others 
also,  which  are  less  or  more  individual  and 
not  to  be  overlooked,  is  a  matter  of  course; 
for  the  more  a  battle  tends  towards  a 
complete  upset  of  equilibrium  the  more 
sensible  is  the  influence  of  each  partial 
result  in  hastening  the  turn.  Thus  the 
loss  of  a  battery,  a  successful  charge  of  a 
couple  of  regiments  of  cavalry,  may  call 
into  life  the  resolution  to  retreat  already 
ripening. 

As  a  conclusion  to  this  subject,  we 
must  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  point  at 
which  the  courage  of  the  commander  en- 
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gages    in    a    sort  of   conflict  with  Ids 
reason. 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  overbearing 
pride  of  a  Tictorious  conqueror,  if  the  in- 
flexible will  of  a  naturally  obstinate 
spirit,  if  the  strenuous  resistance  of  noble 
feelings  will  not  yield  the  battle-field, 
wbere  they  must  leave  their  honour, 
yet  on  the  other  hand,  reason  counsels 
not  to  give  up  everything,  not  to  risk  the 
last  upon  the  game,  but  to  retain  as  much 
over  as  is  necessary  for  an  orderly  re- 
treat. However  highly  we  must  esteem 
courage  and  firmness  in  war,  and  how 


A      * 


ever  little  prospect  there  is  of  victory  to 
him  who  cannot  resolvB  to  seek  ifc  by  the 
exertion  of  all  his  power,  still  there  is  a 
point  beyond  which  perse^rance.  can 
only  be  termed  desperate  folly,  and  there- 
fore can  meet  with  no  approbation  ffoni 
any  critic.  In  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
battles,  that  of  Belle-AUiance,  Buona- 
parte used  his  last  reserve  in  an  effort  to 
retrieve  a  battle  which  was  past  being 
retrieved.  He  spent  his  last  farthing, 
and  fled  then  as  a  beggar  from  the 
battle-field  and  the  empire. 


CHAPTER    X. 


CONTINUATION. 


EFFECTS     OF     VICTORY. 


Just  according  to  the  point  from  which 
our  view  is  taken,  we  may  feel  as  much  as- 
tonished at  the  extraordinary  results  of 
some  great  battles  as  at  the  want  of  re- 
sults in  others.  We  shall  dwell  for  a 
moment  on  the  nature  of  the  effect  of  a 
great  victory. 

Three  things  may  easily  be  distin- 
guished here  :  the  effect  upon  the  instru- 
ment itself,  that  is,  generals  and  their 
armies ;  the  effect  upon  the  states  inte- 
rested in  the  war;  and  the  particular 
result  of  these  effects  as  manifested  in 
the  subsequent  course  of  the  war. 

If  we  only  think  of  the  trifling  differ- 
ence which  there  usually  is  between 
victor  and  vanquished  in  killed,  wounded, 
prisoners,  and  artillery  lost  on  the  field 
of  battle  itself,  the  consequences  which 
are  developed  out  of  this  insignificant 
point  seem  often  quite  incomprehensible, 
and  yet,  usually,  everjrthing  only  happens 
quite  naturally. 

We  have  already  said  in  the  seventh 


chapter  that  the  magnitude  of  a  victory 
increases  not  merely  in  the  same  measure 
as    the  vanquished  forces    increase    in 
number,  but  in  a  higher  ratio.   The  moral 
effects  resulting  from  the  issue  of  a  great 
battle  are  greater  on  the  side  of  the  con- 
quered than  on  that  of  the  conqueror : 
they  lead  to  greater  losses  in  physical 
force,  which  then  in  turn  re-act  on  the 
moral,  and  so  they  go  on  mutually  sup- 
poiiiing  and  intensifying  each  other.     On 
this  moral  effect  we  must  therefore  lay 
special  weight.  It  takes  an  opposite  direc- 
tion on  the  one  side  from  that  on  the  other; 
as  it  undermines  the  energies  of  the  con- 
quered so  it  elevates  the  powers  and  energy 
of  the  conqueror.     But  its  chief  effect  is 
upon  the  vanquished,  because  here  it  is 
the  direct  cause  of  fresh  losses,  and  be- 
sides it  is  homogeneous  in  nature  with 
danger,  with  the  fatigues,  the  hardships, 
and  generally  with  all  those  embarrassing 
circumstances  by  which  war  is  siirrounded, 
therefore  enters  into  league  with  them 
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and  increases  by  their  lielp,  whilst  with 
the  conqueror  all  these  things  are  like 
weights  which  give  a  higher  swing  to  his 
courage.  It  is  therefore  found,  that  the 
yanquisked  sinks  much  more  below  the 
original  line  of  equilibrium  than  the  con- 
queror raises  himself  above  it ;  on  this 
account,  if  we  speak  of  the  effects  of  vic- 
tory we  allude  more  particularly  to  those 
which  manifest  themselves  in  the  van- 
quished army.  If  this  effect  is  more 
powerful  in  an  important  combat  than 
in  a  smaller  one,  so  again  it  is  much  more 
powerful  in  a  great  general  action  than 
in  a  second-rate  battle.  The  great  battle 
takes  place  for  the  sake  of  itself,  for  the 
sake  of  the  victory  which  it  is  to  give, 
and  which  is  sought  for  in  it  with  the 
utmost  effort.  Here  on  this  spot,  in  this 
very  hour,  to  conquer  the  enemy  is  the 
purpose  in  which  the  plan  of  the  war 
with  all  its  threads  converges,  in  which 
all  distant  hopes,  all  dim  glimmerinj^js  of 
the  future  meet ;  fate  steps  in  before  us  to 
give  an  answer  to  the  bold  question. — This 
is  the  state  of  mental  tension  not  only  of 
the  commander  but  of  his  whole  army 
down  to  the  lowest  wagon-driver,  no  doubt 
in  decreasing  strength  but  also  in  decreas- 
ing importance. 

According  to  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
a  great  battle  has  never  at  any  time  been 
an  unprepared,  unexpected,  blind  routine 
service,  but  a  grand  act,  which,  partly  of 
itself  and  partly  from  the  aim  of  the  com- 
mander, stands  out  from  amongst  the 
mass  of  ordinary  works,  sufficiently  to 
raise  the  tension  of  all  minds  to  a 
higher  degree.  But  the  higher  this  ten- 
sion with  respect  to  the  issue,  the  more 
powerful  must  be  the  effect  of  that 
issue. 

Again,  the  moral  effect  of  victory  in 
our  battles  is  greater  than  it  was  in  the 
earlier  ones  of  modem  military  h  istory.  If 
the  former  are  as  we  have  depicted  them, 
a  real  struggle  of  forces  to  the  utmost, 
then  the  sum  total  of  all  these  force,  of 
the  physical  as  well  as   the  moral,  must 


decide  more  than  certain  special  disposi- 
tions or  mere  chance. 

A  single  fault  committed  may  be  re- 
paired next  time  -^  from  good  fortune  and 
chance  we  can  hope  for  more  favour 
another  time  ;  but  the  sum  total  of  moral 
and  physical  powers  cannot  be  so  quickly 
altered,  and,  therefore,  what  the  award 
of  a  victory  has  decided  over  it  appears 
of  much  greater  importance  for  all 
futurity.  Very  probably,  of  aU  concerned 
in  battles,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  army, 
very  few  have  given  a  thought  to  this 
difference,  but  the  course  of  the  battle 
itself  impresses  on  the  minds  of  all 
present  in  it  such  a  result,  and  the 
relation  of  this  course  in  public  docu- 
ments, however  much  it  may  be  coloured 
by  twisting  particular  circumstances, 
shows  also,  more  or  less,  to  the  world 
at  large  that  the  causes  were  more  of  a 
general  than  of  a  particular  nature. 

lie  who  has  not  been  present  at  the 
loss  of  a  great  battle  will  have  difficulty 
in  forming  for  himself  a  living  or  quite 
true  idea  of  it,  and  the  abstract  notions 
of  this  or  that  small  imtoward  affair  will 
never  come  up  to  the  perfect  conception 
of  a  lost  battle.  Let  us  stop  a  moment 
at  the  picture. 

The  first  thing  which  in  an  unsuccessful 
battle  overpowers  the  imagination — and 
we  may  indeed  say,  also  the  under- 
standing— is  the  diminution  of  the  masses ; 
then  the  loss  of  ground,  which  takes 
place  always,  more  or  less,  and,  therefore, 
on  the  side  of  the  assailant  also,  if  he  ia 
not  fortunate ;  then  the  rupture  of  the 
original  formation,  the  jumbling  together 
of  divisions,  the  risks  of  retreat,  which, 
with  few  exceptions,  may  always  be  seen 
sometimes  in  a  less  sometimes  in  a  greater 
degree  ;  next  the  retreat,  the  most  part 
of  which  commences  at  night,  or,  at  least, 
goes  on  throughout  the  night.  On  this 
first  march  we  must  at  once  leave  behind 
a  nximber  of  men  completely  worn  out 
and  scattered  about,  often  just  the  bravest, 
who  have  been  foremost  in  the  fight^  who 
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held  out  the  longest :  the  feeling  of  being 
conquered,  which  only  seized  the  superior 
officers  on  the  battle  field,  now  spreads 
through  all  ranks,  even  down  to  the 
common  soldiers,  aggravated  by  the 
horrible  idea  of  being  obliged  to  leave  in 
the  enemy's  hands  so  many  brave  com- 
rades, who  but  amoment  since  were  of  such 
value  to  us  in  the  battle,  and  aggravated  by 
a  rising  distrust  of  the  chief  commander, 
to  whom,  more  or  less,  every  subordinate 
attributes  as  a  fault  the  fruitless  efforts 
he  has  made ;  and  this  feeling  of  being 
conquered  is  no  ideal  picture  over  which 
one  might  become  master;  it  is  an 
evident  truth  that  the  enemy  is  superior 
to  us;  a  truth  of  which  the  causes  might 
have  been  so  latent  before  that  they  were 
not  to  be  discovered,  but  which,  in  the 
issue,  comes  out  clear  and  palpable,  or 
which  was  also,  perhaps,  before  suspected, 
but  which  in  the  want  of  any  certainty, 
we  had  to  opx)ose  by  the  hope  of  chance, 
reliance  on  good  fortune,  Providence  or 
bold  attitude.  Now,  all  this  has  proved 
insufficient,  and  the  earnest  truth  meets 
U8  harsh  and  imperious. 

All  these  feelings  are  widely  different 
from  a  panic,  which  in  an  army  fortified 
by  military  virtue  never,  and  in  any  other 
only  exceptionally,  follows  the  loss  of  a 
baUle.  They  must  arise  even  in  the  best 
of  armies,  and  although  long  habituation  to 
war  and  victory  and  great  confidence  in  a 
commander  may  modify  them  a  little  here 
and  there,  they  are  never  entirely  wanting 
in  the  first  moment.  Also,  they  are  not 
the  pure  consequences  of  lost  trophies ; 
these  are  usually  lost  at  a  later  period, 
and  the  loss  of  them  does  not  become 
generally  known  so  quickly;  they  will 
therefore  not  fail  to  appear  even  when 
the  scale  turns  in  the  slowest  and  most 
gradual  manner,  and  they  constitute  that 
effect  of  a  victory  upon  which  we  can 
always  count  in  every  case. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  number 
of  trophies  intensifies  this  effect. 

How  much  now  an  army  in  this  con- 


dition, looked  at  as  an  instrument,  is 
weakened!  How  can  we  eJfpect  that 
when  weakened  to  such  a  degree  that, 
as  we  said  before,  it  finds  new  enemies 
in  all  the  ordinary  difficulties  of  mak- 
ing war,  it  will  be  able  to  re- 
cover by  fresh  efforts  what  has  been 
lost !  Before  the  battle  there  was  a 
real  or  assumed  equilibrium  between  the 
two  sides ;  this  is  lost,  and,  therefore, 
some  external  assistance  is  requisite  to 
restore  it ;  every  new  effort  without  such 
external  support  can  only  lead  to  fresh 
losses. 

Thus,  therefore,  the  most  moderate 
victory  of  the  chief  army  must  tend  to 
cause  a  constant  sinking  of  the  scale, 
until  new  external  circumstances  bring 
about  a  change.  If  these  are  not  near, 
if  the  conqueror  is  an  eager  opponent, 
who,  thirsting  for  glory,  pursues  g^eat 
aims,  then  a  first-rate  commander,  and 
in  the  army  a  true  military  spirit,  hard- 
ened by  many  campaigns,  are  required, 
in  order  to  stop  the  swollen  stream  of 
prosperity  from  bursting  completely 
through,  and  to  moderate  its  course  by 
small  but  reiterated  acts  of  resistance, 
until  the  force  of  victory  has  spent  itself 
at  the  goal  of  its  career. 

And  now  as  to  the  effect  of  the  victory, 
out  of  the  army,  upon  the  nation  and 
government !  It  is  the  sudden  collapse 
of  hopes  stretched  to  the  utmost,  the 
downfall  of  all  self-reliance.  In  place  of 
these  extinct  forces,  fear,  with  its  de- 
structive properties  of  expansion,  rushes 
iiito  the  vacuum  left,  and  completes  the 
prostration.  It  is  a  real  shock  upon  the 
nerves,  which  one  of  the  two  athletes  re- 
ceives by  the  electric  spark  of  victory. 
And  that  effect,  however  different  in  its 
degrees  here  and  there,  is  never  com- 
pletely wanting.  Instead  of  every  one 
hastening  with  a  spirit  of  determination 
to  aid  in  repairing  the  disaster,  every 
one  fears  that  his  efforts  will  only  be  in 
vain,  and  stops,  hesitating  with  himself, 
when  he  should  rush    forward;   or  in 
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despondency  lie  lets  liis  arm  drop,  leav- 
ing everjtlung  to  fate. 

The  consequences  which  this  effect 
of  victory  brings  forth  in  the  coiirse  of 
the  war  itself  depend  in  part  on  the  cha* 
racter  and  talent  of  the  victorious  gene- 
ral, but  more  on  the  circumstances  from 
which  the  victory  proceeds,  and  to  which 
it  leads.  Without  boldness  and  an  en- 
terprising spirit  on  the  part  of  the 
•  general,  the  most  brilliant  victory  will 
lead  to  no  great  success,  and  its  force 
exhausts  itself  all  the  sooner  on  circum- 
stances, if  these  offer  a  strong  and  stub- 
bom  opposition  to  it.  How  very  differently 
from  Daun,  Frederick  the  Great  would 
have  used  the  victory  at  Collin;  and 
what  different  consequences  France,  in 
place  of  Prussia,  might  have  given  a 
battle  of  Leuthen ! 

The  conditions  which  allow  us  to 
expect  great  results  from  a  great  victory 
>we  shall  learn  when  we  come  to  the  sub- 
jects with  which  they  are  connected; 
then  it  will  be  possible  to  explain  the 
disproportion  which  appears  at  first  sight 
between  the  magnitude  of  a  victory  and 
its  results,  and  which  is  only  too  readily 
attributed  to  a  want  of  energy  on  the 
part  of  the  conqueror.  Here,  where  we 
have  to  do  with  the  great  battle  in  itself, 
we  shall  merely  say  that  the  effects  now 
depicted  never  fafl.  to  attend  a  victory, 
that  they  mount  up  with  the  intensive 
strength  of  the  victory — mount  up  more 
the  more  the  battle  is  a  general  action, 
that  is,  the  more  the  whole  strength  of 
the  army  has  been  concentrated  in  it, 
the  more  the  whole  military  power  of 
the  nation  is  cbntained  in  that  army, 
and  the  state  in  that  militcuy  power. 

But  then  the  question  may  be  asked. 
Can  theory  accept  this  effect  of  victory 
as  absolutely  necessary? — must  it  not 
rather  endeavour  to  find  out  counter- 
acting means  capable  of  neutralising 
these  effects  ?  It  seems  quite  natural  to 
answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative ; 
but  heaven  defend  us  from  taking  that 
wrong  course  of  most  theories,  out  of 


which  is  begotten  a  mutually  devouring 
Pro  et  Contra. 

Certainly  that  effect  is  perfectly  neces- 
sary, for  it  has  its  foundation  in  the 
nature  of  things,  and  it  exists,  even  if 
we  find  means  to  struggle  against  it ;  just 
as  the  motion  of  a  cannon  ball  is  always 
in  the  direction  of  the  terrestrial,  although 
when  fired  from  east  to  west  part  of 
the  general  velocity  is  destroyed  by  this 
opx)osite  moti.on. 

All  war  supposes  human  weakness, 
and  against  that  it  is  directed. 

Therefore,  if  hereafter  in  another  place 
we  examine  what  is  to  be  done  after  the 
loss  of  a  great  battle,  if  we  bring  under 
review  the  resources  which  still  remain, 
even  in  the  most  desperate  cases,  if  we 
should  express  a  belief  in  the  possibility 
of  retrieving  all,  even  in  such  a  case ;  it 
must  not  be  supposed  we  mean  thereby 
that  the  effects  of  such  a  defeat  can  by 
degrees  be  completely  wiped  out,  for  the 
forces  and  means  used  to  repair  the  dis- 
aster might  have  been  applied  to  the  reali- 
sation of  some  positive  object;  and  this 
applies  both  to  the  moral  and  physical 
forces. 

Another  question  is,  whether,  through 
the  loss  of  a  great  battle,  forces  are  not 
perhaps  roused  into  existence,  which 
otherwise  would  never  have  come  to  life. 
This  case  is  certainly  conceivable,  and 
it  is  what  has  actually  occurred  with 
many  nations.  But  to  produce  this  in- 
tensified reaction  is  beyond  the  province 
of  nulitary  art,  which  can  only  take 
account  of  it  where  it  might  be  assumed 
as  a  possibility. 

If  there  are  cases  in  which  the  fruits 
of  a  victory  appear  rather  of  a  destructive 
nature  in  consequence  of  the  reaction  of 
the  forces  which  it  had  the  effect  of  rous- 
ing into  activity — cases  which  certainly 
are  very  exceptional — then  it  must  the 
more  surely  be  granted,  that  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  effects  which  one  and  the 
same  victoiy  may  produce  according  to  the 
character  of  the  people  or  state,  which  has 
been  conquered. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 


CONTINUATION. 

TBS    USE    OF    THE    BATTLE. 


Whateter  shape  the  conduct  of  war 
may  take  in  particular  cases,  and  what- 
ever we  may  also  have  to  admit  in  the 
sequel  as  necessary  respecting  it:  we 
have  only  to  refer  to  the  conception  of 
war  to  be  convinced  of  what  follows  : 

1.  The  destruction  of  the  enemy's 
military  force,  is  the  leading  principle  of 
war,  and  for  the  whole  chapter  of 
positive  action  thejdirect  way  to  the  aim. 

2.  This  destruction  of  the  enemy's 
force,  must  be  principally  effected  by 
means  of  battle. 

3.  Only  great  and  general  actions  can 
produce  great  results. 

4.  The  results  will  be  greatest  when 
combats  unite  themselves  in  one  great 
battle. 

5.  It  is  only  in  a  great  general  action 
that  the  general-in-chief  commands  in 
person,  and  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things, 
that  he  should  place  most  confidence  in 
himself. 

From  these  truths  a  double  law  follows, 
the  parts  of  which  mutually  support  each 
other;  namely,  that  the  destruction  of 
the  enemy's  military  force  is  to  be  sought 
for  principally  by  great  battles,  and  their 
results ;  and  that  the  chief  object  of  great 
battles  must  be  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy's  military  force. 

No  doubt  the  annihilation-principle  is 
to  be  found  more  or  less  in  other  means — 
granted  there  are  instances  in  which 
through  iavourable  circumstances  in  a 
minor  combat,  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy's  forces  has  been  dispropor- 
tionately great  (Maxen),  and  on  the 
other  hand  in  a  general  action,  the  taking 
or  holding    a  single  post  may  be  pre- 


dominant in  importance  as  an  object — 
but  as  a  general  rule  it  remains  a  para- 
mount truth,  that  general  actions  are  only 
fought  with  a  view  to  the  destruction  of 
the  enemy's  army,  and  that  this  destruc- 
tion can  only  be  effected  by  a  great 
battle. 

The  general  action  may  therefore  be 
regarded  as  war  concentrated,  as  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  war  or 
campaign.  As  the  sun's  rays  unite  in 
the  focus  of  the  concave  mirror  in  a 
perfect  image,  and  in  the  fulness  of 
their  heat ;  so  the  forces  and  circum- 
stances of  war,  unite  in  a  focus  in  the 
great  battle  for  one  concentrated  utmost 
effort. 

The  very  assemblage  of  forces  in  one 
great  whole,  which  takes  place  more  or 
less  in  all  wars,  indicates  an  intention  to 
strike  a  decisive  blow  with  this  whole, 
either  voluntarily  as  assailant,  or  con- 
strained by  the  opposite  party  as  de- 
fender. When  this  great  blow  does 
not  follow,  then  some  modifying,  and 
retarding  motives  have  attached  them- 
selves to  the  original  motive  of  hostility, 
and  have  weakened,  altered  or  completely 
checked  the  movement.  But  also,  even 
in  this  condition  of  mutual  inaction  which 
has  been  the  key-note  ^n  so  many  wars, 
the  idea  of  a  possible  general  action 
serves  always  for  both  parties  as  a  point 
of  direction,  a  distant  focus  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  plans.  The  more  war 
is  war  in  earnest,  the  more  it  is  a 
venting  of  animosity  and  hostility,  a 
mutual  struggle  to  overpower,  so  much 
the  more  will  all  activities  join  in 
deadly  contest,  and  also  the  more  pro- 
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minent  in  importance  becomes  a  general 
action. 

In  general,  when  the  object  aimed  at  is 
of  a  great  and  positive  nature,  one  there- 
fore in  which  the  interests  of  the  enemy 
are  deeply  concerned,  the  general  action 
offers  itself  as  the  most  natural  means  ;  it 
is,  therefore,  also  the  best,  as  we  shall 
show  more  plainly  hereafter :  and,  as  a 
rule,  when  it  is  evaded  from  aversion  to 
the  great  decision,  punishment  follows. 
*  T|ie  positive  object  belongs  to  the  of- 
fensive, and  therefore  the  general  action 
is  altfo  more  particularly  his  means.  But 
without  e^^amining  the  conception  of  of- 
fensive and  defensive  more  minutely 
here,  we  must  still  observe  that,  even  for 
ft  the  defender  in  most  cases,  there  is  no 
other  effectual  means  with  which  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  his  situation,  to  solve 
.    the  problem  presented  to  him. 

The  general  action  is  the  bloodiest 
way  of  solution.  True,  it  is  not  merely 
reciprocal  slaughter,  and  its  effect  is  more 
a  killing  of  the  enemy's  courage  than  of 
the  enemy's  soldiers,  as  we  shall  see 
more  plainly  in  the  next  chapter, — but 
still  blood  is  always  its  price,  and  slaugh- 
ter its  character  as  well  as  name ;  from 
this  the  man  in  the  general  recoils  with 
horror. 

But  the  soul  of  the  man  trembles 
still  more  at  the  thought  of  the  deci- 
sion to  be  given  with  one  single  blow. 
In  one  point  of  space  and  time  all  action 
is  here  pressed  together,  and  at  such  a 
moment  there  is  stirred  up  within  us  a 
dim  feeling  as  if  in  this  narrow  space  all 
our  forces  could  not  develop  themselves 
and  come  into  activity,  as  if  we  had  al- 
ready gained  much  by  mere  time,  although 
this  time  owes  us  nothing  at  all.  This 
is  all  mere  illusion,  but  even  as  illusion 
it  is  something,  and  the  same  weakness 
which  seizes  upon  the  man  in  every  other 
momentous  decision  may  well  be  felt 
more  powerfully  by  the  general,  when  he 
must  stake  interests  of  such  enormous 
weight  upon  one  venture. 


Thus,  then,  statesmen  and  generals 
have  at  all  times  endeavoured  to  avoid 
the  decisive  battle,  seeking  either  to  at- 
tain their  aim  without  it,  or  dropping 
that  aim  imperceived.  Writers  on  his- 
tory and  theory  have  then  busied  them- 
selves to  discover  in  some  other  feature 
in  these  campaigns  and  wars  not  only  an 
equivalent  lor  the  decision  by  battle 
which  has-been  avoided,  but  even  a  higher 
art.  In  this  way,  in  the  present  age,  it 
came  very  near  to  this,  that  a  general 
action  in  the  economy  of  war  was  looked 
upon  as  an  evil,  rendered  necessaiy 
through  some  error  committed,  as  a 
morbid  paroxysm  to  which  a  regular 
prudent  system  of  war  would  never  lead: 
only  those  generals  were  to  deserve  lau- 
rels who  knew  how  to  carry  on  war  with- 
out spilling  blood,  and  the  theory  of  war 
— a  real  business  for  Brahmins — was  to 
be  specially  directed  to  teaching  this. 

Contemporary  history  has  destroyed 
this  illusion,  but  no  one  can  guarantee 
that  it  will  not  sooner  or  later  reproduce 
itself,  and  lead  those  at  the  head  of  affairs 
to  perversities  which  please  man's  weak- 
ness, and  therefore  have  the  greater  af- 
finity for  his  nature.  Perhaps,  by-and- 
bye,  Buonaparte's  campaigns  and  battles 
will  be  looked  upon  as  mere  acts  of  bar- 
barism and  stupidity,  and  we  shall  once 
more  turn  with  satisfaction  and  confidence 
to  the  dress-sword  of  obsolete  and  musty 
institutions  and  forms.  If  theoiy  gives 
a  caution  against  this,  then  it  renders  a 
real  service  to  those  who  listen  to  its 
warning  voice.  May  we  succeed  in  lend- 
ing a  hand  to  those  who  in  our  dear 
native  land  are  called  upon  to  speak  with 
authority  on  these  matters,  that  we  may 
be  their  guide  into  this  field  of  inquiry, 
and  excite  them  to  make  a  candid  exami- 
nation of  the  subject. 

Not  only  the  conception  of  war  but 
experience  also  leads  us  to  look  for  a 
great  decision  only  in  a  great  battle. 
From  time  immemorial,  only  great  vic- 
tories have  led  to  great  successes  on  the 
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offensive  side  in  the  absolute  form,  on  thd 
defensive  side  in  a  manner  more  or  less 
BO.  Even  Buonaparte  would  not  have 
seen  the  day  of  Ulm,  unique  in  its  kind, 
if  he  had  shrunk  from  shedding  blood ; 
it  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  only  a 
second  crop  from  the  victorious  events  in 
his  preceding  campaigns.  It  is  not  only 
bold,  rash,  and  presumptuous  generals 
-who  have  sought  to  complete  their  work 
by  the  great  venture  of  a  decisive  battle, 
but  also  fortunate  ones  as  well ;  and  we 
may  rest  satisfied  with  the  answer  which 
they  have  thus  given  to  this  vast  question. 

Let  us  not  hear  of  generals  who  con- 
quer without  bloodshed.  If  a  bloody 
slaughter  is  a  horrible  sight,  then  that  is 
a  ground  for  paying  more  respect  to  war, 
but  not  for  making  the  sword  we  wear 
blunter  and  blunter  by  degrees  from  feel- 
ings of  humanity,  until  some  one  steps  in 
with  one  that  is  sharp  and  lops  o&  the 
arm  from,  our  body. 

We  look  upon  a  g^eat  battle  as  a 
principal  decision,  but  certainly  not  as 
the  only  one  necessary  for  a  war  or  a 
campaign.  Instances  of  a  great  battle 
deciding  a  whole  campaign,  have  only 
been  frequent  in  modem  times,  those 
which  have  decided  a  whole  war,  belong 
to  the  class  of  rare  exceptions. 

A  decision  which  is  brought  about  by 
a  great  battle  depends  naturally  not  on 
the  battle  itself,  that  is  on  the  mass  of 
combatants  engaged  in  it,  and  on  the 
intensity  of  the  victory,  but  also  on  a 
number  of  other  relations  between  the 
military  forces  opposed  to  each  other, 
and  between  the  states  to  which  these 
forces  belong.  But  at  the  same  time 
that  the  principal  mass  of  the  force 
available  is  brought  to  the  g^eat  duel, 
a  great  decision  is  also  brought  on,  the 
extent  of  which  may  perhaps  be  foreseen 
in  many  respects,  though  not  in  all,  and 
which  although  not  the  only  one,  still  is 
the  firii  decision,  and  as  such,  has  an 
influence  on  those  which  succeed.  There- 
fore a  deliberately  planned  great  battle. 


according  to  its  relations,   is  more   or 
less,  but  always  in  some  degree,  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  leading  means  and  central 
point  of  the  whole  system.     The  more  a 
general  takes  the  field  in  the  true  spirit 
of  war  as  well  as  of  every  contest,  with 
the  feeling  and  the  idea  that  is  the  con- 
viction that  he  must  and  will  conquer, 
the  more  he  will  strive  to  throw  every 
weight  into  the  scale  in  the  first  battle, 
hope  and  strive  to  win  eveiything  by  it. 
Buonaparte  hardly  ever  ei^ered  upon  a     ^ 
war  without  thinking  of  conquering  his 
enemy   at  once  in  the  first  battle ;   and 
Frederick  the  Great,  although  in  a  more 
limited  sphere,  and  with  interests  of  less 
magnitude  at  stake,  thought  the   same     •* 
when,  at  the  head  of  a  small  army,  he 
sought  to  disengage  his  rear  from  the 
Kussians  or  the  Federal  Imperial  Army. 

The   decision   which  is  given  by  the       ^ 
great  battle,  depends,  we  have  said,  partly 
on  the  battle  itself,  that  is  on  the  number 
of  troops  engaged,    and  partly  Oti  the 
magnitude  of  the  success. 

How  the  general  may  increase  its  im- 
portance in  respect  to  the  first  point  is 
evident  in  itself,  and  we  shall  merely 
observe  that  according  to  the  importance 
of  the  great  battle,  the  nimiber  of  cases 
which  are  decided  along  with  it  inci'eases, 
and  that  therefore  generals  who,  confident 
in  themselves  have  been  lovers  of  great 
decisions,  have  always  managed  to  make 
use  of  the  greater  part  of  their  troops 
in  it  without  neglecting  on  that  account 
essential  points  elsewhere. 

As  regards  the  consequences,  or  speak- 
ing more  correctly,  the  effectiveness  of  a 
victory,  that  depends  chiefly  on  four  points: 

1 . — On  the  tactical  form  adopted  as  the 
order  of  battle. 

2. — On  the  nature  of  the  country. 

3. — On  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
three  arms. 

4.— On  the  relative  strength  of  the 
two  armies. 

A  battle  with  parallel  fronts  and  with- 
out any  action  against  a  flank  will  seldom 
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yield  as  ^eat  success  as  one  in  wliich 
the  defeated  army  has  been  turned^  or 
•ompelled  to  Aange  ^nt  more  or  less. 
In  a  broken  or  hilly  country  the  successes 
QX^  likewise  smaller,  because  the  power  of 
the  blow  is' everywhere  less. 

If  the  cavalry  of  the  vanquished  is  equal 
cft  superior  to  that  of  the  victor,  then 
the  effects  ot  Hie  pursuit  are  diuiinished, 
and  by  that  giieat  part  of  the  results  of 
victory  ore  bst. 

iFinally  it  is  eai^y  to  understand  that 
if  superior  numbers  are  on  the  side  of  the 
con<|ueror,  and  he  uses  his  advantage 
in  that  respect  to  turn  the  flank  of  his 
advei«ary,  or  compel  him  to  change  front, 
greater  results  will  follow  than  if  the 
conqueror  had  been  weaker  in  numbers 
Hhan  the  vanquished.  The  battle  of 
Leuthen  may  certainly  be  quoted  as  a 
practical  refutation  of  this  principle,  but 
we  beg  permission  for  once  to  say  what 
we  otherwise  do  not  like,  no  rule  mthout 
an  exeeptum* 

In  all  these  ways,  therefore,  the  com* 
mander  has  the  means  of  giving  his 
battle  a  decisive  character ;  certainly  he 
thus  exposes  himself  to  an  increased 
amount  of  danger,  but  his  whole  line  of 
action  is  subject  to  that  dynamic  law  of 
the  moral  world. 

There  is  then  nothing  in  war  wliich 
can  be  put  in  comparison  with  the  great 
battle  in  point  of  importance,  and  the 
acme  of  strategic  ability  is  displayed  in 
the  provision  of   means  for  this  great 


event  in  the  skilful  determination  of 
place  and  time,  and  direction  of  troops, 
and  in  the  good  use  of  success. 

But  it  does  not  follow  from  the  im- 
portance of  these  things  that  they  must 
be  of  a  very  complicated  and  recondite 
nature ;  all  is  here  rather  simple,  the 
art  of  combination  by  no  means  great  ; 
but  there  is  great  need  of  quickness  in 
judging  of  circumstances,  need  of  energy, 
steady  resolution,  a  youthful  spirit  of 
enterprise — heroic  qualities,  to  which  we 
shall  yet  have  often  to  refer.  There  is, 
therefore,  but  little  wanted  here  of  that 
which  can  be  taught  by  books,  and  there 
is  much  that,  if  it  can  be  taught  at  all, 
must  come  to  the  general  through  some 
other  medium  than  printer's  type. 

The  impulse  towards  a  g^eat  battle, 
the  voluntary,  sure  progress  to  it,  must 
proceed  from  a  feeling  of  innate  power 
and  a  clear  sense  of  the  necessity;  in 
other  words,  it  must  proceed  from  inborn 
courage  and  from  perceptions  sharpened 
by  contact  with  the  higher  interests  of 
life. 

Great  examples  are  the  best  teachers, 
but  it  is  certainly  a  misfortune  if  a  cloud 
of  theoretical  prejudices  comes  between, 
for  even  the  sunbeam  is  refracted  and 
tinted  by  the  clouds.  To  destroy  such 
prejudices,  which  many  a  time  rise  and 
spread  themselves  like  a  miasma,  is  an 
imperative  duty  of  theory,  for  the  misbe- 
gotten  offspring  of  human  reason  can 
also  be  in  turn  destroyed  by  pure  reason. 


CHAPTER    XII. 
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Ths  more  difficult  part,  that  of  perfectly 
preparing  the  victory,  is  a  silent  service 
of  which  the  merit  belongs  to  strategy, 
and  yet  for  which  it    is  hardly  com- 


mended.   Brilliant  and  f^  of  renown  it 
appears  by  turning  to  good  account  a 
victory  gained. 
What  may  be  the  special  object  of  a 
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battle,  how  it  is  connected  with  the  whole 
system  of  a  war,  whither  the  career  of 
victory  may  lead  according  to  the  nature 
of  circumstances,  where  its  culminating 
point  lies — all  these  are  things  which 
we  shall  not  enter  upon  until  hereafter. 
But  under  any  conceivable  circumstances 
the  fact  holds  good,  that  without  a  pur- 
suit no  victory  can  have  a  great  effect, 
and  that,  however  short  the  career  of 
victory  may  be,  it  must  always  lead 
beyond  the  first  steps  in  pursuit ;  and  in 
order  to  avoid  the  frequent  repetition  of 
this,  we  shall  now  dwell  for  a  moment 
on  this  necessary  supplement  of  victory 
in  general. 

The  pursuit  of  a  beaten  army  com- 
mences at  the  moment  that  army,  giving 
up  the  combat,  leaves  its  position ;  all 
previous  movements  in  one  direction 
and  another  belong  not  to  that  but  to 
the  progress  of  the  battle  itself.  Usually 
victory  at  the  moment  here  described, 
even  ^  it  is  certain,  is  still  as  yet  small 
and  weak  in  its  proportions,  and  would 
not  rank  as  an  event  of  any  great  posi- 
tive advantage  if  not  completed  by  a 
pursuit  on  the  first  day.  Then  it  is 
mostly,  as  we  have  before  said,  that  the 
trophies  which  give  substance  to  the 
victory  begin  to  be  gathered  up.  Of 
this  pursuit  we  shall  speak  in  the  next 
place. 

Usually  both  sides  come  into  action 
with  their  physical  powers  considerably 
deteriorated,  for  the  movements  imme- 
diately preceding  have  generally  the 
eharacter  of  very  urgent  circumstances. 
The  efforts  which  the  wringing  out  a 
great  combat  costs,  complete  the  exhaus- 
tion; from  this  it  comes  that  the  vic- 
torious party  is  very  little  less  disorgan- 
ised and  out  of  his  original  formation 
than  the  vanquished,  and  therefore  re- 
quires to  re-form,  to  collect  stragglers, 
and  issue  fresh  ammunition  to  those  who 
are  without.  All  these  things  place  the 
conqueror  himself  in  the  state  of  crisis 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  If  now 


the  defeated  force  is  only  a'  detached 
portion  of  the  enemy's  army,  or  if  it  has 
otherwise  to  expect  a  ccMUsicttrable  rein- 
forcement, then  the  conqueror  may  easily 
run  into  the  obvious  tlanger  of  hayio^ 
to  pay  dear  for  his  victory,  ibu^  this  con- 
sideration, in  such  a  case,  very  soon  puts 
an  end  to  pursuit,  or  at  least  restricts' it 
very  much.  But  even  when  a  strong 
accession  of  force  by  the  etiem/  is  not  to 
be  feared,  the  conqueror  finds  in  the 
above  circumstances  %  powerful  check  to 
the  vivacity  of  his  pursuit.  There  is  no 
reason  to  fear  that  the  victory  wili  be 
snatched  away,  but  adverse  combats  ar»  ^ 
still  possible,  and  may  diminish  the  < 
advantages  which  up  to  the  present  *' 
have  been  gained.  Moreover,  at  this 
moment  the  whole  weight  of  all  that  is 
sensuous  in  an  army,*  its  wants  and 
weaknesses,  are  dependent  on  the  will  ** 
of  the  commander.  All  the  thousands 
under  his  command  require  rest  an4  ^ 
refreshment,  and  long  to  see*  stop  put  to 
toil  and  danger  for  the  present ;  only  a 
few,  forming  an  exception,  can  see  and 
feel  beyond  the  present  moment;  it  is 
only  amongst  this  little  number  that 
there  is  sufficient  mental  vigour  to  think, 
after  what  is  absolutely  necessary  at  the 
moment  has  been  done,  upon  those  re- 
sults which  at  such  a  moment  only 
appear  to  the  rest  as  mere  embellish- 
ments of  victory — as  a  luxury  of  triumph. 
But  all  these  thousands  have  a  voice  in 
the  council  of  the  general,  for  through 
the  various  steps  of  the  military  hier- 
archy these  interests  of  the  sensuous 
creature  have  their  sure  conductor  into 
the  heart  of  the  commander.  He  him- 
self, through  mental  and  bodily  fatigue, 
is  more  or  less  weakened  in  his  natural 
activity,  and  thus  it  happens  then  that, 
mostly  from  these  causes,  purely  inci- 
dental to  human  nature,  less  is  done 
than  might  have  been  done,  and  that 
generally  what  is  done  is  to  be  ascribed 
entirely  to  the  thirst  for  ghry,  the  energy^ 
indeed  also  the  hardheiirtednest  of   tho 
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general-in- chief.  It  is  only  thus  we  can 
explain  the  hesitating  manner  in  which 
many  generals  follow  up  a  victory  which 
superior  numbers  have  given  them.  The 
first  pursuit  of  the  enemy  we  limit  in  gene- 
ral to  the  extent  of  the  first  day,  including 
the  night  following  the  victory.  At  the 
end  of  that  period  the  necessity  of  rest  our- 
0elres  prescribes  a  halt  in  any  case. 

This  first  pursuit  has  different  natural 
degrees. 

The  first  is,  if  cavalry  alone  are 
employed;  in  that  case  it  amounts 
usually  more  to  alarming  and  watching 
than  to  pressing  the  enemy  in  reality, 
because  the  smidlest  obstacle  of  ground 
is  generally  sufiicient  to  check  the  pursuit. 
Useful  as  cavalry  may  be  against  single 
f>odies  of  broken  demoralised  troops,  stiU 
opposed  to  the  whole  it  becomes  again 
only  the  auxiliary  arm,  because  the 
troops  in  retreat  can  employ  fresh 
reserves  to  cover  the  movement,  and, 
therefore,  at  the  next  trifling  obstacle  of 
ground,  by  combining  all  arms  they 
can  make  a  stand  with  success.  The 
only  exception  to  this  is  in  the  case  of  an 
army  in  actual  flight  in  a  complete  state 
of  dissolution. 

The  second  degree  is,  if  the  pursuit  is 
made  by  a  strong  advanced  guard  com- 
posed of  aU  arms,  the  greater  part 
consisting  naturally  of  cavalry.  Such  a 
pursuit  generally  drives  the  enemy  as  far 
as  the  nearest  strong  position  for  his  rear- 
guard, or  the  next  position  affording 
space  for  his  army.  For  either  an  oppor- 
tunity is  not  usually  found  at  once,  and, 
therefore,  the  pursuit  can  be  carried 
further ;  generally,  however,  it  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  distance  of  one  or  at 
most  a  couple  of  leagues,  because  other- 
wise the  advanced  guard  would  not  feel 
itself  sufficiently  supported. 

The  third  and  most  vigorous  degree  is 
when  the  victorious  army  itsoK  continues 
its  advance  as  far  as  the  physical  powers 
can  endure.  In  this  case  the  beaten 
army  will  generally  quit  such  ordinary 


positions  as  a  country  usually  offers  on 
the  mere  show  of  an  attack,  or  of  an 
intention  to  turn  his  flank  ;  and  the  rear- 
guard will  be  still  less  likely  to  engage 
in  an  obstinate  resistance. 

In  all  three  cases  the  night,  if  it  sets  in 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  act, 
usually  puts  an  end  to  it,  and  the  few 
instances  in  which  this  does  not  take 
place,  and  the  pursuit  is  continued 
throughout  the  mght,  must  be  regarded 
as  pursuits  in  an  exceptionally  vigorous 
form. 

If  we  reflect  that  in  fighting  by  night 
everything  must  be,  more  or  less,  aban- 
doned to  chance,  and  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  battle  the  regular  cohesion 
and  order  of  things  in  an  army  must 
inevitably  be  disturbed,  we  may  easily 
conceive  the  reluctance  of  both  generals 
to  carrying  on  their  business  in  the 
obscurity  of  night.  If  a  complete  dis- 
solution of  the  vanquished  army,  or  a 
rare  superiority  of  the  victorious  army  in 
military  virtue  does  not  ensure  success, 
everything  would  in  a  manner  be  given 
up  to  fate,  which  can  never  be  for  the 
interest  of  any  one,  even  of  the  most  fool- 
hardy general.  As  a  rule,  therefore, 
night  puts  an  end  to  pursuit,  even  also 
when  the  battle  has  only  been  decided 
shortly  before  its  commencement.  This 
allows  the  conquered  either  time  for  rest 
and  to  rally  immediately,  or,  if  he  retreats 
during  the  night  it  gives  him  a  march  in 
advance.  After  this  break  the  conquered 
is  decidedly  in  a  better  condition;  much 
of  that  which  had  been  thrown  into 
confusion  has  been  brought  again  into 
order,  ammunition  has  been  renewed, 
the  whole  has  been  put  into  a  fresh 
formation.  Whatever  further  encounter 
now  takes  place  with  the  enemy  is  a  new 
battle,  not  a  continuation  of  the  old,  and 
although  it  may  be  far  from  promising 
absolute  success,  still  it  is  a  fresh  combat, 
and  not  merely  a  gathering  up  of  the 
debris  by  the  victor. 

When,  therefore,   the  conqueror  can 
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continue  the  pursuit  itself  throughout 
the  night,  if  only  with  a  strong  advanced 
guard  composed  of  aU  arms  of  the 
service,  the  effect  of  the  victory  is  im- 
mensely increased,  of  which  the  battles  of 
Leu  then  and  Belle  Alliance*  are  examples. 
The  whole  action  of  this  pursuit  is 
mainly  tactical,  and  we  only  dwell  upon 
it  here  in  order  to  make  plain  the 
difference  which  through  it  may  be 
produced  in  the  effect  of  a  victory. 

This  first  pursuit,  as  far  as  the  nearest 
stopping-point,  belongs  as  a  right  to  every 
conqueror,    and   is    hardly  in   any  way 
connected  with  his   further  plans    and 
combinations.     These  may  considerably 
diminish  the  positive  results  of  a  victory 
gained  with  the  main  body  of  the  army, 
but  they  cannot  mate  this  first  use  of  it 
impossible;  at  least  cases  of  that  kind,  if 
conceivable  at  all,  must  be  so  uncommon 
that  they  should  have  no    appreciable 
influence  on  theory.     And  here  certainly 
we  must  say  that  the  example  afforded 
by  modem  wars  opens  up  quite  a  new 
field  for  energy.     In  preceding  wars, 
resting  on  a  narrower  basis,  and  altoge- 
ther more  circumscribed  in  their  scope, 
there  were  many  unnecessary  conventional 
restrictionB  in  various  ways,  but  particu- 
larly in  this  point.  The  conception,  Honour 
of  Victory  seemed  to  generals  so  much  by 
far  the  chief  thing,  that  they  thought 
the  less  of  the  complete  destruction  of 
the  enemy's  military  force,  as  in  point  of 
fact  that  destruction  of  force  appeared  to 
them  only  as  one  of  the  many  means  in 
war,  not  by  any  means  as  the  principal, 
much  less  as  the   only  means;  so  that 
they  the  more  readily  put  the  sword  in 
its  sheath  the  moment  the  enemy  had 
lowered  his.     Nothing  seemed  more  na- 
tural to  them  than  to  stop  the  combat  as 
soon  as  the  decision  was  obtained,  and 
to  regard  all  further  carnage  as  unneces- 
sary cruelty.      Even  if  this  false  philo- 
sophy did  not  determine  their  resolutions 
entirely,  still  it  was  a  point  of  view  by 
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which  representations  of  the  exhaustion 
of  all  powers,  and  physical  impossibility 
of    continuing    the    struggle,    obtained 
readier    entrance    and    greater  weight. 
Certainly  the  sparing  one's  own  instru* 
ment  of  victory  is  a  vital  question  if  wo 
only  possess  this  one,  and  foresee  that 
soon  the  time  may  arrive  when  it  will 
not  be  sufficient  for  all  that  remains  to 
be  done,  for  every  continuation  of  the 
offensive  as  a  rule  leads  ultimately  to 
that.     But  this  calculation  was  still  so 
far  false,  as  the  further  loss  of  forces  by 
a  continuance  of  the  pursuit  could  bear 
no  proportion  to  that  which  the  enemy 
must  suffer.     That  view,  therefore,  again 
could   only   exist  because    the  military 
forces  were    not    considered  the    main 
thing.     And  so  we  find  that  in  former 
wars  real  heroes  only — such  as  Charlea 
XII.,  Marlborough,  Eugene,  Frederick 
the  Great — added  a  vigorous  pursuit  to 
their  victories  when  they  were  di%ci0ive 
enough,  and  that  other  generals  usually 
contented  themselves  with  the  possession 
of  the  field  of  battle.     In  modem  times 
the  greater  energy  infused  into  the  con- 
duct of  wars  through  the  greater  import- 
ance  of  the   circumstances  from  which 
they  have  proceeded  has  thrown  down 
these  conventional  barriers  ;  the  pursuit 
has  become  an  all-important  business  for 
the   conqueror;   trophies  have   on  that 
account  multiplied  in  extent,  and  if  there 
are  cases  also  in  modem  warfare  in  which 
this  has  not  been  so,  still  they  belong  to 
the  list  of  exceptions,  and  are  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  peculiar  circumstances. 

At  Gdrschen  and  Bautzen  nothing  but 
the  superiority  of  the  allied  cavalry  pre- 
vented a  complete  rout,  at  Gross  Beeren 
and  Dennewitz  the  ill-wiU  of  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Sweden,  at  Laon  the  enfeebled 
personal  condition  of  old  Bliicher. 

But  Borodino  is  also  an  illustration  to 
the  point  here,  and  we  cannot  resist  say- 
ing  a  few  more  words  about  it,  partly 
because  we  do  not  consider  the  circum- 
stances are  explained  simply  by  attach- 
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ing  blame  to  Buonaparte,  partly  because 
it  might  appear  as  if  this,  and  with  it  a 
great  number  of  similar  cases,  belonged 
to  that  class  which  we  have  designated 
as  so  extremely  rare,  cases  in  which  the 
general  relations  seize  and  fetter  the  gene- 
ral at  the  very  beginning  of  the  battle. 
French  authors  in  particular,  and  great 
admirers  of  Buonaparte  (Vaudaacourt, 
Ghambray,  Sdgur),  have  blamed  him 
decidedly  because  he  did  not  drive  the 
Bussian  army  completely  off  the  field, 
and  use  his  last  reserves  to  scatter  it, 
because  then  what  was  only  a  lost  battle 
would  have  been  a  complete  rout.  We 
should  be  obliged  to  diverge  too  far  to 
describe  circumstantially  the  mutual  situ- 
ation of  the  two  armies ;  but  this  much  is 
evident,  that  when  Buonaparte  passed  the 
Niemen  with  his  army  the  same  corps  which 
afterwards  fought  at  Borodino  numbered 
300,000  men,  of  whom  now  only  120,000 
remained,  he  might  therefore  well  be  ap- 

{irehensive  that  he  would  not  have  enough 
eft  to  march  upon  Moscow,  the  point  on 
which  everything  seemed  to  depend.  The 
victory  which  he  had  just  gained  gave 
him  nearly  a  certainty  of  taking  that 
capital,  for  that  the  Bussians  would  be 
in  a  condition  to  fight  a  second  battle 
within  eight  days  seemed  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable ;  and  in  Moscow  he 
hoped  to  fiiid  peace.  No  doubt  the  com- 
plete dispersion  of  the  Bussian  army 
would  have  made  this  peace  much  more 
certain ;  but  still  the  first  consideration 
was  to  get  to  Moscow,  that  is,  to  get  there 
with«a  force  with  which  he  should  appear 
dictator  over  the  capital,  and  through 
that  over  the  empire  and  the  government. 
The  force  which  he  brought  with  him  to 
Moscow  was  no  longer  sufficient  for  that, 
as  shown  in  the  sequel,  but  it  would  have 
been  still  less  so  if,  in  scattering  the 
Bussian  army,  he  had  scattered  his  own 
at  the  same  time.  Buonaparte  was  tho- 
roughly alive  to  all  this,  and  in  our  eyes 
he  stands  completely  justified.  But  on 
that  account  this  case  is  still  not  to  be 


reckoned  amongst  those  in  which,  through 
the  general  relations,  the  general  is  in- 
terdicted the  first  following  up  of  his 
victory,  for  there  never  was  in  his  case 
any  question  of  mere  pursuit.  The  vic« 
tory  was  decided  at  iour  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  but  the  Bussians  still  occupied 
the  greater  part  of  the  field  of  battle ; 
they  were  not  yet  disposed  to  give  up  the 
ground,  and  if  the  attack  had  been  re- 
newed, they  would  still  have  offered  a 
most  determined  resistance,  which  would 
have  undoubtedly  ended  in  their  complete 
defeat,  but  would  have  cost  the  conqueror 
much  further  bloodshed.  We  must  there- 
fore reckon  the  Battle  of  Borodino  as 
amongst  battles,  like  Bautzen,  left  un- 
finished. At  Bautzen  the  vanquished 
preferred  to  quit  the  field  sooner;  at 
Borodino  the  conqueror  preferred  to  con- 
tent himself  with  a  half  victory,  not  be- 
cause the  decision  appeared  doubtful,  but 
because  he  was  not  rich  enough  to  pay 
for  the  whole. 

Betuming  now  to  our  subject,  the 
deduction  from  our  reflections  in 
relation  to  the  first  stage  of  pursuit  is, 
that  the  energy  thrown  into  it  chiefly 
determines  the  value  of  the  victory ;  that 
this  pursuit  is  a  second  act  of  the  victory, 
in  many  cases  more  important  also  than 
the  first,  and  that  strategy,  whilst  here 
approaching  tactics  to  receive  from  it 
the  completed  work,  exercises  the  first 
act  of  her  authority  by  demanding  this 
completion  of  the  victory. 

But  further,  the  effects  of  victory 
are  very  seldom  found  to  stop  with  this 
first  pursuit ;  now  first  begins  the  real 
career  to  which  victory  lent  velocity. 
This  course  is  conditioned  as  we  have 
already  said,  by  other  relations  of  which 
it  is  not  yet  time  to  speak.  But  we  must 
here  mention,  what  there  is  of  a  general 
character  in  the  pursuit,  in  order  to 
avoid  repetition  when  the  subject  occurs 
again. 

In  the  further  stages  of  pursuit,  again, 
we  can  distinguish  three  degrees :    the 
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simple  pursuit,  a  hard  pursuit,   and  a 
parallel  march  to  intercept. 

The  simple  following  or  purnting 
causes  the  enemy  to  continue  his  retreat, 
until  he  thinks  he  can  risk  another 
battle.  It  will  therefore  in  its  effect 
suffice  to  exhaust  the  advantages  gained, 
and  besides  that,  all  that  the  enemj  can- 
not carry  with  him,  sick,  wounded,  and 
disabled  from  fatigue,  quantities  of 
baggage,  and  carriages  of  all  kinds,  will 
fall  into  our  hands,  but  this  mere  fol- 
lowing does  not  tend  to  heighten  the 
disorder  in  the  enemy's  army,  an  effect 
which  is  produced  by  the  two  following 
degrees. 

If  for  instance,  instead  of  contenting 
ourselves  with  taking  up  every  day  the 
camp  the  enemy  has  just,  vacated,   oc- 
cupying just  as  much  of  the  country  as 
he  chooses  to  abandon,    we  make   our 
arrangements  so  as  every  day  to  encroach 
fiicther,  and  accordingly  with  our  advanced 
guard  organised  for  the  purpose,  attack 
his  rearguard  every  time  it  attempts  to 
halt,  then  such  a  course  will  hasten  his 
retreat,    and  consequently    tend   to  in- 
crease his  disorganisation.— This  it  will 
principally  effect  by  the    character    of 
continuous  flight,  which  his  retreat  will 
thus     assume.     Nothing     has    such    a 
depressing  influence  on  the   soldier,   as 
the  sound  of  the  enemy's  cannon  afiresh 
at  the  moment  when,   after    a    forced 
march  he  seeks  some  rest ;  if  this  ex- 
citement is  continued  from  day  to  day 
for  some  time,  it  may  lead  to  a  complete 
panic.     There  lies  in  it  a  constant  admis- 
sion of  being  obliged  to  obey  the  law  of 
the  enemy,  and  of  being  unflt  for  any 
resistance,  and  the  consciousness  of  this 
cannot  do  otherwise  than  weaken  the 
morale  of  an  army  in  a  high  degree.  The 
effect  of  pressing  the  enemy  in  this  way 
attains  a  maximum  when  it  drives  the 
enemy  to  make  night  marches.     If  the 
conqueror  scares  away  the    discomfited 
opponent  at  sunset  from  a  camp  which 
has  just  been  taken  up  either  for  the 


main  body  of  the  army,  or  for  the  rear- 
guard, the  conquered  must  either  make 
a  night  march,  or  alter  his  position  in 
the  night,  retiring  further  away,  which  is 
much  the  same  thing ;  the  victorious 
party  can  on  the  other  hand  pass  the 
night  in  quiet. 

The  arrangement  of  marches,  and  the 
choice  of  positions  depend  in  this  case 
also  upon  so  many  other  things  especially 
on  the  supplying  of  the  army,  on  strong 
natural  obstacles  in  the  country,  on  large 
towns,  etc.,  etc.,  that  it  would  be  ridiculous 
pedantry  to  attempt  to  show  by  a  geo- 
metrical analysis  how  the  pursuer,  being 
able  to  impose  his  laws  on  the  retreating 
enemy,  can  compel  him  to  march  at  night 
while  he  takes  his  rest.  But  nevertheless 
it  is  true  and  practicable  that  marches 
in  pursuit  may  be  so  planned  as  to  have 
this  tendency,  and  that  the  efficacy  of 
the  pursuit  is  very  much  enhanced  there- 
by.    If  this  is  seldom  attended  to  in  the 
execution,  it  is  because  such  a  procedure 
is  more  difficult  for  the  pursufng  army, 
than  a  regiQar    adherence  to  ordinary 
marches  in  the  day  time.     To  start  in 
good  time  in  the  morning,  to  encamp  at 
midday,  to  occupy  the  rest  of  the  day 
in  providing  for  the  ordinary  wants  of 
the  army,  and  to  use  the  night  for  repose, 
is  a  much  more  convenient  method  than 
to  regulate  one's  movements  exactly  ac- 
cording to  those  of  the  enemy,  therefore 
to  determine  nothing  till  the  last  moment, 
to  start  on  the  march,  sometimes  in  the 
morning,  sometimes  in  the  evening,  to 
be  always  for  several  hours  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the   enemy,    and    exchanging 
cannon  shots  with  him,  and^  keeping  up 
skirmishing  fire,  to  plan  manceuvres  to 
turn  him,  in  short,  to  make  the  whole 
outlay  of  tactical  means  which  such  a 
course    renders    necessary.       All    that 
naturally  bears  with    a  heavy    weight 
on    the  pursuing   army,     and   in  war, 
where  there  are  so  many  burdens  to  be 
borne,  men  are  always  inclined  to  strip 
off  those  which  do  not  seem  absolutely 
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necessary.  These  observations  are  true, 
whether  applied  to  a  whole  army  or  as  in 
the  more  usual  case,  to  a  strong  advanced- 
guard.  Por  the  reasons  just  mentioned, 
this  second  method  of  pursuit,  this  con- 
tinued pressing  of  the  enemy  pursued  is 
rather  a  rare  occurrence;  even  Buonaparte 
in  his  Bussian  campaign,  1812,  practised 
it  but  little,  for  the  reasons  here  apparent, 
that  the  difficulties  and  hardships  of  this 
campaign,  without  that,  threatened  his 
army  with  destruction  before  it  could 
reach  its  object ;  on  the  other  hand  the 
French  in  their  other  campaigns  have 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  energy 
in  this  point  also. 

Lastly,  the  third  and  most  effectual 
form  of  pursuit  is,  the  parallel  march  to 
the  immediate  aim  of  the  retreat. 

Every  defeated  army  will  naturally 
have  behind  it,  at  a  greater  or  less  distance, 
some  point,  the  attainment  of  which  is 
thfr  first  object  in  view,  whether  it  be 
that  failing  in  this  its  further  retreat  might 
be  compromised,  as  in  the  case  of  a  defile, 
or  that  it  is  important  for  the  point  itself 
to  reach  it  before  the  enemy,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  great  city,  magazines,  etc.,  or,  lastly, 
that  the  army  at  this  point  will  gain  new 
powers  of  defence,  such  as  a  strong 
position,  or  junction  with  other  corps. 

Now  if  the  conqueror  directs  his  march 
on  this  point  by  a  lateral  road,  it  is 
evident  how  that  may  quicken  the  retreat 
of  the  beaten  army  in  a  destructive 
manner,  convert  it  into  hurry,  perhaps 
into  a  flight.  The  conquered  has  only 
three  ways  to  counteract  this :  the  first  is 
to  throw  himself  in  front  of  the  enemy, 
in  order  by  an  unexpected  attack  to  gain 
that  probability  of  success  which  is  lost 
to  him  in  general  from  his  position;  this 
plainly  supposes  an  enterprising  bold 
general,  and  an  excellent  army,  beaten 
but  not  utterly  defeated;  therefore,  it 
can  only  be  employed  by  a  beaten  army 
in  very  few  cases. 

The  second  way  is  hastening  the  re- 
treat ;  but  this  is  just  what  the  conqueror 


wants,  and  it  easily  leads  to  immoderate 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  troops,  by  which 
enormous  losses  are  sustained,  in  strag- 
glers, broken  guns,  and  carriages  of  all 
kinds. 

The  third  way  is  to  make  a  detour, 
and  get  round  the  nearest  point  of  inter- 
ception, to  march  with  more  ease  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  enemy,  and 
thus  to  render  the  haste  required  less 
damaging.  This  last  way  is  the  worst  of 
aU,  it  generally  turns  out  like  a  new  debt 
contracted  by  an  insolvent  debtor,  and 
leads  to  greater  embarrassment.  There 
are  cases  in  which  this  course  is  advisable ; 
others  where  there  is  nothing  else  left; 
also  instances  in  which  it  has  been  suc- 
cessful ;  but  upon  the  whole  it  is  certainly 
true  that  its  adoption  is  usually  influenced 
less  by  a  clear  persuasion  of  its  being 
the  surest  way  of  attaining  the  aim  than 
by  another  inadmissible  motive — this 
motive  is  the  dread  of  encountering  the 
enemy.  Woe  to  the  commander  who  gives 
in  to  this!  However  much  the  morale 
of  his  army  may  have  deteriorated,  and 
however  well  founded  may  be  his  appre- 
hensions of  being  at  a  disadvantage  in 
any  conflict  with  the  enemy,  the  evil  will 
only  be  made  worse  by  too  anxiously 
avoiding  every  possible  risk  of  collision. 
Buonaparte  in  1813  would  never  have 
brought  over  the  Ehine  with  him  the 
30,000  or  40,000  men  who  remained 
after  the  battle  of  Hanau,  if  he  had 
avoided  that  battle  and  tried  to  pass  the 
Bhine  at  Mannheim  or  Coblenz.  It  is 
just  by  means  of  small  combats  carefully 
prepared  and  executed,  and  in  which  the 
defeated  army  being  on  the  defensive, 
has  always  the  assistance  of  the  ground — 
it  is  just  by  these  that  the  moral  strength 
of  the  army  can  first  be  resuscitated. 

The  beneficial  effect  of  the  smaUest 
successes  is  incredible ;  but  with  most 
generals  the  adoption  of  this  plan  implies 
great  self-command.  The  other  way,  that 
of  evading  all  encounter,  appears  at  first 
so  much  easier,  that  there  is  a  natural 
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preference  for  its  adoption.  It  is  therefore 
usually  just  this  system  of  evasion  which 
best  promotes  the  view  of  the  pursuevi 
and  often  ends  with  the  complete  down- 
fall of  the  pursued ;  we   must,  however, 
recollect  here    that  we  are  speaking  of 
a  whole  army,  not  of  a  single   division, 
which,  having  been  cut  off,  is  seeking  to 
join  the  main  army  by  making  a  detour  ; 
in  such  a  case  circumstances  are  different, 
and  success  is  not  uncommon.     But  there 
is  one  condition  requisite  to  the  success 
of  this  race  of  two  corps  for  an  object, 
which  is  that  a  division  of  the  pursuing 
army   should  follow  by  the  same  road 
which  the  pursued  has  taken,  in  order  to 
pick   up  stragglers,    and    keep   up   the 
impression  which  the  presence   of   the 
enemy   never  fails  to   make.      Bliicher 
neglected  this  in  his,  in  other  respects  un* 
exceptionable,  pursuit  after  Belle  Alliance. 
Such  marches  tell  upon  the  pursuer  as 
well  as  the  pursued,  and  they  are  not 
advisable  if   the   enemy's   army  rallies 
itself  upon  another    considerable    one; 
if  it  has  a  distinguished  general  at  its 
head,  and  if  its  destruction  is  not  already 
well   prepared.     But  when  this   means 


can  be  adopted,  it  acts  also  like  a  great 
mechanical  power.  The  losses  of  the 
beaten  army  from  sickness  and  fatigue 
are  on  such  a  disproportionate  scale, 
the  spirit  of  the  army  is  so  weakened 
and  lowered  by  the  constant  solicitude 
about  impending  ruin,  that  at  last  any 
thin^  like  a  well-organized  stand  is 
out  of  the  question ;  every  day  thou- 
sands of  prisoners  fall  into  the  enemy's 
hands  without  striking  a  blow.  In 
such  a  season  of  complete  good  for- 
tune, the  conqueror  need  not  hesitato 
about  dividing  his  forces  in  order  to  draw 
into  the  vortex  of  destruction  everything 
within  reach  of  his  arm^,  to  cut  off 
detachments,  to  take  fortresses  unprepared 
for  defence,  to  occupy  large  towns,  etc., 
etc.  He  may  do  anything  until  a  new 
state  of  things  arises,  and  the  more  he 
ventures  in  this  way  the  longer  will  it  be 
before  that  change  will  take  place. 

There  is  no  want  of  examples  of 
brilliant  fesults  from  grand  decisive  vic- 
tories, and  of  great  and  vigorous  pursuits 
in  the  wars  of  Buonaparte.  We  need  only 
quote  Jena,  Batisbonne,  Leipsic,  and 
Belle-Alliance. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


RETREAT  AFTER  A  LOST  BATTLE. 


In  a  lost  battle  the  power  of  an  army  is 
broken,  the  moral  to  a  greater  degree 
than  the  physical.  A  second  battle,  un- 
less fresh  favourable  circumstances  come 
into  play,  would  lead  to  a  complete  defeat, 
perhaps,  to  destruction.  This  is  a 
military  axiom.  According  to  the  usual 
course  the  retreat  is  continued  up  to 
that  point  where  the  equilibrium  of  forces 
is  restored,  either  by  reinforcements,  or 


by  the  protection  of  strong  fortresses,  or 
by  great  divisions  of  the  country,  or  by 
a  separation  of  the  enemy's  force.  The 
magnitude  of  the  losses  sustained,  the 
extent  of  the  defeat,  but  still  more 
the  character  of  the  enemy,  will  bring 
nearer  or  put  off  the  instant  of  this 
equilibrium.  How  many  instances  may 
be  found  of  a  beaten  army  rallied  again 
at  a  short  distance,  without  its  oiroum- 
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stances  hamng  altered  In  any  way 
since  the  battle.  The  c^se  of  this 
may  be  traced  to  the  moral  deficiency 
of  the  adversary,  or  to  the  prepon- 
derance gained  in  the  battle  not  hav- 
ing been  sufficient  to  make  a  lasting 
impression. 

.  To  profit  by  this  weakness  or  mistake 
of  the  enemy,  iu)t  to  yield  one  inch 
breadth  more  than  tke  pressure  of 
circumstances  demands,  but  above  all 
tilings,  in  order  to  keep  tip  the  moral 
S)rces  to  as/idvantageous  a  point  as  pos- 
sible; a  slow  retreat,  ofiPering  incessant 
resistance,  ttnd  bold  courageous  counter- 
strokes,  whenever  the  enemy  seeks  to 
gain  any  excessive  advantages,  are  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Eetreats  of  great 
generals  and  of  armies  inured  to  war 
have  always  resembled  the  retreat  of  a 
wounded  lion,  and  such  if,  imdoubtedly, 
also  the  best  theory. 

It  is  true  that  at  the  moment  of  quitting 
a  dangerous  position  we  have  often  seen 
trifling  formalities  obsorvad  which  caused 
a  waste  of  time,  and  were,  therefore, 
attended  with  danger,  whilst  in  such 
cases  everything  depends  on  getting  out 
of  the  place  speedily.  Practised  generals 
reckon  this  maxim  a  very  important 
one.  But  such  cases  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  a  general  retreat  after  a 
lost  battle.  Whoever  then  thinks  by  a 
few  rapid  marches  to  gain  a  staj*t,  and 
more  easily  to  recover  a  firm  standing, 
commits  a  great  error.  The  first  move- 
ments should  be  as  small  as  possible, 
and  it  is  a  maxim  in  general  not  to  suffer 
ourselves  to  be  dictated  to  by  the  enemy. 
This  maxim  cannot  be  followed  without 
bloody  combats  with  the  enemy  at  our 
heels,  but  the  maxim  is  worth  the 
sacrifice ;  without  it  we  get  into  an 
accelerated  pace  which  soon  turns  into 
a  headlong  rush,  and  costs  merely  in 
stragglers  more  ^nen  than  rear-g^ard 
oombats  would  have  cost,  and  besides 
that  extinguishes  the  last  remnants  of 
courageous  spirit. 


A  strong  rear  guard  composed  of 
picked  troops,  commanded  by  the  bravest 
Mineral,  and  supported  by  the  whole 
army  at  critical  moments,  a  careful 
utilisation  of  ground,  strong  ambuscades 
wherever  the  boldness  of  the  enemy's 
advanced  guard,  and  the  ground,  afford 
opportunity;  in  short,  the  preparation 
and  the  system  of  regular  small  battles, — 
these  are  the  means  of  following  this 
principle* 

The  difficulties  of  a  retreat  are  natu- 
rally greater  or  less  according  as  the 
battle  has  been  fought  under  more  or 
less  favourable  circumstances,  and  accord- 
ing as  it  has  been  more  or  less  obstinately 
contested.  The  battle  of  Jena  and  Belle- 
Alliance  show  how  impossible  anything 
like  a  regular  retreat  may  become,  if  the 
last  man  is  used  up  against  a  powerful 
enemy. 

Now  and  again  it  has  been  suggested 
(Lloyd  Billow)  to  divide  for  the  purpose  of 
retreating,  therefore  to  retreat  in  separate 
divisions  or  even  eccentrically.  Such  a 
separation  as  is  made  merely  for  con- 
venience, and  along  with  which  con- 
centrated action  continues  possible  and 
is  kept  in  view,  is  not  what  we  now 
refer  to  :  any  other  kind  is  extremely 
dangerous,  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  and  therefore  a  great  error.  Every 
lost  battle  is  a  principle  of  weakness  and 
disorganisation  ;  and  the  first  and  imme- 
diate desideratum  is  to  concentrate,  and  in 
concentration  to  recover  order,  courage, 
and  confidence.  The  idea  of  harassing  the 
enemy  by  separate  corps  on  both  flanks 
at  the  moment  when  he  is  following  up 
his  victory,  is  a  perfect  anomaly;  a 
faint-hearted  pedant  might  be  overawed 
by  his  enemy  in  that  manner,  and  for 
such  a  case  it  may  answer ;  but  where 
we  are  not  sure  of  this  failing  in  our 
opponent  it  is  better  let  alone.  If  the 
strategic  relations  after  a  battle  require 
that  we  should  cover  ourselves  right 
and  left  by  detached  corps,  so  much 
must  be  done,  as  from  circumstances  is 
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nnavoidable,  but  this  fraotioning  must 
always  be  regarded  aa  an  evil,  an4  we 
are  seldom  in  a  state  to  commence  ii 
the  day  after  the  battle  itself. 

If  Frederick  the  Qreat  after  the  battle 
of  Oollin,  and  the  raising  of  the  siege  of 
Prague  retreated  in  three  columns,  that 
was  done  not  out  of  choice,  but  because 
the  position  of  his  forces,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  covering  Saxony,  left  him  no 
alternative.  Buonaparte  after  the  battle 


of  Brienne,  senlj,  Marmont  back  to  the 
Aube,  whilst  he  himself  passed  the  Seine, 
and  turned  towards  Troyes;  but  that 
this  did  not  end  in  disaster,  was  solely 
owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the  Allies, 
instead  of  pursuing,  divided  their  forces 
in  lika  manner,  turned  with  the  one  part 
(Blucher)  towards  the  Marne,  while 
with  ti(e  other  (Schwartzenberg),  from 
fear  of  being  too  weak,  they  skdrano«d 
quite  slowly. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


NIGHT  COMBAT. 


The  manner  of  conducting  a  combat  at 
night,  and  what  concerns  the  details  of 
its  course,  is  a  tactical  subject ;  we  only 
examine  it  here  so  far  as  in  its  totality 
it  appears  as  a  special  strategic  means. 

FundamentaUy  every  night  attack  is 
only  a  more  vehement  form  of  surprise. 
Now  at  the  first  look  of  the  thing  such 
an  attack  appears  quite  pre-eminently 
advantageous,  for  we  suppose  the  enemy 
to  be  taken  by  sjirprise,  the  assailant 
naturally  to  be  prepared  for  every  thing 
which  can  happen.  What  an  inequality ! 
Imagination  paints  to  itself  a  picture  of 
the  most  complete  confusion  on  the  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  side  the  assailant 
only  occupied  in  reaping  the  fruits  of 
this  state  of  things.  Hence  the  constant 
creation  of  schemes  for  night  attacks 
by  those  who  have  not  to  lead  them, 
and  have  no  responsibility,  whilst  these 
attacks  seldom  take  place  in  reality. 

These  ideal  schemes  are  all  based  on 
the  hypothesis  that  the  assailant  knows 
the  arrangements  of  the  defender  because 
they  have  been  made  and  announced  be- 


forehand ;  and  could  not  escape  notice  in 
his  reconnaissanoas,  and  enquiries ;  that 
on  the  other  hand  the  measures  of  the 
assailant,  being  only  taken  at  the  moment 
of  execution,  cannot  be  known  to  the 
enemy.  But  the  last  of  these  is  not  always 
quite  the  case,  and  still  less  is  the 
first.  If  we  are  not  so  near  the  enemy 
as  to  have  him  completely  imder  our 
eye,  as  the  Austrians  had  Frederick  the 
Great  before  the  battle  of  Hochkirch,. 
then  all  that  we  know  of  his  position 
must  always  be  imperfect,  as  it  is 
obtained  by  reconnaissances,  patrols, 
information  from  prisoners,  and  spies, 
sources  on  which  no  firm  reliance  can 
be  placed  because  intelligence  thus 
obtained  is  always  more  or  less  of  an 
old  date,  and  the  position  of  the  enemy 
may  have  been  altered  in  the  mean 
time.  Moreover,  with  the  tactics  and 
mode  of  encampment  of  former  times  it 
was  much  easier  than  it  is  now  to 
examine  the  position  of  the  enemy.  A 
line  of  tents  is  much  easier  to  disting^iish 
than  a  line  of  huts  or  a  bivouac  ;  and  an 
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encampment  on  a  line  of  front,  fully  and 
regularly  drawn  out,  also  easier  than 
one  of  diyisions  formed  in  columns, 
tlie  mode  often  used  at  present.  We 
may  have  tho  ground  on  which  a  division 
l)ivouacs  in  that  manner  completely  under 
■our  eye,  and  yet  not  be  able  to  arrive 
at  any  accurate  idea. 

But  ^e  position  again  is  not  all  that 
w«  want  to  know ;  the  measures  which  the 
•defender  may  take  in  the  course  of  the 
combat  are  just  as  important,  and  do  not 
by  any  means  consist  in  mere  random 
shots.  These  measures  also  make  night 
attacks  more  difficult  in  modem  wars 
than  formerly,  because  they  have  in  these 
wars  an  advantage  over  those  already 
taken.  In  our  combats  the  position  of  the 
defender  is  more  temporary  than  defin- 
itive, and  on  that  accovnt  the  defender 
in  our  wars  is  better  able  to  surprise  his 
adversary  with  unexpected  blows,  than 
he  could  formerly. 

Therefore  what  the  assailant  knows  of 
the  defensive  previous  to  a  night  attack, 
is  seldom  or  never  sufficient  to  supply  the 
want  of  direct  observation. 

But  the  defender  has  on  his  side  an- 
other small  advantage  as  well,  which  is 
that  he  is  more  at  home  than  the  assail- 
ant, on  the  g^und  which  forms  his  posi- 
tion, and  therefore,  like  the  inhabitant  of 
a  room,  will  find  his  way  about  it  in 
the  dark  with  more  ease  than  a  stranger. 
He  knows  better  where  to  find  each 
part  of  his  force,  and  therefore  can  more 
readily  get  at  it  than  is  the  case  with 
the  assailant. 

From  this  it  follows,  that  the  assailant 
in  a  combat  at  night  wants  his  eyes 
just  as  much  as  the  defender,  and  that 
therefore,  only  particular  reasons  can 
Qiake  a  night  attack  advisable. 

Now  these  reasons  arise  mostly  in 
connection  with  subordinate  parts  of  an 
army,  rarely  with  the  army  itself ;  hence 
it  follows  that  a  night  attack  also  as  a 
rule  can  only  take  place  with  secondary 
combats,  and  seldom  with  g^eat  battles. 


We  may  attack  a  portion  of  the  enemy's 
army  with  a  very  superior  force,  con- 
sequently enveloping  it  with  a  view 
either  to  take  the  whole,  or  to  inflict 
very  severe  loss  on  it  by  an  unequal 
combat,  provided  that  other  circum- 
stances are  in  our  favour.  But  such  a 
scheme  can  never  succeed  except  by  a 
gpreat  surprise,  because  no  fractional  part 
of  the  enemy's  army  would  engage  in 
such  an  unequal  combat,  but  would 
retire  instead.  But  a  surprise  on  an 
important  scale  except  in  rare  instances 
in  a  very  close  country,  can  only  be 
effected  at  night.  If  therefore  we  wish 
to  gain  such  an  advantage  as  this  from 
the  faulty  disposition  of  a  portion  of  the 
enemy's  army,  then  we  must  make  use 
of  the  night,  at  all  events,  to  finish  the 
preliminary  part  even  if  the  combat 
itself  should  not  open  till  towards  day- 
break. This  is  therefore  what  takes 
place  in  all  the  little  enterprises  by  night 
against  outposts,  and  other  small  bodies, 
the  main  point  being  invariably  through 
superior  numbers,  and  getting  round  his 
position,  to  entangle  him  unexpectedly 
in  such  a  disadvantageous  combat,  that 
he  cannot  disengage  himself  without 
great  loss. 

The  larger  the  corps  attacked,  the 
more  difficult  the  xmdertaking,  because 
a  strong  corps  has  greater  resources 
within  itself  to  maintain  the  fight  long 
enough  for  help  to  arrive. 

On  that  account  the  whole  of  the  enemy's 
army  can  never  in  ordinary  cases  be  the 
object  of  such  an  attack,  for  although  it 
has  no  assistance  to  expect  from  any 
quarter  outside  itself,  still,  it  contains 
within  itself  sufficient  means  of  repelling 
attacks  from  several  sides  particularly  in 
our  day,  when  every  one  from  the  com- 
mencement is  prepared  for  this  very 
usual  form  of  attack.  Whether  the 
enemy  can  attack  us  on  several  sides 
with  success,  depends  generally  on  con- 
ditions quite  different  from  that  of  its 
being  done  unexpectedly ;  without  enter- 
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ing  here  into  the  nature  of  ^ese  con« 
ditions,  we  confine  ourselTes  to  otserring, 
that  with  turning  an  enemy,  great  results, 
but  also  great  dangers  are  conn^cteil; 
that  therefore,  if  we  set  aside  special 
circumstances,,  nothing  justifies  it  but 
a  great  superiority,  just  such  as  we  should 
use  against  a  fractional  part  of  the 
enemy's  army. 

But  the  turning  and  surrounding  a 
small  corps  of  the  enemy,  and  particularly 
in  the  darkness  of  night,  is  also  more 
practicable  for  this  reason,  that  whatever 
we  stake  upon  it,  and  however  superior 
the  force  used  may  be,  still  probably  it 
constitutes  only  a  limited  portion  of  our 
army,  and  we  can  sooner  stake  that  than 
the  whole  on  the  risk  of  a  great  venture. 
Besides,  the  greater  part  or  perhaps  the 
whole  serves  as  a  support  and  rallying 
point  for  the  portion  risked,  which  again 
very  much  diminishes  the  danger  of  the 
enterprise. 

Not  only  the  risk,  but  the  dif&culty  of 
execution  as  well  confines  night  enter- 
prises to  small  bodies.  As  surprise  is 
the  real  sense  of  them  so  also  stealing 
through  is  the  chief  condition  of  execu- 
tion :  but  this  is  more  easily  done  with 
small  bodies  than  with  large,  and  for  the 
columns  of  a  whole  army  is  seldom  practi- 
cable. For  this  reason  such  enterprises 
are  in  general  only  directed  against 
single  outposts,  and  can  only  be  feasible 
against  greater  corps  if  they  are  without 
sufficient  outposts,  like  Frederick  the 
Great  at  Hochkirch.  This  will  happen 
seldomer  in  future  to  armies  themselves 
than  to  minor  divisions. 

In  recent  times,  when  war  has  been 
carried  on  with  so  much  more  rapidity 
and  vigour,  it  has  in  consequence  often 
happened  certainly  that  armies  have 
encamped  veiy  close  to  each  other,  with- 
out having  a  very  strong  system  of  out- 
posts, because  those  circumstances  have 
generally  occurred  just  at  the  crisis 
which  precedes  a  g^eat  decision.  But 
then    at  such  times    the   readiness-  for 


battle  on  both  sides  i^  als<)  more  perfect : 
on  the  other  hand,  in  former  wars  it  was 
a  frequent  practice  for  armies  to  take  up 
camps  in  sight  of  each  other,  when  they 
had  no  other  lobject  but  that  of  mutually 
holding  each  other  in  check,  consequently 
for  a  longer  period.  How  often  Frederick 
the  Gh'eat  stood  for  weeks  so  near  to  the  * 
Austrians,  that  the  two  might  have  ex- 
changed cannon  shots  with  each  other. 

But  these  practices,  certainly  more  fa- 
vourable to  night  attacks,  have  been  dis- 
continued in  later  wars ;  'and  armies  being 
now  no  longer  in  regard  to  subsistence 
and  requirements  for  encampment,  such 
independent  bodies  complete  in  them- 
selves, find  it  necessary  to  keep  usually  a 
day's  march  between  themselve»  and 
enemy.  If  we  now  keep  in  view  specially 
the  night  attaqk  of  an  army,  it  follows 
that  sufficient  motives  for  it  can  seldom 
occur,  and  that  they  fall  under  one  or 
other  of  the  following  classes. 

1.  An  unusual  degree  of  carelessness 
or  audacity  which  very  rarely  occurs, 
and  when  it  does  is  compensated  for  by 
a  great  superiority  in  moral  force. 

2.  A  panic  in  the  enemy's  army,  or 
generally  such  a  degree  of  superiority 
in  moral  force  on  our  side,  that  this  is 
sufficient  to  supply  the  place  of  guid- 
ance in  action. 

3.  Cutting  through  an  enemy's  army  of 
superior  force,  which  keeps  us  enveloped, 
because  in  this  all  depends  on  surprise, 
and  the  object  of  merely  making  a  passage 
by  force,  allows  a  much  greater  concen- 
tration of  forces. 

4.  Finally,  in  desperate  cases,  when  our 
forces  have  such  a  disproportion  to  the 
enemy's,  that  we  see  no  possibility  of 
success,  except  through  extraordinary 
daring. 

But  in  all  these  cases  there  is  still  the 
condition  that  the  enemy's  army  is  under 
our  eyes,  and  protected  by  no  advanced 
guard. 

As  for  the  rest,  most  night  combats 
are  so  conducted  as  to  end  with  day  light. 
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CHAPTER    I. 


GENERAL  SCHEME. 


We  shall  consider  military  forces  : — 

1.  As  regards  their  numerical  strength 
and  organisation. 

2.  In  their  state  independent  of  fight- 
ing. 

3.  In  respect  of  their  maintenance; 
and,  lastly y 

4.  In  their  general  relations  to  country 
and  ground. 

Thus  we  shall  devote  this  book  to  the 
consideration  of  things  appertaining  to 


an  army,  which  only  come  under  the 
head  of  necessary  conditions  of  fighting ^ 
but  do  not  constitute  the  fight  itself. 
They  stand  in  more  or  less  dose  connec- 
tion with  and  react  upon  the  fighting, 
and  therefore,  in  considering  the  appli- 
cation of  the  combat  they  must  often 
appear ;  but  we  must  first  consider  each 
by  itself,  as  a  whole,  in  its  essence  and 
peculiarities. 


CHAPTER    11. 


THEATRE  OF  WAR,  ARMY,  CAMPAIGN. 


Tbe  nature  of  the  things  does  not  allow 
of  a  completely  satisfactory  definition  of 
these  three  factors,  denoting  respectively, 
space,  mass,  and  time  in  war ;  but  that 
yoL.  II. 


we  may  not  sometimes  be  quite  misim- 
derstood,  we  must  try  to  make  somewhat 
plainer  the  usual  meaning  of  these  terms, 
to  which  we  shall  in  most  cases  adhere. 
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1.— Theatre  of  War. 

This  term  denotes  properly  sucli  a  por- 
tion of  the  space  over  which  war  prevails 
as  has  its  boundaries  protectedi  and  thus 
possesses  a  kind  of  independence.     This 
protection  may  consist  in  fortresses,  or 
important  natural  obstacles  presented  by 
the  country^  or  even  in  its  being  sepa- 
rated  by  a  considerable   distance   from 
the  rest  of  the  space  embraced  in  the  war. 
— Such  a  portion  is  not  a  mere  piece  of 
the  whole,  but  a  small  whole  complete 
in  itself;  and  consequently  it  is  more  or 
less  in  such  a  condition  that  changes 
which  take  place  at  other  points  in  the 
seat  of  war  have  only  an  indirect  and  no 
direct  influence   upon  it.     To  give   an 
adequate  idea  of  this,  we  may  suppose 
that  on  this  portion  an  advance  is  made, 
whilst  in   another  quarter  ^   retreat  is 
taking  place,  or  that  upon  the  one  an 
army  is   acting   defensively,   whilst    an 
offensive  is  being  carried   on   upon   the 
other.     Such  a  clearly  defined  idea  as 
this  is  not  capable  of  universal  applica- 
tion ;  it  is  here  used  merely  to  indicate 
the  line  of  distinction. 

2. — Army. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  conception 
of  a  Theatre  of  War,  it  is  very  easy  to 
say  what  an  Army  is :  it  is,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  mass  of  troops  in  the  same 
Theatre  of  War.  But  this  plainly  does 
not  include  all  that  is  meant  by  the  term 
in  its  common  usage.  BlUcher  and  Wel- 
lington commanded  each  a  separate  army 
in  1815,  although  the  two  were  in  the 
same  Theatre  of  War.  The  chief  com- 
mand is,  therefore,  another  distinguish- 
ing sign  for  the  conception  of  an  Army. 
At  the  same  time  this  sign  is  very  nearly 
allied  to  the  preceding,  for  where  things 
are  well  organised,  there  should  only 
exist  one  supreme  command  in  a  Theatre 
of  War,  and  the  commander-in-chief  in 
a  particular  Theatre  of  War  should  al- 


ways have  a  proportionate  degree  of  in- 
dependence. 

The  mere  absolute  numerical  strength 
of  a  body  of  troops  is  less  decisive  on  the 
subject  than  might  at  flrst  appear.  For 
where  several  Armies  are  acting  under 
one  command,  and  upon  one  and  the 
same  Theatre  of  War,  they  are  called 
Armies,  not  by  reason  of  their  strength, 
but  from  the  relations  antecedent  to  the 
war  (1813,  the  Silesian  Army,  the  Army 
of  the  North,  etc.),  and  ^though  we 
should  divide  a  great  mass  of  troops  in- 
tended to  remain  in  the  same  Theatre  into 
corps,  we  should  never  divide  them  into 
Armies,  at  least,  such  a  division  woidd 
be  contrary  to  what  seems  to  be  the  mean- 
ing which  is  universally  attached  to  the 
term.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  pedantry  to  apply  the  term 
Army  to  each  band  of  irreg^ar  troops 
acting  independently  in  a  remote  pro- 
vince  :  still  we  must  not  leave  unnoticed 
that  it  surprises  no  one  when  the  Army 
of  the  Yendeans  in  the  Bevolutionary 
War  is  spoken  of,  and  yet  it  was  not 
much  stronger. 

The  conceptions  of  Army  and  Theatre 
of  War  therefore,  as  a  rule,  go  together, 
and  mutually  include  each  other. 

8. — Campaign, 

Although  the  sum  of  all  military  events 
which  happen  in  all  the  Theatres  of  War 
in  one  year  is  often  called  a  Campaign, 
still,  however,  it  is  more  usual  and  more 
exact  to  understand  by  the  term  the 
events  in  one  single  Theatre  of  War.  But 
it  is  worse  still  to  connect  the  notion  of  a 
Campaign  with  the  period  of  one  year, 
for  wars  no  longer  divide  themselves 
naturally  into  Campaigns  of  a  year's 
duration  by  fixed  and  long  periods  in 
winter  quarters.  As,  however,  the  events 
in  a  Theatre  of  War  of  themselves  form 
certain  g^eat  chapters — if,  for  instance, 
the  direct  effects  of  some  more  or  less 
great  catastrophe  cease,  and  new  com- 
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binations  begin  to  develop  themselves — 
therefore  these  natural  subdivisions  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  order  to 
allot  to  each  year( Campaign)  its  complete 
share  of  events.  No  one  would  make  the 
Campaign  of  1812  terminate  at  Memel, 
where  the  armies  were  on  thelst  January, 
and  transfer  the  further  retreat  of  the 
French  until  they  recrossed  the  Elbe  to 
the  campaign  of  1813,  as  that  further 


retreat  was  plainly  only  a  part  of  the 
whole  retreat  from  Moscow. 

That  we  cannot  give  these  conceptions 
any  greater  degree  of  distinctness  is  of 
no  consequence,  because  they  cannot  be 
used  as  philosophical  definitions  for  the 
basis  of  any  kind  of  propositions.  They 
only  serve  to  give  a  little  more  clear- 
ness and  precision  to  the  language  we 
use. 


CHAPTER    III. 


RELATION    OF    POWER. 


In  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  third  book 
we  have  spoken  of  the  value  of  superior 
numbers  in  battles,  from  which  follows 
as  a  consequence  the  superiority  of  num- 
bers in  general  in  strategy.  So  far  the 
importance  of  the  relations  of  power  is 
established:  we  shall  now  add  a  few 
more  detailed  considerations  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

An  unbiassed  examination  of  modem 
military  history  leads  to  the  conviction 
that  the  superiority  in  numbers  becomes 
every  day  more  decisive;  the  principle 
of  assembling  the  greatest  possible  num- 
bers for  a  decisive  battle  may  therefore 
be  regarded  as  more  important  than  ever. 

Courage  and  the  spirit  of  an  army 
have,  in  all  ages,  multiplied  its  physical 
powers,  and  wiU  continue  to  do  so  equally 
in  future;  but  we  find  also  that  at  certain 
periods  in  history  a  superiority  in  the 
organisation  and  equipment  of  an  army 
has  g^ven  a  g^eat  moral  preponderance  ; 
we  find  that  at  other  periods  a  great  su- 
periority in  mobility  had  a  like  efiect;  at 
one  time  we  see  a  new  system  of  tactics 
brought  to  light ;  at  another  we  see  the 


art  of  war  developing  itself  in  an  effort 
to  make  a  skilful  use  of  ground  on  great 
general  principles,  and  by  such  means 
here  and  there  we  find  one  general  gaining 
great  advantages  over  another ;  but  even 
this  tendency  has  disappeared,  and  wars 
now  go  on  in  a  simpler  and  more  natural 
manner. — ^If,  divesting  ourselves  of  any 
preconceived  notions,  we  look  at  the  ex- 
periences of  recent  wars,  we  must  admit 
that  there  are  but  little  traces  of  any  of 
the  above  influences,  either  throughout 
any  whole  campaign,  or  in  engagements 
of  a  decisive  character — that  is,  the  great 
battle,  respecting  which  term  we  refer  to 
the  second  chapter  of  the  preceding  book. 
Armies  are  in  our  days  so  much  on  a 
par  in  regard  to  arms,  equipment,  and 
drill,  that  there  is  no  very  notable  dif- 
ference between  the  best  and  the  worst 
in  these  things.  A  difference  may  still 
be  observed,  resulting  from  the  superior 
instruction  of  the  scientific  corps,  but  in 
general  it  only  amounts  to  this,  that  one 
is  the  inventor  and  introducer  of  im- 
proved appliances,  which  the  other  im- 
mediately   imitates.     Even    the    subor- 
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dinate  generals,  leaders  of  corps  and 
divisions,  in  all  that  comes  within  the 
scope  of  their  sphere,  have  in  general 
everywhere  the  same  ideas  and  methods, 
so  that,  except  the  talent  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief—  a  thing  entirely  de- 
pendent on  chance,  and  not  bearing  a 
constant  relation  to  the  standard  of  edu- 
cation amongst  the  people  and  the  army — 
there  is  nothing  now  but  habituation  to 
war  which  can  give  one  army  a  decided 
Buperiority  over  another.  The  nearer  we 
approach  to  a  state  of  equality  in  all 
these  things,  the  more  decisive  becomes 
the  relation  in  point  of  numbers. 

The  character  of  modern  battles  is  the 
result  of  this  state  of  equality.  Take 
for  instance  the  battle  of  Borodino, 
where  the  first  army  in  the  world,  the 
French,  measured  its  strength  with  the 
Eussian,  which,  in  mtmy  parts  of  its 
organisation,  and  in  the  education  of  its 
special  branches,  might  be  considered 
the  furthest  behindhand.  In  the  whole 
battle  there  is  not  one  single  trace  of 
superior  art  or  intelligence,  it  is  a  mere 
trial  of  strength  between  the  respective 
armies  throughout;  and  as  they  were 
nearly  equal  in  that  respect,  the  result 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  a  gradual 
turn  of  the  scale  in  favour  of  that  side 
where  there  was  the  greatest  energy  on 
the  part  of  the  commander,  and  the  most 
experience  in  war  on  the  part  of  the 
troops.  We  have  taken  this  battle  as  an 
illustration,  because  in  it  there  was  an 
equality  in  the  numbers  on  each  side 
such  as  is  rarely  to  be  found. 

We  do  not  maintain  that  all  battles 
exactly  resemble  this,  but  it  shows  the 
dominant  tone  of  most  of  them. 

In  a  battle  in  which  the  forces  try 
their  strength  on  each  other  so  leisurely 
and  methodically,  an  excess  of  force  on 
one  side  must  make  the  result  in  its 
favour  much  more  certain.  And  it  is  a 
fact  thai  we  may  search  modem  military 
history  in  vain  for  a  battle  in  which  an 
army  has  beaten  another  double  its  own 


strength,  an  occurrence  by  no  means  un- 
common in  former  times.  Buonaparte, 
the  greatest  general  of  modem  times,  in 
all  his  great  victorious  battles — with  one 
exception,  that  of  Dresden,  1813 — had 
managed  to  assemble  an  army  superior 
in  numbers,  or  at  least  very  little  inferior, 
to  that  of  his  opponent,  and  when  it  was 
impossible  for  lum  to  do  so,  as  at  Leipsic, 
Brienne,  Laon,  and  Belle-Alliance,  he 
was  beaten. 

The  absolute  strength  is  in  strategy 
generally  a  given  quantity,  which  the 
commander  cannot  alter.  But  from  this 
it  by  no  moans  follows  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  carry  on  a  war  with  a  decidedly 
inferior  force.  War  is  not  always  a  volun- 
tary act  of  state  policy,  and  least  of  all 
is  it  so  when  the  forces  are  very  unequal: 
consequently,  any  relation  of  forces  is 
imaginable  in  war,  and  it  would  be  a 
strange  theory  of  war  which  would  wish 
to  give  up  its  office  just  where  it  is  most 
wanted. 

However  desirable  theory  may  consider 
a  proportionate  force,  still  it  cannot  say 
that  no  use  can  be  made  of  the  most  dis- 
proportionate. No  limits  can  be  pre- 
scribed in  this  respect. 

The  weaker  the  force  the  more  mode- 
rate must  be  the  object  it  proposes  to  it- 
self, and  the  weaker  the  force  the  shorter 
time  it  will  last.  In  these  two  directions 
there  is  a  field  for  weakness  to  give 
way,  if  we  may  use  this  expression.  Of 
the  changes  which  the  measure  of  the 
force  produces  in  the  conduct  of  war,  we 
can  only  speak  by  degrees,  as  these 
things  present  themselves;  at  present 
it  is  sufficient  to  have  indicated  the  gene- 
ral point  of  view,  but  to  complete  that 
we  shall  add  one  more  observation. 

The  more  that  an  army  involved  in  an 
unequal  combat  falls  short  of  the  number 
of  its  opponents,  the  greater  must  be  the 
tension  of  its  powers,  the  greater  its 
energy  when  danger  presses.  If  the  re- 
verse takes  place,  and  instead  of  heroic 
desperation  a  spirit  of  despondency  en« 
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Bues,  then  certainly  there  is  an  end  to 
every  art  of  war. 

If  with  this  energy  of  powers  is  com- 
bined a  wise  moderation  in  the  object 
proposed,  then  there  is  that  play  of 
brilliant  actions  and  prudent  forbear- 
ance which  we  admire  in  the  wars  of 
Frederick  the  Qreat. 

But  the  less  that  this  moderation  and 
caution  can  effect,  the  more  must  the  ten- 
sion and  energy  of  the  forces  become 
predominant  When  the  disproportion 
of  forces  is  so  great  that  no  modification 
of  our  own  object  can  ensure  us  safety 
from  a  catastrophe,  or  where  the  pro- 


bable continuance  of  the  danger  is  so 
g^reat  that  the  greatest  economy  of  our 
powers  can  no  longer  suffice  to  bring  us 
to  our  object,  then  the  tension  of  our 
powers  should  be  concentrated  for  one 
desperate  blow;  he  who  is  pressed  on 
all  sides  expecting  little  help  from  things 
which  promise  none,  will  place  his  last 
and  only  reliance  in  the  moral  ascendancy 
which  despair  g^ves  to  courage,  and  look 
upon  the  greatest  daring  as  the  greatest 
wisdom, — at  the  same  time  employ  the 
assistance  of  subtle  stratagem,  and  if  he 
does  not  succeed,  will  find  in  an  honour- 
able downfall  the  right  to  rise  hereafter. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


RELATION  OF  THE  THREE  ARMS. 


We  shall  only  speak  of  the  three  princi- 
pal arms:  Infantry,  Cavalry,  and  Artil- 
lery. 

We  must  be  excused  for  making  the 
following  analysis  which  belongs  more 
to  tactics,  but  is  necessary  to  give  dis- 
tinctness to  our  ideas. 

The  combat  is  of  two  kinds,  which  are 
essentially  different:  the  destructive 
principle  of  fire,  and  the  hand  to  hand 
or  personal  combat.  This  latter,  again, 
is  either  attack  or  defence.  (As  we  here 
speak  of  elements,  attack  and  defence 
are  to  be  understood  in  a  perfectly  abso- 
lute sense.)  Artillery,  obviously,  acts 
only  with  the  destructive  principle  of 
fire.  Cavalry  only  with  personal  combat. 
Infantry  with  both. 

In  close  combat  the  essence  of  defence 
consists  in  standing  firm,  as  if  rooted  to 
the  ground;  the  essence  of  the  attack 
is  movement.  Cavalry  is  entirely  defi- 
cient in  the  first  quality ;  on  the  other 


hand,  it  possesses  the  latter  in  an  especial 
manner.  It  is  therefore  only  suited  for 
attack.  Infantry  has  especially  the  pro- 
perty of  standing  firm,  but  is  not  alto- 
gether without  mobility. 

From  this  division  of  the  elementary 
forces  of  war  into  different  arms,  we  have 
as  a  result,  the  superiority  and  general 
utility  of  Infantry  as  compared  with  the 
other  two  arms,  firom  its  being  the  only 
arm  which  unites  in  itself  all  the  three 
elementary  forces.  A  further  deduction 
to  be  drawn  is,  that  the  combination  of 
the  three  arms  leads  to  a  more  perfect, 
use  of  the  forces,  by  affording  the  means 
of  strengthening  at  pleasure  either  the 
one  or  the  other  of  the  principles  which 
are  united  in  an  unalterable  manner  in 
Infantry. 

The  destructive  principle  of  fire  is  in 
the  wars  of  the  present  time  plainly  be- 
yond measure  the  most  effective ;  never- 
theless, the  close  combat,   man   to  man, 
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is  just  as  plainly  to  be  regarded  as 
the  real  basis  of  combat.  For  that 
reasoD,  therefore,  an  army  of  artilleiy 
only  would  be  an  absurdity  in  war,  but 
an  army  of  cavalry  is  conceivable,  only 
it  would  possess  very  little  intensity  of 
force.  An  army  of  infantry  alone  is  not 
only  conceivable  but  also  much  the  strong- 
est of  the  three.  The  three  arms,  there- 
fore, stand  in  this  order  in  reference  to 
independent  value — Infantry,  Cavalry, 
Artillery. 

But  this  order  does  not  hold  good  if 
applied  to  the  relative  importance  of  each 
arm  when  they  are  all  three  acting  in 
conjunction.  As  the  destructiye  princi- 
ple is  much  more  effective  than  the  prin- 
ciple of  motion,  therefore  the  complete 
want  of  cavalry  would  weaken  an  army 
less  than  the  total  want  of  artillery. 

An  army  consisting  of  infantry  and 
artillery  alone,  would  certainly  find  itself 
in  a  disagreeable  position  if  opposed  to 
an  army  composed  of  all  three  arms ;  but 
if  what  it  lacked  in  cavalry  was  compen- 
sated for  by  a  proportionate  increase  of 
infantry,  it  would  still,  by  a  somewhat 
different  mode  of  acting,  be  able  to  do 
very  well  with  its  tactical  economy.  Its 
outpost  service  would  cause  some  embar- 
rassment ;  it  would  never  be  able  to  pur- 
sue a  beaten  enemy  with  great  vivacity, 
and  it  must  make  a  retreat  with  greater 
hardships  and  efforts ;  but  these  incon- 
veniences would  still  never  be  sufficient 
in  themselves  to  drive  it  completely  out 
of  the  field. — On  the  other  hand,  such 
an  army  opposed  to  one  composed  of  in- 
fantry and  cavalry  only  would  be  able 
to  play  a  very  good  part,  while  it  is 
nardly  conceivable  that  the  latter  could 
keep  the  field  at  all  against  an  army 
made  up  of  all  three  arms. 

Of  course  these  reflections  on  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  each  single  arm  result 
only  from  a  consideration  of  the  gene- 
rality of  events  in  war,  where  one  case 
compensates  another;  and  therefore  it 
is  not  our  intention  to  apply  the  truth 


thus  ascertained  to  each  individual  case 
of  a  particular  combat.  A  battalivi  on 
outpost  service  or  on  a  retreat  may,  per- 
haps, choose  to  have  with  it  a  squadron 
in  preference  to  a  couple  of  guns.  A 
body  of  cavalry  with  horse  artillery,  sent 
in  rapid  pursuit  of,  or  to  cut  ofi^  a  flying 
enemy  wants  no  infantry,  etc.,  etc. 

If  we  summarise  the  results  of  these 
considerations  they  amount  to  this. 

1.  That  infantry  is  the  most  independ< 
ent  of  the  three  arms. 

2.  Artillery  is  quite  wanting  in  inde- 
pendence. 

3.  Infantry  is  the  most  important  in 
the  combination  of  the  three  arms. 

4.  Cavalry  can  the  most  easily  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

5.  A  combination  of  the  three  aims 
g^ves  the  greatest  strength. 

Now,  if  the  combination  of  the  three 
g^ves  the  greatest  strength,  it  is  natural 
to  inquire  what  is  the  best  absolute  pro- 
portion of  each,  but  that  is  a  question 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  answer. 

If  we  could  form  a  comparative  esti« 
mate  of  the  cost  of  organising  in  the  first 
instance,  and  then  provisioning  and 
maintaining  each  of  the  three  arms, 
and  then  again  of  the  relative  amount  of 
service  rendered  by  each  in  war,  we 
should  obtain  a  definite  resxdt  which 
would  give  the  best  proportion  in  the 
abstract.  But  this  is  little  more  than  a 
play  of  the  imagination.  The  very  first 
term  in  the  comparison  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine, that  is  to  say,  one  of  the  factors, 
the  cost  in  money,  is  not  difficult  to  find; 
but  another,  the  value  of  men's  lives, 
is  a  computation  which  no  one  would 
readily  try  to  solve  by  figures. 

Also  the  circumstance  that  each  of  the 
three  arms  chiefly  depends  on  a  different 
element  of  strength  in  the  state— Infan- 
try on  the  number  of  the  male  popula- 
tion, cavalry  on  the  number  of  horses, 
artillery  on  available  financial  means— ^ 
introduces  into  the  calculation  some  hete- 
rogeneous conditions,  the  overruling  influ- 
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ence  of  which  may  be  plainly  observed 
in  tha  great  outHnes  of  the  history  of 
different  people  at  various  periods. 

As,  however,  for  other  reasons  we  can- 
not altogether  dispense  with  some  stan- 
dard of  comparison,  therefore,  in  place  of 
the  whole  of  the  first  term  of  the  com- 
parison we  must  take  only  that  one  of 
its  factors  which  can  be  ascertained, 
namely,  the  cost  in  money.  Now  on  this 
point  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to 
assume  that,  in  general,  a  squadron  of 
150  horsemen,  a  battalion  of  infantry 
800  strong,  a  battery  of  artillery  consist- 
ing of  8  six-pounders,  cost  nearly  the 
same,  both  as  respects  the  expense  of 
formation  and  of  maintenance. 

With  regard  to  the  other  member  of 
the  comparison,  that  is,  how  much  ser- 
vice the  one  arm  is  capable  of  rendering 
as  compared  with  the  others,  it  is  much 
less  easy  to  find  any  distinct  quantity. 
The  thing  might  perhaps  be  possible  if 
it  depended  merely  on  the  destroying 
principle ;  but  each  arm  is  destined  to 
its  own  particular  use,  therefore  has  its 
own  particular  sphere  of  action,  which, 
again,  is  not  so  distinctly  defined  that  it 
might  not  be  greater  or  less  through 
modifications  only  in  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  war,  without  causing  any 
decided  disadvantage. 

We  are  often  told  of  what  experience 
teaches  on  this  subject,  audit  is  supposed 
that  military  history  affords  the  informa- 
tion necessary  for  a  settlement  of  the 
question,  but  every  one  must  look  upon 
all  that  as  nothing  more  than  a  way  of 
talking,  which,  as  it  is  not  derived  from 
anything  of  a  primary  and  necessary 
nature,  does  not  deserve  attention  in  an 
analytical  examination. 

Now  although  a  fixed  ratio  as  repre- 
senting the  best  proportion  between  the 
three  arms  is  conceivable,  but  is  an  x 
which  it  is  impossible  to  find,  a  mere 
imaginary  quantity,  still  it  is  possible  to 
appreciate  the  effects  of  having  a  great 
superiority  or  a  great  inferiority  in  one 


particular  arm  as  compared  with  the 
same  arm  in  the  enemy's  army. 

Artillery  increases  the  destructive  prin- 
ciple of  fire  ;  it  is  the  most  redoubtable  of 
arms,  and  its  want,  therefore,  diminished 
very  considerably  the  intensive  force  of 
an  army.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the 
least  moveable,  consequently,  makes  an 
army  more  unwieldy ;  further,  it  always 
requires  a  force  for  ite  support,  because 
it  is  incapable  of  close  combat ;  if  it  is 
too  numerous,  so  that  the  troops  appointed 
for  its  protection  are  not  able  to  resist 
the  attacks  of  the  enemy  at  every  point, 
it  is  often  lost,  and  from  that  follows  a 
fresh  disadvantage,  because  of  the  three 
arms  it  is  the  only  one  which  in  its 
principal  parts,  that  is  guns  and  carriages, 
the  enemy  can  soon  use  against  us. 

Cavalry  increases  the  principle  of 
mobility  in  an  army.  If  too  few  in 
number  the  brisk  flame  of  the  elements 
of  war  is  thereby  weakened,  because 
everything  must  be  done  slower  (on 
foot),  everything  must  be  organised  with 
more  care ;  the  rich  harvest  of  victory, 
instead  of  being  cut  with  a  scythe,  can 
only  be  reaped  with  a  sickle. 

An  excess  of  cavalry  can  certainly 
never  be  looked  upon  as  a  direct  diminu- 
tion of  the  combatant  force,  as  an  organic 
disproportion,  but  it  may  certainly  be  so 
indirectly,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
feeding  that  arm,  and  also  if  we  reflect 
that  instead  of  a  surplus  of  10,000 
horsemen  not  required  we  might  have 
50,000  infantry. 

These  peculiarities  arising  from  the 
preponderance  of  one  arm  are  the  more 
important  to  the  art  of  war  in  its  limited 
sense,  as  that  art  teaches  the  use  of  what- 
ever forces  are  forthcoming ;  and  when 
forces  are  placed  under  the  command  of 
a  general,  the  proportion  of  the  three 
arms  is  also  commonly  already  settled 
without  his  having  had  much  voice  in 
the  matter. 

If  we  would  form  an  idea  of  the 
character  of  warfare  modified  by  the  pre- 
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ponderance  of  o&e  or  other  of  the  three 
arms  ft  is  to  be  done  in  the  following 
manner : — 

Am  excess  of  artillery  leads  to  a  more 
defensive  and  passive  character  in  our 
measures ;  our  interest  will  be  to  seek 
security  in  strong  positions,  great  natural 
obstacles  of  ground,  even  in  mountain 
positions,  in  order  that  the  natural 
impediments  we  find  in  the  ground  may 
undertake  the  defence  and  protection  of 
our  numerous  artillery,  and  that  the 
enemy's  forces  may  come  themselves  and 
seek  their  own  destruction.  The  whole 
war  will  be  carried  on  in  a  serious  formal 
minuet  step. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  want  of  artillery 
will  make  us  prefer  the  offensive,  the 
active,  the  mobile  principle  ;  marching, 
fatigue,  exertion,  become  our  special 
weapons,  thus  the  war  will  become  more 
diversified,  more  lively,  rougher;  small 
change  is  substituted  for  great  events. 

"With  a  very  numerous  cavalry  we 
seek  wide  plains,  and  take  to  great 
movements.  At  a  greater  distance  from 
the  enemy  we  enjoy  more  rest  and  greater 
conveniences  without  conferring  the  same 
advantages  on  our  adversary.  We  may 
venture  on  bolder  measures  to  outflank 
him,  and  on  more  daring  movements 
generally,  as  we  have  command  over 
space.  In  as  far  as  diversions  and  inva- 
sions are  true  auxiliary  means  of  war  we 
shall  be  able  to  make  use  of  them  with 
greater  facility. 

A  decided  want  of  cavalry  diminishes 
the  force  of  mobility  in  an  army  without 
increasing  its  destructive^  power  as  an 
excess  of  artUlery  does.  Prudence  and 
method  become  then  the  leading  charac- 
teristics of  the  war.  Always  to  remain 
near  the  enemy  in  order  to  keep  him 
constantly  in  view — no  rapid,  still  less 
hurried  movements,  everywhere  a  slow 
pushing  on  of  well  concentrated  masses 
*-A  preference  for  the  defensive  and  for 
broken  country,  and,  when  the  offensive 
must  be  resorted  to,   the  shortest  road 


direct  to  the  centre  of  force  in  the  en«ny'a 
army — these  are  the  natural  tendea^ies  or 
principles  in  such  cases. 

These  different  forms  which  warfare 
takes  according  as  one  or  other  of  the 
three  arms  preponderates,  seldom  have 
an  influence  so  complete  and  decided 
as  alone,  or  chiefly  to  determine  the 
direction  of  a  whole  undertaking. 
Whether  we  shall  act  strategically  on 
the  offensive  or  defensive,  the  choice  of 
a  theatre  of  war,  the  determination  to 
fight  a  great  battle,  or  adopt  some  other 
means  of  destruction,  are  points  which 
must  be  determined  by  other  and  more 
essential  considerations,  at  least,  if  this 
is  not  the  case,  it  is  much  to  be  feared 
that  we  have  mistaken  minor  details  for 
the  chief  consideration.  But  although 
this  is  so,  although  the  great  questions 
must  be  decided  before  on  other  grounds, 
there  still  always  remains  a  certain 
margin  for  the  influence  of  the  prepon- 
derating arm,  for  in  the  offensive  we  can 
always  be  prudent  and  methodical,  in  the 
defensive  bold  and  enterprising,  etc., 
etc.,  through  all  the  different  stages  and 
gradations  of  Ihe  military  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  nature  of  a  war 
may  have  a  notable  influence  on  the 
proportions  of  the  three  arms. 

First,  a  national  war,  kept  up  by  militia 
and  a  general  levy  (Landsturm),  must 
naturally  bring  into  the  field  a  very  nu- 
merous infantry ;  for  in  such  wars  there 
is  a  greater  want  of  the  means  of  equip- 
ment than  of  men,  and  as  the  equipment 
consequently  is  confined  to  what  is  in- 
disputably necessaiy,  we  may  easily  ima« 
gine,  that  for  every  battery  of  eight  pieces, 
not  only  one,  but  two  or  three  battalions 
might  be  raised. 

Second,  if  a  weak  state  opposed  to  a 
powerful  one  cannot  take  ref^e  in  a 
general  call  of  the  male  population  to 
regular  military  service,  or  in  a  militia 
system  resembling  it,  then  the  increase 
of  its  artillery  is  certainly  ihe  shortest 
way  of  bringing  up  its  weak  army  nearer 
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to  mi  equality  with  that  of  the  enemy, 
for  it  aavee  men,  and  intensifies  the  es- 
sential principle  of  military  force,  that 
is,  the  destructive  principle.  Any  way, 
such  a  state  will  mostly  be  confined  to  a 
limited  theatre,  and  therefore  this  arm 
will  be  better  suited  to  it.  Frederick  the 
Great  adopted  this  means  in  the  later 
period  of  the  Seven  Years'  War. 

Third,  cavalry  is  the  arm  for  movement 
and  great  decisions ;  its  increase  beyond 
the  ordinary  proportions  is  therefore  im- 
portant if  the  war  extends  over  a  great 
space,  if  expeditions  are  to  be  made  in 
various  directions,  and  great  and  decisive 
blows  are  intended.  Buonaparte  is  an 
example  of  this. 

That  the  offensive  and  defensive  do 
not  properly  in  themselves  exercise  an 
influence  on  the  proportion  of  cavalry 
will  only  appear  plainly  when  we  come 
to  8x>eak  of  these  two  methods  of  acting 
in  war ;  in  the  meantime,  we  shall  only 
remark  that  both  assailant  and  defender 
as  a  rule  traverse  the  same  spaces  in  war, 
and  may  have  also,  at  least  in  many 
cases,  the  same  decisive  intentions.  We 
remind  our  readers  of  the  campaign  of 
1812. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that,  in  the 
middle  ages,  cavedry  was  much  more  nu- 
merous in  proportion  to  infantry,  and 
that  the  difi'erence  has  been  gradually  on 
the  decrease  ever  since.  Yet  this  is  a 
mistake,  at  least  partly.  The  proportion 
of  cavalry  was,  according  to  numbers,  on 
the  average  perhaps,  not  much  greater ; 
of  this  we  may  convince  ourselves  by 
tracing,  through  the  history  of  the  middle 
ages,  the  detaUed  statements  of  the  armed 
forces  then  employed.  Let  us  only  think 
of  the  masses  of  men  on  foot  who  com- 
posed the  armies  of  the  Crusaders,  or  the 
masses  who  followed  the  Emperors  of  Ger- 
many on  their  Roman  expeditions.  It  was 
in  reality  the  importance  of  the  cavalry 
which  was  so  much  greater  in  those  days ; 
it  was  the  stronger  arm,  composed  of  the 
flower  of  the  people,  so  much  so  that. 


although  always  ^ry  m'u(^  weak^  actu- 
ally in  numbers,  it  was  still  alwltys  looked 
upon  as  the  chief  tiiung,  infantry  wa9 
little  valued,  hardly  spoken  of ;  hence  ha3 
arisen  the  belief  that  its  numbers  were 
few.  No  doubt  it  happened  oftener  than 
it  does  now,  that  in  incursions  of  small 
importance  in  France,  Germany,  and 
Itfidy,  a  small  army  was  composed  entirely 
of  cavalry ;  as  it  was  the  chief  arm,  there 
is  nothing  inconsistent  in  that;  but  these 
cases  decide  nothing  if  we  take  a  general 
view,  as  they  are  greatly  outnumbered  by 
cases  of  greater  armies  of  the  period 
constituted  differently.  It  was  only  when 
the  obligations  to  military  service  im- 
posed by  the  feudal  laws  had  ceased, 
and  wars  were  ccuried  on  by  soldiers 
enlisted,  hired,  and  paid — when,  there- 
fore, wars  depended  on  money  and 
enlistment,  that  is,  at  the  time  of 
the  Thirty  Tears*  War,  and  the  wars  of 
Louis  XIY. — that  this  employment  of 
great  masses  of  almost  useless  infantry 
was  checked,  and  perhaps  in  those  days 
they  might  have  fallen  into  the  exclusive 
use  of  cavalry,  if  infantry  had  not  just 
then  risen  in^importance  through  the  im- 
provements in  fire-arms,  by  which  means 
it  maintained  its  numerical  superiority  in 
proportion  to  cavalry  ;  at  this  period,  if 
infantry  was  weak,  the  proportion  was 
as  one  to  one,  if  numerous  as  three  to 
one. 

Since  then  cavalry  has  always  de- 
creased in  importance  according  as  im- 
provements in  the  use  of  fire-arms  have 
advanced.  This  is  intelligible  enough  in 
itself,  but  the'  improvement  we  speak  of 
does  not  relate  solely  to  the  weapon  itself 
and  the  skill  in  handliog  it ;  we  advert 
also  to  greater  ability  in  using  troops 
armed  with  this  weapon.  At  the  battle 
of  MoUwitz  the  Prussian  army  had 
brought  the  fire  of  their  infantry  to  such 
a  state  of  perfection,  that  there  has  been 
no  improvement  since  then  in  that  sense. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  infantry  in 
broken  ground  and  as  skirmishers  has 
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been  introduced  more  recently,  and  is  to 
be  looked  upon  as  a  very  great  advance 
in  the  art  of  destruction. 

Out  opinion  is,  thereforOi  that  the  rela- 
tion of  cavalry  has  not  much  changed  as 
far  as  regards  numbers,  but  as  regards 
its  importance,  there  has  been  a  great 
alteration.  This  seems  to  be  a  contra- 
diction, but  is  not  so  in  reality.  The 
infantry  of  the  middle  ages,  although 
forming  the  greater  proportion  of  an 
army,  did  not  attain  to  that  proportion 
by  its  value  as  compared  to  cavalry,  but 
because  all  that  could  not  be  appointed 
to  the  very  costly  cavalry  were  handed 
over  to  the  infantry ;  this  infantry  was, 
therefore,  merely  a  l9«t  resource ;  and  if 
the  number  of  cavalry  had  depended 
merely  on  the  value  set  on  that  arm,  it 
could  never  have  been  too  great.  Thus 
we  can  understand  how  cavalry,  in  spite 
of  its  constantly  decreasing  importance, 
may  still,  perhaps,  have  importance 
enough  to  keep  its  numerical  relation  at 
that  point  which  it  has  hitherto  so  con- 
stantly maintained. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  at  least 
since  the  wars  of  the  Austrian  succession, 
the  proportion  of  cavalry  to  infantry  has 
changed  very  little,  the  variation  being 
constantly  between  a  fourth,  a  fifth  or 
a  sixth ;  this  seems  to  indicate  that 
those  proportions  meet  the  natural  re- 
quirements of  an  army,  and  that  those 
numbers  give  the  solution  which  it  is 
impossible  to  find  in  a  direct  manner. 
We  doubt,  however,  if  this  is  the  case, 
and  we  find  the  principal  instances  of  the 
employment  of  a  numerous  cavalry  suffi- 
ciently accounted  for  by  other  causes. 

Austria  and  Kussia  are  states  which 
have  kept  up  a  numerous  cavalry,  because 
they  retain  in  their  political  condition 
the  fragments  of  a  Tartar  organisation. 
Buonaparte  for  his  purposes  could  never 
be  strong  enough  in  cavalry ;  when  he 
had  made  use  of  the  conscription  as  far 
as  possible,  he  had  no  ways  of  strength- 
ening his  armies,  but  by  increasing  the 


auxiliary  arms,  as  they  cost  him  more  in 
money  than  in  men.  Besides  this,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  in  military  enter- 
prises of  such  enormous  extent  as  his, 
cavalry  must  have  a  greater  value  than  in 
ordinary  cases. 

Frederick  the  Great  it  is  well  known 
reckoned  carefully  every  recruit]that  could 
be  saved  to  his  country ;  it  was  his  great 
business  to  keep  up  the  strength  of  his 
army,  as  far  as  possible  at  the  expense  of 
other  countries.  His  reasons  for  this  are 
easy  to  conceive,  if  we  remember  that 
his  small  dominions  did  not  then  include 
Prussia  and  the  Westphalian  provinces. 
Cavalry  was  kept  complete  by  recruit- 
ment more  easily  tlian  infantry,  irres- 
pective of  fewer  men  beiug  required; 
in  addition  to  which,  his  system  of  war 
was  completely  founded  on  the  mobility 
of  his  army,  and  thus  it  was,  that  while 
his  infantry  diminished  in  number,  his 
cavalry  was  always  increasing  itself  till 
the  end  of  the  Seven  Years*  War.  Still  at 
the  end  of  that  war  it  was  hardly  more 
than  a  fourth  of  the  number  of  infantry 
that  he  had  in  the  field. 

At  the  period  referred  to  there  is  no 
want  of  instances,  also  of  armies  entering 
the  field  unusually  weak  in  cavalry,  and 
yet  carrying  ofi*  the  victory.  The  most  re-, 
markable  is  the  battle  of  Q-ross-gorschen. 
If  we  only  count  the  French  divisions 
which  took  part  in  the*  battle,  Buonaparte 
was  100,000  strong,  of  which  5,000  were 
cavalry,  90,000  infantry;  the  Allies  had 
70,000,  of  which  25,000  were  cavaliyand 
40,000  infantry.  Thus,  in  place  of  the 
20,000  cavalry  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  in 
excess  of  the  total  of  the  French  cavalry, 
Buonaparte  had  only  50,000  additional 
infantry  when  he  ought  to  have  liad 
100,000.  As  he  gained  the  battle  with 
that  superiority  in  infantry,  we  may  ask 
whether  it  was  at  all  likely  that  he  would 
have  lost  it  if  the  proportions  had  been 
140,000  to  40,000. 

Certainly  the  great  advantage  of  our  su- 
periority in  cavalry  was  shown  imme- 
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diatelj  after  the  battle^  for  Buonaparte 
gained  hardly  any  trophies  by  his  vic- 
tory. The  gain  of  a  battle  is  therefore 
not  everything, — but  is  it  not  always  the 
chief  thing  ? 

If  we  put  together  these  considerations, 
we  can  hardly  believe  that  the  numerical 
proportion  between  cavalry  and  infantry 
which  has  existed  for  the  last  eighty 
years  is  the  natural  one,  founded  solely 
on  their  absolute  value;  we  are  much 
rather  inclined  to  think,  that  after  many 
fluctuations,  the  relative  proportions  of 
these  arms  will  change  further  in  the 
same  direction  as  hitherto,  and  that  the 
fixed  number  of  cavalry  at  last  will  be 
considerably  less. 

With  respect  to  artillery,  the  number 
of  guns  has  naturally  increased  since  its 
first  invention,  and  according  as  it  has 
been  made  lighter  and  otherwise  im- 
proved ;  still  since  the  time  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  it  has  also  kept  very  much  to 
the  same  proportion  of  two  or  three  guns 
per  1,000  men,  we  mean  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  campaign ;  for  during 
its  coarse  artillery  does  not  melt  away  as 
fast  as  infantry,  therefore  at  the  end  of 
a  campaign  the  proportion  is  generally 


notably  greater,  perhaps  thxee,  four,  or  five 
guns  per  1,000  men.  Whether  this  is  the 
natural  proportion,  or  that  the  increase  of 
artillery  may  be  carried  still  further,  With- 
out prej  udice  to  the  whole  conduct  of  war, 
must  be  left  for  experience  to  decide. 

The  principal  results  we  obtain  from 
the  whole  of  these  considerations,  are — 

1 .  That  infantry  is  the  chief  arm,  to 
which  the  other  two  are  subordinate. 

2.  That  by  the  exercise  of  great  skill 
and  energy  in  command,  the  want  of  the 
two  subordinate  arms  may  in  some 
measure  be  compensated  for,  provided 
that  we  are  much  stronger  in  infantry ; 
and  the  better  the  infantry  the  easier 
this  may  be  done. 

3.  That  it  is  niore  difficult  to  dispense 
with  artillery  than  with  cavalry,  because 
it  is  the  chief  principle  of  destruction, 
and  its  mode  of  fighting  is  more  amal- 
gamated with  that  of  infantry. 

4.  That  artillery  being  the  strongest 
arm,  as  regards  destructive  action,  and 
cavalry  the  weakest  in  that  respect,  the 
question  must  in  general  arise,  how  much 
artillery  can  we  have  without  inconveni- 
ence, and  what  is  the  least  proportion  of 
cavalry  we  require  ? 


CHAPTER    V. 


ORDER  OF  BATTLE  OF  AN  ARMY. 


The  order  of  battle  is  that  division  and 
formation  of  the  different  arms  into  sepa- 
rate parts  or  sections  of  the  whole  Army, 
and  that  form  of  general  position  or  dispo- 
sition of  those  parts  which  is  to  be  the  norm 
throughout  the  whole  campaign  or  war. 

It  consists,  therefore,  in  a  certain  mea- 
sure, of  an  arithmetical  an^  a  geometri- 
cal element,  the  division  and  the  form 
of  disposition.     The  first  proceeds  from 


the  permanent  peace  organisation  of  the 
army ;  adopts  as  units  certain  parts, 
such  as  battalions,  squadrons,  and  bat- 
teries, and  with  them  forms  imits  of  a 
higher  order  up  to  the  highest  of  all,  the 
whole  army,  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  predominating  circumstances. 
In  like  manner,  the  form  of  disposition 
comes  from  the  elementary  tactics,  in 
which  the  army  is  instructed  and  exer- 
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cised  in  time  of  peace,  which  must  be 
looked  upon  as  a  property  in  the  troops 
that  cannot  be  essentially  modified  at  the 
moment  war  breaks  ou^  the  disposition 
connects  these  tactics  with  the  conditions 
which  the  use  of  the  troops  in  war  and  in 
large  masses  demands,  and  thus  it  settles 
in  a  general  way  the  rule  or  norm  in  con- 
formity with  which  the  troops  are  to  be 
drawn  up  for  battle. 

This  has  been  invariably  the  case  when 
great  armies  have  taken  the  field,  and 
there  have  been  times  when  this  form 
was  considered  as  the  most  essential  part 
of  the  battle. 

In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, when  the  improvements  in  the  fire- 
arms of  infantry  occasioned  a  great  in- 
crease of  that  arm,  and  allowed  of  its 
being  deployed  in  such  long  thin  lines, 
the  order  of  battle  was  thereby  simplified, 
but,  at  the  same  time  it  became  more 
difficult  and  more  artificial  in  the  carrying 
out,  and  as  no  other  way  of  disposing  of 
cavalry  at  the  commencement  of  a  battle 
was  known  but  that  of  posting  them  on 
the  wings,  where  they  were  out  of  the  fire 
and  had  room  to  move,  therefore  in  the 
order  of  battle  the  army  always  became 
a  closed  inseparable  whole.  If  such  an 
army  was  divided  in  the  middle,  it  was 
like  SA  earthworm  cut  in  two:  the  wings 
had  still  life  and  the  power  of  motion, 
but  they  had  lost  their  natural  functions. 
The  army  lay,  therefore,  in  a  manner 
under  a  8j)ell  of  unity,  and  whenever  any 
part's  of  it  had  to  be  placed  in  a  sepa- 
rate ]>osition,  a  small  organisation  and 
disorganisation  became  necessary.  The 
marches  which  the  whole  army  had  to 
make  were  a  condition  in  which,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  it  found  itself  out  of  rule. 
If  the  enemy  was  at  hand,  the  march  had 
to  be  arranged  in  the  most  artificial  man- 
ner, and  in  order  that  one  line  or  one 
wing  might  be  always  at  the  prescribed 
distance  firom  the  other,  the  troops  had 
to  scramble  over  everything :  marches  had 
Ibo  constantly  to  be  stolen  from  the  ene- 


my, and  this  perpetual  theft  only  escaped 
severe  punishment  through  one  circusi- 
stance,  which  was,  that  the  enemy  lay 
under  the  same  ban. 

Hence,  when,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  it  was  discovered  that 
cavalry  would  serve  just  as  well  to  pro- 
tect a  wing  if  it  stood  in  rear  of  the  army 
as  if  it  were  placed  on  the  prolongation 
of  the  line,  and  that,  besides  this,  it 
might  be  applied  to  other  purposes  than 
merely  fighting  a  duel  with  the  enemy's 
cavalrp',  a  great  step  in  advance  was 
made,  because  now  the  army  in  its  prin- 
cipal extension  or  front,  which  is  always 
the  breadth  of  its  order  of  battle  (posi- 
tion), consisted  entirely  of  homogeneous 
members,  so  that  it  could  be  formed  of 
any  number  of  parts  at  pleasure,  each 

?art  like  another  and  like  the  whole, 
n  this  way  it  ceased  to  be  one  single 
piece  and  became  an  articulated  whole, 
consequently  pliable  and  manageable : 
the  parts  might  be  separated  from  the 
whole  and  then  joined  on  again  without 
difficulty,  the  order  of  battle  always  re- 
mained the  same.— Thus  arose  the  corps 
consisting  of  all  arms,  that  is,  thus  such 
an  organisation  became  possible,  for  the 
want  of  it  had  been  felt  long  before. 

That  all  this  relates  to  the  combat  is 
very  natural.  The  battle  was  formerly 
the  wliole  war,  and  will  always  continue 
to  be  the  principal  part  of  it;  but,  the 
order  of  battle  belongs  generally  more 
to  tactics  than  strategy,  and  it  is  only  in- 
troduced here  to  show  how  tactics  in  or- 
ganising the  whole  into  smaller  wholes 
made  preparations  for  strategy. 

The  greater  armies  become,  the  more 
they  are  distributed  over  wide  spaces 
and  the  more  diversified  the  action  and 
reaction  of  the  different  parts  amongst 
themselves,  the  wider  becomes  the  field  of 
strategy,  and,  therefore,  then  the  order 
of  battle,  in  the  sense  of  our  definition, 
must  also  come  into  a  kind  of  reciprocal 
action  with  strategy,  which  manifests 
itself  chiefiy  at  the  extreme  points  where 
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tactics  and  strategy  meet,  that  is,  at 
those  moments  when  the  general  distri- 
bution of  the  Qombatant  forces  passes 
into  the  special  dispositions  for  the  com- 
bat 

We  now  turn  to  those  three  points, 
the  division,  combination  of  arms,  and 
order  of  hattU  {dispontion)  in  a  strategic 
point  of  view. 

1. — Division, 

In  strategy  we  must  never  ask  what 
is  to  be  the  strength  of  «  division  or  a 
corps,  but  how  many  corps  or  division 
an  army  should  have.  There  is  nothing 
more  unmanageable  than  an  army  divided 
into  three  parts,  except  it  be  one  divided 
into  only  two,  in  wluch  case  the  chief 
command  must  be  almost  neutralised. 

To  fix  the  strength  of  great  and 
small  corps,  either  on  the  grounds  of 
elementary  tactics  or  on  higher  grounds, 
leaves  an  incredibly  wide  field  for  arbi- 
trary judgment,  and  heaven  knows  what 
strange  modes  of  reasoning  have  sported 
in  this  wide  field.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  necessity  of  forming  an  independent 
whole  (army)  into  a  certain  number  of 
parts  is  a  thing  as  obvious  as  it  is  posi- 
tive, and  this  idea  furnishes  real  strate- 
gic motives  for  determining  the  number 
of  the  greater  divisions  of  an  army,  con- 
sequently their  strength,  whilst  the 
strength  of  the  smaller  divisions,  such 
as  companies,  battalions,  etc.,  is  left  to  be 
determined  by  tactics. 

We  can  hardly  imagine  the  smallest 
independent  body  in  which  there  are  not 
at  least  three  parts  to  be  distinguished, 
that  one  part  may  be  thrown  out  in  ad* 
vance,  ana  another  part  be  left  in  rear : 
that  four  is  still  more  convenient  follows 
of  itself,  if  we  keep  in  view  that  the 
middle  part,  being  the  principal  division, 
ought  to  be  stronger  than  either  of  the 
others ;  in  this  way,  we  may  proceed  to 
make  out  eight,  which  appears  to  us  to 
be  the  most  suitable  number  for  an  army 


if  we  take  one  part  for  an  advanced  guard 
as  a  constant  necessity,  three  for  the 
main  body,  that  is  a  right  wing,  centre 
and  left  wing,  two  divisions  for  reserve, 
and  one  to  detach  to  the  right,  one  to 
the  left.  Without  pedantically  ascribing 
a  great  importance  to  these  numbers 
and  figures,  we  certainly  believe  that  they 
represent  the  most  usual  and  frequently 
recurring  strategic  disposition,  and  on 
that  account  one  that  is  convenient. 

Certainly  it  seems  that  the  supreme  di- 
rection of  an  army  (and  the  direction  of 
every  whole)  must  be  greatly  facilitated  if 
there  are  only  three  or  four  subordinates 
to  command,  but  the  commander-in-chief 
must  pay  dearly  for  this  convenience  in  a 
twofold  manner.  In  the  first  place,  an 
order  loses  in  rapidity,  force,  and  exact- 
ness if  the  gradation  ladder  down  which  it 
has  to  descend  is  long,  and  this  must  be 
the  case  if  there  are  corps-commanders 
between  the  division  leaders  and  the 
chief  ;  secondly,  the  chief  loses  generally 
in  his  own  proper  power  and  efficiency 
the  wider  the  spheres  of  action  of  his 
immediate  subordinates  become.  A  ge- 
neral commanding  100,000  men  in  eight 
divisions  exercises  a  power  which  is 
greater  in  intensity  than  if  the  100,000 
men  were  divided  into  only  three  corps. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  this,  but  the 
most  important  is  that  each  commander 
looks  upon  himself  as  having  a  kind  of 
proprietary  right  in  his  own  corps,  and 
always  opposes  the  withdrawal  from  him 
of  any  portion  of  it  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time.  A  little  experience  of  war  will 
make  this  evident  to  any  one. 

But  on  the  other  hand  the  number  of 
divisions  must  not  be  too  great,  otherwise 
disorder  will  ensue.  It  is  difficult  enough 
to  manage  eight  divisions  from,  one  head 
quarter,  and  the  number  should  never  be 
allowed  to  exceed  ten.  But  in  a  division 
in  which  the  means  of  circulating  orders 
are  much  less,  the  smaller  normal  number 
four,  or  at  most  five,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  more  suitable. 
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If  these  factors,  five  and  ten,  will  not 
answer,  that  is,  if  the  brigades  are  too 
strong,  then  corps  Sannee  must  be  intro- 
duced ;  but  we  must  remember  that  by 
BO  doing,  a  new  power  is  created,  which  at 
once  very  much  lowers  all  other  factors. 

But  now,  what  is  too  strong  a  bri- 
gade ?  The  custom  is  to  make  them  from 
2,000  to  (5,000  men  strong,  and  there 
appear  to  be  two  reasons  for  making  the 
latter  number  the  limit ;  the  first  is  that 
a  brigade  is  supposed  to  be  a  subdivision 
which  can  be  commanded  by  one  man 
directly,  that  is,  through  the  compass  of 
his  voice  :  the  second  is  that  any  larger 
body  of  infantry  should  not  be  lefl  veith- 
out  artillery,  and  through  this  first  com- 
bination of  arms  a  special  division  of 
itself  is  formed. 

We  do  not  wish  to  involve  ourselves 
in  these  tactical  subtilties,  neither  shall 
we  enter  upon  the  disputed  point,  where 
and  in  what  proportions  the  combination 
of  all  three  arms  should  take  place, 
whether  with  divisions  of  8,000  to  12,000 
men,  or  with  corps  which  are  20,000  to 
80,000  men  strong.  The  most  decided  op- 
ponent of  these  combinations  will  scarcely 
take  exception  at  the  mere  assertion,  that 
nothing  but  this  combination  of  the  three 
arms  can  make  a  division  independent, 
and  that  therefore,  for  such  as  are 
intended  to  be  frequently  detached  se- 
parately, it  is  at  least  very  desirable. 

An  army  of  200,000  men  in  ten  divi- 
sions, the  divisions  composed  of  five 
brigades  each,  would  give  brigades  4,000 
strong.  We  see  here  no  dispropor- 
tion. Certainly  this  army  might  also  be 
divided  into  five  corps,  the  corps  into 
four  divisions,  and  the  division  into  four 
brigades,  which  makes  the  brigade  2,500 
men  strong  ;  but  the  first  distribution, 
looked  at  in  the  abstract,  appears  to  us 
preferable,  for  besides  that,  in  the  other, 
there  is  one  more  gradation  of  rank,  five 
parts  are  too  few  to  make  an  army  ma- 
nageable ;  four  divisions,  in  like  manner, 
are  too  few  for  a  corps,  and  2,500  men 


is  a  weak  brigade,  of  which,  in  this 
manner,  there  are  eighty,  whereas  the 
first  formation  has  only  fifty,  and  is 
therefore  simpler.  All  these  advantages 
are  given  up  merely  for  the  sake  of  hav- 
ing only  to  send  orders  to  half  as  many 
generals.  Of  course  the  distribution  into 
corps  is  still  more  unsuitable  for  smaller 
armies. 

This  is  the  abstract  view  of  the  case. 
The  particular  case  may  present  good 
reasons  for  deciding  otherwise.  Likewise, 
we  must  admit  that,  although  eight  or 
ten  divisions  may  be  directed  when 
united  in  a  level  country,  in  widely  ex- 
tended mountain  positions  the  thing 
might  perhaps  be  impossible.  A  g^at 
river  which  divides  an  army  into  halves, 
makes  a  commander  for  each  half  indis- 
pensable ;  in  short,  there  are  a  hundred 
local  and  particular  objects  of  the  most 
decisive  character,  before  which  all 
rules  must  give  way. 

But  still,  experience  teaches  us,  that 
these  abstract  grounds  come  most  fre- 
quently into  use  and  are  seldomer  over- 
ruled by  others  than  we  should  perhaps 
suppose. 

We  wish  further  to  explain  clearly 
the  scope  of  the  foregoing  considerations 
by  a  simple  outline,  for  which  purpose 
we  now  place  the  different  points  of  most 
importance  next  to  each  other. 

As  we  mean  by  the  term  numbers,  or 
part«  of  a  whole,  only  those  which  are 
made  by  the  primary,  therefore  the  im- 
mediate division,  we  say. 

1.  If  a  whole  has  too  few  members  it 
is  unwieldy. 

2.  If  the  parts  of  a  whole  body  are 
too  large,  the  power  of  the  superior  will 
is  thereby  weakened. 

3.  With  every  additional  step  through 
which  an  order  has  to  pass,  it  is  weakened 
in  two  ways  :  in  one  way  by  the  loss  of 
force,  which  it  suffers  in  its  passage 
through  an  additional  step;  in  another 
way  by  the  longer  time  in  its  trans- 
mission. 
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The  tendency  of  all  this  is  to  show 
that  the  number  of  co-ordinate  divisions 
should  be  as  ^eat,  and  the  gradational 
steps  as  few  as  possible ;  and  the  only 
limitation  to  this  conclusion  is,  that  in 
armies  no  more  thaa  from  eight  to  ten, 
and  in  subordinate  corps  no  more  than 
from  four  or  at  most  six,  subdivisions  can 
be  conveniently  directed. 

2. —  Combination  of  Arms, 

For  strategy  the  combination  of  the 
three  arms  in  the  order  of  battle  is  only 
important  in  regard  to  those  parts  of 
the  army  which,  according  to  the  usual 
order  of  things,  are  likely  to  be  frequently 
employed  in  a  detached  position,  where 
they  may  be  obliged  to  engage  in  an 
independent  combat.  Now  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  things,  that  the  members 
of  the  first  class,  and  for  the  most  part 
only  these,  are  destined  for  detached  posi- 
tions, because,  as  we  shall  see  elsewhere, 
detcLched  positions  are  most  generally 
adopted  upon  the  supposition  and  the 
necessity  of  a  body  independent  in  itself. 

In  a  strict  sense  strategy  would  there- 
fore only  require  a  permanent  combina- 
tion of  arms  in  army  corps,  or  where 
these  do  not  exist,  in  divisions,  leaving  it 
to  circumstances  to  determine  when  a 
provisional  combination  of  the  three 
arms  shall  be  made  in  subdivisions  of  an 
inferior  order. 

But  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  when 
corps  are  of  considerable  size,  such  as 
30,000  or  40,000  men,  they  can  seldom 
find  themselves  in  a  situation  to  take  up 
a  completely  connected  position  in  mass. 
With  corps  of  such  strength,  a  combina- 
tion of  the  arms  in  the  divisions  is  there- 
fore necessary.  No  one  who  has  had  any 
experience  in  war,  will  treat  lightly  the 
delay  which  occurs  when  pressing  mes- 
sages have  to  be  sent  to  some  other 


perhaps  distant  point  before  cavalry  can 
be  brought  to  the  support  of  infantry — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  confusion  which 
takes  place. 

The  details  of  the  combination  of  the 
three  arms,  how  far  it  should  extend, 
how  low  down  it  should  be  carried, 
what  proportions  should  be  observed, 
the  strength  of  the  reserves  of  each  to 
be  set  apart — these  are  all  purely  tactical 
considerations. 

3. — The  Disposition, 

The  determination  as  to  the  relations 
in  space,  according  to  which  the  parts  of 
an  aiTdy  amongst  themselves  are  to  be 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  is  likewise 
completely  a  tactical  subject,  referring^ 
solely  to  the  battle.  No  doubt  there 
is  also  a  strategic  disposition  of  the 
parts  ;  but  it  depends  almost  entirely  on 
determinations  and  requirements  of  the 
moment,  and  what  there  is  in  it  of  the 
rational,  does  not  come  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  **  order  of  battle."  We 
shall  therefore  treat  of  it  in  the  follow- 
ing chapter  under  the  head  of  Disposition 
of  an  Army. 

The  order  of  battle  of  an  army  is 
therefore  the  organisation  and  disposi- 
tion of  it  in  mass  ready  prepared  for 
battle.  Its  parts  are  united  in  such  a 
manner  that  both  the  tactical  and  strate- 
gical requirements  of  the  moment  can  be 
easily  satisfied  by  the  employment  of 
single  parts  drawn  from  the  general 
mass.  When  such  momentary  exigency 
has  passed  over,  these  parts  resume  their 
original  place,  and  thus  the  order  of 
battle  becomes  the  first  step  to,  and 
principal  foundation  of,  that  wholesome 
methodicism  which,  like  the  beat  of 
a  pendulum,  regulates  the  work  in  war, 
and  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  in 
the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Second  Book. 
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Betwebn  the  moment  of  the  first  as- 
sembling of  military  forces,  and  that  of 
the  solution  arrived  at  maturity  when 
strategy  has  brought  the  army  to  the 
decisive  point,  and  each  particular  part 
has  had  its  position  and  role  pointed  out 
by  tactics,  there  is  in  most  cases  a  long 
interval ;  it  is  the  same  between  one 
decisive  catastrophe  and  another. 

Formerly  these  intervals  in  a  certain 
measure  did  not  belong  to  war  at  all. 
Take  for  example  the  manner  in  which 
Luxemburg  encamped  and  marched. 
We  single  out  this  general  because  he  is 
celebrated  for  his  camps  and  marches, 
and  therefore  may  be  considered  a  re- 
presentative general  of  his  period,  and 
from  the  Hiitoire  de  la  Flandre  militaire, 
we  know  more  about  him  than  about 
other  generals  of  the  time. 

The  camp  was  regularly  pitched  with 
its  rear  close  to  a  river,  or  morass,  or  a 
deep  valley,  which  in  the  present  day 
would  be  considered  madness.  The 
direction  in  which  the  enemy  lay  had  so 
little  to  do  with  determining  the  front  of 
the  army,  that  cases  are  very  common  in 
which  the  rear  was  towards  the  enemy 
and  the  front  towards  their  own  country. 
This  now  imheard  of  mode  of  proceeding 
is  perfectly  unintelligible,  unless  we 
suppose  that  in  the  choice  of  oamps  the 
convenience  of  the  troops  was  the  chief, 
indeed  almost  the  only  consideration,  and 
therefore  look  upon  the  state  of  being 
in  camp  as  a  state  outside  of  the  action 
of  war,  a  kind  of  withdrawal  behind  the 
scenes,  where  one  is  quite  at  ease. 
The  practice  of  always  resting  the  rear 
upon  some  obstacle  may  be  reckoned  the 


only  measure  of  security  which  was  then 
taken,  of  course,  in  the  sense  of  the  mode 
of  conducting  war  in  that  day,  for  such 
a  measure  was  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  possibility  of  being  compelled  to  fight 
in  that  position.  But  there  was  little 
reason  for  apprehension  on  that  score, 
because  the  battles  generally  depended 
on  a  kind  of  mutual  understanding,  like 
a  duel,  in  which  the  parties  repair  to  a 
convenient  rendezvous.  As  armies,  partly 
on  account  of  their  numerous  cavalry, 
which  in  the  decline  of  its  splendour  was 
still  regarded,  particularly  by  the  French, 
as  the  principal  arm,  partly  on  account 
of  the  unwieldy  organisation  of  their 
order  of  battle,  could  not  fight  in  every 
description  of  country,  an  army  in  a  close 
broken  countiy  was  as  it  were  under 
the  protection  of  a  neutral  territory,  and 
as  it  could  itself  make  but  little  use 
of  broken  ground,  therefore,  it  was 
deemed  preferable  to  go  to  meet  aa 
enemy  seeking  battle.  We  know,  indeed, 
that  Luxemburg's  battles  at  Fleums, 
Stienkirk,  and  Neerwinden,  were  con- 
ceived in  a  different  spirit;  but  this 
spirit  had  only  just  then  under  this 
great  general  freed  itself  from  the  old 
method,  and  it  had  not  yet  reacted  on 
the  method  of  encampment.  Alterations 
in  the  art  of  war  originate  always  in 
matters  of  a  decisive  nature,  and  then 
lead  by  degrees  to  modifications  in  other 
things.  The  expression  tl  va  d  la  gHerrtf 
used  in  reference  to  a  partisan  setting 
out  to  watch  the  enemy,  shows  how  little 
the  state  of  an  army  in  camp  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  state  of  real  warfare. 
It  was  not  much  otherwise  with  the 
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marches,  for  tlie  artiUerj  then  separated 
itself  completely  from  the  rest  of  the 
armj,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
better  and  more  secure  roads,  and  the 
cavalry  on  the  wings  generally  took  the 
right  alternately^  that  each  might  have 
in  turn  its  share  of  the  honour  of 
marching  on  the  right. 

At  present  (that  is,  chiefly  since  the 
Silesian  wars)  the  situation  out  of  battle 
is  so  thoroughly  influenced  by  its  connec- 
tion with  battle  that  the  two  states  are 
in  intimate  correlation,  and  the  one 
can  no  longer  be  completely  imagined 
without  the  other.  Formerly  in  a  cam- 
paign the  battle  was  the  real  weapon, 
the  situation  at  other  times  only  the 
handle — the  former  the  steel  blade,  the 
other  t^e  wooden  haft  glued  to  it,  the 
whole  therefore  composed  of  heteroge- 
neous parts, — now  the  battle  is  the 
edge,  the  situation  out  of  the  battle  the 
back  of  the  blade,  the  whole  to  be  looked 
upon  as  metal  completely  welded  together, 
in  which  it  is  impossible  any  longer  to 
distinguish  where  the  steel  ends  and  the 
iron  begins. 

This  state  in  war  outside  of  the  battle  is 
now  partly  regulated  by  the  organisation 
and  regulations  with  which  the  army 
comes  prepared  from  a  state  of  peace, 
partly  by  the  tactical  and  strategic 
arrangements  of  the  moment.  The  three 
situations  in  which  an  army  may  be 
placed  are  in  quarters,  on  a  march,  or  in 
camp.  All  three  belong  as  much  to  tactics 
as  to  strategy,  and  these  two  branches, 
bordering  on  each  other  here  in  many 
ways,  often  seem '  to,  or  actually  do, 
incorporate  themselves  with  each  other, 
so  that  many  dispositions  may  be  looked 
upon  at  the  same  time  as  both  tactical 
and  strategic. 

We  shall  treat  of  these  three  situations 
of  an  army  outside  of  the  combat  in  a 
general  way,  before  any  special  objects 
come  into  connection  with  &em  ;  but  we 
must,  flrst  of  all,  consider  the  general 
disposition  of  the  forces,  because  that  is 
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a  superior  and  more  comprehensive 
measure,  determining  as  respects  camps, 
cantonments,  and  marches. 

If  we  look  at  the  disposition  of  the 
forces  in  a  general  way,  that  is,  leaving 
out  of  sight  any  special  object,  we  can 
only  imagine  it  as  a -unit,  that  is,  as  a 
whole,  intended  to  fight  all  together,  for 
any  deviation  from  this  simplest  form 
would  imply  a  special  object.  Thus 
arises,  therefore,  the  conception  of  an 
army,  let  it  be  small  or  large. 

Further,  when  there  is  an  absence  of 
any  special  end,  there  only  remains  as  the 
sole  object  the  preservation  of  the  army 
itself,  which  of  course  includes  its  se- 
curity. That  the  army  shall  be  able 
to  exist  without  inconvenience,  and  that 
it  shall  be  able  to  concentrate  without 
difficulty  for  the  purpose  of  fighting, 
are,  therefore,  the  two  requisite  con- 
ditions. From  these  result,  as  desirable, 
the  following  points  more  immediately 
appljdngto  subjects  concerning  the  exist- 
ence and  security  of  the  army. 

1.  Facility  of  subsistence. 

2.  Facility  of  providing  shelter  for  the 
troops. 

3.  Security  of  the  rear. 

4.  An  open  country  in  front. 

5.  The  position  itself  in  a  broken 
country. 

6.  Strategic  points  d'appui. 

7.  A  suitable  distribution  of  the  troops. 
Our  elucidation  of  these  several  points 

is  as  follows : 

The  first  two  lead  us  to  seek  out  culti- 
vated districts,  and  great  towns  and  roads. 
They  determine  measures  in  general 
rather  than  in  particidar. 

In  the  chapter  on  lines  of  communica- 
tion will  be  found  what  we  mean  bv 
security  of  the  rear.  The  first  and  most 
important  point  in  this  respect  is  that 
the  centre  of  the  position  should  be  at  a 
right  angle  with  the  principal  line  of 
retreat  adjoining  the  position. 

Bespecting  the  fourth  point,  an  army 
certainly  cannot  look  over  an  expanse  of 
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country  in  its  front  as  it  overlooks  the 
space  directly  before  it  when  in  a  tactical 
position  for  battle.  But  the  strategic 
eyes  are  the  advanced  guard,  scouts  and 
patrols  sent  forward,  spies,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
the  service  will  naturally  be  easier  for 
these  in  an  open  than  in  an  intersected 
country.  The  fifth  point  is  merely  the 
reverse  of  the  fourth. 

Strategical  points  d'appui  differ  from 
tactical  in  these  two  respects,  that  the 
army  need  not  be  in  immediate  contact 
with  them,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  must  be  of  greater  extent.  The  cause 
of  tiiis  is  that,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  thing,  the  relations  to  time  and  space 
in  which  strategy  moves  are  generally  on 
a  greater  scale  tiLan  those  of  tactics.  If, 
therefore,  an  army  posts  itself  at  a  dis- 
tance of  a  mile  from  the  sea  coast  or  the 
banks  of  a  great  river,  it  leans  strate- 
gically on  these  obstacles,  for  the  enemy 
cannot  make  use  of  such  a  space  as  this 
to  effect  a  strategic  turning  movement. 
Within  its  narrow  limits  he  cannot  adven- 
ture on  marches  miles  in  length,  occupy- 
ing days  and  weeks.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  strategy,  a  lake  of  several  miles  in 
circumference  is  hardly  to  be  looked  upon 
as  an  obstacle ;  in  its  proceedings,  a  few 
miles  to  the  right  or  left  are  not  of  much 
consequence.  Fortresses  will  become 
strategic  points  d'appui,  according  as 
they  are  large,  and  afford  a  wide  sphere 
of  action  for  offensive  combinations. 

The  disposition  of  the  army  in  separate 
masses  may'  be  done  with  a  view  either 
to  special  objects  and  requirements,  or  to 
those  of  a  general  nature ;  here  we  can 
only  speak  of  the  latter. 

The  first  general  necessity  is  to 
push  forward  the  advanced  guard  and 
the  other  troops  required  to  watch  the 
enemy. 

The  second  is  that,  with  very  large 
armies,  the  reserves  are  usually  placed 
several  miles  in  rear,  and  consequently 
occupy  a  separate  position. 

Lastly,  the  covering  of  both  wings  of 


an  army  usuaUy  requires  a  separate  dis- 
position of  particular  corps. 

By  this  covering  it  is  not  at  all  meant 
that  a  portion  of  the  army  is  to  be  de- 
tached to  defend  the  space  round  its 
wings,  in  order  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  approaching  these  weak  points,  as 
they  are  called :  who  would  then  defend 
the  wings  of  these  flanking  corps  ?  This 
kind  of  idea,  which  is  so  common,  is 
complete  nonsense.  The  wings  of  an 
army  are  in  themselves  not  wea^  points 
of  an  army  for  this  reason,  that  the  enemy 
also  has  wings,  and  cannot  menace  ours 
without  placing  his  own  in  jeopardy. 
It  is  only  if  circumstances  are  unequid., 
if  the  enemy's  army  is  ^ger  than  ours, 
if  his  lines  of  communication  are  more 
secure  (see  Lines  of  Oommunication),  it  is 
only  then  that  the  wings  become  weak 
parts ;  but  of  these  special  cases  we  are 
not  now  speaking,  therefore,  neither  of 
a  case  in  which  a  flanking  corps  is  ap- 
pointed in  connection  with  other  combi- 
nations to  defend  effectually  the  space 
on  our  wings,  for  that  no  longer  belongs 
to  the  category  of  general  dispositions. 

But  although  the  wings  are  not  par- 
ticularly weak  parts  still  they  are  parti- 
cularly important,  because  here,  on 
account  of  flanking  movements  the  de- 
fence is  not  so  simple  as  in  front,  mea- 
sures are  more  complicated  and  require 
more  time  and  preparation.  For  this 
reason  it  is  necessary  in  the  majo- 
rity of  cases  to  protect  the  wings  spe- 
cify against  unforeseen  enterprises  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy,  and  this  is  done 
by  placing  stronger  masses  on  the  wings 
than  would  be  required  for  mere  pur* 
poses  of  observation.  To  press  heavily 
these  masses,  even  if  they  oppose  no 
very  serious  resistance,  more  time  is  re«> 
quired,  and  the  stronger  they  are  the 
more  the  enemy  must  develop  his  forces 
and  his  intentions,  and  by  that  means 
the  object  of  the  measure  is  attained ; 
what  is  to  be  done  further  depends  on 
the  particular    plans   of   the    moment. 
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We  may  therefore  regard  corps  placed 
on  the  wings  as  lateral  advanced  gaards, 
intended  to  retard  the  advance  of  the 
enemy  through  the  space  beyond  our 
wings  and  give  us  time  to  make  disposi* 
tions  to  counteract  his  movement. 

If  these  corps  are  to  fall  back  on  the 
main  body  and  the  latter  is  not  to  make 
a  backward  movement  at  the  same  time, 
then  it  follows  of  itself  that  they  must 
not  be  in  the  same  line  with  the  front  of 
the  main  body,  but  thrown  out  somewhat 
forwards,  because  when  a  retreat  is  to 
be  made,  even  without  being  preceded  by 
a  serious  engagement,  they  should  not 
retreat  directly  on  the  side  of  the  posi- 
tion. 

From  these  reasons  of  a  subjective  na- 
ture, as  they  relate  to  the  inner  organisa- 
tion of  an  army,  there  arises  a  natural 
system  of  disposition ,  composed  of  four  or 
five  parts  according  as  the  reserve  remains 
with  the  main  body  or  not. 

As  the  subsistence  and  shelter  of  the 
troops  partly  decide  the  choice  of  a  posi- 
tion in  general,  so  also  they  contribute 
to  a  disposition  in  separate  divisions. 
The  attention  which  they  demand  comes 
into  consideration  along  with  the  other 
considerations  above  mentioned ;  and  we 
seek  to  satisfy  the  one  without  prejudice 
to  the  other.  In  most  cases,  by  the  divi- 
sion of  an  army  into  five  separate  corps, 
the  difficulties  of  subsistence  and  quar- 
tering will  be  overcome,  and  no  great 
alteration  will  afterwards  be  required  on 
their  account. 

We  have  still  to  cast  a  glance  at  the 
distances  at  which  these  separated  corps 
may  be  allowed  to  be  placed,  if  we  are 
to  retain  in  view  the  advantage  of  mutual 
support,  and,  therefore,  of  concentrating 
for  battle.  On  this  subject  we  remind 
our  readers  of  what  is  said  in  the  chap- 
ters on  the  duration  and  decision  of  the 
combat,  according  to  which  no  absolute 
distance,  but  only  the  most  general,  as 
it  were,  average  rules  can  be  given, 
because  absolute  and  relative  strength 


of  arms  and  country  have  a  great  in- 
fiuence. 

The  distance  of  the  advanced  g^ard  is 
the  easiest  to  fix,  as  in  retreating  it  falls 
back  on  the  main  body  of  the  army,  and, 
therefore,  may  be  at  all  events  at  a  dis- 
tance of  a  long  day's  march  without  in- 
curring the  risk  of  being  obliged  to  fight 
an  independent  battle.  But  it  should 
not  be  sent  further  in  advance  than  the 
security  of  the  army  requires,  because 
the  further  it  has  to  fall  back  the  more 
it  suffers. 

Bespecting  corps  on  the  fianks,  as  we 
have  cdready  said,  the  combat  of  an  or- 
dinary division  of  8000  to  10,000  men 
usually  lasts  for  several  hours,  even 
for  half  a  day  before  it  is  decided; 
on  that  account,  therefore,  there  need  be 
no  hesitation  in  placing  such  a  division 
at  a  distance  of  some  leagues  or  one 
or  two  miles,  and  for  the  same  reason, 
corps  of  three  or  four  divisions  may  be 
detached  a  day's  march  or  a  distance 
of  three  or  four  miles. 

From  this  natural  and  general  disposi* 
tion  of  the  main  body,  in  four  or  five 
divisions  at  particular  distances,  a  certain 
method  has  arisen  of  dividing  an  army 
in  a  mechanical  manner  whenever  there 
are  no  strong  special  reasons  against 
this  ordinary  method. 

But  although  we  assume  that  each  of 
these  distinct  parts  of  an  army  shall  be 
competent  to  undertake  an  independent 
combat,  and  it  may  be  obliged  to  Qngage 
in  one,  it  does  not  therefore  by  any  means 
follow  that  the  real  object  of  fractioning 
an  army  is  that  the  parts  should  fight 
separately ;  the  necessity  for  this  distri- 
bution of  the  army  is  mostly  only  a  con- 
dition of  existence  imposed  by  time.  If 
the  enemy  approaches  our  position  to 
try  the  fate  of  a  general  action,  the  stra- 
tegic period  is  over,  everything  concen- 
trates itself  into  the  one  moment  of  the 
battle,  and  therewith  terminates  and 
vanishes  the  object  of  the  distribution  of 
the  army.    As  soon  as  the  battle  com- 
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mences,  considerations  about  quarters  and 
subsistence  are  suspended  ;  the  observa- 
tion of  the  enemy  before  our  front  and  on 
our  flanks  has  fulfilled  the  purpose  of 
checking  his  advance  by  a  partial  resist- 
ance, and  now  all  resolves  itself  into  the 
one  great  unit — the  great  battle.    The 


best  criterion  of  skill  in  the  disposition  of 
an  army  lies  in  the  proof  that  the  distri- 
bution has  been  considered  merely  as  a 
condition,  as  a  necessaiy  evil,  but  that 
united  action  in  battle  has  been  considered 
the  object  of  the  disposition. 


CHAPTER  VIL 


ADVANCED  GUARD  AND  OUT-POSTS. 


These  two  bodies  belong  to  that  class  of 
subjects  into  which  both  the  tactical  and 
strategic  threads  run  simultaneously. 
On  the  one  hand  we  must  reckon  them 
amongst  those  provisions  which  give  form 
to  the  battle  and  ensure  the  execution  of 
tactical  plans ;  on  the  other  hand,  they 
frequency  lead  to  independent  combats, 
and  on  account  of  their  position,  more  or 
less  distant  from  the  main  body,  they 
are  to  be  regarded  as  links  in  the  strate- 
gic chain,  and  it  is  this  very  feature 
which  obliges  us  to  supplement  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  by  devoting  a  few  moments 
to  their  consideration. 

Every  body  of  troops,  when  not  com- 
pletely in  readiness  for  battle,  requires 
an  advanced  guard  to  learn  the  approach 
of  the  enemy,  and  to  gain  further  parti- 
culars respecting  his  force  before  he 
comes  in  sight,  for  the  range  of  vision,  as 
a  rule,  does  not  go  much  beyond  the 
range  of  firearms.  But  what  sort  of  man 
would  he  be  who  could  not  see  farther 
than  his  arms  can  reach  !  The  foreposts 
are  the  eyes  of  the  army,  as  we  have  al- 
ready said.  The  want  of  them,  however,  is 
not  cJways  equally  g^eat;  it  has  its  degrees. 
The  strength  of  armies  and  the  extent 
of  groimd  they  cover,  time,  place,  contin- 


gencies, the  method  of  making  war,  even  • 
chance,  are  all  points  which  have  an  in- 
fluence in  the  matter ;  and,  therefore,  we 
cannot  wonder  that  military  history,  in- 
stead of  furnishing  any  definite  and  sim- 
ple outlines  of  the  method  of  using  ad- 
vanced guards  and  outposts,  only  presents 
the  subject  in  a  kind  of  chaos  of  exam- 
ples of  the  most  diversified  nature. 

Sometimes  we  see  the  security  of  an 
army  intrusted  to  a  corps  regularly 
appointed  to  the  duty  of  advanced  guard; 
at  another  time  a  long  line  of  separate 
outposts  ;  sometimes  both  these  arrange- 
ments CO- exist,  sometimes  neither  one 
nor  the  other ;  at  one  time  there  is  only 
one  advanced  guard  in  common  for  the 
whole  of  the  advancing  columns  ;  at 
another  time,  each  colimin  has  its  own 
advanced  guard.  We  shall  endeavour  to 
get  a  clear  idea  of  what  the  subject 
really  is,  and  then  see  whether  we  can 
arrive  at  some  principles  capable  of  ap- 
plication. 

If  the  troops  are  on  the  march,  a 
detachment  of  more  or  less  strength 
forms  its  van  or  advanced  g^ard,  and  in 
case  of  the  movement  of  the  army  being 
reversed,  this  same  detachment  will  form 
the   rearguard.    If  the   troops    are   in 
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cantonments  or  camp,  an  extended  line 
of  weak  posts,  forms  the  vanguard,  the 
autposU.  It  is  essentially  in  the  nature  of 
things,  that,  when  the  army  is  halted, 
a  greater  extent  of  space  can  and  must 
be  watched  than  when  the  army  is  in 
motion,  and  therefore  in  the  one  case 
the  conception  of  a  chain  of  posts,  in 
the  other  that  of  a  concentrated  corps 
arises  of  itself. 

The  actual  strength  of  an  advanced 
guard,  as  well  as  of  outposts,  ranges 
from  a  considerable  corps,  composed  of 
an  organisation  of  aU  tliree  arms,  to  a 
regiment  of  hussars,  and  from  a  strongly 
entrenched  defensive  line,  occupied  by 
portions  of  troops  from  each  arm  of 
the  service,  to  mere  ontljdng  pickets, 
and  their  supports  detached  from,  the 
camp.  The  services  assigned  to  such 
vanguards  range  also  from  those  of  mere 
observation  to  an  offer  of  opposition  or 
resistance  to  the  enemy,  and  this  oppo- 
sition may  not  only  be  to  give  the 
main  body  of  the  army  the  time  which 
it  requires  to  prepare  for  battle,  but 
also  to  -make  Uie  enemy  develop  his 
plans,  and  intentions,  which  consequently 
makes  the  observation  far  more  im- 
portant. 

According  as  more  or  less  time  is 
required  to  be  gained,  according  as  the 
opposition  to  be  offered  is  calcidated 
upon  and  intended  to  meet  the  special 
measures  of  the  enemy,  so  accordingly 
must  the  strength  of  the  advanced  guard 
and  outposts  be  proportioned. 

Frederick  the  Great,  a  general  above 
all  others  ever  ready  for  battle,  and 
who  almost  directed  his  army  in  battle 
by  word  of  command,  never  required 
strong  outposts.  We  see  him  therefore 
constantly  encamping  close  under  the 
eyes  of  the  enemy,  without  any  great 
apparatus  of  outposts,  relying  for  his 
security,  at  one  place  on  a  hussar  re- 
giment, at  another  on  a  light  battalion, 
or  perhaps  on  the  pickets,  and  supports 
furnished  from  the  camp.  On  the  march, 


a  few  thousand  horse,  generally  furnished 
by  the  cavalry  on  the  flanks  of  the  first 
line,  formed  his  advanced  g^ard,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  march  rejoined  the  main 
body.  He  very  seldom  had  any  corps 
permanently  employed  as  advanced 
guard. 

When  it  is  the  intention  of  a  small  army, 
by  using  the  whole  weight  of  its  mass 
with  great  vigour  and  activity,  to  make 
the  enemy  feel  the  effect  of  its  superior 
discipline  and  the  greater  resolution  of 
its  commander,  then  almost  every  thing 
must  be  done  sous  la  harhe  de  Vennemi,  in 
the  same  way  as  Frederick  the  G-reat  did 
when  opposed  to  Daun.  A  system  of 
holding  back  from  the  enemy,  and  a  very 
formal,  and  extensive  system  of  outposts 
would  neutralise  all  the  advantages  of 
the  above  kind  of  superiority.  The  cir- 
cumstance that  an  error  of  another  kind, 
and  the  carrying  out  Frederick's  system 
too  far,  may  lead  to  a  battle  of  Hochkirch, 
is  no  argument  against  this  method  of 
acting;  we  should  rather  say,  that  as 
there  was  only  one  battle  of  Hochkirch 
in  all  the  Silesian  war,  we  ought  to 
recognise  in  this  system  a  proof  of  the 
King's  consummate  ability. 

Napoleon,  however,  who  commanded 
an  army  not  deficient  in  discipline  and 
firmness,  and  who  did  not  want  for  re- 
solution himself,  never  moved  without  a 
strong  advanced  guard.  There  are  two 
reasons  for  this. 

The  first  is  to  be  found  in  the  altera- 
tion in  tactics.  A  whole  army  is  no  longer 
led  into  battle  as  one  body  by  mere 
word  of  command,  to  settle  the  affair  like 
a  great  duel  by  more  or  less  skill  and 
bravery;  the  combatants  on  each  side 
now  range  their  forces  more  to  suit  the 
peculiarities  of  the  ground  and  circum- 
stances, so  that  the  order  of  battle,  and 
consequently  the  battle  itself,  is  a  whole 
made  up  of  many  parts,  from  which  there 
follows,  that  the  simple  determination  to 
fight  becomes  a  regularly  formed  plan, 
and  the  word  of  command  a  more  or  less 
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long  preparatory  arrangement.   For  this 

time  and  data  are  required. 

The  second  cause  lies  in  the  great  size 

of  modem   armies.   Frederick    brought 

thirty  or  forty  thousand  men  into  battle  ; 

Napoleon    from    one  to    two    hundred 

thousand. 

We  have  selected  these  examples  be- 
cause every  one  will    admit,  that  two 
such  generals  would  never  have  adopted 
any  systematic  mode  of  proceeding  with- 
out some  good  reason.   Upon  the  whole, 
there  has  been  a  gener^  improvement 
in  the  use  of  advanced  guards  and  out- 
posts in  modem  wars ;  not  that  every 
one  acted    as  Frederick,  even    in   the 
Silesian  wars,  for    at    that     time    the 
Austrians  had  a  system  of  strong  out- 
posts,   and    frequently  sent  forward   a 
corps  as  advanced  guard,  for  which  they 
had  sufficient  reason  from  the  situation 
in  which  they  were  placed.     Just  in  the 
same  way  we  find  differences  enough  in 
the  mode  of  carrying  on  war  in  more 
modem  times.     Even  the  French  Mar- 
shals   Macdonald    in    Silesia,    Oudinot 
and  Ney  in  the  Mark  (Brandenburg),  ad- 
vanced with  armies  of  sixty  or  seventy 
thousand  men,  without  our  reading  of 
their  having  had  any  advanced  guard.— 
We  have  hitherto  been  discussing  ad- 
vanced guards  and  outposts  in  relation 
to  their  numerical  strength ;  but  there  is 
another  difference  which  we  must  settle. 
It  is  that,  when  an  army  advances  or 
retires  on  a  certain  breadth  of  ground, 
it  may  have  a  van  and  rear  guard  in 
common  for  all  the  columns  which  are 
marching  side  by  side,  or  each  column 
may  have  one  for  itself.  In  order  to  form 
a  clear  idea  on  this  subject,  we  must  look 
at  it  in  this  way. 

The  fundamental  conception  of  an 
advanced  guard,  when  a  corps  is  so 
specially  designated,  is  that  its  mission 
is  the  security  of  the  main  body  or 
centre  of  the  army.  If  this  main  body 
is  marching  upon  several  contiguous 
roads    so  close  together  that  they  can 


also  easily  serve  for  the  advanced  guard, 
and  therefore  be  covered  by  it,  then  the 
flank  columns  naturally  require  no 
special  covering. 

But  those  corps  which  are  moving  at 
great  distances,  in  reality  as  detached 
corps,muBt  provide  their  own  van-guards. 
The  same  applies  also  to  any  of  those 
corps  which  belong  to  the  central  mass, 
and  owing  to  the  direction  that  the  roads 
may  happen  to  take,  are  too  far  from  the 
centre  column.  Therefore  there  will  be 
as  many  advanced  guards,  as  there  are 
columns  virtually  separated  from  each 
other ;  if  each  of  these  advanced  gpiards 
is  much  weaker  than  one  general 
one  would  be,  then  they  fall  more  into 
the  class  of  other  tactical  dispositions, 
and  there  is  no  advanced  guwi  in  the 
strategic  tableau.  But  if  the  main  body 
or  centre  has  a  much  larger  corps  for  its 
advanced  guard,  then  that  corps  will 
appear  as  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
whole,  and  will  be  so  in  many  respects. 

But  what  can  be  the  reason  for  giving 
the  centre  a  van-gpiard  so  much  stronger 
than  the  wings?  The  following  three 
reasons. 

1.  Because  the  mass  of  troops  com- 
posing the  centre  is  usually  much  more 
considerable. 

2.  Because  plainly  the  central  point 
of  a  strip  of  country  along  which  the 
front  of  an  army  is  extended  must 
always  be  the  most  important  point,  as 
all  ^'^  combinations  of  the  campaign 
relate  mostly  to  it,  and  therefore  the 
field  of  battle  is  also  usually  nearer  to  it 
than  to  the  wings. 

3.  Because,  although  a  corps  thrown 
forward  in  front  of  fiie  centre  does  not 
directly  protect  the  wings  as  a  real  van- 
guard, it  still  contributes  g^atly  to 
their  security  indirectly.  For  instance, 
the  enemy  cannot  in  ordinary  cases  pass 
by  such  a  corps  within  a  certain  distance 
in  order  to  effect  any  enterprise  of  im- 
portance against  one  of  the  wings,  be- 
cause he  has  to  fear  an  attack  in  flank 
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and  rear.  Even  if  this  check  whicli  a 
corps  thrown  forward  in  the  centre 
imposes  on  the  enemy  is  not  sufficient  to 
constitute  complete  security  for  the  wings, 
it  is  at  all  events  sufficient  to  relieve  the 
flanks  ^m  all  apprehension  in  a  great 
many  cases. 

The  van-guard  of  the  centre,  if  much 
stronger  than  that  of  a  wing,  that  is  to 
eay,  il  it  consists  of  a  special  coips  as 
advanced  guard,  has  then  not  merely 
the  mission  of  a  van-guard  intended  to 
protect  the  troops  in  its  rear  from  sudden 
surprise;  it  also  operates  in  more  general 
strategic  relations  as  an  army  corps 
thrown  forward  in  advance. 

The  following  are  the  purposes  for 
which  such  a  corps  may  be  used,  and 
therefore  those  which  determine  its 
duties  in  practice. 

1.  To  insure  a  stouter  resistance,  and 
make  the  enemy  advance  with  more 
caution ;  consequently  to  do  the  duties 
of  a  van-g^ard  on  a  greater  scale,  when^ 
ever  our  arrangements  are  such  as  to 
require  time  before  they  can  be  carried 
into  effect. 

2.  If  the  central  mass  of  the  army  is 
very  large,  to  be  able  to  keep  this 
unwieldy  body  at  some  distance  from 
the  enemy,  while  we  still  remain  close 
to  him  with  a  more  moveable  body  of 
troops. 

3.  That  we  may  have  a  corps  of  ob- 
servation close  to  the  enemy,  if  there  are 
any  other  reasons  which  require  us  to 
keep  the  principal  mass  of  the  army  at  a 
considerable  distance. 

The  idea  that  weaker  look-out  posts, 
mere  partisan  corps,  might  answer  just 
as  well  for  this  observation  is  set  aside 
at  once  if  we  reflect  how  easily  a  weak 
corps  might  be  dispersed,  and  how  very 
limited  also  are  its  means  of  observation 
as  compared  with  those  of  a  consider- 
able corps. 

4.  Inthepurstdt  of  the  enemy.  A  single 
corps  as  advanced  g^ard,  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  cavalry  attached  to  it,  can 


move  quicker,  arriving  later  at  its 
bivouac,  and  moving  earlier  in  the 
morning  than  the  whole  mass. 

5.  Lastly,  on  a  retreat,  as  rearguard, 
to  be  used  in   defending  the  principal 
natural  obstacles  of    ground.*    In   this 
respect  also   the  centre  is   exceedingly 
important.      At  first  sight  it  certainly 
appears  as  if  such  a  rearguard  would  be 
constantly  in  danger  of  having  its  flanks 
turned.     But  we  must  remember  that, 
even  if  the  enemy  succeeds  in  overlapping 
the  flanks  to  some  extent,  he  has  still  to 
march  the  whole  way  from  there  to  the 
centre  before  he  can  seriously  threaten 
the  central  mass,  which  gives  time   to 
the  rearguard  of  the  centre  to  prolong 
its  resistance,  and  remain  in  rear  some- 
what  longer.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
situation  becomes  at  once  critical  if  the 
centre  falls  back  quicker  than  the  wings ; 
there  is  immediately  an  appearance  as  if 
the  line  had  been  broken  through,  and 
even  the  very  idea  or  appearance  of  that 
is  to  be  dreaded.     At  no  time  is  there  a 
greater  necessity  for  concentration  and 
holding  together,  and  at  no  time  is  this 
more  sensibly  felt  by  every  one  than  on  a 
retreat.    The  intention  always  is,  that  the 
wings  in  case  of  extremity  should  clore 
upon  the  centre ;  and  if,  on  account  of  sub- 
sistence and  roads,  the  retreat  has  to  be 
made  on  a  considerable  width  (of  country), 
still  the  movement  generally  ends  by  a 
concentration  on  the  centre.     If  we  add 
to  these  considerations  also  this  one,  that 
the  enemy  usually  advances  with  his 
principal  force  in  the  centre  and  with  the 
greatest  energy  against  the  centre,  we 
must  perceive  that  the  rear  guard  of  the 
centre  is  of  special  importance. 

Accordingly,  therefore,  a  special  corps 
should  always  be  thrown  forward  as  an 
advanced  guard  in  eveiy  case  where  one 
of  the  above  relations  occurs.  These 
relations  almost  fall  to  the  ground  if  the 
centre  is  not  stronger  than  the  wings, 
as,  for  example,  Macdonald  when  he 
advanced  against  Bliicher,  in  Silesia,  in 
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1813,  and  the  latter,  wlien  he  made  his 
moyement  towards  the  Elbe.  Both  of 
thorn  had  three  corps,  which  usually 
moved  in  three  columns  by  different 
roads,  the  heads  of  the  columns  in  line. 
On  this  account  no  mention  is  made  of 
their  having  had  advanced  guards. 

But  this  disposition  in  three  columns 
of  equal  strength  is  one  which  is  by  no 
means  to  be  recommended,  partly  on  that 
account,  and  also  because  the  division 
of  a  whole  army  into  three  parts  makes 
it  very  unmanageable,  as  stated  in  the 
fifth  chapter  of  the  third  book. 

When  the  whole  is  formed  into  a 
centre  with  two  wings  separate  from  it, 
which  we  have  represented  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  as  the  most  natural 
formation  as  long  as  there  is  no  par- 
ticular object  for  any  other,  the  corps 
forming  the  advanced  guard,  according 
to  the  simplest  notion  of  the  case,  will 
have  its  place  in  front  of  the  centre,  and 
therefore  before  the  line  which  forms 
the  front  of  the  wings ;  but  as  the  first 
object  of  corps  thrown  out  on  the  flanks 
is  to  perform  the  same  office  for  the  sides 
as  the  advanced  guard  for  the  front,  it 
wiU  very  often  happen  that  these  corps 
will  be  in  line  with  the  advanced  guard, 
or  even  still  further  thrown  forward, 
according  to  circumstances. 

With  respect  to  the  strength  of  an 
advanced  guard  we  have  little  to  say,  as 
now  very  properly  it  is  the  general 
custom  to  detail  for  that  duty  one  or 
more  component  parts  of  the  army  of 
the  first  class,  reinforced  by  part  of  the 
cavalry :  so  that  it  consists  of  a  corps,  if 
the  army  is  formed  in  corps ;  of  a  division, 
if  the  organisation  is  in  divisions. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  in  this 
respect  also  the  great  number  of  higher 
members  or  divisions  is  an  advantage. 

How  far  the  advanced  guard  should  be 
pushed  to  the  front  must  entirely  depend 
on  circumstances ;  there  are  cases  in  which 
it  may  be  more  than  a  day's  march  in 
advance,  and  others  in  which  it  should 


be  immediately  before  the  front  of  the 
army.  If  we  find  that  in  most  cases 
between  one  and  three  miles  is  the 
distance  chosen,  that  shows  certainly 
that  circumstances  have  usually  pointed 
out  this  distance  as  the  best;  but  we 
cannot  make  of  it  a  rule  by  which  we  are 
to  be  always  guided. 

In  the  foregoing  observations  we  have 
lost  sight  altogether  of  outposts,  and 
therefore  we  must  now  return  to  them 
again. 

In  saying,  at  the  commencement,  that 
the  relations  between  outposts  and 
stationary  troops  is  similar  to  that 
between  advanced  guards  and  troops  in 
motion,  our  object  was  to  refer  the  con- 
ceptions back  to  their  origin,  and  keep 
them  distinct  in  future ;  but  it  is  clear 
that  if  we  confine  ourselves  strictly  to 
the  words  we  should  get  little  more  than 
a  pedantic  distinction. 

If  an  army  on  the  march  halts  at  night 
to  resume  the  march  next  morning,  the 
advanced  guard  must  naturally  do  the 
same,  and  always  organise  the  outpost 
duty,  required  both  for  its  own  security 
and  that  of  the  main  body,  without  on 
that  account  being  changed  from  an 
advanced  guard  into  a  line  of  outposts. 
To  satisfy  the  notion  of  that  transforma- 
tion, the  advanced  guard  would  have  to 
be  completely  broken  up  into  a  chain  of 
small  posts,  having  either  only  a  very 
small  K>rce,  or  none  at  all  in  a  form  ap» 
proaching  to  a  mass.  In  other  words,  the 
idea  of  a  line  of  outposts  must  predomi- 
nate over  that  of  a  concentrated  corps. 

The  shorter  the  time  of  rest  of  the 
army,  the  less  complete  does  the  covering 
of  the  army  require  to  be,  for  the  enemy 
has  hardly  time  to  learn  from  day  to  day 
what  is  covered  and  what  is  not.  The 
longer  the  halt  is  to  be  the  more  com- 
plete must  be  the  observation  and  cover- 
ing of  all  points  of  approach.  As  a  rule, 
therefore,  when  the  halt  is  long,  the  van- 
guard becomes  always  more  and  more 
extended  into  a  line  of  posts.    Whether 
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the  change  becomes  complete,  or  whether 
the  idea  of  a  concentrated  corps  shall 
continue  uppermost,  depends  chiefly  on 
two  circumstances.  The  first  is  the 
proximity  of  the  contending  armies,  the 
second  is  the  nature  of  the  country. 

If  the  armies  are  very  close  in  com- 
parisoD  to  the  width  of  their  front,  then 
it  will  often  be  impossible  to  post  a  van- 
guard between  them,  and  the  armies  are 
obliged  to  place  their  dependence  on  a 
chain  of  outposts. 

A  concentrated  corps,  as  it  covers  the 
approaches  to  the  army  less  directly, 
generally  requires  more  time  and  space 
to  act  efficiently;  and  therefore,  if  the  army 
covers  a  great  extent  of  front,  as  in  canton- 
in  ants,  and  a  corps  standing  in  mass  is  to 
cover  all  the  avenues  of  approach,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  we  should  be  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  enemy  ;  on  this  account 
winter  quarters,  for  instance,  are  gene- 
rally covered  by  a  cordon  of  posts. 

The  second  circumstance  is  the  nature 
of  the  country ;  where,  for  example,  any 
formidable  obstacle  of  ground  affords 
the  means  of  forming  a  strong  Une  of 
posts  with  but  few  troops,  we  should  not 
neglect  to  take  advantage  of  it. 


Lastly,  in  winter  quarters,  the  rigour 
of  the  season  may  also  be  a  reason  for 
breaking  up  the  advanced  guard  into  a 
line  of  posts,  because  it  is  easier  to  find 
shelter  for  it  in  that  way. 

The  use  of  a  reinforced  line  of  out- 
posts was  brought  to  great  perfection  by 
the  Anglo-Dutch  anny,  during  the  cam- 
paign of  1794  and  1795,  in  the  Nether- 
lands, when  the  line  of  defence  was 
formed  by  brigades  composed  of  all 
arms,  in  single  posts,  and  supported  by 
a  reserve.  Scharnhorst,  who  was  with 
that  army,  introduced  this  system  into 
the  Prussian  army  on  the  Passarge  in 
1 807 .  Elsewhere  in  moderti  times,  it  has 
been  little  adopted,  chiefly  because  the  wars 
have  been  too  rich  in  movement.  But  even 
when  there  has  been  occasion  for  its  use 
it  has  been  neglected,  as  for  instance,  by 
Murat,  at  Tarutino.  A  wider  extension  of 
his  defensive  line  would  have  spared 
him  the  loss  of  thirty  pieces  of  artillery 
in  a  combat  of  out-posts. 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that  in  certain 
circumstances,  great  advantages  may  be 
derived  from  this  system.  We  propose 
to  return  to  the  subject  on  another 
occasion. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


MODE  OF  ACTION  OF  ADVANCED  CORPS. 


Ws  have  just  seen  how  the  security  of 
the  army  is  expected,  from  the  effect 
which  an  advanced  guard  and  flank  corps 
produce  on  an  advancing  enemy.  Such 
corps  are  always  to  be  considered  as  very 
weak  whenever  we  imagine  them  in 
conflict  with  the  main  body  of  the  enemy, 


and  therefore  a  peculiar  mode  of  using 
them  is  required,  that  they  may  fulfll  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  intended, 
without  incurring  the  risk  of  the  serious 
loss  which  is  to  be  feared  from  this  dis" 
proportion  in  strength.. 

The  object  of  a  corps  of  this  descrip« 
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tion,  is  to   observe  the  enemy,  and  to 
delay  his  progress. 

For  the  first  of  these  purposes  a  smaller 
body  would  never  be  sufficient,  partly  be- 
cause it  would  be  more  easily  driven  back, 
partly  because  its  means  of  observation — 
that  is  its  eyes— could  not  reach  as  far. 

But  the  observation  must  be  carried  to 
a  high  point ;  the  enemy  must  be  made  to 
develop  his  whole  strength  before  such 
a  coi*ps,  and  thereby  reveal  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, not  only  his  force,  but  also  his  plans. 

For  this  its  mere  presence  would  be 
sufficient,  and  it  would  only  be  necessary 
to  wait  and  see  the  measures  by  which 
the  enemy  seeks  to  drive  it  back,  and 
then  commence  its  retreat  at  once. 

But  further,  it  must  also  delay  the  ad- 
vance of  the  enemy,  and  that  implies 
actual  resistance. 

Now  how  can  we  conceive  this  waiting 
until  the  last  moment,  as  well  as  this 
resistance,  without  such  a  corps  being  in 
constant  danger  of  serious  loss  ?  Chiefly 
in  this  way,  that  the  enemy  himself  is 
preceded  by  an  advanced  guard,  and 
therefore  does  not  advance  at  once  with 
all  the  outflanking  and  overpowering 
weight  of  his  whole  force.  Now,  if  this 
advance  guard  is  also  horn,  the  commence- 
ment superior  to  our  advanced  corps,  as 
we  may  naturally  suppose  it  is  intended 
it  should  be,  and  if  the  enemy's  main 
body  is  also  nearer  to  his  advanced  guard 
than  we  are  to  ours,  and  if  that  main  body, 
being  already  on  the  march,  will  soon  be 
on  the  spot  to  support  the  attack  of  his 
advanced  guard  with  all  his  strength,  still 
this  first  act,  in  which  our  advanced 
corps  has  to  contend  with  the  enemy's 
advanced  guard,  that  is  with  a  force  not 
much  exceeding  its  own^  ensures  at  once 
a  certain  gain  of  time,  and  thus  allows  of 
our  watching  the  adversary's  movements 
for  some  time  without  endangering  our 
own  retreat. 

But  even  a  certain  amount  of  resistance 
which  such  a  corps  can  ofler  in  a  suitable 
position  is  not  attended  with  such  dis- 


advantage as  we  might  anticipate  in 
other  cases  through  the  disproportion  in 
the  strength  of  the  forces  engaged.  The 
chief  danger  in  a  contest  with  a  superior 
enemy  consists  always  in  the  possibility 
of  being  turned  and  placed  in  a  critical 
situation  by  the  enemy  enveloping  our 
position  ;  but  in  the  case  to  which  our 
attention  is  now  directed,  a  risk  of  this 
description  is  very  much  less,  owing  to  the 
advancing  enemy  never  knowing  exactly 
how  near  there  may  be  support  from 
the  main  body  of  his  opponent's  army 
itself,  which  may  place  his  advanced 
column  between  two  fires.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  enemy  in  advancing 
keeps  the  heads  of  his  single  columns  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  line,  and  only  begins 
very  cautiously  to  attempt  to  turn  one  or 
other  wing  after  he  has  sufficiently  re- 
connoitred our  position.  While  the  ene* 
my  is  thus  feeling  about  and  moving 
guardedly,  the  corps  we  have  thrown  for- 
ward has  time  to  fall  back  before  it  is  in 
any  serious  danger. 

As  for  the  length  of  the  resistance  which 
such  a  corps  should  offer  against  the  attack 
in  front,  or  against  the  commencement 
of  any  turning  movement,  that  depends 
chiefly  on  the  nature  of  the  ground  and 
the  proximity  of  the  enemy's  supports. 
If  this  resistance  is  continued  beyond  its 
natural  measure,  either  from  want  of  judg- 
ment or  from  a  sacrifice  being  necessary 
in  order  to  g^ve  the  main  body  the  time 
it  requires,  the  consequence  must  always 
be  a  very  considerable  loss. 

It  is  only  in  rare  instances,  and  more 
especially  when  some  local  obstacle  is  fa- 
vourable, that  the  resistance  actually 
made  in  such  a  combat  can  be  of  import- 
ance, and  the  duration  of  the  little  battle 
of  such  a  corps  would  in  itself  be  hardly 
sufficient  to  gain  the  time  required  ;  that 
time  is  reidly  gained  in  a  threefold 
manner,  which  lies  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  viz. : 

1.  By  the  more  cautious,  and  conse* 
quently  slower  advance  of  the  enemy. 
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2.  By  the  duration  of  the  actual 
resistance  offered. 

3.  By  the  retreat  itself. 

This  retreat  must  be  made  as  slowly 
as  is  consistent  with  safety.  If  the  country 
affords  good  positions  they  should  be 
made  use  of,  as  that  obliges  the  enemy 
to  organise  fresh  attacks  and  plans  for 
turning  moyements,  and  by  that  means 
more  time  is  gained.  Perhaps  in  a  new 
position  a  real  combat  even  may  again 
be  fought. 

We  see  that  the  opposition  to  the 
enemy's  progress  by  actual  fighting  and 
the  retreat  are  completely  combined  with 
one  another,  and  that  the  shortness  of 
the  duration  of  the  fights  must  be  made 
up  for  by  their  frequent  repetition. 

This  is  the  kind  of  resistance  which 
an  advanced  corps  should  offer.  The 
degree  of  effect  depends  chiefly  on  the 
strength  of  the  corps,  and  the  configu- 
ration of  the  country  ;  next  on  the 
length  of  the  road  which  the  corps 
has  to  march  over,  and  the  support 
which  it  receives. 

A  small  body,  even  when  the  forces  on 
both  sides  are  equal  can  never  make  as 
long  a  stand  as  a  considerable  corps ; 
for  the  larger  the  masses  the  more  time 
they  require  to  complete  their  action, 
of  whatever  kind  it  may  be.  In  a 
mountainous  country  the  mere  marching 
is  of  itself  slower,  the  resistance  in  the 
different  positions  longer,  and  attended 
with  less  danger,  and  at  every  step  fa- 
vourable positions  may  be  foimd. 

As  the  distance  to  which  a  corps  is 
pushed  forward  increases  so  will  the 
length  of  its  retreat,  and  therefore  also 
the  absolute  gain  of  time  by  its  resistance ; 
but  as  such  a  corps  by  its  position  has 
less  power  of  resistance  in  itself,  and 
is  less  easily  reinforced,  its  retreat  must 
be  made  more  rapidly  in  proportion 
than  if  it  stood  nearer  the  main  body, 
and  had  a  shorter  distance  to  traverse. 

The  support  and  means  of  rallying 
afforded  to  an  advanced  corps  must  na- 


turally have  an  influence  on  the  duration 
of  the  resistajice,  as  all  the  time  that 
prudence  requires  for  the  security  of  the 
retreat  is  so  much  taken  from  the  resist* 
ance,  and  therefore  diminishes  its  amount. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  time 
gained  by  the  resistance  of  an  advanced 
corps  when  the  enemy  makes  his  first 
appearance  after  midday ;  in  such  a  case 
the  length  of  the  night  is  so  much  addi- 
tional time  gained,  as  the  advance  is 
seldom  continued  throughout  the  night. 
Thus  it  was  that,  in  1815,  on  the  short 
distance  from  Charleroi  to  Idgny,  not 
more  than  two  miles,*  the  first  Prus- 
sian corps  under  General  Ziethen,  about 
30,000  strong,  against  Buonaparte  at 
the  head  of  120,000  men,  was  enabled  to 
gain  twenty-four  hours  for  the  Prussian 
army  then  engaged  in  concentrating. 
The  first  attack  was  made  on  General 
Ziethen  about  nine  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  15th  June,  and  the  battle  of 
Ligny  did  not  commence  until  about 
two  on  the  afternoon  of  16th.  General  Zie- 
then suffered,  it  is  true,  very  considerable 
loss,  amounting  to  five  or  six  thousand 
men  killed,  wounded  or  prisoners. 

If  we  refer  to  experience  the  following 
are  the  results,  which  may  serve  as  a 
basis  in  any  calculations  of  this  kind. 

A  division  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
men,  with  a  proportion  of  cavalry,  a  day's 
march  of  three  or  four  miles  in  advance 
in  an  ordinary  country,  not  particularly 
strong,  will  be  able  to  detain  the  enemy 
(including  time  occupied  in  the  retreat) 
about  half  as  long  again  as  he  would 
otherwise  require  to  march  over  the  same 
ground,  but  if  the  division  is  only  a  mile 
in  advance,  then  the  enemy  ought  to  be  de- 
tained about  twice  or  three  times  as  long 
as  he  otherwise  would  be  on  the  march. 

Therefore  supposing  the  distance  to 
be  a  march  of  four  miles,  for  which 
usually  ten   hours    are   required,   then 


*  Here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  by  the  word  mile, 
the  German  mile  is  meant.— Tb. 
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from  the  moment  that  the  enemy  appears 
in  force  in  front  of  the  advanced  corps, 
we  may  reckon  upon  fifteen  hours  before 
he  is  in  a  condition  to  attack  our  main 
body.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  ad- 
vanced guard  is  posted  only  a  mile  in 
advance,  then  the  time  which  will  elapse 
before  our  army  can  be  attacked  will  be 
more  than  three  or  four  hours,  and  may 
very  easily  come  up  to  double  that,  for 
the  enemy  still  requires  j^ust  as  much  time 
to  mature  his  first  measures  against  our 
advanced  guard,  and  the  resistance  offered 
by  that  guard  in  its  original  position  will 
be  greater  than  it  would  be  in  a  position 
further  forward. 

The  consequence  is,  that  in  the  first  of 
these  supposed  cases  the  enemy  cannot 
easily  make  an  atta:jk  on  our  main  body 
on  the  same  day  that  he  presses  back 
the  advanced  corps,  and  this  exactly 
coincides  with  the  results  of  experience. 
Even  in  the  second  case  the  enemy  must 
succeed  in  driving  our  advanced  guard 
from  its  ground  in  the  first  half  of  the 
day  to  have  the  requisite  time  for  a 
general  action. 

As  the  night  comes  to  our  help  in  the 
first  of  these  supposed  cases,  we  see  how 
much  time  may  be  gained  by  an  advanced 
guard  thrown  further  forward. 

With  reference  to  corps  placed  on  the 
sides  or  flanks,  the  object  of  which  we 
have  before  explained,  the  mode  of  action 
is  in  most  cases  more  or  less  connected 
with  circumstances  which  belong  to  the 


province  of  immediate  application.  The 
simplest  way  is  to  look  upon  them  as 
advanced  guards  placed  on  the  sides, 
which  being  at  the  same  time  thrown 
out  somewhat  in  advance,  retreat  in  an 
oblique  direction  upon  the  army. 

As  these  corps  are  not  immediately 
in  the  front  of  the  army,  and  cannot 
be  so  easily  supported  as  a  reg^ar 
advanced  guard,  they  would,  therefore, 
be  exposed  to  greater  danger  if  it  was 
not  that  the  enemy's  offensive  power  in 
most  cases  is  somewhat  less  at  the  outer 
extremities  of  his  line,  and  in  the  worst 
cases  such  corps  have  sufficient  room  to 
give  way  without  exposing  the  army  so 
directly  to  danger  as  a  flying  advanced 
guard  would  in  its  rapid  retreat. 

The  most  usual  and  best  means  of 
supporting  an  advanced  corps  is  by  a 
considerable  body  of  cavalry,  for  which 
reason,  when  necessary  from  the  distance 
at  which  the  corps  is  advanced,  the  reserve 
cavalry  is  posted  between  the  main  body 
and  the  advanced  corps. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the 
preceding  reflections  is,  that  an  advanced 
corps  effects  more  by  its  presence  than 
by  its  efforts,  less  by  the  combats  in 
which  it  engages  than  by  the  possibility 
of  those  in  which  it  might  engage :  that 
it  should  never  attempt  to  stop  the 
enemy's  movements,  but  only  serve  like 
a  pendulum  to  moderate  and  regulate 
them,  so  that  they  may  be  made  matter 
of  calculation. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


CAMPS. 

Wb  are  now  considering  the  three  situa-  are  conditioned  by  place,  time,  and  the 
tions  of  an  army  outside  of  the  combat  number  of  the  effective  force.  All  those 
only  strategically,  that  is,  so  far  as  they      subjects  which    relate    to   the  internal 
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arrangement  of  the  combat  and  the 
transition  into  the  state  of  combat  belong 
to  tactics. 

The  disposition  in  camps,  under  which 
we  mean  every  disposition  of  an  army 
except  in  quarters,  whether  it  be  in 
tents,  huts,  or  bivouac,  is  strategically 
completely  identical  with  the  combat  which 
is  contingent  upon  such  disposition. 
Tactically,  it  is  not  so  always,  for  we  can, 
for  many  reasons,  choose  a  site  for  en- 
camping which  is  not  precisely  identical 
with  the  proposed  field  of  battle.  Having 
already  said  all  that  is  necessary  on  the 
disposition  of  an  army,  that  is,  on  the 
position  of  the  different  parts,  we  have 
only  to  make  some  observations  on  camps 
in  connection  with  their  history. 

In  former  times,  that  is,  before  armies 
grew  once  more  to  considerable  dimen- 
sions, before  wars  became  of  greater 
duration,  and  their  partial  acts  brought 
into  connection  with  a  whole  or  general 
plan,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  war  of 
the  French  Eevolution,  armies  always 
used  tents.  This  was  their  normal  state. 
With  the  commencement  of  the  mild 
season  of  the  year  they  left  their  quarters, 
and  did  not  again  take  them  up  until 
winter  set  in.  Winter  quarters  at  that 
time  must  to  a  certain  extent  be  looked 
upon  as  a  state  of  no  war,  for  in  them  the 
forces  were  neutralised,  the  whole  clock- 
work stopped,  quarters  to  refresh  an 
army  which  preceded  the  real  winter 
quarters,  and  other  temporary  canton- 
ments, for  a  short  time  within  contracted 
limits  were  transitional  and  exceptional 
conditions. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enquire  how 
such  a  periodical  voluntary  neutralisation 
of  power  consisted  with,  or  is  now  con- 
sistent with  the  object  and  being  of  war ; 
we  shall  come  to  that  subject  hereafter. 
Enough  that  it  was  so. 

Hince  the  wars  of  the  French  Eevolu- 
tion, armies  have  completely  done  away 
with  the  tents  on  account  of  the  encum- 
brance they  cause.     Partly  it  is  found 


better  for  an  army  of  100,000  men  to 
have,  in  place  of  6,000  tent  horses, 
6,000  additional  cavalry,  or  a  couple  of 
hundred  extra  guns,  partly  it  has  been 
found  that  in  great  and  rapid  operations 
a  load  of  tents  is  a  hindrance,  and  of 
little  use. 

But  this  change  is  attended  with  two 
drawbacks,  viz.,  an  increase  of  casualties 
in  the  force,  and  greater  wasting  of  the 
country. 

However  slight  the  protection  afforded 
by  a  roof  of  common  tent  cloth, — it  cannot 
be  denied  that  on  a  long  continuance  it  is 
great  relief  to  the  troops.  For  a  single 
day  the  difference  is  small,  because  a 
tent  is  little  protection  against  wind  and 
cold,  and  does  not  completely  exclude 
wet  \  but  this  small  difference,  if  repeated 
two  or  three  hundred  times  in  a  year, 
becomes  important.  A  greater  loss 
through  sickness  is  just  a  natural  result. 

How  the  devastation  of  the  country  is 
increased  through  the  want  of  tents  for 
the  troops  requires  no  explanation. 

One  would  suppose  that  on  account 
of  these  two  reactionary  influences  the 
doing  away  with  tents  must  have 
diminished  again  the  energy  of  war  in 
another  way,  that  troops  must  remain 
longer  in  quarters,  and  from  want  of  the 
requisites  for  encampment  must  forego 
many  positions  which  would  have  been 
possible  had  tents  been  forthcoming. 

This  would  indeed  have  been  the  case 
had  there  not  been,  in  the  same  epoch  of 
time,  an  enormous  revolution  in  war 
generally,  which  swallowed  up  in  itself 
all  these  smaller  subordinate  influences. 

The  elementary  Are  of  war  has  become 
so  overpowering,  its  energy  so  extra- 
ordinary, that  these  regular  periods  of 
rest  also  have  disappeared,  and  every 
power  presses  forward  with  persistent 
force  towards  the  great  decision,  which 
will  be  treated  of  more  fully  in  the  ninth 
book.  Under  these  circumstances,  there- 
fore, any  question  about  effeotson  an  army 
from  the  discontinuance  of  the  use    of 
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tents  in  the  field  is  quite  tlirown  into 
the  shade.  Troops  now  occupy  hiits,  or 
biyouac  under  ihe  canopy  of  heaven, 
without  regard  to  season  of  the  year, 
weather,  or  locality,  just  according  as 
the  general  plan  and  object  of  the  cam- 
paign require. 

Whether  war  will  in  the  future  con- 
tinue to  maintain,  under  all  circumstances 
and  at  all  times,  this  energy,  is  a  ques- 
tion we  shall  consider  hereafter  ;  where 
this  energy  is  wanting,  the  want  of  tents 
is  calculated  to  exercise  some  influence 


on  the  conduct  of  war;  but  that  this 
reaction  will  ever  be  strong  enough  to 
bring  back  the  use  of  tents  is  very 
doubtful,  because  now  that  much  wider 
limits  have  been  opened  for  the  elements 
of  war  it  will  never  return  within  its  old 
narrow  bounds,  except  occasionally  for  a 
certain  time  and  under  certain  circum- 
stances, only  to  break  out  again  with  the 
all-powerful  force  of  its  nature.  Perma- 
nent arrangements  for  an  army  must, 
therefore,  be  based  only  upon  that 
nature. 


CHAPTER  X. 


MARCHES. 


Marches  are  a  mere  passage  from  one 
position  to  another  under  two  primary 
conditions. 

The  first  is,  the  due  care  of  the  troops, 
so  that  no  forces  shall  be  squandered 
uselessly  when  they  might  be  usefully 
employed;  the  second,  is  precision  in 
the  movements,  so  that  they  may  fit 
exactly.  If  we  marched  100,000  men 
in  one  single  column,  that  is,  upon 
one  road  without  intervals  of  time,  the 
rear  of  the  column  would  never  arrive  at 
the  proposed  destination  on  the  same 
day  with  the  head  of  the  column ;  we 
must  either  advance  at  an  imusually  slow 
pace,  or  the  mass  would,  like  a  thread  of 
water,  disperse  itself  in  drops ;  and  this 
dispersion,  together  with  the  excessive 
exertion  laid  upon  those  in  rear  owing 
to  the  length  of  the  column,  would 
soon  throw  everything  into  confusion. 

If  from  this  extreme  we  take  the 
opposite  direction,  we  find  that  the 
smaller  the  mass  of  troops  in  one  column 
the  greater  the  ease  and  precision  with 
which  the  march  can  be  performed.  The 


result  of  this  is  the  need  of  a  division 
quite  irrespective  of  that  division  of  an 
army  in  separate  parts  which  belongs 
to  its  position  ;  therefore,  although  the 
division  into  columns  of  march  ori- 
ginates in  the  strategic  disposition  in 
general,  it  does  not  do  so  in  every  par- 
ticular case.  A  gpreat  mass  which  is  to 
be  concentrated  at  any  one  point  must 
necessarily  be  divided  for  the  march. 
But  even  if  a  disposition  of  the  army  in 
separate  parts  causes  a  march  in  separate 
divisions,  sometimes  the  conditions  of  the 
primitive  disposition,  sometimes  those  of 
the  march,  are  paramount.  For  instance, 
if  the  disposition  of  the  troops  is  one 
made  merely  for  rest,  one  in  which  a 
battle  is  not  expected,  then  the  conditions 
of  the  march  predominate,  and  these 
conditions  are  chiefly  the  choice  of  g^ood, 
well-frequented  roads.  Keeping  in  view 
this  diflerence,  we  choose  a  road  in  the 
one  case  on  account  of  the  quarters 
and  camping  g^und,  in  the  other  we 
take  the  quarters  and  camps  such  as  they 
are,  on  account  of  the  road.     When  a 
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battle  is  expected,  and  everytliing  depends 
on  our  reacliing  a  particular  point  with  a 
mass  of  troops,  then  we  should  think 
nothing  of  getting  to  that  point  by  even 
the  worst  by-roads,  if  necessary ;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  are  still  on  the  journey  to 
the  theatre  of  war,  then  the  nearest  g^eat 
roads  are  selected  for  the  columns,  and 
we  look  out  for  the  best  quarters  and 
camps  that  can  be  got  near  them. 

Whether  the  march  is  of  the  one  kind 
or  the  other,  if  there  is  a  possibility  of  a 
combat,  that  is  within  the  whole  region 
of  actual  war,  it  is  an  invariable  rule  in 
the  modem  art  of  war  to  organise  the 
columns  so  that  the  mass  of  troops  com- 
posing each  column  is  fit  of  itself  to  en- 
gage in  an  independent  combat.  This 
condition  is  satisfied  by  the  combina- 
lion  of  the  three  arms,  by  an  organised* 
subdivision  of  the  whole,  and  by  the 
appointment  of  a  competent  commander. 
Marches,  therefore,  have  been  the  chief 
cause  of  the  new  order  of  battle,  and  they 
profit  most  by  it. 

When  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
especially  in  the  theatre  of  war  in  which 
Frederick  II.  was  eiigaged,  generals 
began  to  look  upon  movement  as  a 
principle  belong^ug  to  fighting,  and  to 
think  of  gaining  the  victory  by  the  effect 
of  unexpected  movements,  the  want  of 
an  organised  order  of  battle  caused  the 
most  complicated  and  laborious  evolu- 
tions on  a  march.  In  carrying  out  a 
movement  near  the  enemy,  an  army 
ought  to  be  always  ready  to  fight ;  but 
at  that  time  they  were  never  ready  to 
fight  unless  the  whole  army  was  collec- 
tively present,  because  nothing  less  than 
the  army  constituted  a  complete  whole. 
In  a  march  to  a  flank,  the  second  line, 
in  order  to  be  always  at  the  regulated 
distance,  that  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  first,  had  to  march  up  hill  and 
down  dale,  which  demanded  immense  ex- 
ertion, as  well  as  a  great  stock  of  local 
knowledge ;  for  where  can  one  find  two 
good  roads  running  parallel  at  a  distance 


of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  each  other  ? 
The  cavalry  on  the  wings  had  to  en- 
counter the  same  difficulties  when  the 
march  was  direct  to  the  front.  There 
was  other  difficulty  with  the  artillery, 
which  required  a  road  for  itself,  pro- 
tected by  infantry  ;  for  the  lines  of 
infantry  required  to  be  continuous 
lines,  and  the  artillery  increased  the 
length  of  their  already  long  trailing 
columns  still  more,  and  threw  all  their 
regulated  distances  into  disorder.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  read  the  dispositions 
for  marches  in  Tempelhof 's  History  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  to  be  satisfied  of  all 
these  incidents  and  of  the  restraints  thus 
imposed  on  the  action  of  war. 

But  since  then  the  modem  art  of  war 
has  subdivided  armies  on  a  reg^ar 
principle,  so  that  each  of  the  principal 
pcirts  forms  in  itself  a  complete  whole,  of 
small  proportions,  but  capable  of  acting 
in  battle  precisely  like  the  g^eat  whole, 
except  in  one  respect,  which  is,  that  the 
duration  of  its  action  must  be  shorter. 
The  consequence  of  this  change  is,  that 
even  when  it  is  intended  that  the  whole 
force  should  take  part  in  a  battle,  it 
is  no  longer  necessary  to  have  the 
columns  so  close  to  each  other  that  they 
may  unite  before  the  commencement  of 
the  combat ;  it  is  sufficient  now  if  the 
concentration  takes  place  in  the  course  of 
the  action. 

The  smaller  a  body  of  troops  the  more 
easily  it  can  be  moved,  and  therefore  the 
less  it  requires  that  subdivision  which  is 
not  a  result  of  the  separate  disposition, 
but  of  the  unwieldiness  of  the  mass. 
A  small  body,  therefore,  can  march  upon 
one  road,  and  if  it  is  to  advance  on 
several  lines  it  easily  finds  roads  near 
each  other  which  are  as  good  as  it 
requires.  The  greater  the  mass  the 
greater  becomes  the  necessity  for  sub- 
dividing, the  greater  becomes  the  number 
of  columns,  and  the  want  of  mado  roads, 
or  even  g^eat  high  roads,  consequently 
also  the  distance  of  the  columns  from 
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each  other.  Now  the  danger  of  this  suh- 
dmsion  is — arithmetically  expressed — 
in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  necessity  for  it. 
The  smaller  the  parts  are,  the  more 
readily  must  they  be  able  to  render 
assistance  to  each  other  ;  the  larger  they 
are,  the  longer  they  can  be  left  to  depend 
on  themselves.  If  we  only  call  to  mind 
what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  book 
on  this  subject,  and  also  consider  that  in 
cultivated  countries  at  a  few  miles 
distance  from  the  main  road  there  are 
always  other  tolerably  good  roads  run- 
ning in  a  parallel  direction,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that,  in  regulating  a  march,  there  are 
no  great  difficulties  which  make  rapidity 
and  precision  in  the  advance  incompatible 
with  the  proper  concentration  offeree. — 
In  a  mountainous  country  parallel  roads 
are  both  scarce,  and  the  difficulties  of 
communication  between  them  great ;  but 
the  defensive  powers  of  a  single  column 
are  very  much  greater. 

In  order  to  make  this  idea  clearer  let 
us  look  at  it  for  a  moment  in  a  concrete 
form. 

Adivisionof  8,000men,with  its  artillery 
and  other  carriages,  takes  up,  as  we  know 
by  experience  in  ordinary  cases,  a  space  of 
one  league;  if,  therefore,  two  divisions 
march  one  after  the  other  on  the  same  road, 
the  second  arrives  one  hour  after  the  first ; 
but  now,  as  said  in  the  sixth  chapter  of 
the  fourth  book,  a  division  of  this  strength 
is  quite  capable  of  maintaining  a  combat 
for  several  hours,  even  against  a  superior 
force,  and,  therefore,  supposing  the 
worst,  that  is,  supposing  the  first  had  to 
commence  a  fight  instantaneously,  still 
the  second  division  would  not  arrive  too 
late.  Further,  within  a  league  right  and 
left  of  the  road  on  which  we  march,  in 
the  cultivated  countries  of  central  Europe 
there  are,  generally,  lateral  roads  which 
can  be  used  for  a  march,  so  that  there  is 
no  necessity  to  go  across  country,  as  was 
so  often  done  in  the  Seven  Years'  War. 

Again,  it  is  known  by  experience 
that  the  head  of  a  column  composed  of 


four  divisions  and  a  reserve  of  cavalry, 
even  on  indifferent  roads,  generally  gets 
over  a  march  of  three  miles  in  eight 
hours;  now,  if  we  reckon  for  each 
division  one  league  in  depth,  and  the 
same  for  the  reserve  cavalry  and  artillery, 
then  the  whole  march  will  last  thirteen 
hours.  This  is  no  great  length  of  time, 
and  yet  in  this  case  forty  thousand  men 
would  have  marched  over  the  same  road. 
But  with  such  a  mass  as  this  we  can 
make  use  of  lateral  roads,  which  are  to  be 
found  at  a  greater  distance,  and  there- 
fore easily  shorten  the  march.  If  the 
mass  of  troops  marching  on  the  same 
road  is  still  greater  than  above  supposed, 
then  it  is  a  case  in  which  the  arrival  of 
the  whole  on  the  same  day  is  no  longer 
indispensable,  for  such  masses  never  give 
battle  now  the  moment  they  meet,  usually 
not  until  the  next  day. 

"We  have  introduced  these  concrete 
cases,  not  as  exhausting  considerations  of 
this  kind,  but  to « make  ourselves  more 
intelligible,  and  by  means  of  this  glance 
at  the  results  of  experience  to  show  that 
in  the  present  mode  of  conducting  war 
the  organisation  of  marches  no  longer 
offers  such  great  difficulties;  that  the 
most  rapid  marches,  executed  with  the 
greatest  precision,  no  longer  require 
either  that  peculiar  skill  or  that  exact 
knowledge  of  the  country  which  was 
needed  for  Frederick's  rapid  and  exact 
marches  in  the  Seven  Years'  War. 
Through  the  existing  organisation  of 
armies,  they  rather  go  on  now  almost  of 
themselves,  at  least  without  any  great  pre- 
paratory plans.  In  times  past,  battles  were 
conducted  by  mere  word  of  command, 
but  marches  required  a  regular  plan, 
now  the  order  of  battle  requires  the  lat- 
ter, and  for  a  march  the  word  of  com- 
mand almost  suffices. 

As  is  well  known,  all  marches  are  either 
perpendicular  [to  the  front]  or  parallel. 
The  latter,  also  called  flank  marches,  alter 
the  geometrical  position  of  the  divisions ; 
those  parts  which,  in  position,  were  in 
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line,  will  follow  one  another,  and  viee 
wrta.  Now,  although  the  line  of  march 
may  he  at  any  angle  with  the  front, 
still  the  order  of  the  march  must  de- 
cidedly be  of  one  or  other  of  these 
classes. 

This  geometrical  alteration  could  only 
be  completely  carried  out  by  tactics,  and 
by  it  only  through  the  file-march  as 
it  is  called,  which,  with  great  masses,  is 
impossible.  Far  less  is  it  possible  for  stra- 
tegy to  do  it.  The  parts  which  changed 
their  geometrical  relation  in  the  old 
order  of  battle  were  only  the  centre  and 
wings  ;  in  the  new  they  are  the  divisions 
of  the  first  rank — corps,  divisions,  or 
even  brigades,  according  to  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  army.  Now,  the  consequences 
above  deduced  from  the  new  order  of 
battle  have  an  influence  here  also,  for  as  it 
is  no  longer  so  necessary,  as  formerly, 
that  the  whole  army  shoidd  be  assembled 
before  action  commences,  therefore  the 
greater  care  is  taken  that  those  troops 
which  march  together  form  one  whole 
(a  unit).  If  two  divisions  were  so  placed 
that  one  formed  the  reserve  to  the  other, 
and  that  they  were  to  advance  against 
the  enemy  upon  two  roads,  no  one  would 
think  of  sending  a  portion  of  each  divi- 
sion by  each  of  the  roads,  but  a  road 
wotdd  at  once  be  assigned  to  each  divi- 
sion ;  they  would  therefore  march  side  by 
side,  and  each  general  of  division  would 
be  left  to  provide  a  reserve  for  himself  in 
case  of  a  combat.  Unity  of  command  is 
much  more  important  than  the  original 
geometrical  relation ;  if  the  divisions 
reach  their  new  position  without  a  com- 
bat, they  can  resume  their  previous  re- 
lations. Much  less  if  two  divisions, 
standing  together,  are  to  make  a  parallel 
(flank)  march  upon  two  roads  should  we 
think  of  placing  the  second  line  or  re- 
serve of  each  division  on  the  rear  road ; 
instead  of  that,  we  should  allot  to  each 
of  the  divisions  one  of  the  roads,  and 
therefore  during  the  march  consider  one 
division  as  forming  the  reserve  to  the 
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other.  If  an  army  in  four  divisions,  of 
which  three  form  the  front  line  and  the 
fourth  the  reserve,  is  to  march  against 
the  enemy  in  that  order,  then  it  is  natural 
to  assign  a  road  to  each  of  the  divisions 
in  front,  and  cause  the  reserve  to  follow 
the  centre.  If  there  are  not  three  roads 
at  a  suitable  distance  apart,  then  we  need 
not  hesitate  at  once  to  march  upon  two 
roads,  as  no  serious  inconvenience  can 
arise  from  so  doing. 

It  is  the  same  in  the  opposite  case,  the 
flank  march. 

Another  point  is  the  march  ofiP  of 
columns  from  the  right  flank  or  left. 
In  parallel  marches  (marches  to  a  flank) 
the  thing  is  plain  in  itself.  No  one 
would  march  off  from  the  right  to 
make  a  movement  to  the  left  flank.  In 
a  march  to  the  front  or  rear,  the  order  of 
march  should  properly  be  chosen  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  roads 
in  respect  to  the  future  line  of  deploy- 
ment. This  may  also  be  done  frequently 
in  tactics,  as  its  spaces  are  smaller,  and 
therefore  a  survey  of  the  geometrical 
relations  can  be  more  easily  taken. 
In  strategy  it  is  quite  impossible,  and 
therefore  although  we  have  seen  here  and 
there  a  certain  analogy  brought  over 
into  strategy  from  tactics,  it  was  mere 
pedantry.  Formerly  the  whole  order 
of  march  was  a  purely  t€U)tical  aflair, 
because  the  army  on  a  march  re- 
mained always  an  indivisible  whole, 
and  looked  to  nothing  but  a  combat 
of  the  whole  ;  yet  nevertheless  Schwerin, 
for  example,  when  he  marched  off  from 
his  position  near  Brandeis,  on  the  5th  of 
May,  could  not  tell  whether  his  future 
field  of  battle  would  be  on  his  right  or 
left,  and  on  this  account  he  was  obliged 
to  make  his  famous  countermarch. 

If  an  army  in  the  old  order  of  battle 
advanced  against  the  enemy  in  four 
columns,  the  cavalry  in  the  first  and 
second  lines  on  each  wing  formed  the 
two  exterior  columns,  the  two  lines  of 
infantry  composing  the  wings  formed  the 
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two  central  columns.  Now  these  columns 
could  march  off  all  from  the  right  or  all 
from  the  left,  or  the  right  wing  from  the 
right,  the  left  wing  from  the  left,  or  the 
left  from  the  right,  and  the  right  from  the 
left.  In  the  latter  case  it  would  have 
been  called  **  double  column  from  the 
centre."  But  all  these  forms,  although 
they  ought  to  have  had  a  relation  directly 
to  the  future  deployment,  were  really  all 
quite  indifferent  in  that  respect.  When 
Frederick  the  Great  entered  on  the  battle 
of  Leuthen,  his  army  had  been  marched 
off  by  wings  from  the  right  in  four 
columns,  therefore  the  wonderful  transi- 
tion to  a  march  off  in  order  of  battle,  as 
described  by  all  writers  of  history,  was 
done  with  the  greatest  ease,  because  it 
happened  that  the  king  chose  to  attack 
the  left  wing  of  the  Austrians ;  had  he 
wanted  to  turn  their  right,  he  must  have 
countermarched  his  army,  as  he  did  at 
Prague. 

If  these  forms  did  not  meet  that  ob- 
ject in  those  days,  they  would  be  mere 
trifling  as  regards  it  now.  We  know 
now  just  as  little  as  formerly  the  situa- 
tion of  the  future  battle-field  in  refer- 
ence to  the  road  we  take ;  and  the  little 
loss  of  time  occasioned  by  marching  off 
in  inverted  order  is  now  infinitely  less  im- 
portant than  formerly.  The  new  order  of 
battle  has  frirther  a  beneficial  influence  in 
this  respect,  that  it  is  now  immaterial 
which  division  arrives  first  or  which 
brigade  is  brought  under  fire  first. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  march 
off  from  the  right  or  left  is  of  no  conse- 
quence now,  otherwise  than  that  when  it 
is  done  alternately  it  tends  to  equalise  the 
fatigue  which  the  troops  undergo.  This, 
which  is  the  only  object,  is  certainly  an 
important  one  for  retaining  both  modes 
of  marching  off  with  large  bodies. 

The  advance  from  the  centre  as  a  de- 
finite evolution  naturally  comes  to  an  end 
on  account  of  what  has  just  been  stated, 


and  can  only  take  place  accidentally.  An 
advance  frora  the  centre  by  one  and  the 
same  column  in  strategy  is,  in  point  of 
fact,  nonsense,  for  it  supposes  a  double 
road. 

The  order  of  march  belongs,  more- 
over, more  to  the  province  of  tac- 
tics than  to  that  of  strategy,  for  it 
is  the  division  of  a  whole  into  parts, 
which,  after  the  march,  are  once  more 
to  resume  the  state  of  a  whole.  As, 
however,  in  modern  warfare  the  formal 
connection  of  the  parts  is  not  required  to 
be  constcmtly  kept  up  during  a  march, 
but  on  the  contrary,  the  parts  during  the 
march  may  become  farther  separated, 
and  therefore  be  left  more  to  their  own  re- 
sources, therefore  it  is  much  easier  now  for 
independent  combats  to  happen  in  which 
the  parts  have  to  sustain  themselves,  and 
which,  therefore  must  be  reckoned  as 
complete  combats  in  themselves,  and  on 
that  account  we  have  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  say  so  much  on  the  subject. 

Further,  an  order  of  battle  in  three 
parts  in  juxtaposition  being,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  second*  chapter  of  this  book, 
the  most  natural  where  no  special  object 
predominates,  from,  that  results  also  that 
the  order  of  march  in  three  columns  is 
the  most  natural 

It  only  remains  to  observe  that  the 
notion  of  a  column  in  strategy  does  not 
found  itself  mainly  on  the  line  of  march 
of  one  body  of  troops.  The  term  is  used 
in  strategy  to  designate  masses  of  troops 
marching  on  the  same  road  on  different 
days  as  well.  For  the  division  into 
columns  is  made  chiefly  to  shorten  and 
facilitate  the  march,  as  a  smcJl  number 
marches  quicker  and  more  conveniently 
than  large  bodies.  But  this  end  may, 
be  attained  by  marching  troops  on 
different  days,,  as  well  as  by  marching 
them  on  different  roads. 


*  6Ui  Chap.  P--TB. 
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Besfectinq  the  length  of  a  march  and 
the  time  it  requires,  it  is  natural  for  us 
to  depend  on  the  general  restdte  of  ex- 
{>erience. 

For  our  modem  armies  it  has  long 
been  settled  that  a  march  of  three  miles 
should  be  the  usual  day's  work  which, 
on  long  distances,  may  be  set  down  as 
an  average  distance  of  two  miles  per  day, 
allowing  for  the  necessary  rest  days,  to 
make  such  repairs  of  all  kinds  as  may 
be  required. 

Such  a  march  in  a  level  country,  and 
on  tolerable  roads  will  occupy  a  division 
of  8,000  men  from  eight  to  ten  hours;  in 
a  hilly  country  from  ten  to  twelve  hours. 
If  several  divisions  are  united  in  one 
column,  the  march  will  occupy  a  couple 
of  hours  longer,  without  taking  into  ac- 
count the  intervals  which  must  elapse 
between  the  departure  of  the  first  and 
succeeding  divisions. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  day  is  pretty 
well  occupied  with  such  a  march ;  that  the 
fatigue  endured  by  a  soldier  loaded  with 
his  pack  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  is  not  to 
be  judged  of  by  that  of  an  ordinary 
journey  of  three  miles  on  foot  which  a 
person,  on  tolerable  roads,  might  easily 
get  over  in  five  hours. 

The  longest  marches  to  be  found  in  ex- 
ceptional instances  are  of  five,  or  at  most 
six  miles  a  day ;  for  a  continuance  four. 

A  march  of  five  miles  requires  a  halt 
for  several  hours ;  and  a  division  of  8,000 
men  will  not  do*it,  even  on  a  good  road, 
in  less  than  sixteen  hours.  If  the  march 
is  one  of  six  miles,  and  that  there  are 
several  divisions  in  the  column,  we  may 
reckon  upon  at  least  twenty  hours. 

We  here  mean  the  march  of  a  number 


of  whole  divisions  at  once,  from  one  camp 
to  another,  for  that  is  the  usual  form  of 
marches  made  on  a  theati'e  of  war.  When 
several  divisions  are  to  march  in  one 
column,  the  first  division  to  move  is  as- 
sembled and  marched  off  earlier  than 
the  rest,  and  therefore  arrives  at  its 
camping  ground  so  much  the  sooner. 
At  the  same  time  this  difference  can  still 
never  amount  to  the  whole  time,  which 
corresponds  to  the  depth  of  a  division  on 
the  line  of  march,  and  which  is  so  weU  ex- 
pressed in  French,  as  the  time  it  requires 
for  its  decoulement  (nmning  down).  The 
soldier  is,  therefore,  saved  very  little 
fatigue  in  this  way,  and  every  march  is 
very  much  lengthened  in  duration  in  pro- 
portion as  the  number  of  troops  to  be 
moved  increases.  To  assemble  and  march 
off  the  different  brigades  of  a  division, 
in  like  manner  at  different  times,  is  seldom 
practicable,  and  for  that  reason  we  have 
taken  the  division  itself  as  the  unit. 

In  long  distances,  when  troops  march 
from  one  cantonment  into  another,  and 
go  over  the  road  in  small  bodies,  and 
without  points  of  assembly,  the  distance 
they  go  over  daily  may  certainly  be  in- 
creased, and  in  point  of  fact  it  is  so,  from 
the  necessary  detours  in  getting  to  quar- 
ters. 

But  those  marches,  on  which  troops 
have  to  assemble  daily  in  divisions,  or 
perhaps  in  corps,  and  have  an  additional 
move  to  get  into  quarters,  take  up  the 
most  time,  and  are  only  advisable  in  rich 
countries,  and  where  the  masses  of  troops 
are  not  too  large,  as  in  such  cases  the 
greater  facilility  of  subsistence  and  the 
advantage  of  the  shelter  which  the  troops 
obtain  compensate    sufficiently   for   the 
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fatig;ue  of  a  longer  march.  The  Prussian 
army  undoubtedly  pursued  a  wrong  sys- 
tem in  their  retreat  in  1806  in  taking  up 
quarters  for  the  troops  every  night  on 
account  of  subsistence.  They  could  have 
procured  subsistence  in  bivouacs,  and  the 
army  would  not  have  been  obliged  to 
spend  fourteen  days  in  getting  over  fifty 
miles  of  ground,  which,  after  all,  they 
only  accomplished  by  extreme  efforts. 

If  a  bad  road  or  a  hilly  country 
has  to  be  marched  over,  all  these 
calculations  as  to  time  and  distance 
undergo  such  modifications  that  it  is 
difficult  to  estimate,  with  any  certainty, 
in  any  particular  case,  the  time  required 
for  a  march ;  much  less,  thon^  can  any 
general  theory  be  established.  All  that 
theory  can  do  is  to  direct  attention  to  the 
liability  to  error  with  which  we  are  here 
beset.  To  avoid  it  the  most  careful  cal- 
culation is  necessary,  and  a  large  margin 
for  unforeseen  delays.  The  influence  of 
weather  and  condition  of  the  troops  also 
come  into  consideration. 

Since  the  doing  away  with  tents  and 
the  introductioQ  of  the  system  of  subsist- 
ing troops  by  compulsory  demands  for 
provisions  on  the  spot, the  baggage  of  an 
army  has  been  very  sensibly  diminished, 
and  as  a  natural  and  most  important 
consequence  we  look  first  for  an  accelera- 
tion in  the  movements  of  an  army,  and, 
therefore,  of  course,  an  increase  in  the 
length  of  the  day's  march.  This,  how- 
ever, is  only  realised  under  certain 
circumstances. 

Marches  within  the  theatre  of  war 
have  been  very  little  accelerated  by  this 
means,  for  it  is  well  known  that  for 
many  years  whenever  the  object  required 
marches  of  unusual  length  it  has  always 
been  the  practice  to  leave  the  baggage 
behind  or  send  it  on  beforehand,  and, 
generally,  to  keep  it  separate  from  the 
troops  during  the  continuance  of  such 
movements,  and  it  had  in  general  no 
influence  on  the  movement,  because  as 
soon  as  it  was  out  of  the  way,  and  ceased 


to  be  a  direct  impediment,  no  further 
trouble  was  taken  about  it,  whatever 
damage  it  might  suffer  in  that  way. 
Marches,  therefore,  took  place  in  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  which  even  now 
cannot  be  surpassed ;  as  an  instance  we 
cite  Lascy's  march  in  1760,  when  he  had 
to  support  the  diversion  of  the  Russians 
on  Berlin,  on  that  occasion  he  got  over 
the  road  from  Schweidnitz  to  Berlin 
through  Lusatia,  a  distance  of  forty-five 
miles,  in  ten  days,  averaging,  therefore, 
4^  miles  a  day,  which,  for  a  corps  of 
15,000,  would  be  an  extraordinary  march 
even  in  these  days. 

On  the  other  hand,  through  the  new 
method  of  supplying  troops  the  move- 
ments of  armies  have  acquired  a  new 
retarding  principle.  If  troops  have  partly 
to  procure  supplies  for  themselves,  which 
often  happens,  then  they  require  more 
time  for  the  service  of  supply  than  would 
be  necessary  merely  to  receive  rations 
from  provision  wagons.  Besides  this, 
on  marches  of  considerable  duration 
troops  cannot  be  encamped  in  such  large 
numbers  at  any  one  point ;  the  divisions 
must  be  separated  from  one  another,  in 
order  the  more  easily  to  manage  for 
them.  Lastly,  it  almost  always  happens 
that  it  is  necessary  to  place  part  of 
the  army,  particularly  the  cavalry,  in. 
quarters.  All  this  occasions  on  the  whole 
a  sensible  delay.  We  find,  therefore, 
that  Buonaparte  in  pursuit  of  the 
Prussians  in  1806,  with  a  view  to  cut 
off  their  retreat,  and  Bliicher  in  1815,  in 
pursuit  of  the  French,  with  a  like  object, 
only  accomplished  thirty  miles  in  ten 
days,  a  rate  which  Frederick  the  Great 
was  able  to  attain  in  his  marches  from 
Saxony  to  Silesia  and  back,  notwith- 
standing all  the  train  that  he  had  to 
carry  with  him. 

At  the  same  time  the  mobility  and 
handiness,  if  we  may  use  such  an 
expression,  of  the  parts  of  an  army,  botli 
great  and  small,  on  the  theatre  of  war 
have    very  perceptibly  gained   by  the 
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diminution  of  baggage.  Partly,  inasmuch 
as  while  the  number  of  cavalrj  and  guns 
is  the  same,  there  are  fewer  horses,  and 
therefore,  there  is  less  forage  required ; 
partly,  inasmuch  as  we  are  no  longer  so 
much  tied  to  any  one  position,  because 
we  have  not  to  be  for  ever  looking 
after  a  long  train  of  baggage  dragging 
after  us. 

Marches  such  as  that,  which,  after 
raising  the  siege  of  Olmiitz,  1758, 
Frederick  the  Great  made  with  4,000 
carriages,  the  escort  of  which  employed 
half  his  army  broken  up  into  single  bat- 


talions and  companies,  could  not  be 
effected  now  in  presence  of  even  the  most 
timid  adversary. 

On  long  marches,  as  from  the  Tagus 
to  the  Niemen,  that  lightening  of  the 
army  is  more  sensibly  felt,  for  although 
the  usual  measure  of  the  day's  march 
remains  the  same  on  account  of  the  car- 
riages still  remaining,  yet,  in  cases  of 
great  urgency,  we  can  exceed  that  usual 
measure  at  a  less  sacrifice. 

Generally  the  diminution  of  baggage 
tends  more  to  a  saving  of  power  than  to 
the  acceleration  of  movement. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


MARCHES  (Contixited). 


Ws  have  now  to  consider  the  destructive 
influence  which  marches  have  upon  an 
army.  It  is  so  great  that  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  active  principle  of  destruc- 
tion, just  as  much  as  the  combat. 

One  single  moderate  march  does  not 
wear  down  the  instrument,  but  a  succes- 
sion of  even  moderate  marches  is  certain 
to  tell  upon  it,  and  a  succession  of  severe 
ones  will,  of  course,  do  so  much  sooner. 

At  the  actual  scene  of  war,  want  of 
food  and  shelter,  bad  broken-up  roads, 
and  the  nec^assity  of  being  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  readiness  for  battle,  are  causes 
of  an  excessive  strain  upon  our  means, 
by  which  men,  cattle,  carriages  of  every 
description  as  well  as  clothing  are  ruined. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  a  long  rest 
does  not  suit  the  physical  health  of  an 
army ;  that  at  such  a  time  there  is  more 
sickness  than  during  moderate  activity. 
No  doubt  sickness  will  and  does  occur 
if  soldiers  are  packed  too  close  in  confined 
quarters;    but  the  same    thing  would 


occur  if  these  were  quarters  taken  up  on 
the  march,  and  the  want  of  air  and  exer- 
cise can  never  be  the  cause  of  such  sick- 
nesses, as  it  is  so  easy  to  give  the  soldier 
both  by  means  of  his  exercises. 

Only  think  for  a  moment,  when  the 
organism  of  a  human  being  is  in  a 
disordered  and  fainting  state,  what  a 
difference  it  must  make  to  him  whether 
he  falls  sick  in  a  house  or  is  seized  in 
the  middle  of  a  high  road,  up  to  his 
knees  in  mud,  under  torrents  of  rain,  and 
loaded  with  a  knapsack  on  his  back; 
even  if  he  is  in  a  camp  he  can  soon  be 
sent  to  the  next  village,  and  will  not 
be  entirely  without  medical  assistance, 
whilst  on  a  march  he  must  be  for  hours 
without  any  assistance,  and  then  be  made 
to  drag  himself  along  for  miles  as  a 
straggler.  How  many  trifling  illnesses 
by  that  means  become  serious,  how 
many  serious  ones  become  mortal.  Let 
us  consider  how  an  ordinary  march  in 
the  dust,  and  under  the  burning  rays  of 
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a  summer  Bun  may  produce  the  most 
excessive  heat,  in  which  state,  suffering 
from  intolerable  thirst,  the  soldier  then 
rushes  to  the  fresh  spring  of  water,  to 
bring  back  for  himself  sickness  and 
death. 

It  is  not  our  object  by  these  reflections 
to  recommend  less  activity  in  war ;  the 
instrument  is  there  for  use,  and  if  the 
use  wears  away  the  instrument  that  is 
only  in  the  natural  order  of  things  ;  we 
only  wish  to  see  every  thing  put  in  its 
right  place,  and  to  oppose  that  theore> 
tical  bombast  according  to  which  tha 
most  astonishing  surprises  the  most 
rapid  movements,  the  most  incessant 
activity  cost  nothing,  and  are  painted  as 
rich  mines  which  the  indolence  of  the 
general  leaves  unworked.  It  is  very 
much  the  same  with  these  mines  as  with 
those  from  which  gold  and  silver  are  ob- 
tained ;  nothing  is  seen  but  the  produce, 
and  no  one  asks  about  the  value  of  the 
work  which  has  brought  this  produce  to 
light. 

On  long  marches  outside  a  theatre  of 
war,  the  conditions  under  which  the 
march  is  made  are  no  doubt  usually 
easier,  and  the  daily  losses  smaller, 
but  on  that  account  men  with  the 
slightest  sickness  are  generally  lost  to 
the  army  for  some  time,  as  it  is  difficult  for 
convalescents  to  overtake  an  army  con- 
stantly advancing. 

Amongst  the  cavalry  the  number  of 
lame  horses  and  horses  with  sore  backs 
rises  in  an  increasing  ratio,  and  amongst 
the  carriages  many  break  down  or 
require  repair.  It  never  fails,  therefore, 
that  at  the  end  of  a  march  of  100  miles  or 
more,  an  army  arrives  much  weakened, 
particularly  as  regards  its  cavalry  and 
train. 

If  such  marches  are  necessary  on  the 
theatre  of  war,  that  is  under  the  eyes  of 
the  enemy,  then  that  disadvantage  is 
added  to  the  other,  and  from  the  two 
combined  the  losses  with  large  masses 
of  troops,  and  under  conditions  otherwise 


unfavourable  may  amount  to  something 
incredible. 

Only  a  couple  of  examples  in  order  to 
illustrate  our  ideas. 

When  Buonaparte  crossed  the  Niemen 
on  24th  June,  1812,  the  enormous  centre 
of  his  army  with  which  he  subsequently 
marched  against  Moscow  numbered 
801,000  men.  At  Smolensk,  on  the  15th 
August,  he  detached  13,500,  leaving,  it  is 
to  be  supposed,  287,500.  The  actual  state 
of  his  army  however  at  that  date  was 
only  182,000;  he  had  therefore  lost 
105,000.*  Bearing  in  mind  that  up  to 
that  time  only  two  eng^ements  to  speak 
of  had  taken  place,  one  between  Davoust 
and  Bragathion,  the  other  between 
Murat  and  Tolstoy-Osterman,  we  may 
put  down  the  losses  of  the  French  army 
in  action  at  10,000  men  at  most,  and 
therefore  the  losses  in  sick  and  stragglers 
within  fifty-two  days  on  a  march  of  about 
seventy  miles  direct  to  his  front,  amounted 
to  95,000,  that  is  a  third  part  of  the 
whole  army. 

Three  weeks  later,  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Borodino,  the  loss  amounted  to 
144,000  (including  the  casualties  in  the 
battle),  and  eight  days  after  that  again, 
at  Moscow,  the  number  was  198,000.  The 
losses  of  this  army  in  general  were  at  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign  at  the 
rate  of  y^^y  daily,  subsequently  they  rose 
to  -r^,  and  in  the  last  period  they  in- 
creased to  ^  of  the  original  strengdi. 

The  movement  of  Napoleon  frx)m  the 
passage  of  the  Niemen  up  to  Moscow 
certainly  may  be  called  a  persistent  one ; 
still,  we  must  not  forget  that  it  lasted 
eighty-two  days,  in  which  time  he  only- 
accomplished  120  miles,  and  that  the 
French  army  upon  two  occasions  made 
regular  halts,  once  at  Wilna  for  about 
fourteen  days,  and  the  other  time  at 
Witebsk  for  about  eleven  days,  during 
which  periods  many  stragglers  had  time 

*  All  these  figures  are  taken  from  Chambray. 
Yergl.  Bd.  yii.    2^  Auflage,  {  80,  ff. 
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to  rejoin.  This  fourteen  weeks'  advance 
was  not  made  at  the  worst  season  of  the 
year,  nor  over  the  worst  of  roads,  for 
it  was  summer,  and  the  roads  along 
which  they  marched  were  mostly  sand. 
It  was  the  immense  mass  of  troops 
collected  on  one  road,  the  want  of  suf- 
ficient subsistence,  and  an  enemy  who 
was  on  the  retreat,  but  by  no  means  in 
flighty  which  were  the  adverse  conditions. 

Of  the  retreat  of  the  French  army 
firom  Moscow  to  the  Niemen,  we  shaU  say 
nothing,  but  this  we  may  mention,  that 
the  Hussian  army  following  them  left 
Kaluga  120,000  strong,  and  reached 
Wilna  with  30,000.  Every  one  knows 
how  few  men  were  lost  in  actual  combats 
during  that  period. 

One  more  example  from  Bliicher's 
campaign  of  1813  in  Silesia  and  Saxony, 


a  campaign  very  remarkable  not  for  any 
long  march  but  for  the  amount  of  march- 
ing to  and  fro.  York's  corps  of  Blucher'a 
army  began  this  campaign  16th  August 
about  40,000  strong,  and  was  reduced  to 
12,000  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  19th  Oc- 
tober. The  principal  combats  which  this 
corps  fought  at  Goldberg,  Lowenberg, 
on  the  Katsbach,  at  Wartenburg,  and 
Mockem  (Leipsic)  cost  it  on  the  authority 
of  the  best  writers,  12,000  men.  Accord- 
ing to  that  their  losses  from  other  causes- 
in  eight  weeks  amounted  to  16,000,  or 
two-ftfths  of  the  whole. 

We  must,  therefore,  make  up  our  minds 
to  great  wear  and  tear  of  our  own  forces, 
if  we  are  to  carry  on  a  war  rich  in  move- 
ments, we  must  arrange  the  rest  of  our 
plan  accordingly,  and  above  aU  things 
the  reinforcements  which  are  to  follow. 
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Ik  the  modem  system  of  war  cantonments 
have  become  again  indispensable,  because 
neither  tents  nor  a  complete  military  train 
make  an  army  independent  of  them.  Huts 
and  open-air  camps  (bivouacs  as  they  are 
called),  however  far  such  arrangements 
may  be  carried,  can  still  never  become  the 
usual  way  of  locating  troops  without  sick- 
ness gaining  the  upper  hand,  and  prema- 
turely exhausting  their  strength,  sooner  or 
later,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather 
orclimate.  Thecampaign inKussiain  1812 
is  one  of  the  few  in  which,  in  a  very 
severe  climate,  the  troops,  during  the  six 
months  that  it  lasted  hardly  ever  lay  in 
cantonments.    But  what  was  the  conse- 


quence of  this  extreme  effqrt,  which  should 
be  called  an  extravagance,  if  that  term 
was  not  much  more  applicable  to  the 
political  conception  of  the  enterprise  ! 

Two  things  interfere  with  the  occupa- 
tion of  cantonments — the  proximity  of 
the  enemy,  and  the  rapidity  of  movement. 
For  these  reasons  they  are  quitted  as 
soon  as  the  decision  approaches,  and  can- 
not be  again  taken  up  until  the  decision 
is  over. 

In  modem  wars,  that  is,  in  all  campaigns 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years  which  oc- 
cur to  us  at  this  moment,  the  military  ele- 
ment has  acted  with  full  energy.  Nearly 
all  that  was  possible  has  generally  been 
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done  in  tliem,  as  far  as  regards  activity 
and  the  utmost  effort  of  force ;  but  all 
these  campaigns  have  been  of  short  dura- 
tion, they  have  seldom  exceeded  half  a 
year ;  in  most  of  them  a  few  months  suf- 
ficed to  bring  matters  to  a  crisiSi  that  is, 
to  a  point  where  the  vanquished  enemy 
saw  himself  compelled  to  sue  for  an  ar- 
mistice or  at  once  for  peace,  or  to  a  point 
where,  on  the  conqueror's  part,  the  im- 
petus of  victory  had  exhausted  itself. 
During  this  period  of  extreme  effort  there 
could  be  little  question  of  cantonments, 
for  even  in  the  victorious  march  of  the 
pursuer,  if  there  was  no  longer  any  dan- 
ger, the  rapidity  of  movement  made  that 
kind  of  relief  impossible. 

But  when  from  any  cause  the  course 
of  events  is  less  impetuous,  when  a  more 
even  oscillation  and  balancing  of  forces 
takes  place,  then  the  housing  of  troops 
must  again  become  a  foremost  subject  for 
attention.  This  want  has  some  influence 
even  on  the  conduct  of  war  itself,  partly 
in  this  way,  that  we  seek  to  gain  more 
time  and  security  by  a  stronger  system 
of  outposts,  by  a  more  considerable  ad- 
vanced guard  thrown  further  forward ; 
and  partly  in  this  way,  that  our  measures 
are  governed  more  by  the  richness  and 
fertility  of  the  country  than  by  the  tacti- 
cal advantages  which  the  ground  affords 
in  the  geometrical  relations  of  lines  and 
points.  A  commercial  town  of  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  a  road  thickly 
studded  with  large  villages  or  flourishing 
towns  give  such  facilities  for  the  assem- 
bling in  one  position  large  bodies  of 
troops,  and  this  concentration  gives  such 
a  freedom  and  such  a  latitude  for  move- 
ment as  fully  compensate  for  the  advan- 
tages which  the  better  situation  of  some 
point  may  otherwise  present. 

On  the  form  to  be  followed  in  arrang- 
ing cantonments  we  have  only  a  few  ob- 
servations to  make,  as  this  subject  belongs 
for  the  most  part  to  tactics. 

The  housing  of  troops  comes  under 
two  heads,  inasmuch  as  it  can  either  be 


the  main  point  or  only  a  secondary  con* 
sideration.  If  the  disposition  of  the 
troops  in  the  course  of  a  campaign  is 
regulated  by  grounds  purely  tactical  and 
strategical,  and  if,  as  is  done  more  espe- 
cially with  cavaliy,  they  are  directed  for 
their  comfort  to  occupy  the  quarters 
available  in  the  vicinity  of  the  point  of 
concentration  of  the  army,  then  the  quar- 
ters are  subordinate  considerations  and 
substitutes  for  camps ;  they  must,  there- 
fore, be  chosen  within  such  a  radius  that 
the  troops  can  reach  the  point  of  assembly 
in  good  time.  But  if  an  army  takes  up 
quarters  to  rest  and  refresh,  then  the 
housing  of  the  troops  is  the  main  point, 
and  otiber  measures,  consequently  also 
the  selection  of  the  particular  point  of 
assembly,  will  be  influenced  by  that 
object. 

The  first  question  for  examination  here 
is  as  to  the  general  form  of  tlie  canton- 
ments as  a  whole.  The  usual  form  is 
that  of  a  very  long  oval,  a  mere  widen- 
ing as  it  were  of  the  tactical  order  of 
battle.  The  point  of  assembly  for  the 
army  is  in  front,  the  head-quarters  in 
rear.  Now  these  three  arrangements 
are,  in  point  of  fact,  adverse,  indeed 
almost  opposed,  to  the  safe  assembly  of 
the  army  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

The  more  the  cantonments  form  a 
square,  or  rather  a  circle,  the  quicker  the 
troops  can  concentrate  at  one  point,  that 
is  the  centre.  The  farther  the  place  of 
assembly  is  placed  in  rear,  the  longer  the 
enemy  will  be  in  reaching  it,  and,  there- 
fore, the  more  time  is  left  us  to  assemble. 
A  point  of  assembly  in  rear  of  the  can- 
tonments can  never  be  in  danger.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  farther  the  head- 
quarters are  in  advance,  so  much  the 
sooner  reports  arrive,  therefore  so  much 
the  better  is  the  commander  informed  of 
everything.  At  the  same  time,  the  first 
named  arrangements  are  not  devoid  of 
points  which  deserve  some  attention. 

By  the  extension  of  cantonments  in 
width,  we  have  in  view  the  protection  of 
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the  country  which  would  otherwise  be  laid 
under  contributions  by  the  enemy.  But 
this  motive  is  neither  thoroughly  sound, 
nor  is  it  very  important.  It  is  only  sound 
as  far  as  regards  the  country  on  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  wings,  but  does  not  apply 
at  all  to  intermediate  spaces  existing  be- 
tween separate  divisions  of  the  army,  if 
the  quarters  of  those  divisions  are  drawn 
closer  round  their  point  of  assembly,  for 
no  enemy  will  then  venture  into  those 
intervals  of  space.  And  it  is  not  very 
important,  because  there  are  simpler 
means  of  shielding  the  districts  in  our 
vicinity  from  the  enemy's  requisitions 
than  scattering  the  army  itself. 

The  placing  of  the  point  of  assembly 
in  front  is  with  a  view  to  covering  the 
quarters,  for  the  following  reasons  : — 
In  the  first  place,  a  body  of  troops,  sud- 
denly called  to  arms,  always  leaves  be- 
hind it  in  cantonments  a  tail  of  stragglers 
— sick,  baggage,  provisions,  etc.,  etc.— 
which  may  easily  fall  into  the  enemy's 
hands  if  the  point  of  assembly  is  placed 
in  rear.  In  the  second  place,  we  have  to 
apprehend  that  if  tha  enemy  with  some 
bodies  of  cavalry  passes  by  the  advanced 
guard,  or  if  it  is  defeated  in  any  way,  he 
may  fall  upon  scattered  regiments  or 
battalions.  If  he  encounters  a  force 
drawn  up  in  good  order,  although  it  is 
weak,  and  in  the  end  must  be  over- 
powered, still  he  is  brought  to  a  stop, 
and  in  that  way  time  is  gained. 

As  respects  the  position  of  the  head- 
quarters, it  is  generally  supposed  that  it 
cannot  be  made  too  secure. 

According  to  these  different  considera- 
tions, we  may  conclude  that  the  best 
arrangement  for  districts  of  cantonments 
is  where  they  take  an  oblong  form,  ap- 
proaching the  square  or  circle,  have  the 
point  of  assembly  in  the  centre,  and  the 
head-quarters  placed  on  the  front  line, 
well  protected  by  considerable  masses  of 
troops. 

What  we  have  said  as  to  covering  of 
the  wings  in  treating  of  the  disposition  of 


the  army  in  general,  applies  here  also ; 
therefore  corps  detached  from  the  main 
body,  right  and  left,  although  intended 
to  fight  in  conjunction  with  the  rest,  will 
have  particular  points  of  assembly  of  their 
own  in  the  same  line  with  the  main  body. 

Now,  if  we  reflect  that  the  nature  of 
a  country,  on  the  one  hand,  by  favour- 
able features  in  the  ground  determines 
the  most  natural  point  of  assembly,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  My  the  positions  of 
towns  and  villages  determines  the  most 
suitable  situation  for  cantonments,  then 
we  must  perceive  how  very  rarely  any 
geometrical  form  can  be  decisive  in 
our  present  subject.  But  yet  it  was 
necessary  to  direct  attention  to  it,  be- 
cause, like  all  general  laws,  it  affects 
the  generality  of  cases  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree. 

What  now  remains  to  be  said  as  to  an 
advantageous  position  for  cantonments  is 
that  they  should  be  taken  up  behind 
some  natural  obstacle  of  ground  afford- 
ing cover,  whilst  the  sides  next  the  enemy 
can  be  watched  by  small  but  numerous 
detached  parties  ;  or  they  may  be  taken  up 
behind  fortresses,  which,  when  circum- 
stances prevent  any  estimate  being  formed 
of  the  strength  of  their  garrisons,  impose 
upon  the  enemy  a  greater  feeling  of  re- 
spect and  and  caution. 

We  reserve  the  subject  of  winter  quar- 
ters, covered  by  defensive  works  for  a 
separate  article. 

The  quarters  taken  up  by  troops  on  a 
march  differ  from  those  called  standing 
cantonments  in  this  way,  that,  in  order 
to  save  the  troops  from  unnecessary 
marching,  cantonments  on  a  march  are 
taken  up  as  much  as  possible  along  the 
lines  of  march,  and  are  not  at  any  con- 
siderable distance  on  either  side  of  these 
roads ;  if  their  extension  in  this  sense  does 
not  exceed  a  short  day's  march,  the  ar- 
rangement is  not  one  at  all  unfavourable 
to  the  quick  concentration  of  the  army. 

In  all  cases  in  presence  of  the  enemy, 
according  to  the  technical  phrase  in  use. 
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that  IB  in  all  Cftses  where  there  is  no  con- 
aiderable  interval  between  the  advance 
(fuards  of  the  two  armies  reBpecttvely,  the 
extent  of  the  cantonmeata  and  the  time 
required  to  aBeemble  the  army  determine 
the  strength  and  position  of  the  advanced 
guard  and  outpoatB ;  but  when  these  must 
be  suited  to  the  enemy  end  circumstances, 
then,  on  the  contrary,  the  extent  of  the 
(»ntonments  must  depend  on  the  time 
which  we  can  count  upon  by  the  resist- 
ance of  the  advance  guard. 

In  the  third*  chapter  of  this  booh,  ve 
have  stated  how  this  resistance,  in  the 
case  of  an  advanced  corps,  may  be 
estimated.  From  the  time  of  that  resist- 
ance we  must  deduct  the  time  required 
for  transmission  of  reports  and  getting 
the  men  under  arms,  and  the  remainder 
only  is  tho  time  available  for  assembling 
at  the  point  of  concentration. 

We  shall  conclude  here  also  by  estab- 
lishing our  ideas  in  the  form  of  a  result, 
such  as  ia  usual  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. If  the  distance  at  which  the 
advanced  guard  is  detached  is  the  same 
as  the  radiua  of  the  cantonmenta,  and 
the  point  of  assembly  is  fixed  in  the 
centre  of  the  cantonments,  the  time 
which  is  gained  by  checking  the  enemy's 
advance  would  be  av^Uble  for  the  trans- 
mission of  intelligence  and  getting  under 
arms,  and  would  in  most  cases  he  sufK- 
cient,  even  although  the  communication 
is  not  made  by  means  of  signals,  cannon- 
shots,  etc.,  but  simply  by  relays  of  order- 
lies, the  only  really  sure  method. 

With  an  advanced  guard  pushed 
forward  three  miles  in  &ont,  our 
cantonments  might  therefore  cover  a 
space  of  thirty  square  miles.  In  a 
moderately-peopled  country  there  would 
be  10,000  houses  in  this  apace,  which 
for  an  army  of  60,000,  after  deducting 
the  advanced  guard,  would  be  iour  men 
to  a  billet,  therefore  very  comfortable 
quarters  ;  and  for  an  army  of  twice  the 
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strength  nine  men  to  a  billet,  therefore 
still  not  very  close  quarters.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  advanced  guard  ia 
only  one  mile  in  &ont,  we  could  only 
occupy  a  space  of  four  square  miles ; 
for  although  the  time  gained  does  not 
diminish  exactly  in  proportion  as  the 
distance  of  tho  advanced  guard  dimin- 
ishes, and  even  with  a  distance  of  one 
mile  we  may  still  calculate  on  a  gain  of 
six  hours,  yet  the  necessity  for  caution 
increases  when  the  enemy  is  so  close. 
But  in  such  a  space  an  army  of  50,000 
men  could  only  nnd  partial  accommoda- 
tion, even  in  a  very  thickly  populated 
country. 

From  all  this  we  see  what  an  impor- 
tant part  is  played  here  by  great  or  at 
least  considerable  towns,  which  afford 
convenience  for  sheltering  10,000  or  even 
20,000  men  almost  at  one  point. 

From  this  result  it  follows  that,  if  we 
are  not  very  dose  to  the  enemy,  and  have 
a  suitable  advanced  guard  we  might  re- 
main in  cantonments,  even  if  the  enemy 
is  concentrated,  as  Frederick  the  Great 
did  at  Breslau  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1762,  and  Buonaparte  at  Witehsk 
in  1812.  But  although  by  preserving  a 
right  distance  and  by  suitable  arrange- 
ments we  have  no  reason  to  fear  not 
being  able  to  assemble  in  time,  even  op- 
posite an  enemy  who  is  concentrated,  yet 
we  must  not  forget  that  an  army  engaged 
in  assembling  itself  in  all  haste  can  do 
nothing  else  in  that  time ;  that  it  is  there- 
fore, for  a  time  at  least,  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  avail  itself  in  an  instant  of  for- 
tuitous opportunities,  which  deprives  it 
of  the  greater  part  of  its  really  efficient 
power.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that 
an  army  should  only  break  itself  up  com- 
pletely in  cantonments  under  some  one 
or  other  of  the  three  following  cases : 

1.  If  the  enemy  does  the  same. 

2.  If  the  condition  of  the  troops  makes 
it  unavoidable. 

3.  If  the  more  immediate  object  with 
the  army  is  completely  limited  to  the 
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maintenance  of  a  strong  position,  and 
therefore  the  only  point  of  importance  is 
concentrating  the  troops  at  that  point  in 
good  time. 

The  campaign  of  1815  gives  a  yery 
remarkable  example  of  the  assembly  of 
an  army  from  cantonments.  General 
Ziethen,  with  Bliicher's  advanced  guard, 
30,000  men,  was  posted  at  Charleroi,  only 
two  miles  from  Sombreff,  the  place  ap- 
pointed for  the  assembly  of  the  army. 
The  farthest  cantonments  of  the  army 
were  about  eight  miles  from  Sombreff, 
that  is,  on  the  one  side  beyond  Ciney, 
and  on  the  other  near  Li^ge.  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  troops  cantoned  about 
Ciney  were  assembled  at  Ligny  several 
hours  before  the  battle  began,  and  those 
near  Li^ge  (Bulow's  Corps)  would  have 
been  also,  had  it  not  been  for  accident 
and  faulty  arrangements  in  the  commu- 
nication of  orders  and  intelligence. 

Unquestionably,  proper  care  for  the 
security  of  the  Prussian  army  was  not 
taken;  but  in  explanation  we  must  say 
that  the  arrangements  were  made  at  a 
time  when  the  French  army  was  still 
dispersed  over  widely  extended  canton- 
ments, and  that  the  real  fault  consisted 
in  not  altering  them  the  moment  the 
first  news  was  received  that  the  enemy's 
troops  were  in  movement,  and  that  Buo- 
naparte had  joined  the  army. 

Still  it  remains  noteworthy  that  the 
Prussian  army  was  able  in  any  way  tp 


concentrate  at  Sombreff  before  the  attack 
of  the  enemy.  Certainly,  on  the  night 
of  the  14th,  that  is,  twelve  hours  before 
Ziethen  was  actually  attacked,  Bltlcher 
received  information  of  the  advance  of 
the  enemy,  and  began  to  assemble  his 
army;  but  on  the  15th  at  nine  in  the 
morning,  Ziethen  was  already  hotly  en- 
gaged, and  it  was  not  until  the  same 
moment  that  General  Thielman  at  Ciney 
first  received  orders  to  march  to  Namur. 
He  had  therefore  then  to  assemble  his  di- 
visions, and  to  march  six  and  a  half  miles 
to  SombreflF,  which  he  did  in  24  hours. 
General  Bidow  would  also  have  been  able 
to  arrive  about  the  same  time,  if  the  order 
had  reached  him  as  it  should  have  done. 

But  Buonaparte  did  not  resolve  to 
make  his  attack  on  Ligny  until  two  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  16th.  The  appro- 
hension  of  having  Wellington  on  the  one 
side  of  him,  and  BlUcher  on  the  other,  in 
other  words,  the  disproportion  in  the 
relative  forces,  contributed  to  this  slow- 
ness ;  still  we  see  how  the  most  resolute 
conmiander  may  be  detained  by  the  cau- 
tious feeling  of  the  way  which  is  always 
unavoidable  in  cases  which  are  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  complicated. 

Some  of  the  considerations  here  raised 
are  plainly  more  tactical  than  strategic 
in  their  nature;  but  we  have  prefer- 
red rather  to  encroach  a  little  l3ian  to 
run  the  ri^  of  not  being  sufficiently 
explicit. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


SUBSISTENCE. 


This  subject  has  acquired  much  greater 
importance  in  modem  warfare  from  two 
causes  in  particular.  First,  because  the 
armies  in  general  are  now  much  greater 


than  those  of  the  middle  ages,  and  even 
those  of  the  old  world;  for,  although 
fomerly  armies  did  appear  here  and  there 
which  equalled  or  even  surpassed  modem 
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ones  in  size,  still  these  were  only  rare 
and  transient  occurrences,  whilst  in  mo- 
dem military  history,  since  the  time  of 
Louis  XIY.,  armies  have  always  been 
very  strong  in  number.  But  the  second 
cause  is  still  more  important,  and  belongs 
entirely  to  modem  times.  It  is  the  very 
much  closer  inner  connection  which  our 
wars  have  in  themselves,  the  constant 
state  of  readiness  for  battle  of  the  belli- 
gerents engaged  in  carrying  them  on. 
Almost  all  old  wars  consist  of  single 
unconnected  enterprises,  which  are  sepa- 
rated from  each  odier  by  intervals  during 
which  the  war  in  reality  either  completely 
rested,  and  only  still  existed  in  a  political 
sense,  or  when  the  armies  at  least  had  re- 
moved so  far  from  each  other  that  each, 
without  any  care  about  the  army  opposite, 
only  occupied  itself  with  its  ovm  wants. 

Modem  wars,  that  is,  the  wars  which 
have  taken  place  since  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia, have,  through  the  efforts  of  re- 
spective governments,  taken  a  more 
systematic  connected  form  ;  the  military 
object,  in  general,  predominates  every- 
where, and  demands  also  that  arrange- 
ments for  subsistence  shall  be  on  an  ade- 
quate scale.  Certainly  there  were  long 
periods  of  inaction  in  the  wars  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  al- 
most amounting  to  a  cessation  of  war; 
these  are  the  regular  periods  passed  in 
cantonments;  still  even  those  periods 
were  subordinate  to  the  military  object ; 
they  were  caused  by  the  inclemency  of 
the  season,  not  by  any  necessity  arising 
out  of  the  subsistence  of  the  troops,  and 
as  they  regularly  terminated  with  the 
return  of  summer,  therefore  we  may  eay 
at  fiJl  events  uninterrupted  action  was  the 
rule  of  war  during  the  fine  season  of 
the  year. 

As  the  transition  from  one  situation  or 
method  of  action  to  another  always  takes 
place  gradually  so  it  was  in  die  case 
before  us.  In  the  wars  against  Louis 
XIY.  the  allies  used  still  to  send  their 
troops  into  winter  cantonments  in  distant 


provinces  in  order  to  subsist  them  the 
more  easily;  in  the  Silesian  war  that 
was  no  longer  done. 

This  systematic  and  connected  form  of 
carrying  on  war  only  became  possible 
when  states  took  regular  troops  into  their 
service  in  place  of  the  feudal  armies. 
The  obligation  of  the  feudal  law  was 
then  commuted  into  a  fine  or  contribu- 
tion :  personal  service  either  came  to  an 
end,  enlistment  being  substituted,  or  it 
was  only  continued  amongst  the  lowest 
classes,  as  the  nobility  regarded  the  fur- 
nishing a  quota  of  men  (as  is  still  done 
in  Kussia  and  Hungary)  as  a  kind  of 
tribute,  a  tax  in  men.  In  every  case,  as 
we  have  elsewhere  observed,  armies  be- 
came henceforward,  an  instrument  of  the 
cabinet,  their  principal  basis  being  the 
treasury  or  the  revenue  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Just  the  same  kind  of  thing  which  took 
place  in  the  mode  of  raising  and  keep- 
ing up  an  establishment  of  troops  could 
not  but  follow  in  the  mode  of  subsisting 
them.  The  privileged  classes  having 
been  released  from  the  first  of  these  ser- 
vices on  payment  of  a  contribution  in 
money,  the  expense  of  the  latter  could 
not  be  again  imposed  on  them  quite  so 
easily.  The  cabinet  and  the  treasury 
had  therefore  to  provide  for  the  subsistence 
of  the  army,  and  could  not  allow  it  to  be 
maintained  in  its  own  country  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  people.  Administrations 
were  therefore  obliged  to  look  upon  the 
subsistence  of  the  army  as  an  iJfair  for 
which  they  were  specially  responsible. 
The  subsistence  thus  became  more  diffi- 
cult in  two  ways :  first,  because  it  was  an 
affair  belonging  to  government,  and  next 
because  the  forces  required  to  be  per- 
manently embodied  to  confront  those 
kept  up  in  other  states. 

Thus  arose  a  separate  military  clase 
in  the  population,  with  an  independent 
organisation  provided  for  its  subsistence, 
and  carried  out  to  the  utmost  possible 
perfection. 
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Not  only  were  stores  of  provisions  col- 
lected,either  by  purchase  or  by  deliveries  in 
kind  £rom  the  landed  estates  (Dominial- 
lieferungen),  consequently  from  distant 
points,  and  lodged  in  magazines,  but  they 
were  also  forwarded  from  these  by  means 
of  special  wagons,  baked  near  the  quarters 
of  the  troops  in  ovens  temporarily  es- 
tablished, and  from  thence  again  carried 
away  at  last  by  the  troops,  by  means  of 
another  system  of  transport  attached  to 
the  army  itself.  We  take  a  glance  at 
this  system  not  merely  from  its  being 
characteristic  of  the  military  arrange- 
ments of  the  period,  but  also  because  it 
is  a  system  which  can  never  be  entirely 
done  away ;  some  parts  of  it  must  con- 
tinually reappear. 

Thus  military  organisation  strove  per- 
petually towards  becoming  more  inde- 
pendent of  people  and  country. 

The  consequence  was  that  in  this  man- 
ner war  became  certainly  a  more  syste- 
matic and  more  regular  affair,  and  more 
subordinated  to  the  military,  that  is  the 
political  object ;  but  it  was  at  the  same 
time  also  much  straitened  and  impeded 
in  its  movement,  and  infinitely  weakened 
in  energy.  For  now  an  army  was  tied 
to  its  magazines,  limited  to  the  working 
powers  of  its  transport  service,  and  it 
naturally  followed  that  the  tendency  of 
everything  was  to  economise  the  subsist- 
ence of  the  troops.  The  soldier  fed  on  a 
wretched  pittance  of  bread,  moved  about 
like  a  shadow,  and  no  prospect  of  a 
change  for  the  better  comforted  him 
xmder  his  privations. 

Whoever  treats  this  miserable  way  of 
feeding  soldiers  as  a  matter  of  no  moment, 
and  points  to  what  Frederick  the  Great 
did  with  soldiers  subsisted  in  this  manner, 
only  takes  a  partial  view  of  the  matter. 
The  power  of  enduring  privations  is  one 
of  the  finest  virtues  in  a  soldier,  and 
without  it  no  army  is  animated  with  the 
true  military  spirit ;  but  such  privation 
must  be  of  a  temporary  kind,  commanded 
by  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  not  the 


consequence  of  a  wretchedly  bad  system, 
or  of  a  parsimonious  abstract  calculation 
of  the  smallest  ration  that  a  man  can 
exist  upon.  When  such  is  the  case  the 
powers  of  the  men  individually  will 
always  deteriorate  physically  and  morally. 
What  Frederick  the  Great  managed  to 
do  with  his  soldiers  cannot  be  taken  as  a 
standard  for  us,  partly  because  he  was 
opposed  to  those  who  pursued  a  similar 
system,  partly  because  we  do  not  know 
how  much  more  he  might  have  effected 
if  he  had  been  able  to  let  his  troops  live 
as  Buonaparte  allowed  his  whenever  cir- 
cumstances permitted. 

The  feeding  of  horses  by  an  artificial 
system  of  supply  is,  however,  an  experi- 
ment which  has  not  been  tried,  because 
forage  is  much  more  difficult  to  provide 
on  account  of  its  bulk.  A  ration  for  a 
horse  weighs  about  ten  times  as  much  as 
one  for  a  man,  and  the  number  of  horses 
with  an  army  is  more  than  one-tenth  the 
number  of  men,  at  present  it  is  one- 
fourth  to  one-third,  and  formerly  it  was 
one-third  to  one-half,  therefore  the 
weight  of  the  forage  required  is  three, 
four,  or  five  times  as  much  as  that  of  the 
soldier's  rations  required  for  the  same 
period  of  time;  on  this  account  the 
shortest  and  most  direct  means  were 
taken  to  meet  the  wants  of  an  army  in 
this  respect,  that  is  by  foraging  expedi- 
tions. Now  these  expeditions  occasioned 
great  inconvenience  in  the  conduct  of 
war  in  other  ways,  first  by  making  it  a 
principal  object  to  keep  the  war  in  the 
enemy's  country ;  and  next  because  they 
made  it  impossible  to  remain  very  long 
in  one  part  of  the  country.  However, 
at  the  time  of  the  Silesian  war,  foraging 
expeditions  were  much  less  frequent, 
they  were  found  to  occasion  a  much 
greater  drain  upon  the  country,  and 
much  &:reater  waste  than  if  the  require- 
mentAere  -tiefied  by  means  o^f  re- 
quisitions  and  imposts. 

When  the  French  Revolution  sud- 
denly   brought    again    upon    the    war 
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stage  a  national  army,  the  means  which 
governments  could  command  were  found 
insufficient,  and  the  whole  system  of 
war,  which  had  its  origin  in  the  limited 
extent  of  these  means,  and  found  again 
its  security  in  this  limitation,  fell  to 
pieces,  and  of  course  in  the  downfall 
of  the  whole  was  included  that  of  the 
branch  of  which  we  are  now  speaking, 
the  system  of  subsistence.  Without 
troubling  themselves  about  magazines, 
and  stiU  less  about  such  an  organisation 
as  the  artificial  clockwork  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  by  which  the  different 
divisions  of  the  transport  service  went 
round  like  a  wheel,  the  leading  spirits  of 
the  revolution  sent  their  soldiers  into  the 
field,  forced  their  generals  to  fight,-  sub- 
sisted, reinforced  Uieir  armies,  and  kept 
alive  the  war  by  a  system  of  exaction, 
and  of  helping  themselves  to  all  they 
required  by  robbery  and  plunder. 

Between  these  two  extremes  the  war 
under  Buonaparte,  and  against  him, 
preserved  a  sort  of  medium,  that  is  to 
say,  it  just  made  use  of  such  means  as 
suited  it  best  amongst  all  that  were 
available;  and  so  it  will  be  also  in 
future. 

The  modem  method  of  subsisting 
troops,  that  is,  seizing  every  thing 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  country 
without  regard  to  meum  et  tuum  may  be 
carried  out  in  four  difierent  ways :  that 
is,  subsisting  on  the  inhabitant,  contri- 
butions which  the  troops  themselves 
look  after,  general  contributions  and 
magazines.  All  four  are  generally  ap- 
plied together,  one  generally  prevailing 
more  than  the  others  :  still  it  sometimes 
happens  that  only  one  is  applied  entirely 
by  itsel£ 


1. — Living  .on  the    inhahitantf  or   on  the 
community,  which  is  the  same  thing. 

If  we  bear  in  mind  that  in  a  commimity 
consisting  even  as  it  does  in  groat  towns, 


of  consumers  only,  there  must  always  be 
provisions  enough  to  last  for  several 
days,  we  may  easily  see  that  the  most 
densely  populated  place  can  furnish  food 
and  quarters  for  a  day  for  about  as  many 
troops  as  there  are  inhabitants,  and  for 
a  less  number  of  troops  for  several  days 
without  the  necessity  of  any  particular 
previous  preparation.  In  towns  of  con- 
siderable size  this  gives  a  very  satis- 
factory result,  because  it  enables  us  to 
subsist  a  large  force  at  one  point.  But 
in  smaller  towns,  or  even  in  villages,  the 
supply  would  be  far  from  sufficient ;  for 
a  population  of  3,000  or  4,000  in  a 
square  mile  which  would  be  large  in 
such  a  space,  would  only  suffice  to  feed 
3,000  or  4,000  soldiers,  and  if  the  whole 
mass  of  troops  is  great  they  would  have 
to  be  spread  over  such  an  extent  of 
country  at  this  rate  as  would  hardly  be 
consistent  with  other  essential  points. 
But  in  level  countries,  and  even  in  small 
towns,  the  quantity  of  those  kinds  of 
provisions  which  are  essential  in  war  is 
generally  much  greater;  the  supply  of 
bread  which  a  peasant  has  is  generally 
adequate  to  the  consumption  of  his 
famUy  for  several,  perhaps  from  eight 
to  fourteen  days  ;  meat  can  be  obtained 
daily,  vegetable  productions  are  gener- 
ally forthcoming  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
last  till  the  following  crop.  Therefore 
in  quarters  which  have  never  been  occu- 
pied there  is  no  difficulty  in  subsisting 
troops  three  or  four  times  the  nimibor  of 
the  inhabitants  for  several  days,  which 
again  is  a  very  satisfactory  result.  Ac- 
cording to  this,  where  the  population  is 
about  2,000  or  3,000  per  square  mile, 
and  if  no  large  town  is  included,  a 
column  of  30,000  would  require  about 
four  square  miles,  which  would  be  a 
length  of  side  of  two  miles.  Therefore 
for  an  army  of  90,000,  which  we  may 
reckon  at  about  75,000  combatants,  if 
marching  in  three  columns  contiguous 
to  each  other,  wo  should  require  to  take 
up  a  front  six  miles  in  breadth  in  ease 
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three  roads  could  be  found  within  that 
breadth. 

If  several  columns  follow  one  another 
into  these  cantonments,  then  special 
measures  must  be  adopted  by  the  civil 
authorities,  and  in  that  way  there  can  be 
no  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  all  that 
is  required  for  a  day  or  two  more. 
Therefore  if  the  above  90,000  are  fol- 
lowed the  day  after  by  a  like  number, 
even  these  last  woxdd  suffer  no  want; 
this  makes  up  the  large  number  of 
150,000  combatants. 

Forage  for  the  horses  occasions  still 
less  difficulty,  as  it  neither  requires 
grinding  nor  baking,  and  as  there  must 
be  forage  forthcoming  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  last  the  horses  in  the  country 
until  next  harvest,  therefore  even  where 
there  is  little  stall-feeding,  still  there 
should  be  no  want,  only  the  deliveries  of 
forage  should  certainly  be  demanded 
from  the  community  at  large,  not  from 
the  inhabitants  individually.  Besides,  it 
is  supposed  that  some  attention  is,  of 
course,  paid  to  the  nature  of  the  country 
in  making  arrangements  for  a  march,  so 
as  not  to  send  cavalry  mostly  into  places 
of  commerce  and  manufactures,  and 
into  districts  where  there  is  no  forage. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this 
hasty  glance  is,  therefore,  that  in  a 
moderately  populated  country,  that  is,  a 
country  of  from  2,000  to  3,000  souls  per 
square  mile,  an  army  of  150,000  com- 
batants may  be  subsisted  by  the  inhabi- 
tants and  community  for  one  or  two  days 
within  such  a  narrow  space  as  will  not 
interfere  with  its  concentration  for  battle, 
that  is,  therefore,  that  such  an  army 
can  be  subsisted  on  a  continuous  march 
without  magazines  or  other  prepara- 
tion. 

On  this  result  were  based  the  enter- 
prises of  the  French  army  in  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  and  under  Buonaparte. 
They  marched  from  the  Adige  to  the 
Lower  Danube,  and  from  the  Bhine  to  the 
Yifltula,  with  little  means  of  subsistence 


except  upon  the  inhabitants,  and  without 
ever  suffering  want.  As  their  undertak- 
ings depended  on  moral  and  physical 
superiority,  as  they  were  attended  with 
certain  results,  and  were  never  delayed 
by  indecision  or  caution,  therefore  their 
progress  in  the  career  of  victory  was 
generally  that  of  an  uninterrupted  march. 
If  circumstances  are  less  favourable, 
if  the  population  is  not  so  great,  or  if 
it  consists  more  of  artisans  than  agri- 
culturists, if  the  soil  is  bad,  the  country 
already  several  times  overrun — then  of 
course  the  results  will  fall  short  of 
what  we  have  supposed.  Still,  we  must 
remember  that  if  the  breadth  of  the 
front  of  a  column  is  extended  from  two 
miles  to  three,  we  get  a  superficial  ex- 
tent of  country  more  than  double  in 
size,  that  is,  instead  of  four  we  command 
nine  square  miles,  and  that  this  is  still 
an  extent  which  in  ordinary  cases  will 
always  admit  of  concentration  for  action ; 
we  see  therefore  that  even  under  un- 
favourable circumstances  this  method  of 
subsistence  will  still  be  always  com- 
patible with  a  continuous  march. 

But  if  a  halt  of  several  days  takes 
place,  then  great  distress  must  ensue  if 
preparations  have  not  been  made  before- 
hand for  such  an  event  in  other  ways. 
Now  these  preparatory  measures  are  of 
two  kinds,  and  without  them  a  consi- 
derable army  even  now  cannot  exist. 
The  first  is  equipping  the  troops  with 
a  wagon  train,  by  means  of  which  bread 
or  flour,  as  the  most  essential  part  of 
their  subsistence,  can  be  carried  with 
them  for  a  few,  that  is,  for  three  or  four 
days ;  if  to  this  we  add  three  or  four 
days'  rations  which  the  soldier  himself 
can  carry,  then  we  have  provided  what 
is  most  indispensable  in  the  way  of 
subsistence  for  eight  days. 

The  second  arrangement  is  that  of  a 
regular  commissariat,  which  whenever 
there  is  a  moment's  halt  gathers  provi- 
sions from  distant  localities,  so  that  at 
any  moment  we  can  pass  over  from,  the 
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system  of  quartering  on  the  inhabitants 
to  a  different  system. 

Subsisting  in  cantonments  has  the  im- 
mense advantage  that  iKirdly  any  trans- 
port is  required,  and  that  it  is  done  in 
the  shortest  time,  but  certainly  it  sup- 
poses as  a  prior  condition  that  canton- 
ments can  be  provided  for  all  the  troops. 

2. —  Subsistence  through  exactions  enforced 
hy  the  troops  themselves, 

• 

If  a  single  battalion  occupies  a  camp, 
this  camp  may  be  placed  in  the  vicinity 
of  some  villages,  and  these  may  receive 
notice  to  furnish  subsistence;  then  the 
method  of  subsistence  would  not  differ 
essentially  from  the  preceding  mode. 
But,  as  is  most  usual,  if  the  mass  of  troops 
to  be  encamped  at  some  one  point  is 
much  larger,  there  is  no  alternative  but 
to  make  a  collection  in  common  within 
the  circle  of  districts  marked  out  for  the 
purpose,  collecting  sufficient  for  the  sup- 
ply of  one  of  the  parts  of  the  army,  a 
brigade  or  division,  and  afterwards  to 
make  a  distribution  from  the  common 
stock  thus  collected. 

The  first  glance  shows  that  by  such 
a  mode  of  proceeding  the  subsistence 
of  a  large  army  would  be  a  mat- 
ter of  impossibility.  The  collection  made 
£rom  the  stores  in  any  given  district 
in  the  country  will  be  much  less  than  if 
the  troops  had  taken  up  their  quarters 
in  the  same  district,  for  when  thirty  or 
forty  men  take  possession  of  a  farmer's 
house  they  can  if  necessary  coUect  the 
last  mouthful,  but  one  officer  sent  with 
a  few  men  to  collect  provisions  has  neither 
time  nor  means  to  hunt  out  aU  the  pro- 
visions that  may  be  stored  in  a  house, 
often  also  he  has  not  the  means  of  trans- 
port; he  will  therefore  only  be  able  to  col- 
lect a  small  proportion  of  what  is  actually 
forthcoming.  Besides,  in  camps  the  troops 
are  crowded  togetlier  in  such  a  manner  at 
one  point,  that  the  range  of  country  from 
which  provisions  can  be  collected  in  a 


hurry  is  not  of  sufficient  extent  to  Ornish 
the  whole  of  what  is  vequired.  What 
could  be  done  in  the  way  of  supplying 
30,000  men,  within  a  circle  of  a  mile  in 
diameter,  or  from  an  area  of  three  or 
four  square  miles  ?  Moreover  it  would 
seldom  be  possible  to  collect  even  what 
there  is,  for  the  most  of  the  nearest  ad- 
jacent villages  would  be  occupied  by  small 
bodies  of  troops,  who  would  not  allow  any- 
thing to  be  removed.  Lastly,  by  such  a 
measure  there  would  be  the  greatest 
waste,  because  some  men  would  get  more 
than  they  required,  whilst  a  great  deal 
would  be  lost,  and  of  no  benefit  to  any  one. 

The  result  is,  therefore,  that  the  sub- 
sistence of  troops  by  forced  contributions 
in  this  manner  can  only  be  adopted  with 
success  when  the  bodies  of  troops  are  not 
too  large,  not  exceeding  a  division  of 
8,000  or  10,000  men,  and  even  then  it  is 
only  to  be  resorted  to  as  an  imavoidable 
evil. 

It  cannot  in  general  be  avoided  in  the 
case  of  troops  directly  in  front  of  the 
enemy,  such  as  advanced  guards  and 
outposts,  when  the  army  is  advancing, 
because  these  bodies  must  arrive  at  points 
where  no  preparations  could  have  been 
made,  and  they  are  usually  too  far  from 
the  stores  collected  for  the  rest  of  the 
army  ;  further,  in  the  case  of  moveable 
columns  acting  independently;  and  lastly, 
in  all  cases  where  by  chance  there  is 
neither  time  nor  means  to  procure  sab* 
sistence  in  any  other  way. 

The  more  troops  are  accustomed  to 
live  by  regular  requisitions,  the  more 
time  and  circumstances  permit  the  adop- 
tion of  that  way  of  subsisting,  then  the 
more  satisfactory  will  be  the  result.  But 
time  is  generally  wanting,  for  what  the 
troops  get  for  themselves  directly  is  got 
much  quicker. 

3. — By  regular  requisitions. 

This  is  unquestionably  the  simplest 
and  most  efficacious  means  of  subsisting 
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troops,  and  it  has  been  the  basis  of  all 
modem  wars.        , 

It  differs  from  the  preceding  way 
chiefly  by  its  having  the  co-operation  of 
the  local  authorities.  The  supply  in  this 
case  must  not  be  carried  off  forcibly  just 
from  the  spot  where  it  is  found,  but  be 
regularly  delivered  according  to  an  equit- 
able division  of  the  burden.  This  divi- 
sion can  only  be  made  by  the  recognised 
official  authorities  of  the  country. 

In  this  all  depends  on  time.  The  more 
lime  there  is»  Uie  more  general  can  the 
division  be  made,  the  less  will  it  press  on 
individuals,  and  the  more  regular  will  be 
the  resxdt.  Even  purchases  may  be  made 
with  ready  money  to  assist,  in  which  way 
it  will  approach  the  mode  which  follows 
next  in  order  (Magazines).  In  all  as- 
semblages of  troops  in  their  own  coun- 
try there  is  no  difficulty  in  subsisting 
by  regular  requisitions;  neither,  as  a 
rule,  is  there  any  in  retrograde  move- 
ments. On  the  other  hand,  in  all  move- 
ments into  a  country  of  which  we  are  not 
in  possession,  there  is  very  little  time  for 
such  arrangements,  seldom  more  than 
the  one  day  which  the  advanced  guard  is 
in  the  habit  of  preceding  the  army. 
With  the  advanced  guard  the  requisitions 
are  sent  to  the  local  officials,  specifying 
how  many  rations  they  are  to  have  ready 
at  such  and  such  places.  As  these  can 
only  be  furnished  from  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  that  is,  within  a  circuit  of 
a  couple  of  miles  round  each  point,  the 
collections  so  made  in  haste  will  never  be 
nearly  sufficient  for  an  army  of  consider- 
able strength,  and  consequently,  if  the 
troops  do  not  carry  with  them  enough 
for  several  days,  they  will  run  short.  It 
is  therefore  the  duty  of  the  commissariat 
to  economise  what  is  received,  and  only  to 
issue  to  those  troops  who  have  nothing. 
With  each  succeeding  day,  however,  the 
eniibarrassment  diminishes;  that  is  to  say, 
if  ihe  distances  from  which  provisions  can 
be  procured  increase  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  days,  then  the  superficial  area 
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over  which  the  contributions  can  be  levied 
increases  as  the  squares  of  the  distances 
gained.  If  on  the  first  day  only  four 
square  Iniles  hav«  been  drawn  upon,  on 
the  neict  day  we  shall  have  sixteen,  on 
the  third,  thirty -six;  therefore  on  the 
second  day  twelve  more  than  on  the  first, 
and  on  the  third  day  twenty  more  than 
on  the  second. 

Of  course  this  is  a  mere  rough  esti* 
mate  of  what  may  take  place,  subject  to 
manymodifying  circumstances  which  may 
intervene,  of  which  the  principal  is,  that 
one  district  may  not  be  capable  of  con- 
tributing like  another.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  we  must  also  remember  that  the 
radius  within  which  we  can  levy  may  in- 
crease more  than  two  miles  a  day  in 
width,  perhaps  three  or  four,  or  in  many 
places  still  more. 

The  due  execution  of  these  requisitions 
is  enforced  by  detachments  placed  under 
the  orders  of  the  official  nmctionaries, 
but  still  more  by  the  fear  of  responsi- 
bility, punishment,  and  ill  -  treatment 
which,  in  such  cases,  like  a  general  weight, 
presses  on  the  whole  population. 

However,  it  is  not  our  intention  to 
enter  into  details — into  the  whole  ma- 
chinery of  commissariat  and  army  sub- 
sistence ;  we  have  only  results  in  view. 

The  result  to  be  derived  from  a  com- 
mon-^sense  view  of  all  the  circumstances 
in  general,  and  the  view  which  the  expe- 
rience of  the  wars  since  the  French  revo- 
lution tends  to  confirm  is, — that  even  the 
largest  army,  if  it  carries  with  it  pro- 
visions for  a  few  days,  may  undoubtedly 
be  subsisted  by  contributions  which,  com- 
mencing at  the  moment  of  entering  a 
country,  affect  at  first  only  the  districts 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  army, 
but  afterwards,  in  the  course  of  time,  are 
levied  on  a  greater  scale,  over  a  range  of 
country  always  increasing,  and  with  an 
ever  increasing  weight  of  authority. 

This  resource  has  no  limits  except 
those  of  the  exhaustion,  impoverishment, 
and  devastation  of  the  country.    When 
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the  stay  of  an  invading  army  is  of  some 
duration,  the  administration  of  this  sys- 
tem at  last  is  handed  over  to  those  in  the 
highest  official  capacity;  and  they  natu- 
rally do  all  they  can  to  equalise  its  pres- 
sure as  much  as  possible,  and  to  alleviate 
the  weight  of  the  tax  by  purchases ;  at 
the  same  time,  even  an  invader,  when 
his  stay  is  prolonged  in  his  enemy's 
country,  is  not  usually  so  barbarous  and 
reckless  as  to  lay  upon  that  country  the 
entire  burden  of  his  support ;  thus  the 
system  of  contributions  of  itself  gradu- 
fijly  approaches  to  that  of  magazines,  at 
the  same  time  without  ever  ceasing  alto- 
gether, or  sensibly  losing  any  of  that 
influence  which  it  exercises  on  the  oper- 
ations of  the  war;  for  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  a  case  in  which  some 
of  the  resources  which  have  been  drawn 
from  a  country  are  replaced  by  supplies 
brought  from  more  distant  parts  (the 
country,  however,  still  remaining  sub- 
stanticdly  the  source  on  which  the  army 
depends  for  its  supplies),  and  the  case 
of  an  army  which — as  in  the  eighteenth 
century — ^provides  for  all  its  wants  from 
its  own  resources,  the  country  in  which 
it  is  operating  contributing,  as  a  rule, 
nothing  towards  its  support. 

The  great  difference  consists  in  two 
things, — namely,  the  employment  of  the 
transport  of  the  country,  and  its  ovens. 
In  this  way,  that  enormous  burden  of  any 
army,  that  incubus  which  is  always  de- 
stroying its  own  work,  a  military  trans- 
port train,  is  almost  got  rid  of. 

It  is  ixue  that  even  now  no  army 
can  do  entirely  without  some  subsistence 
wagons,  but  the  number  is  immensely 
diimnished,  and  little  more  is  required 
than  sufficient  to  carry  the  surplus  of 
one  day  on  till  the  next.  Pocidiar  cir- 
cumstances, as  in  Eussia  in  1812,  may 
even  again  compel  an  army  to  carry  an 
enormous  train,  and  also  fleld-ovens ;  but 
in  the  first  place  these  are  exceptional 
cases;  for  how  seldom  will  it  happen 
that  300,000  men  make  a  hostile  advance 


of  130  miles  upon  almost  a  single  road, 
and  that  through  countries  such  as  Poland 
and  Bussia,  and  shortly  before  the  season 
of  harvest ;  and  in  the  next  place,  any 
means  of  supply  attached  to  an  army  in 
such  cases,  may  be  looked  upon  as  only 
an  assistance  in  case  of  need,  the  con- 
tributions of  the  country  being  always 
regarded  as  the  groundwork  of  the  whole 
system  of  supply. 

Since  the  first  campaigns  of  the  French 
revolutionary  war,  the  requisition  system 
has  formed  constantly  the  mainstay  of 
their  armies,  the  armies  opposed  to  Uiem 
were  also  obliged   to  adopt  the  same 
system,  and  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  it 
will  ever  be  abandoned.     There  is  no 
other  which  can  be  substituted  for  it 
with  the  same  results,  both  as  regards 
its  simplicity  and  freedom  from  restraint, 
and  also  as  respects  energy  in  the  pro- 
secution of  the  war.     As  an  army  is 
seldom  distressed  for  provisions  during 
the  first  three  or  four  weeks  of  a  cam- 
paign whatever  direction  it  takes,  and 
afterwards  can    be   assisted   by  maga- 
zines, we  may  very  well  say  that  by 
this  method  war  has  acquired  the  most 
perfect   freedom    of    action.     Certainly 
difficulties  may  be  greater  in  one  direc- 
tion than  in  another,  and  that  may  carry 
weight  in  preliminary  deliberation  ;  but 
we  can  never  encounter  an  absolute  im- 
possibility, and  the  attention  which  is 
due  to  the  subject  of  subsistence  can 
never  decide  a  question  imperatively.  To 
this  there  is  only  one  exception,  which  is 
a  retreat  through  an  enemy's  coimtiy. 
In  such  a  case  many  of  the  inconveniences 
connected  with  subsistence  meet  together. 
The  operation  is  one  of  a  continuous 
nature,  generally  carried  on  without  a 
halt  worth  spea^ng  of ;  there  is,  there- 
fore, no  time  to  procure  provisions ;  the 
circimistajices  under  whicSi  the  operation 
commences  are  generally  unfavourable, 
it  is  therefore  necessary  to  keep    the 
troops  in  masses,  and  a  dispersion  in  can- 
tonments, or  even  any  considerable  ex* 
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tension  in  the  width  of  the  column  cannot 
be  allowed;  the  hostile  feeling  of  the 
country  precludes  the  chance  of  any  col- 
lection of  contributions  by  mere  orders 
issued  without  the  support  of  a  force  ca- 
pable of  executing  the  order ;  and,  lastly, 
the  moment  is  most  auspicious  for  the 
inhabitants  to  g^ve  vent  to  their  feelings 
by  acts  of  hostiliiy.  On  account  of  all 
this,  an  army  so  situated  is  generally 
obliged  to  confuie  itself  stricdy  to  its 
previously  prepared  lines  of  communica- 
tion and  retreat. 

When  Buonaparte  had  to  retreat  in 
1812,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  do  so 
by  any  other  line  but  the  one  upon  which 
he  had  advanced,  on  account  of  the  sub- 
sistence of  his  army;  and  if  he  had 
attempted  any  other  he  would  only  have 
plunged  into  more  speedy  and  certain 
destruction ;  all  the  censure  therefore 
passed  on  him  by  even  French  writers 
as  well  as  by  others  with  regard  to  this 
point  is  sheer  nonsense. 

4. — Subsutenee  from  Magazines, 

If  we  are  to  make  a  generic  distinction 
between  this  method  of  subsisting  troops 
and  the  preceding,  it  must  be  by  an  or- 
ganisation such  as  existed  for  about 
thirty  years  at  the  dose  of  the  seven- 
teendi  and  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Can  this  organisation  ever  re- 
appear ? 

Certainly  we  cannot  conceive  how  it 
can  be  dispensed  with  if  great  armies  are 
to  be  bound  down  for  seven,  ten,  or 
twelve  years  long  to  one  spot,  as  they 
have  been  formerly  in  the  Netherlands, 
on  the  Bhine,  in  Upper  Italy,  Silesia, 
and  Saxony ;  for  what  country  can  con- 
tinue for  such  a  leng^  of  time  to  endure 
the  burden  of  two  great  armies,  making 
it  the  entire  source  of  their  supplies, 
without  being  utterly  ruined  in  the  end, 
and  therefore  gradually  becoming  imable 
to  meet  the  demands  ? 


But  here  naturally  arises  the  question : 
shall  the  war  prescribe  the  system  of 
subsistence,  or  G^iall  the  latter  dictate  the 
nature  of  the  war  ?  To  this  we  answer : 
the  system  of  subsistence  will  control  the 
war,  in  the  first  place,  as  far  as  the  other 
conditions  on  which  it  depends  permit; 
but  when  the  latter  are  encroached  upon, 
the  war  wiU  react  on  the  subsistence  sys- 
tem, and  in  such  case  determine  the  same. 

A  war  carried  on  by  means  of  the 
system  of  requisitions  and  local  sup- 
plies furnished  on  the  spot  has  such  an 
advantage  over  one  carried  on  in  depend- 
ence on  issues  from  magazines,  that  the 
latter  does  not  look  at  all  like  the  same 
instrument.  No  state  will  therefore  ven- 
ture to  encounter  the  former  with  the 
latter ;  and  if  any  war  minister  should 
be  so  narrow-minded  and  blind  to  cir« 
cimistances  as  to  ignore  the  real  relation 
which  the  two  systems  bear  to  each  other, 
by  sending  an  army  into  the  field  to  live 
upon  the  old  system,  the  force  of  circum- 
stances would  carry  the  commander  of 
that  army  along  with  it  in  its  course,  and 
the  requisition  system  would  burst  forth 
of  itself.  If  we  consider  besides,  that  the  ' 
great  expense  attending  such  an  organisa- 
tion must  necessarily  reduce  the  extent  of 
the  armament  in  other  respects,  including 
of  course  the  actual  number  of  combatant 
soldiers,  as  no  state  has  a  superabimdance 
of  wealth,  then  there  seems  no  proba- 
bility of  any  such  organisation  being 
again  resorted  to  unless  it  should  be 
adopted  by  the  belligerents  by  mutual 
agreement,  an  idea  which  is  a  mere  play 
of  the  imagination. 

Wars  therefore  may  be  expected  hence- 
forward always  to  commence  with  the 
requisition  system;  how  much  one  or 
other  government  will  do  to  supplement 
the  same  by  an  artificial  organisation  to 
spare  theirown  country,  etc.,  etc.,  remains 
to  be  seen ;  that  it  will  not  be  overmuch 
we  may  be  certain,  for  at  such  moments 
the  tendency  is  to  look  to  the  most  urgent 
wants,  and  an  artificial  system  of  sub- 
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Bisting  troops  does  not  come  under  that 
category. 

But  now,  if  a  war  is  not  so  decisive  in 
its  restilts,  if  its  operations  are  not  so 
comprehensive  as  is  consistent  with  its 
real  nature,  then  the  requisition  system 
will  beg^n  to  exhaust  the  country  in 
which  it  is  carried  on  to  that  degree  that 
either  peace  must  be  made,  or  means 
must  be  found  to  lighten  the  burden  on 
the  country,  and  to  become  independent 
of  it  for  the  supplies  of  the  army.  The 
latter  was  the  case  of  the  French  army 
under  Buonaparte  ia  Spain,  but  the  first 
happens  much  more  frequently.  In 
most  wars  the  exhaustion  of  the  state 
increases  to  that  degree  that,  instead  of 
thiTiTriTig  of  prosecuting  the  war  at  a  still 
greater  expense,  the  necessity  for  peace 
becomes  so  urgent  as  to  be  imperative. 
Thus  from  this  point  of  view  the  mo- 
dem method  of  carrying  on  war  has  a 
tendency  to  shorten  the  duration  of  wars. 

At  the  same  time  we  shall  not  posi- 
tively deny  the  possibility  of  the  old  sys- 
tem of  subsistence  reappearing  ia  future 
wars ;  it  will  perhaps  be  resorted  to  by 
belligerents  hereafter,  where  the  nature 
of  their  mutual  relations  urge  them  to  it, 
and  circumstances  are  favourable  to  its 
adoption ;  but  we  can  never  perceive  in 
that  system  a  natural  organisation ;  it  is 
much  rather  an  abnormal  growth  per- 
mitted by  circumstances,  but  which  can 
never  spring  from  war  ia  its  true  sense. 
Still  less  can  we  consider  that  form  or 
system  as  any  improvement  ia  war  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  more  humane,  for  war 
itself  is  not  a  himiane  proceeding. 

Whatever  method  of  providing  sub- 
sistence may  be  chosen,  it  is  but  natural 
that  it  shotdd  be  more  easily  carried  out 
in  rich  and  well-peopled  countries,  than 
in  the  midst  of  a  poor  and  scanty  popu- 
lation. That  the  population  should  be 
taken  into  consideration,  lies  in  the 
double  relation  which  that  element  bears 
to  the  quantity  of  provisions  to  be  found 
in  a  country :  first  because,  where  the 


consumption  is  large,  the  provision  to 
meet  that  consumption  is  also  large;  and 
in  the  next  place,  because  as  a  rule  a 
large  population  produces  also  largely. 
From  this  we  must  certainly  except  dis- 
tricts peopled  chiefly  by  manufeicturers, 
partictdarly  when,  as  is  often  the  case, 
such  districts  lie  in  mountain  valleys 
surrounded  by  unproductive  land;  but 
in  the  generality  of  cases  it  is  always  very 
much  easier  to  feed  troops  in  a  well  popu- 
lated than  in  a  thinly  inhabited  country. 
An  army  of  100,000  men  cannot  be  sup- 
ported on  four  hundred  square  miles 
inhabited  by  400,000  people,  as  well  as 
it  would  be  on  four  hundred  square  miles 
with  a  population  of  2,000.000  inha- 
bitants, even  supposing  the  soil  equally 
good  in  the  two  cases.  Besides,  the  roads 
and  means  of  water-carriage  are  much 
better  in  rich  countries  and  afford  a  greater 
choice,  being  more  numerous,  the  means 
of  transport  are  more  abundant,  the 
commercial  relations  easier  and  more  cer- 
tain. In  a  word,  there  is  infinitely  less  dif- 
ficulty in  supporting  an  army  in  Flanders 
than  in  Poland. 

The  consequence  is,  that  war  with  its 
manifold  suckers  fixes  itself  by  preference 
along  high  roads,  near  populous  towns,  in 
the  fertile  valleys  of  large  rivers,  or  along 
such  sea-coasts  as  are  well  frequented. 

This  shows  clearly  how  the  subsistence 
of  troops  may  have  a  general  influence 
upon  the  direction  and  form  of  military 
undertakings,  and  upon  the  choice  of  a 
theatre  of  war  and  lines  of  communi- 
cation. 

The  extent  of  this  influence,  what 
weight  shall  attach  to  the  facility  or 
dif&culty  of  provisioning  the  troops,  all 
that  in  the  calculation  depends  vexy 
much  on  the  way  in  which  the  war  is  to 
be  conducted.  If  it  is  to  be  carried  on 
in  its  real  spirit,  that  is,  with  the  un- 
bridled force  which  belongs  to  its 
element,  with  a  constant  pressing  for- 
ward to,  or  seeking  for  the  combat  and 
decisive  solution,  then  the  sustenance  of 
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the  troops  although  an  important,  is  but 
a  subordinate,  e^air;  but  if  there  is 
to  be  a  state  of  equilibrium  during  which 
the  armies  move  about  here  and  there 
in  the  same  province  for  several  years, 
then  the  subsistence  must  often  become 
the  principal  thing,  the  intendant  the 
commander-in-chief,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  war  an  administration  of  wagons. 

There  are  numberless  campaigns  of 
this  kind  in  which  nothing  took  place; 
the  plans  miscarried,  the  forces  were 
used  to  no  purpose,  the  only  excuse 
being  the  plea  of  a  want  of  subsistence ; 
on  the  other  hand  Buonaparte  used  to 
Bay  **  Qu^on  ne  me  parte  pas  dee  vivrea  !  '* 

Certainly  that  general  in  the  Bussian 
campaign  proved  that  such  recklessness 
may  be  carried  too  far,  for  not  to  say 
that  perhaps  his  whole  campaign  was 
ruined  through  that  cause  alone,  which 
at  best  would  be  only  a  supposition, 
still  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  to  his  want 
of  regard  to  the  subsistence  of  his  troops 
he  was  indebted  for  the  extraordinary 
melting  away  of  his  army  on  his  advance, 
and  for  its  utter  ruin  on  the  retreat. 

But  while  fuDy  recognising  in  Buona- 
parte  the  eager  gambler  who  ventures 
on  many  a  mad  extreme,  we  may  justly 
say  that  he  and  the  revolutionary 
generals  who  preceded  him  dispelled  a 
powerful  prejudice  in  respect  to  the 
subsistence  of  troops,  and  showed  that  it 
should  never  be  looked  upon  in  any 
other  light  than  as  a  eonditton  of  war, 
never  as  an  object. 

Besides,  it  is  with  privation  in  war 
just  as  with  physical  exertion  and 
danger ;  the  demands  which  the  general 
can  make  on  his  army  are  without  any 
defined  bounds;  an  iron  character  de- 
mands more  than  a  feeble  sensitive  man; 
also  the  endurance  of  an  army  differs  in 
degree,  according  as  habit,  military  spirit, 
confidence  in  and  affection  towards  the 
commander,  or  enthusiasm  for  the  cause 
of  fatherland,  sustain  the  will  and  energy 
of  the  soldier.    But  this  we  may  look 


upon  as  an  established  principle,  that 
privation  and  want,  however  far  they 
may  be  carried,  should  never  be  other- 
wise regarded  than  as  transition-states 
which  should  be  succeeded  by  a  state 
of  abundance,  indeed  even  by  super- 
fluity. Can  there  be  any  thing  more 
touching  than  the  thought  of  so  many 
thousand  soldiers,  badly  clothed,  with 
packs  on  their  backs  weighing  thirty  or 
forty  pounds,  toiling  over  every  kind  of 
road,  in  every  description  of  weather, 
for  days  and  days  continually  on  the 
march,  health  and  life  for  ever  in  peril, 
and  for  aU  that  unable  to  get  a  sufficiency 
of  dry  bread.  Any  one  who  knows  how 
often  this  happens  in  war,  is  ^at  a  loss  to 
know  how  it  does  not  oftener  lead  to  a 
refusal  of  the  will  and  powers  to  submit 
any  longer  to  such  exactions,  and  how  the 
mere  bent  constantly  given  to  the  imagi- 
nation of  human  beings  in  one  direction, 
is  capable  of  first  calling  forth,  and  then 
supporting  such  incredible  efforts. 

Let  any  one  then,  who  imposes  great 
privations  on  his  men  because  great 
objects  demand  such  a  trial  of  endurance, 
always  bear  in  mind  as  a  matter  of 
prudence,  if  not  prompted  to  it  by  his 
own  feelings,  that  there  is  a  recompence 
.  for  such  sacrifices  which  he  is  boimd  to 
pay  at  some  other  time. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  difference 
which  takes  place  in  respect  to  the 
question  of  subsistence  in  war,  according 
as  the  action  is  offensive  or  defensive. 

The  defensive  is  in  a  position  to  make 
uninterrupted  use  of  the  subsistence 
which  he  has  been  able  to  lay  in  before- 
hand, as  long  as  his  defensive  act  con- 
tinues. The  defensive  side  therefore  can 
hardly  be  in  want  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  particularly  if  he  is  in  his  own 
country;  but  even  in  the  enemy's  this 
holds  good.  The  offensive  on  the  other 
hand  is  moving  away  from  his  resources, 
and  as  long  as  he  is  advancing,  and 
even  during  the  first  weeks  after  he 
stops,  must  procure  from  day  to  day  what 
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he  requires,  and  this  can  veiy  rarely  be 
done  without  want  and  inconvenience 
being  felt 

This  difficulty  is  felt  in  its  fullest 
force  at  two  particular  periods,  first  in 
the  advance,  before  the  decision  takes 
place ;  then  the  supplies  of  the  defensive 
side  are  all  at  hand,  whilst  the  assailant 
has  been  obliged  to  leave  his  behind; 
he  is  obliged  to  keep  his  masses  con* 
centrated,  and  therefore  cannot  spread 
his  army  over  any  considerable  space ; 
even  his  transport  cannot  keep  close  to 
him  when  he  commences  his  movements 
preliminary  to  a  battle.  If  his  prepara- 
tions have  not  been  veiy  weU  made,  it 
may  easily  happen  at  this  moment  that 
his  army  may  be  in  want  of  supplies  for 
several  days  before  the  decisive  battle, 
which  certainly  is  not  a  means  of  bring- 
ing them  into  the  fight  in  the  highest 
state  of  efficiency. 

The  second  time  a  state  of  want  arises 
is  at  the  end  of  a  victorious  career,  if  the 
lines  of  communication  begin  to  be  too 
long,  especially  if  the  war  is  carried 
on  in  a  poor,  sparsely-populated  country, 
and  perhaps  also  in  the  midst  of  a  people 


whose  feelings  are  hostile.  What  an 
enormous  difference  betweett  a  line  of 
communication  from  Wilna  to  Moscow, 
on  which  eveiy  carriage  must  be  forcibly 
seized,  and  a  line  from  Cologne  by 
Li^ge,  Louvain,  Brussels,  Mons,  and 
Yalenciennes  to  Paris,  where  a  mercan- 
tile contract  or  a  bill  of  exchange  would 
suffice  to  procure  millions  of  rations. 

Frequentiy  has  the  difficulty  we  are 
now  speaking  of  resulted  in  obscuring 
the  splendour  of  the  most  brilliant 
victories,  reduced  the  powers  of  the 
victorious  army,  rendered  retreat  neces- 
sary, and  then  by  degrees  ended  in 
producing  all  the  symptoms  of  a  real 
defeat. 

Forage,  of  which,  as  we  have  before 
said,  there  is  usually  at  first  the  least 
deficiency,  will  run  jshort  soonest  if  a 
country  begins  to  become  exhausted,  for 
it  is  the  most  difficult  supply  to  procure 
frt)m  a  distance,  on  account  of  its  bulk, 
and  the  horse  feels  the  effect  of  low 
feeding  much  sooner  than  the  man.  For 
this  reason,  an  over-numerous  cavalry 
and  artillery  may  become  a  real  burden, 
and  an  element  of  weakness  to  an  army. 


CHAPTER  XV- 


BASE  OF  OPERATIONS. 


If  an  army  sets  out  on  any  expedition, 
whether  it  be  to  attack  the  enemy  and 
his  theatre  of  war,  or  to  take  post  on  its 
own  frontier,  it  continues  in  a  state  of 
necessary  dependence  on  the  sources 
from  wluch  it  draws  its  subsistence  and 
reinforcements,  and  must  maintain  its 
commimication  with  them,  as  they  are 
the  conditions  of  its  existence  and 
preservation.    This  dependence  increases 


in  intensity  and  extent  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  army.  But  now  it 
is  neither  always  possible  nor  requi- 
site that  the  army  should  continue 
in  direct  commimication  with  the  whole 
of  its  own  country;  it  is  sufficient  if 
it  does  so  with  that  portion  immedi- 
ately in  its  rear,  and  which  is  con- 
sequentiy  covered  by  its  position.  In 
this  portion  of   the    country  then,   as 
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far  as  necessary,  special  depots  of  pro- 
Tisions  are  formed,  and  arrangements 
are  made  for  regpilarly  forwarding  rein- 
forcements and  supplies.  This  strip  of 
territory  is  therefore  the  foundation  of 
the  army  and  of  all  its  undertakings, 
and  the  two  must  be  regarded  as  form- 
ing in  connection  only  one  whole.  If 
the  supplies  for  their  greater  securiiy 
are  lodged  in  fortified  places,  the  idea  of 
a  base  becomes  more  distinct;  but  the 
idea  does  not  originate  in  any  arrange- 
ment of  that  kind,  and  in  a  number  of 
cases  no  such  arrangement  is  made. 

But  a  portion  of  the  enemy's  territory 
may  also  become  a  base  for  our  army, 
or,  at  least,  form  part  of  it ;  for  when 
an  army  penetrates  into  an  enemy's 
land,  a  number  of  its  wants  are  supplied 
from  that  part  of  the  country  which  is 
taken  possession  of;  but  it  is  then  a 
necessary  condition  that  we  are  com- 
pletely masters  of  this  portion  of  terri- 
tory, that  is,  certain  of  our  orders  being 
obeyed  within  its  limits.  This  certainty, 
however,  seldom  extends  beyond  the  reach 
of  our  ability  to  keep  the  inhabitants  in 
awe  by  small  garrisons,  and  detachments 
moving  about  from  place  to  place,  and 
that  is  not  very  far  in  general.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  in  the  enemy's  country, 
the  part  of  territory  from  which  we  can 
draw  supplies  is  seldom  of  sufficient 
extent  to  furnish  all  the  supplies  we 
require,  and  we  must  therefore  still 
depend  on  our  own  land  for  much, 
and  this  brings  us  back  again  to  the 
importance  of  that  part  of  our  territory 
immediately  in  rear  of  our  army  as  an 
indispensable  portion  of  our  base. 

The  wants  of  an  army  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  first  those  which  every 
cultivated  country  can  furnish ;  and  next 
those  which  can  only  be  obtained  from 
those  localities  where  they  are  prduced. 
The  first  are  chiefly  provisions,  the 
second  the  means  of  keeping  an  army 
complete  in  every  way.  The  first  can 
therefore  be  obtained  in  the  enemy's 


country ;  the  second,  as  a  rule,  can  only 
be  furnished  by  our  own  country,  for 
example  men,  arms,  and  almost  all 
munitions  of  war.  Although  there  are 
exceptions  to  this  classification  in  certain 
cases,  still  they  are  few  and  trifiing,  and 
the  distinction  we  have  drawn  is  of 
standing  importance,  and  proves  again 
that  the  conmiunication  with  our  own 
country  is  indispensable. 

Depots  of  provisions  and  forage  are 
generally  formed  in  open  towns,  both  in 
Qie  enemy's  and  in  our  own  country, 
because  there  are  not  as  many  fortresses 
as  would  be  required  for  these  bulky 
stores  continually  being  consumed,  and 
wanted  sometimes  here,  sometimes  there, 
and  also  because  their  loss  is  much 
easier  to  replace ;  on  the  other  hand, 
stores  to  keep  the  army  complete,  such 
as  arms,  mimition  of  war,  and  articles 
of  equipment  are  never  lodged  in  open 
places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  theatre  of 
war  if  it  can  be  avoided,  but  are  rather 
brought  from  a  distance,  and  in  the 
enemy's  country  never  stored  anywhere 
but  in  fortresses.  From  this  point, 
again,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  base  is 
of  more  importance  in  relation  to  sup- 
plies intended  to  refit  an  army  than  in 
relation  to  provisions  for  food. 

Now,  the  more  means  of  each  kind  are 
collected  together  in  great  magazines  be- 
fore being  brought  into  use,  the  more, 
therefore,  all  separate  streams  unite  in 
great  reservoirs,  so  much  the  more  may 
tiiese  be  regarded  as  taking  the  place  of 
the  whole  country,  and  so  much  the  more 
will  the  conception  of  a  base  fix  itself 
upon  these  great  depots  of  supply ;  but 
this  must  never  go  so  far  that  any  such 
place  becomes  looked  upon  as  constitut- 
ing a  base  in  itself  alone. 

If  these  sources  of  supply  and  refit- 
ment are  abundant,  that  is,  if  the  tracts 
of  territory  are  wide  and  rich,  if  the 
stores  are  collected  in  great  depots  to  be 
more  speedily  brought  into  use,  if  these 
depots  are  covered  in  a  militazy  sense  in 
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one  way  or  another,  if  they  are  in  dose 
proximity  to  the  army  and  accessible  by 
good  roads,  if  they  extend  along  a  con- 
siderable width  in  the  rear  of  the  army 
or  surround  it  in  part  as  well — then  fol- 
lows a  greater  vitaliiy  for  the  army, 
as  well  as  a  greater  freedom  in  its 
movements.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  sum  up  all  the  advantages  which  an 
army  derives  from  being  so  situated  in 
one  single  conception,  that  is,  the  extent 
of  the  base  of  operations.  By  the  rela- 
tion which  this  base  bears  to  the  object 
of  the  undertakings,  by  the  angle  which 
its  extremities  make  with  this  object 
(supposed  as  a  point),  it  has  been  at- 
tempted to  express  the  whole  sum  of  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  which  ac- 
crue to.  an  army  from  the  position  and 
nature  of  its  sources  of  supply  and  equip- 
ment ;  but  it  is  plain  this  elegant  piece 
of  geometrical  refinement  is  merely  a 
play  of  fancy,  as  it  is  founded  on  a  series 
of  substitutions  which  must  all  be  made 
at  the  expense  of  truth.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  base  of  an  army  is  a  triple 
formation  in  connection  with  the  situa- 
tion in  which  an  army  is  placed:  the 
resources  of  the  country  adjacent  to 
the  position  of  the  army,  the  depots 
of  stores  which  have  been  made  at  par- 
ticular points,  and  the  province  from 
which  these  stores  are  derived  or  col- 
lected. These  three  things  are  separated 
in  space,  and  cannot  be  collected  into  one 
whole,  and  least  of  all  can  we  substitute 
for  them  a  line  which  is  to  represent  the 
width  of  the  base,  a  line  which  is  gene- 
rally imagined  in  a  manner  perfectly  ar- 
bitrary, either  from  one  fortress  to  an- 
other  or  from  one  capital  of  a  province 
to  another,  or  along  a  political  boundary 
of  a  country.  Neither  can  we  determine 
precisely  the  mutual  relation  of  these  three 
steps  in  the  formation  of  a  base,  for  in 
reidity  they  blend  themselves  with  each 
other  always  more  or  less.  In  one  case 
the  surrounding  country  afforda  largely 
the  means  of   refitting  an  army  with 


things  which  otherwise  coulA  only  be 
obtained  from  a  long  distance;  in  an- 
other case  we  are  obliged  to  get  even 
food  from  a  long  distance.  Sometimes 
the  nearest  fortresses  are  great  arsenals, 
ports,  or  commercial  cities,  which  con- 
tain all  the  military  resources  of  a  whole 
state,  sometimes  they  are  nothing  but 
old,  feeble  ramparts,  hardly  Bu£B.cient  for 
their  own  defence. 

The  consequence  is  that  all  deductions 
from  the  length  of  the  base  of  operations 
and  its  angles,  and  the  whole  Uieoiy  of 
war  founded  on  these  data,  as  far  as  its 
geometrical  phase,  have  never  met  with 
any  attention  in  real  war,  and  in  theory 
they  have  only  caused  wrong  tendencies. 
But  as  the  basis  of  this  chain  of  reason- 
ing is  a  truth,  and  only  the  conclusions 
drawn  are  false,  this  same  view  will 
easily  and  frequently  thrust  itself  for- 
ward again. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  we  cannot 
go  beyond  acknowledging  generally  the 
influence  of  a  base  on  military  enter- 
prises, that  at  the  same  time  there  are  no 
means  of  framing  out  of  this  maxim  any 
serviceable  rules  by  a  few  abstract  ideas  ; 
but  that  in  each  separate  case  the  whole 
of  the  things  which  we  have  specified 
must  be  kept  in  view  together. 

When  once  arrangements  are  made 
within  a  certain  radius  to  provide  the 
means  of  subsisting  an  army  and  keep- 
ing it  complete  in  every  respect,  and 
with  a  view  to  operations  in  a  certain 
direction,  then,  even  in  our  own  country, 
this  district  only  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
base  of  the  army;  and  as  any  alteration 
of  a  base  requires  time  and  labour, 
therefore  an  army  cannot  change  its 
base  every  day,  even  in  its  own  country, 
and  this  again  limits  it  always  more  or 
less  in  the  direction  of  its  operations.  If, 
then,  in  operating  against  an  enemy's 
country  we  take  the  whole  line  of  our  own 
frontier,  where  it  forms  a  boundaiy  be- 
tween thetwocountriesasoxir  base,  we  may 
do  so  in  a  general  sense,  in  so  far  that  we 
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might  mifke  those  preparations  wbich 
constitute  a  base  anywhere  on  that  fron- 
tier ;  but  it  will  not  be  a  base  at  any 
moment  if  preparations  have  not  been  al- 
ready made  everywhere.  When  the  Bus- 
sian  army  retreated  before  the  French  in 
1812,  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign 
the  whole  of  Bussia  might  have  been 
considered  as  its  base,  the  more  so  be- 
cause the  vast  extent  of  the  coimtry 
offered  the  army  abundance  of  space  in 
any  direction  it  might  select.  This  is 
no  illusory  notion,  as  it  was  actually 
realised  at  a  subsequent  time,  when  other 
Bussian  armies  from  different  quarters 
entered  the  field ;  but  still  at  every  period 
throughout  the  campaign  the  base  of  the 
Bussian  army  was  not  so  extensive ;  it 
was  principally  confined  to  the  road  on 
which  the  whole  train  of  transport  to 
and  from  their  army  was  organised. 
This  limitation  prevented  the  Bussian 
army,  for  instance,  from  making  the  fur- 
ther retreat  which  became  necessary  after 
the  three  days'  fighting  at  Smolensk  in 
any  direction  but  that  of  Moscow,  and 
so  hindered  their  turning  suddenly  in 
the  direction  of  Kaluga,  as  was  pro- 
posed in  order  to  draw  the  enemy  away 
from  Moscow.  Such  a  change  of  direc- 
tion could  only  have  been  possible  by 
having  been  prepared  for  long  before- 
hand. 

We  have  said  that  the  dependence  on 
the  base  increases  in  intensity  and  extent 
with  the  size  of  the  army,  which  is  easy 
to  understand.  An  army  is  like  a  tree» 
From  the  ground  out  of  which  it  grows 
it  draws  its  nourishment ;  if  it  is  small 


it  can  easily  be  transplanted,  but  this 
becomes  more  difficult  as  it  increases  in 
size.  A  small  body  of  troops  has  also 
its  channels,  from  which  it  draws  the 
sustenance  of  life,  but  it  strikes  root 
easily  where  it  happens  to  be ;  not  so  a 
large  army.  When,  therefore,  we  talk 
of  the  influence  of  the  base  on  the  oper- 
ations of  an  army,  the  dimensions  of 
the  anny  must  always  servo  as  the  scale 
by  which  to  measure  the  magnitude  of 
that  influence. 

Further  it  is  consistent  with  the  nature 
of  thiligs  that  for  the  immediate  wants 
of  the  present  hour  the  suhnstence  is  the 
main  point,  but  for  the  general  efficiency 
of  the  army  through  a  long  period  of 
time  the  refitment  and  recruitment  are  the 
more  important,  because  the  latter  can 
only  be  done  from,  particular  sources 
while  the  former  may  be  obtained  in 
many  ways ;  this  again  defines  still  more 
distinctly  the  influence  of  the  base  on 
the  operations  of  the  army. 

However  great  that  influence  may  be, 
we  must  never  forget  that  it  belongs  to 
those  things  which  can  only  show  a 
decisive  effect  after  some  considerable 
time,  and  that  therefore  the  question 
always  remains  what  may  happen  in 
that  time.  The  value  of  a  base  of  ope- 
rations will  seldom  determine  the  choice 
of  an  undertaking  in  the  first  instance. 
Mere  difficulties  which  may  present  them- 
selves in  this  respect  must  be  put  side 
by  side  and  compared  with  other  means 
actually  at  our  command ;  obstacles  of 
this  nature  often  vanish  before  the  force 
of  decisive  victories. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 


LINES  OF  COMMUNICATION. 


The  roads  which  lead  from  the  position 
of  an  army  to  those  points  in  its  rear 
where  its  depots  of  supply  and  means  of 
recruiting  and  refitting  its  forces  are 
principally  united,  and  which  it  also  in 
all  ordinary  cases  chooses  for  its  retreat, 
have  a  double  signification  ;  in  the  first 
place,  they  are  its  lines  of  cammunieaiion 
for  the  constant  nourishment  of  the  com- 
batant force,  and  next  they  are  roads  of 
retreat. 

We  have  said  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
that,  although  according  to  the  present 
system  of  subsistence,  an  army  is  chiefly 
fed  from  the  district  in  which  it  is 
operating,  it  must  still  bo  looked  upon 
as  forming  a  whole  with  its  base.  The 
lines  of  communication  belong  to  this 
whole;  they  form  the  connection  between 
the  army  and  its  base,  and  are  to  be 
considered  as  so  many  great  vital  ar- 
teries. Supplies  of  every  kind,  convoys 
of  munitions,  detachments  moving  back- 
wards and  forwards,  posts,  orderlies, 
hospitals,  depots,  reserves  of  stores, 
agents  of  administration,  all  these  objects 
are  constantly  making  use  of  these  roads, 
and  the  total  value  of  these  services  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  army. 

These  great  channels  of  life  must  there- 
fore neither  be  permanently  severed,  nor 
must  they  be  of  too  great  length,  or  beset 
with  difficulties,  because  there  is  always 
a  loss  of  strength  on  a  long  road,  which 
tends  to  weaken  the  condition  of  an  army. 

By  their  second  purpose,  that  is  as 
lines  of  retreat,  they  constitute  in  a  real 
sense  the  strategic  rear  of  the  army. 

For  both  purposes  the  value  of  these 
roads  depends  on  their  length,  their 
number^  their  sittuition,  that  is  tiLeir  gene- 


ral direction,  and  their  direction  specially 
as  regards  the  army,  their  nature  as 
roads,  dijioulties  of  ground,  the  political 
relatione  and  feeling  of  local  population^  and 
lastly,  on  the  protection  they  derive  from 
fortresses  or  natural  obstacles  in  the 
country. 

But  all  the  roads  which  lead  frx>m 
the  point  occupied  by  an  army  to  its 
sources  of  existence  and  power,  are  not 
on  that  account  necessarily  lines  of 
communication  for  that  army.  They 
may  no  doubt  be  used  for  that  purpose, 
and  may  be  considered  as  supplementary 
of  the  system  of  communication,  but 
that  system  is  confined  to  the  lines 
regularly  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
Only  those  roads  on  which  magazines, 
hospitals,  stations,  posts  for  despatches 
and  letters  are  organised  under  com- 
mandants with  police  and  garrisons,  can 
be  looked  upon  as  real  lines  of  commu- 
nication. But  here  a  very  important 
difference  between  our  own  and  the 
enemy's  army  makes  its  appearance,  one 
which  is  often  overlooked.  An  army, 
even  in  its  own  country,  has  its  prepared 
lines  of  communication,  but  it  is  not 
completely  limited  to  them,  and  can  in 
case  of  need  change  its  line,  taking 
some  other  which  presents  itself,  for  it 
is  every  where  at  home,  has  officials  in 
authority,  and  the  friendly  feeling  of 
the  people.  Therefore,  although  other 
roads  may  not  be  as  good  as  those  at 
first  selected  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
their  being  used,  and  the  use  of  them 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  impoeeihle  in 
case  the  army  is  turned  and  obliged 
to  change  its  front.  An  army  in  an 
enemy's  country  on  the  contrary  can  aa 
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a  role  only  look  npon  those  roads  as 
lines  of  comniiLnication  upon  which  it 
has  advanced ;  and  hence  arises  through 
small  and  almost  invisible  causes  a  great 
difference  in  operating.  The  army  in 
the  enemy's  country  takes  under  its 
protection  the  organisation  which,  as 
it  advances,  it  necessarily  introduces  to 
form  its  lines  of  communication ;  and  in 
general,  inasmuch  as  terror,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  an  enemy's  army  in  the  country 
invests  these  measures  in  the  eyes  of  the 
inhabitants  with  aU  the  weight  of  un- 
alterable necessity,  the  inhabitants  may 
even  be  brought  to  regard  them  as  an 
alleviation  of  the  evils  inseparable  from 
war.  Small  garrisons  left  behind  in  dif- 
ferent places  support  and  maintain  this 
system.  But  if  iJiese  commissaries,  com- 
mandants of  stations,  police,  fieldposts, 
and  the  rest  of  the  apparatus  of  admini- 
stration, were  sent  to  some  distant  road 
upon  which  the  army  had  not  been  seen, 
the  inhabitants  then  would  look  upon 
such  measures  as  a  burden  which  they 
would  gladly  get  rid  of,  and  if  the  most 
complete  defeats  and  catastrophes  had 
not  previously  spread  terror  throughout 
the  land,  the  probability  is  that  these 
functionaries  would  be  treated  as  ene- 
mies, and  driven  away  with  very  rough 
usage.  Therefore  in  the  first  place  it 
woiUd  be  necessary  to  establish  garrisons 
to  subjugate  the  new  line,  and  these 
garrisons  would  require  to  be  of  more 
than  ordinary  strength,  and  still  there 
would  always  be  a  danger  of  the  inha- 
bitants rising  and  attempting  to  over- 
power them.  In  short,  an  army  marching 
into  an  enemy's  country  is  destitute  of 
the  mechanism  through  which  obedience 
is  rendered ;  it  has  to  institute  its  officials 
into  their  places,  which  can  only  be  done 
by  a  strong  hand,  and  this  cannot  be 
effected  thoroughly  without  sacrifices 
and  difficulties,  nor  is  it  the  "work  of  a 
moment — ^From  this  it  follows  that  a 
change  of  the  system  of  communication 
is  much  less  easy  of  accomplishment  in 


an  enemy's  couq^  than  in  our  own, 
where  it  is  at  least  possible ;  and  it  also 
follows  that  the  army  is  more  restricted 
in  its  movements,  and  must-  be  much 
more  sensitive  about  any  demonstrations 
against  its  communications. 

But  the  choice  cuid  organisation  of 
lines  of  communication  is  from  the  very 
commencement  subject  also  to  a  number 
of  conditions  by  which  it  is  restricted. 
Not  only  must  they  be  in  a  general  sense 
good  high  roads,  but  they  will  be  the 
more  serviceable  the  wider  they  are,  the 
more  popxdous  and  wealthy  towns  they 
pass  through,  the  more  strong  places 
there  are  which  afford  them  protection. 
Bivers,  also,  as  means  of  water  com- 
munication, and  bridges  as  points  of 
passage,  have  a  decisive  weight  in  the 
choice.  It  follows  from  this  that  the 
situation  of  a  line  of  communication,  and 
consequently  the  road  by  which  an  army 
proceeds  to  commence  the  offensive,  is 
only  a  matter  of  free  choice  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  its  situation  being  dependent 
on  certain  geographical  relations. 

All  the  foregoing  circumstances  taken 
together  determine  the  strong^  or  weak- 
ness of  the  communication  of  an  army 
with  its  base,  and  this  result,  compared 
with  one  similarly  obtained  with  regard 
to  the  enemy's  communications,  decides 
which  of  the  two  opponents  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  operate  against  the  other's  lines 
of  communication,  or  to  cut  off  his  re- 
treat, that  is,  in  technical  language  to 
turn  him.  Setting  aside  all  considera* 
tions  of  moral  or  physical  superiority, 
that  party  can  only  effectually  accom- 
plish this  whose  communications  are  the 
strongest  of  the  two,  for  otherwise  the 
enemy  saves  himself  in  the  shortest  mode, 
by  a  counterstroke. 

Now  this  turning  can,  by  reason  of  the 
double  signification  of  these  lines,  have 
also  two  purposes.  Either  the  communi- 
cations may  be  interfered  with  and  in- 
terrupted, that  the  enemy  may  melt  away 
by  degrees  from  want,  and  thus  be  com* 
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polled  to  retreat,  or  the  object  may  be 
directly  to  cut  off  the  retreat. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  we  have  to 
observe  that  a  mere  momentary  inter- 
ruption will  seldom  have  any  effect  while 
armies  are  subsisted  as  they  now  are ;  a 
certain  time  is  requisite  to  produce  an 
effect  in  this  way  in  order  that  the  losses 
of  the  enemy  by  frequent  repetition  may 
compensate  in  number  for  the  small 
amount  he  suffers  in  each  case.  One 
single  enterprise  against  the  enemy's 
flank,  which  might  have  been  a  decisive 
stroke  in  those  days  when  thousands  of 
bread  -  waggons  traversed  the  lines  of 
communication,  carrying  out  the  sys- 
tematised  method  then  in  force  for  sub- 
sisting troops,  would  hardly  produce  any 
effect  now,  if  ever  so  successful ;  one 
convoy  at  most  might  be  seized,  which 
would  cause  the  enemy  some  partial 
damage,  but  never  compel  him  to  re- 
treat. 

The  consequence  is,  that  enterprises 
of  this  description  on  a  flank,  which 
have  always  been  more  in  fashion  in 
books  than  in  real  warfare,  now  ap- 
pear less  of  a  practical  nature  than  ever, 
and  we  may  safely  say  that  there  is 
no  danger  in  this  respect  to  any  lines  of 
communication  but  such  as  are  veiy 
long,  and  otherwise  unfavourably  circum- 
stanced, more  especially  by  being  exposed 
everywhere  and  at  any  moment  to  attacks 
from  an  imurgmt  population. 

With  respect  to  the    cutting  off  an 


enemjr's  retreat,  we  must  not  be  oiier- 
confldent  in  this  respect  either  of  the 
consequences  of  threatening  or  closing 
the  enemy's  lines  of  retreat,  as  recent 
experience  has  shown  that,  when  troops 
are  good  and  their  leader  resolute,  it  is 
more  difficult  to  make  them  prisoners,  than 
it  is  for  them  to  cut  their  way  through 
the  force  opposed  to  them. 

The  means  of  shortening  and  protect- 
ing long  lines  of  communication  are  very 
limited.  The  seizure  of  some  fortresses 
adjacent  to  the  position  taken  up  by  tho 
army,  and  on  die  roads  leading  to  the 
rear — or  in  the  event  of  there  being  no 
fortresses  in  the  country,  the  construc- 
tion of  temporary  defences  at  suitable 
points — the  kind  treatment  of  the  people 
of  the  country,  strict  discipline  on  the 
military  roads,  good  police,  and  active 
measures  to  improve  the  roads,  are  the 
only  means  by  which  the  evil  may  be 
diminished,  but  it  is  one  which  can 
never  be  entirely  removed. 

Furthermore,  what  we  said  when  treat- 
ing of  the  question  of  subsistence  with 
respect  to  the  roads  which  the  army 
should  chose  by  preference,  applies  also 
particularly  to  lines  of  communication. 
The  best  lines  of  commimication  are 
roads  leading  through  the  most  flourish- 
ing towns  and  the  most  important  pro- 
vinces ;  they  ought  to  be  preferred,  even 
if  considerably  longer,  and  in  most  cases 
they  exercise  an  important  influence  on 
the  definitive  disposition  of  the  army. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 


ON  COUNTRY  AND  GROUND. 


Ikkesfeottve  quite  of  their  influence  as 
regards  the  means  of  subsistence  of  an 
army,  country  and  ground,  bear  another 
most  intimate  and  never-failing  relation 


to  the  business  of  war,  which  is  their  de- 
cisive influence  on  the  battle,  both  upon 
what  concerns  its  course,  as  well  as  upon 
the  preparation  for  it,  and  the  use  to  be 
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made  of  it.  We  now  proceed  to  consider 
country  and  g^und  in  this  phase,  that 
is,  in  tiie  full  meaning  of  the  French  ex- 
pression "  TerrainJ^ 

The  way  to  make  use  of  them  is  a  sub- 
ject  which  lies  mostly  within  the  province 
of  tactics,  but  the  effects  resulting  from 
them  appear  in  strategy ;  a  battle  in  the 
mountains  is,  in  its  consequences  as  well 
as  in  itself,  quite  a  different  thing  from 
a  battle  on  a  level  plain. 

But  untn  we  have  studied  the  distinc- 
tion between  offensive  and  defensive,  and 
examined  the  nature  of  each  separately 
and  fully,  we  cannot  enter  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  the  principal  features  of  the 
ground  in  their  effects ;  we  must  there- 
fore for  the  present  confine'  ourselves  to 
an  investigation  of  its  general  properties. 
There  are  three  properties  through  which 
the  ground  has  an  influence  on  action  in 
war ;  that  is.  as  presenting  an  obstacle  to 
approach,  as  an  obstacle  to  an  extensive 
view,  and  as  protection  against  the  effect 
of  fire-arms ;  all  other  effects  may  be 
traced  back  to  these  three. 

Unquestionably  this  threefold  influence 
of  ground  has  a  tendency  to  make  war- 
fare more  diversified,  more  complicated, 
and  more  scientific,  for  they  are  plainly 
three  more  quantities  which  enter  into 
military  combinations. 

A  completely  level  plain,  quite  open  at 
the  same  time,  that  is,  a  tract  of  country 
which  cannot  influence  war  at  all,  has  no 
existence  except  in  relation  to  smaU 
bodies  of  troops,  and  with  respect  to 
them  only  for  the  duration  of  some  given 
moment  of  time.  When  larger  bodies 
are  concerned,  and  a  longer  duration  of 
time,  accidents  of  ground  mix  themselves 
up  with  the  acUon  of  such  bodies,  and  it 
is  hardly  possible  in  the  case  of  a  whole 
army  to  imagine  any  particular  moment, 
such  as  a  battle,  when  the  ground  would 
not  make  its  influence  felt. 

This  influence  is  therefore  never  in 
abeyance,  but  it  is  certainly  stronger  or 
weaker  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
country. 


If  we  keep  in  view  the  great  mass  of 
topographical  phenomena  we  find  that 
countries  deviate  from  the  idea  of  per- 
fectly open  level  plains  principally  in 
three  ways :  first  by  the  form  of  the 
ground,  that  is,  hills  and  valleys ;  then  by 
woods,  marshes,  and  lakes  as  natural 
features ;  and  lastly,  by  such  changes  as 
have  been  introduced  by  the  hand  of 
man.  Through  each  of  these  three  cir- 
cumstances there  is  an  increase  in  the 
influence  of  ground  on  the  operations  of 
war.  If  we  trace  them  up  to  a  certidn 
distance  we  have  mountainous  country, 
a  country  little  cultivated  and  covered 
with  woods  and  marshes,  and  the  well 
cultivated.  The  tendency  in  each  case 
is  to  render  war  more  complicated  and 
connected  with  art. 

The  degree  of  influence  which  cultiva- 
tion exercises  is  greater  or  less  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  cultivation ;  the 
system  pursued  in  Flanders,  Holstein, 
and  some  other  countries,  where  the  land 
is  intersected  in  every  direction  with 
ditches,  dykes,  hedges,  and  walls,  inter- 
spersed with  many  single  dwellings  and 
small  woods  has  the  greatest  effect  on 
war. 

The  conduct  of  war  is  therefore  of  the 
easiest  kind  in  a  level  moderately-cul- 
tivated country.  This  however  only 
holds  good  in  quite  a  general  sense,  leav- 
ing entirely  out  of  consideration  the  use 
which  the  defensive  can  make  of  obstacles 
of  ground. 

Each  of  these  three  kinds  of  ground  has 
an  effect  in  its  own  way  on  movement, 
on  the  range  of  sight,  and  in  the  cover  it 
affords. 

In  a  thickly- wooded  country  the  ob- 
stacle to  sight  preponderates ;  in  a  moun- 
tainous country,  the  difficulty  of  move- 
ment presents  the  greatest  obstacle  to  an 
enemy ;  in  countries  very  much  cultivated 
both  these  obstacles  exist  in  a  medium 
degree. 

As  thick  woods  render  great  portions 
of  ground  in  a  certain  manner  impracti- 
cable for  military  movements,  and  as,  be- 
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sides  the  difficulty  which  they  oppose  to 
moyement  they  also  obstruct  the  view, 
thereby  preventing  the  use  of  means  to 
dear  a  passage,  the  result  is  that  they 
simplify  the  measures  to  be  adopted  on 
one  side  in  proportion  as  they  increase  the 
difficulties  with  which  the  other  side  has 
to  contend.  Although  it  is  difficult  prac- 
tically to  concentrate  forces  for  action  in 
a  wooded  country,  still  a  partition  of 
forces  does  not  take  place  to  the  same 
extent  as  it  usually  does  in  a  mountainous 
country,  or  in  a  country  very  much  inter- 
sected with  canals,  rivers,  &c. :  in  other 
words,  the  partition  of  forces  in  such  a 
country  is  more  unavoidable  but  not  so 
great 

In  mountains,  the  obstacles  to  move- 
ment preponderate  and  take  effect  in  two 
ways,  because  in  some  parts  the  country 
is  quite  impassable,  and  where  it  is  prac- 
ticable we  must  move  slower  and  with 
greater  difficulty.  On  this  account  the 
rapidity  of  all  movements  is  much  dimin- 
ished in  mountains,  and  aU  operations 
are  mixed  up  with  a  larger  quantity  of 
the  element  of  time.  But  the  ground  in 
mountains  has  also  the  special  property 
peculiar  to  itself,  that  one  point  commands 
another.  We  shall  devote  the  following 
chapter  to  the'  discussion  of  the  subject 
of  commanding  heights  generally,  and 
shall  only  here  remark  that  it  is  this 
peculiarity  which  causes  the  great  parti- 
tion of  forces  in  operations  carried  on 
amongst  mountains,  for  particular  points 
thus  acquire  importance  from  the  influ- 
ence they  have  upon  other  points  in  ad- 
dition to  any  intrinsic  value  which  they 
have  in  themselves. 

As  we  have  elsewhere  observed,  each 
of  these  three  kinds  of  ground  in  propor- 
tion as  its  own  special  peculiarity  has  a 
tendency  to  an  extreme,  has  in  the  same 
degree  a  tendency  to  lower  the  influence 
of  the  supreme  command,  increasing  in 
like  manner  the  independent  action  of 
subordinates  down  to  the  private  soldier. 
The  greater  the  partition  of  any  force. 


the  less  an  undivided  oontrol  is  possible, 
so  much  the  more  are  subordinates  left 
to  themselves ;  that  is  self-evident.  Cer- 
tainly when  the  partition  of  a  force  is 
greater,  then  through  the  diversity  of 
action  and  greater  scope  in  the  use  of 
means  the  influence  of  intelligence  must 
increase,  and  even  the  commander-in- 
chief  may  show  his  talents  to  advantage 
under  such  circumstances  ;  but  we  must 
here  repeat  what  has  been  said  before, 
that  in  war  the  sum  total  of  single  results 
decides  more  than  the  form  or  method  in 
which  they  are  connected,  and  therefore, 
if  we  push  our  present  considerations  to 
an  extreme  case,  and  suppose  a  whole 
army  extended  in  a  line  of  skirmishers 
so  that  each  private  soldier  flghts  his 
own  little  battle,  more  will  depend  on 
the  sum  of  single  victories  gained  than  on 
the  form  in  which  they  are  connected ; 
for  the  benefit  of  good  combinations  can 
only  follow  from  positive  results,  not  from 
negative.  Therefore  in  such  a  case  the 
courage,  the  dexterity,  and  the  spirit  of 
individuals  will  prova  decisive.  It  is 
only  when  two  opposing  armies  are  on  a 
par  as  regards  military  qualities,  or  that 
their  peculiar  properties  hold  the  balance 
even,  that  the  talent  and  judgment  of  the 
commander  become  again  decisive.  The 
consequence  is  that  national  armies  and 
insurgent  levies,  etc.,  etc.,  in  which,  at 
least  in  the  individual,  the  warlike  spirit 
is  highly  excited,  although  they  are  not 
superior  in  skill  and  bravery,  are  still 
able  to  maintain  a  superiority  by  a  great 
dispersion  of  their  forces  favoured  by  a 
difficult  country,  and  that  they  can  only 
maintain  themselves  for  a  continuance 
upon  that  kind  of  system,  because  troops 
of  this  description  are  generally  destitute 
of  all  the  qualities  and  virtues  which  are 
indispensable  when  tolerably  large  num- 
bers are  required  to  act  as  a  united  body. 
Also  in  the  nature  of  forces  there  are 
many  gradations  between  one  of  these 
extremes  and  the  other,  for  the  very  cir- 
cumstance of  being  engaged  in  the  de- 
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fence  of  its  own  cotmtiy  gives  to  even 
a  regular  standing  army  something 
of  the  character  of  a  national  army, 
and  makes  it  more  suited  for  a  war 
waged  by  an  army  broken  up  into  de- 
tachments. 

Now  the  more  these  qualifications  and 
influences  are  wanting  in  an  army,  the 
greater  they  are  on  the  side  of  its  oppo- 
nent, BO  much  the  more  will  it  dread 
being  split  into  fractions,  the  more  it 
will  avoid  a  broken  country;  but  to 
avoid  fighting  in  such  a  description  of 
ooimtry  is  seldom  a  matter  of  choice ;  we 
cannot  choose  a  theatre  of  war  like  a 
piece  of  merchandise  from  amongst  seve- 
ral patterns,  and  thus  we  find  generally 
that  armies  which  from  their  nature  fight 
with  advantage  in  concentrated  masses, 
exhaust  all  &eir  ingenuity  in  trying  to 
carry  out  their  system  as  far  as  possible 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  nature  of  the 
country.  They  must  in  consequence  sub- 
mit to  other  disadvantages,  such  as  scanty 
and  difficult  subsistence  for  the  troops, 
bad  quarters,and  in  the  combat  numerous 
attacks  from  all  sides ;  but  the  disadvan- 
tage of  giving  up  their  own  special 
advantage  would  be  greater. 

These  two  tendencies  in  opposite  di- 
rections, the  one  to  concentration  the 
other  to  dispersion  of  forces,  prevail 
more  or  less  according  as  the  nature  of 
the  troops  engaged  incline  them  more  to 
one  side  or  the  other,  but  however  decided 
the  tendency,  the  one  side  cannot  always 
remain  with  his  forces  concentrated, 
neither  can  the  other  expect  success  by 
following  his  system  of  warfare  in  scat- 
tered bodies  on  all  occasions.  The  French 
were  obliged  to  resort  to  partitioning 


their  forces  in  Spain,  and  the  Spaniards, 
whilst  defending  their  countiy  by  means 
of  an  insurgent  population,  were  obliged 
to  try  the  fate  of  great  battles  in  the  open 
field  with  part  of  their  forces. 

Next  to  the  connection  which  country 
and  ground  have  with  the  general,  and 
especially  with  the  political,  composition 
of  the  forces  engaged,  the  most  important 
point  is  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
three  arms. 

In  all  countries  ^hich  are  difficult  to 
traverse,  whether  the  obstacles  are  moun- 
tains, forests,  or  a  peculiar  cultivation,  a 
numerous  cavalry  is  useless :  that  is 
plain  in  itself;  it  is  just  the  same  with 
artillery  in  wooded  countries ;  there  will 
probably  be  a  want  of  room  to  use  it  with 
effect,  of  roads  to  transport  it,  and  of  forage 
for  the  horses.  For  this  arm  highly  cul- 
tivated countries  are  less  disadvantageous, 
and  least  of  all  a  mountainous  country. 
Both,  no  doubt,  afford  cover  against  its 
fire,  and  in  that  respect  they  are  unfa- 
vourable to  an  arm  which  depends  entirely 
on  its  fire :  both  also  often  furnish  means 
for  the  enemy's  infantry  to  place  the 
heavy  artillery  in  jeopardy,  as  infantry 
can  pass  anywhere ;  but  still  in  neither 
is  there  in  general  any  want  of  space  for 
the  use  of  a  numerous  artillery,  and  in 
mountainous  countries  it  has  this  great 
advantage,  that  its  effects  are  prolonged 
and  increased  in  consequence  of  the 
movements  of  the  enemy  being  slower. 

But  it  is  undeniable  that  infantry  has 
a  decided  advantage  over  every  other 
arm  in  difficult  country,  and  that,  there- 
fore, in  such  a  country  its  number  may 
considerably  exceed  the  usual  propor- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 


COMMAND  OF  GROUND. 


Thb  word  "  oommand '*  has  a  charm  in 
the  art  of  war  peculiar  to  itself,  and  in 
fact  to  this  element  belongs  a  great  part, 
perhaps  half  the  influence  which  ground 
exercises  on  the  use  of  troops.  Here  many 
of  the  sacred  relics  of  military  erudition 
have  their  root,  as,  for  instance,  com- 
manding positions,  key  positions,  strate- 
gic manoeuvres,  etc.  We  shall  take  as 
dear  a  view  of  the  subject  as  we  can 
without  prolixity,  and  pass  in  review  the 
true  and  the  false,  reality  and  exaggera- 
tion. 

Every  exertion  of  physical  force  if 
made  upwards  is  more  difficult  than  if  it 
is  made  in  the  contrary  direction  (down- 
wards) ;  consequently  it  must  be  so  in 
fighting;  and  there  are  three  evident  rea- 
sons why  it  is  so.  First,  every  height  may 
be  regarded  as  an  obstacle  to  approach ; 
secondly,  although  the  range  is  not  per- 
ceptibly greater  in  shooting  down  from 
a  height,  yet,  all  geometrical  relations 
being  taken  into  consideration,  we  have 
a  better  chance  of  hitting  than  in  the  op- 
posite case ;  thirdly,  an  elevation  gives  a 
better  command  of  view.  How  all  these 
advantages  unite  themselves  together  in 
battle  we  are  not  concerned  with  here ; 
we  collect  the  sum  total  of  the  advan- 
tages which  tactics  derives  from  elevation 
of  position  and  combine  them  in  one 
whole  which  we  regard  as  the  first  stra- 
tegic advantage. 

But  the  first  and  last  of  these  advan- 
tages that  have  been  enumerated  must 
appear  once  more  as  advantages  of  stra- 
tegy itself,  for  we  march  and  reconnoitre 
in  strategy  as  well  as  in  tactics ;  if,  there- 
fore, an  elevated  position  is  an  obstacle 
to  the  approach  of  those  on  lower  ground, 


that  is  the  second ;  and  the  better  com- 
mand of  view  which  this  elevated  position 
affords  is  the  third  advantage  which  stra- 
tegy may  derive  in  this  way. 

Of  these  elements  is  composed  the 
power  of  dominating,  overlooking,  com- 
manding ;  from  these  sources  springs  the 
sense  of  superiority  and  security  which 
is  felt  in  standing  on  the  brow  of  a  hill 
and  looking  at  the  enemy  below,  and  the 
feeling  of  weakness  and  apprehension 
which  pervades  the  minds  of  those  below. 
Perhaps  the  total  impression  made  is  at 
the  same  time  stronger  than  it  ought  to 
be,  because  the  advantage  of  the  high- 
er ground  strikes  the  senses  more  than 
the  circumstances  which  modify  that  ad- 
vantage. Perhaps  the  impression  made 
surpasses  that  which  the  truth  warrants, 
in  which  case  the  effect  of  imagination 
must  be  regarded  as  a  new  element, 
which  exaggerates  the  effect  produced 
by  an  elevation  of  ground. 

At  the  same  time  the  advantage  of 
greater  facility  of  movement  is  not  ab- 
solute, and  not  always  in  favour  of  the 
side  occupying  the  higher  position ;  it  is. 
only  so  when  his  opponent  wishes  to 
attack  him ;  it  is  not  if  the  combatants 
are  separated  by  a  great  vaUey,  and  it 
is  actually  in  favour  of  the  army  on  the 
lower  ground  if  both  wish  to  fight  in 
the  plain  (battle  of  HohenMedberg). 
Also  the  power  of  overlooking,  or  com- 
mand of  view,  has  likewise  great  limita- 
tions. A  wooded  country  in  the  valley 
below,  and  often  the  very  masses  of 
the  mountains  themselves  on  which  we 
stand,  obstruct  the  vision.  Countless  are 
the  cases  in  which  we  might  seek  in 
vain  on  the  spot  for  those  advantages 
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of  an  eievatad  position  wluch  a  map 
would  lead  us  to  expect ;  and  we  might 
often  be  led  to  think  we  had  only  in- 
volved ourselves  in  all  kinds  of  disadvan- 
tages, the  very  opposite  of  the  advantages 
we  counted  upon.  But  these  limitations 
and  conditions  do  not  abrogate  or  de- 
stroy the  superiority  which  the  more 
elevated  position  confers,  both  on  the 
defensive  and  offensive.  "We  shall  point 
out,  in  a  few  words,  how  this  is  the 
case  with  each. 

Out  of  the  three  strategic  advantages 
of  the  more  elevated  ground,  the  greater 
tactical  strength,  the  mare  difficult  approach, 
and  the  better  view,  the  first  two  are  of 
such  a  nature  that  they  belong  really  to 
the  defensive  only ;  for  it  is  only  in  holding 
firmly  to  a  position  that  we  can  make 
use  of  them,  whilst  the  other  side  (offen- 
sive) in  moving  cannot  remove  them  and 
take  them  wi&  him ;  but  the  third  ad- 
vantage can  be  made  use  of  by  the  offen- 
sive just  as  well  as  by  the  defensive. 

From  this  it  follows  that  the  more 
elevated  ground  is  highly  important  to 
the  defensive,  and  as  it  can  only  be 
maintained  in  a  decisive  way  in  moun- 
tainous countries,  therefore  it  would 
seem  to  follow,  as  a  consequence,  that 
the  defensive  has  an  important  advan- 
tage in  mountain  positions.  How  it  is 
that,  through  other  circumstances,  this 
is  not  so  in  reality,  we  shall  show  in  the 
chapter  on  the  defence  of  mountains. 

We  must  first  of  all  make  a  distinc- 
tion if  the  question  relates  merely  to 
commanding  ground  at  one  single  point, 
as,  for  example,  a  position  for  an  army ; 
in  such  case  the  strategic  advantages 
rather  merge  in  the  tactical  one  of  a 
battle  fought  under  advantageous  cir- 
cumstances; but  if  now  we  imagine 
a  considerable  tract  of  country — sup- 
pose a  whole  province — as  a  regular 
slope,  like  the  declivity  at  a  general 
watershed,  so  that  we  can  make 
several  marches,  and  always  hold  the 
upper  ground,   then  the    strategic  ad- 
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vantages  become  greater,  because  we 
can  now  use  the  advantages  of  the  more 
elevated  ground  not  only  in  the  combi- 
nation of  our  forces  with  each  other  for 
one  particular  combat,  but  also  in  the 
combination  of  several  combats  with  one 
another.     Thus  it  is  with  the  defensive. 

As  regards  the  offensive,  it  enjoys  to  a 
certain  extent  the  same  advantages  as 
the  defensive  from  the  more  elevated 
ground ;  for  this  reason  that  the  stra- 
getic  attack  is  not  confined  to  one  act 
like  the  tactical  The  strategic  advance 
is  not  the  continuous  movement  of  a 
piece  of  wheehvork ;  it  is  made  in  single 
marches  with  a  longer  or  shorter  interval 
between  them,  and  at  each  halting  point 
the  assailant  is  just  as  much  acting  on 
the  defensive  as  his  adversary. 

Through  the  advantage  of  a  better 
view  of  the  surrounding  country,  an 
elevated  position  confers,  in  a  certain 
measure,  on  the  offensive  as  well  as  the 
defensive,  a  power  of  action  which  we 
must  not  omit  to  notice ;  it  is  the  facility 
of  operating  with  separate  masses.  For 
each  portion  of  a  force  separately  derives 
the  same  advantages  which  the  whole 
derives  from  this  more  elevated  position  ; 
by  this — a  separate  corps,  let  it  be  strong 
or  weak  in  numbers,  is  stronger  than  it 
would  otherwise  be,  and  we  can  venture 
to  take  up  a  position  with  less  danger 
than  we  could  if  it  had  not  that  particu- 
lar property  of  being  on  an  elevation. 
The  advantages  which  are  to  be  derived 
from  such  separate  bodies  of  troops  is  a 
subject  for  another  place. 

If  the  possession  of  more  elevated 
ground  is  combined  with  other  geo- 
graphical advantages  which  are  in  our 
favour,  if  the  enemy  finds  himself 
cramped  in  his  movements  fix>m  other 
causes,  as,  for  instance,  by  the  proxi- 
mity of  a  large  river,  such  disadvan- 
tages of  his  position  may  prove  quite 
decisive,  and  he  may  feel  that  he  can- 
not too  soon  relieve  himself  from  such 
a  position.     No  army  can  maintain  it- 
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self  in  the  valley  of  a  great  river  if 
it  is  not  in  possession  of  the  heights 
on  each  side  by  which  the  valley  is 
formed. 

The  possession  of  elevated  ground  may 
therefore  become  virtually  command,  and 
we  can  by  no  means  deny  that  this  idea 
represents  a  reality.  But  nevertheless 
the  expressions  '*  commanding  g^und," 
'*  sheltering  position,"  "  key  of  Ae  coun- 
try," in  so  far  as  they  are  founded  on 
the  nature  of  heights  and  descents,  are 
hollow  shells  without  any  sound  kemeL 
These  imposing  elements  of  theory  have 
been  chiefly  resorted  to  in  order  to  give 
a  flavour  to  the  seeming  commonplace 
of  military  combinations;  they  have 
become  the  darling  themes  of  learned 
soldiers,  the  magical  wands  of  adepts 
in  strategy,  and  neither  the  emptiness 
of  these  fanciful  conceits,  nor  the  fre- 
quent contradictions  which  have  been 
given  to  them  by  the  results  of  experience 
have  sufficed  to  convince  authors,  and 
those  who  read  their  books,  that  with 
such  phraseology  they  are  drawing 
water  in  the  leaky  vessel  of  the  Da- 
naides.     The  conditions  have  been  mis- 


taken for  the  thing  itself,  the  instrument 
for  the  hand.  The  occupation  of  such 
and  such  a  position  or  space  of  ground, 
has  been  looked  upon  as  an  exercise  of 
power  like  a  thrust  or  a  cut,  the  ground 
or  position  itself  as  a  substantive  quan- 
tity ;  whereas  the  one  is  like  the  lifting 
of  the  arm,  the  other  is  nothing  but  the 
lifeless  instrument,  a  mere  property 
which  can  only  realise  itself  upon  an 
object,  a  mere  sign  of  plus  or  minus 
which  wants  the  figures  or  quantities. 
This  cut  and  thrust,  this  object,  this 
quantity,  is  a  victorious  battle;  it  alone 
really  counts ;  with  it  only  can  we  reckon ; 
and  we  must  always  have  it  in  view, 
as  well  in  giving  a  critical  judgment 
in  literature  as  in  real  action  in  the 
field. 

Consequently,  if  nothing  but  the 
number  and  value  of  victorious  combats 
decides  in  war,  it  is  plain  that  the  com- 
parative value  of  the  opposing  armies 
and  ability  of  their  respective  leaders 
again  rank  as  the  first  points  for  con- 
sideration, and  that  the  part  which  the 
influence  of  ground  plays  can  only  be 
one  of  an  inferior  grade. 
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OFFENCE  AND  DEFENCE. 


1. —  Conception  of  Defence* 

What  is  defence  in  conception?  The 
warding  off  a  blow.  What  is  then  its 
characteristic  fiign?  The  state  of  ex- 
pectancy (or  of  waiting  for  this  blow). 
This  is  the  sign  by  which  we  always 
recognise  an  act  as  of  a  defensive  cha- 
racter,  and  by  this  sign  alone  can  the 
defensive  be  disting^shed  from  the  offen- 
sive in  war.  But  inasmuch  as  an  absolute 
defence  completely  contradicts  the  idea 
of  war,  because  there  would  then  be  war 
carried  on  by  one  side  only,  it  follows  that 
the  defence  in  war  can  only  be  relative 
and  the  above  distinguishing  signs  must 
therefore  only  be  applied  to  the  essential 
idea  or  general  conception :  it  does  not 
apply  to  all  the  separate  acts  which  com- 
pose the  war.  A  partial  combat  is  defen- 
sive if  we  receive  the  onset,  the  charge 
of  the  enemy ;  a  battle  is  so  if  we  receive 
the  attack,  that  is,  wait  for  the  appear- ' 
ance  of  the  enemy  before  our  position 
and  within  range  of  our  fire ;  a  campaign 
is  defensive  if  we  wait  for  the  entry  of 
the  enemy  into  our  theatre  of  war.  In 
all  these  cases  the  sign  of  waiting  for 
and  warding  off  belongs  to  the  general 
conception,  without  any  contradiction 
arising  with  the  conception  of  war«  for  it 


may  be  to  our  advantage  to  wait  for  the 
charge  against  our  bayonets,  or  the  attack 
on  our  position  or  our  theatre  of  war. 
But  as  we  must  return  the  enemy's  blows 
if  we  are  really  to  carry  on  war  on  our 
side,  therefore  this  offensive  act  in  defen- 
sive war  takes  *place  more  or  less  under 
the  general  title  defensive — that  is  to  say, 
the  offensive  of  which  we  make  use  faUs 
under  the  conception  of  position  or  thea- 
tre of  war.  We  can,  therefore,  in  a  de- 
fensive campaign  fight  offensively,  in  a 
defensive  battle  we  may  use  some  divi- 
sions for  offensive  purposes,  and  lastly, 
while  remaining  in  position  awaiting  the 
enemy's  onslaught,  we  still  make  use  of 
the  offensive  by  sending  at  the  same  time 
balls  into  the  enemy's  ranks.  The  defen- 
sive form  in  war  is  therefore  no  mere 
shield  but  a  shield  formed  of  blows  de- 
livered with  skill. 

2. — Advantages  of  the  Defensive. 

What  is  the  object  of  defence?  To 
preserve.  To  preserve  is  easier  than  to 
acquire  ;  from  which  follows  at  once  that 
the  means  on  both  sides  being  supposed 
equal,  the  defensive  is  easier  than  the 
offensive.  But  in  what  consists  the 
greater  facility  of  preserving  or  keeping 
possession  ?  In  this,  that  all  time  which 
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is  not  turned  to  any  account  falls  into 
the  scale  in  favour  of  the  defence.  He 
reaps  where  he  has  not  sowed.  Every 
suspension  of  offensive  action,  either  from 
erroneous  views,  from  fear  or  from  indo- 
lence, is  in  favour  of  the  side  acting  de- 
fensively. This  advantage  saved  the 
State  of  Prussia  from  ruin  more  than 
once  in  the  Seven  Years'  War.  It 
is  one  which  derives  itself  from  the 
conception  and  object  of  the  defensive, 
lies  in  the  nature  of  all  defence,  and  in 
ordinary  life,  particularly  in  legal  busi- 
ness which  bears  so  much  resemblance 
to  war,  it  is  expressed  by  the  Latin  pro- 
verb, Beati  sunt  possidentes.  Another  ad- 
vantage arising  from  the  nature  of  war 
and  belonging  to  it  exclusively,  is  the 
aid  afforded  by  locality  or  ground ;  this 
is  one  of  which  the  defensive  form  has  a 
preferential  use. 

Having  established  these  general  ideas 
we  now  turn  more  directly  to  the  sub- 
ject 

In  tactics  every  combat,  g^eat  or  small, 
is  defensive  if  we  leave  the  initiative  to 
the  enemy,  and  wait  for  his  appearance 
in  our  front.  From  that  moment  forward 
we  can  make  use  of  all  offensive  means 
without  losing  the  said  two  advantages 
of  the  defence,  namely,  that  of  waiting 
for,  and  that  of  ground.  In  strategy,  at 
£rst,  the  campaign  represents  the  battle, 
and  the  theatre  of  war  the  position  ;  but 
afterwards  the  whole  war  takes  the  place 
of  the  campaign,  and  the  whole  coimtry 
that  of  the  theatre  of  war,  and  in  both 
cases  the  defensive  remains  that  which 
it  was  in  tactics. 

It  has  been  already  observed  in  a 
general  way  that  the  defensive  is  easier 
than  the  offensive  ;  but  as  the  defensive 
has  a  negative  object,  that  of  preserving^ 
and  the  offensive  a  positive  object  that 
of  eanquering,  and  as  the  latter  increases 
our  own  means  of  carrying  on  war,  but 
the  preserving  does  not,  therefore  in 
order  to  express  ourselves  distinctly,  we 
must  say,  tliftf  the  defensive  form  of  war  is 


in  itself  stronger  than  the  offensive.  This  is 
the  result  we  have  been  desirous  of  ar- 
riving at ;  for  although  it  lies  completely 
in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  has  been 
confirmed  by  experience  a  thousand 
times,  still  it  is  completely  contrary  to 
prevalent  opinion — a  proof  how  ideas 
may  be  confused  by  superficial  writers. 

If  the  defensive  is  llie  stronger  form 
of  conducting  war,  but  has  a  negative 
object,  it  follows  of  itself  that  we  must 
only  make  use  of  it  so  long  as  our  weak- 
ness compels  us  to  do  so,  and  that  we 
must  give  up  that  form  as  soon  as  we 
feel  strong  enough  to  aim  at  the  positive 
object.  Now  as  the  state  of  our  circum- 
stances is  usually  improved  in  the  event  of 
our  gaining  a  victory  through  the  assist- 
ance of  the  defensive,  it  is  therefore,  also, 
the  natural  course  in  war  to  begin  with 
the  defensive,  and  to  end  with  the  offen- 
sive. It  is  therefore  just  as  much  in  con- 
tradiction with  the  conception  of  war  to 
suppose  the  defensive  the  ultimate  object 
of  the  war  as  it  was  a  contradiction  to 
understand  passivity  to  belong  to  all  the 
parts  of  the  defensive,  as  well  as  to  the 
defensive  as  a  whole.  In  other  words  : 
a  war  in  which  victories  are  merely  used 
to  ward  off  blows,  and  where  there  is  no 
attempt  to  return  the  blow,  would  be  just 
as  absurd  as  a  battle  in  which  the  most 
absolute  defence  (passivity)  should  every- 
where prevail  in  all  measures. 

Against  the  justice  of  this  general 
view  many  examples  might  be  quoted 
in  which  the  defensive  continued  defen- 
sive to  the  last,  and  the  assumption  of 
the  offensive  was  never  contemplated ; 
but  such  an  objection  could  only  be  urged 
if  we  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  here  the 
question  is  only  about  general  ideas  (ab- 
stract ideas),  and  that  examples  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  general  conception  we  are 
discussing  are  all  of  them  to  be  looked 
upon  as  cases  in  which  the  time  for  the 
possibility  of  offensive  reaction  had  not 
yet  arrived. 

In  the  Seven  Years'  War,  at  least  in  the 
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last  three  years  of  it,  Frederick  the  Great 
did  not  think  of  an  offensive ;  indeed  we 
believe  further,  that  generally  speaking, 
he  only  acted  on  the  offensive  at  any 
time  in  this  war  as  the  best  means  of 
defending  himself;  his  whole  situation 
compelled  him  to  this  course,  and  it  is 
natural  that  a  general  should  aim  more 
immediately  at  that  which  is  most  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  situation  in  which  he 
is  placed  for  the  time  being.  Neverthe- 
less, we  cannot  look  at  this  example  of  a 
defence  upon  a  great  scale  without  sup- 
posing that  the  idea  of  a  possible  coun- 
terstroke  against  Austria  lay  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  whole  of  it,  and  saying  to 
ourselves,  the  moment  for  that  coun- 
terstroke  had  not  arrived  before  the 
war  came  to  a  close.  The  conclusion  of 
peace  shows  that  this  idea  is  not  without 
foundation  even  in  this  instance;  for 
what  could  have  actuated  the  Austrians 
to  make  peace  except  the  thought  that 
they  were  not  in  a  condition  with  their 
own  forces  alone  to  make  head  against 
the  talent  of  the  king;  that  to  maintain 
an  equilibrium  their  exertions  must  be 
greater  than  heretofore,  and  that  the 
slightest  relaxation  of  their  efforts  would 
probably  lead  to  fresh  losses  of  territory. 
And,  in  fact,  who  can  doubt  that  if  Eus- 
sia,  Sweden,  and  the  army  of  the  German 
Empire  had  ceased  to  act  together  against 
Frederick  the  G^eat  he  would  have  tried 
to  conquer  the  Austrians  again  in  Bo- 
hemia and  Moravia  ? 

Having  thus  defined  the  true  meaning 
of  the  defensive,  having  defined  its  boun- 


daries, we  return  again  to  the  assertion 
that  the  defensive  w  the  stronger  fof^m  of 
making  war. 

Upon  a  closer  examination,  and  com- 
parison of  the  offensive  and  defensive, 
this  will  appear  perfectly  plain  ;  but  for 
the  present  we  shall  coidine  ourselves  to 
noticing  the  contradiction  in  which  we 
should  be  involved  with  ourselves,  and 
with  the  results  of  experience  by  main- 
taining the  contrary  to  be  the  fact.  If 
the  offensive  form  was  the  stronger  there 
would  be  no  further  occasion  ever  to  use 
the  defensive,  as  it  has  merely  a  negative 
object,  everyone  would  be  for  attacking, 
and  the  defensive  would  be  an  absurdity. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  natural  that 
the  higher  object  should  be  purchased 
by  greater  sacrifices.  Whoever  feels 
himself  strong  enough  to  make  use  of 
the  weaker  form  has  it  in  his  power  to 
aim  at  the  greater  object ;  whoever  sets 
before  himself  the  smaller  object  can 
only  do  so  in  order  to  have  the  benefit 
of  the  stronger  form. — If  we  look  to  ex- 
perience, such  a  thing  is  unheard  of  as 
any  one  carrying  on  a  war  upon  two  dif- 
ferent theatres — offensively  on  one  with 
the  weaker  army,  and  defensively  on  the 
other  with  his  strongest  force.  But  if 
the  reverse  of  this  has  everywhere  and 
at  all  times  taken  place  that  shows  plainly 
that  generals,  although  their  own  incli- 
nation prompts  them  to  the  offensive, 
still  hold  the  defensive  to  be  the  stronger 
form.  We  have  still  in  the  next 
chapters  to  explain  some  preliminary 
points. 
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CHAPTER  II, 


THE  RELATIONS  OF  THE  OFFENSIVE  AND  DEFENSIVE  TO  EACH  OTHER 

IN  TACTICS. 


First  of  all  we  must  inquire  into  the 
circumstances  which  give  the  victory  in  a 
battle. 

Of  superiority  of  numbers,  and  bravery, 
dfiscipline,  or  other  qualities  of  an  army, 
we  say  nothing  here,  because,  as  a  rule, 
they  depend  on  things  which  lie  out  of 
the  province  of  the  art  of  war  in  the  sense 
in  which  we  are  now  considering  it ;  be- 
sides which  they  exercise  the  same  effect 
in  the  offensive  as  the  defensive ;  and, 
moreover  also,  the  superiority  in  numbers 
%n  general  cannot  come  under  consideration 
here,  as  the  number  of  troops  is  likewise 
a  given  quantity  or  condition,  and  does 
not  depend  on  the  will  or  pleasure  of  the 
gener^.  Further,  these  things  have  no 
particular  connection  with  attack  and  de- 
fence. But,  irrespective  of  these  things, 
there  are  other  three  which  appear  to  us 
of  decisive  importance,  these  are:  sur- 
prtM,  advantage  of  ground^  and  the  attack 
from  several  quarters.  The  surprise  pro- 
duces an  effect  by  opposing  to  the  enemy 
a  great  many  more  troops  than  he  ex- 
pected at  some  particular  point.  The 
superiority  in  numbers  in  this  case  is 
very  different  to  a  general  superiority  of 
numbers ;  it  is  the  most  powerful  agent 
in  the  art  of  war. — The  way  in  which 
the  advantage  of  ground  contributes  to 
the  victory  is  intelligible  enough  of  itself, 
and  we  have  only  one  observation  to  make 
which  is,  that  we  do  not  confine  our  re- 
marks to  obstacles  which  obstruct  the 
advance  of  an  enemy,  such  as  scarped 
grounds,  high  hills,  marshy  streams, 
hedges,  inclosurcs,  etc. ;  we  also  allude 
to  the  advantage  which  ground  affords 


as  cover,  under  which  troops  are  concealed 
from  view.  Indeed  we  may  say  that 
even  from  ground  which  is  quite  unim- 
portant a  person  acquainted  with  the 
locality  may  derive  assistance  The  at- 
tack from  several  quarters  includes  in 
itself  all  tactical  turning  movements 
great  and  small,  and  its  effects  are  de- 
rived partly  from  the  double  execution 
obtained  in  this  way  from  fire-arms,  and 
partly  from  the  enemy's  dread  of  his 
retreat  being  cut  off. 

Now  how  do  the  offensive  and  defen- 
sive stand  respectively  in  relation  to 
these  things  ? 

Having  in  view  the  three  principles  of 
victory  just  described,  the  answer^to  this 
question  is,  that  only  a  small  portion  of 
"^e  first  and  last  of  these  principles  is  in 
favour  of  the  offensive,  whilst  the  greater 
part  of  them,  and  the  whole  of  the  second 
principle,  are  at  the  command  of  the  party 
acting  defensively. 

The  offensive  side  can  only  have  the 
advantage  of  one  complete  surprise  of 
the  whole  mass  with  the  whole,  whilst 
the  defensive  is  in  a  condition  to  surprise 
incessantly,  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  the  combat,  by  the  force  and  form 
which  he  gives  to  his  partial  attacks. 

The  offensive  has  greater  facilities 
than  the  defensive  for  surrounding  and 
cutting  off  the  whole,  as  the  latter  is  in  a 
manner  in  a  fixed  position  while  the 
former  is  in  a  state  of  movement  having 
reference  to  that  position.  But  the  supe- 
rior advantage  for  an  enveloping  move- 
ment, which  the  offensive  possesses,  as 
now  stated,  is  again  limited  to  a  move- 
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ment  against  the  whole  mass ;  for  during 
the  course  of  the  combat,  and  with  sepa- 
rate diyisions  of  the  force,  it  is  easier  for 
the  defensive  than  for  the  ofPensive  to 
make  attacks  from  several  quarters,  he- 
causBf  as  toe  have  already  said,  the  former 
is  in  a  better  situation  to  surprise  hy  the 
force  andfonn  of  his  attacks. 

That  the  defensive  in  an  especial  man- 
ner enjoys  the  assistance  which  g^und 
affords  is  plain  in  itself;  as  to  what  con- 
cerns the  advantage  which  the  defensive 
has  in  surprising  by  the  force  and  form 
of  his  attacks,  that  results  from  the  offen- 
sive being  obliged  to  approach  by  roads 
and  paths  where  he  may  be  easily  ob- 
served, whilst  the  defensive  conceals  his 
position,  and,  until  almost  the  decisive 
moment,  remains  invisible  to  his  opponent. 
— Since  the  true  method  of  defence  has 
been  adopted,  reconnaissances  have  gone 
quite  out  of  fashion,  that  is  to  say,  they 
have  become  impossible.  Certainly  recon- 
naissances are  still  made  at  times,  but 
they  seldom  bring  home  much  with  them. 
Immense  as  is  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  examine  well  a  position,  and  be- 
come perfectly  acquainted  with  it  before 
a  battle,  plain  as  it  is  that  ho  (the  defen- 
sive) who  lies  in  wait  near  such  a  chosen 
position  can  much  more  easily  effect  a 
surprise  than  his  adversary,  yet  still  to 
this  very  hour  the  old  notion  is  not  ex- 
ploded that  a  battle  which  is  accepted  is 
half  lost.     This  comes  from  the  old  kind 
of  defensive  practised  twenty  years  ago, 
and  partly  also  in  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
when  the  only  assistance  expected  from 
the  ground  was  that  it  should  be  difficult 
of  approach  in  front  (by  steep  mountain 
slopes,  etc.,  etc.),  when  the  little  depth 
of  the  positions   and  the   difficulty   of 
moving  the  flanks  produced  such  weak- 
ness that  the  armies  dodged  one  another 
from  one  hill  to  another,  which  increased 
the  evil.     If  some  kind  of  support  were 
found  on  which  to  rest  the  wings,  then 
all  depended  on  preventing  the  army 
stretched  along  between  these  points,  like 


a  piece  of  work  on  an  embroi^ry  frames 
from  being  broken  through  at  any  point. 
The  ground  occupied  possessed  a  direoi 
value  at  every  point,  and  therefore  a 
direct  defence  was  required  everywhere. 
Under  such  circumstwces,  the  idea  of 
making  a  movement  or  attempting  a  sur- 
prise during  the  battle  could  not  be  en- 
tertained; it  was  the  exact  reverse  of 
what  constitutes  a  good  defence,  and  of 
that  which  the  defence  has  actually  be- 
come in  modern  warfare. 

In  reality,  contempt  for  the  defensive 
has  always  been  the  result  of  some  paf» 
ticular  method  of  defence  having  become 
worn  out  (outlived  its  period) ;  and  this 
was  just  the  case  with  the  method  we 
have  now  mentioned,  for  in  times  ante- 
cedent to  the  period  we  refer  to,  that  very 
method  was  superior  to  the  offensive. 

If  we  go  through  the  progressive  de- 
velopment of  the  modem  art  of  war,  we 
find  that  at  the  commencement — that  is 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  and  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  Succession — the  deployment  and 
drawing  up  of  the  army  in  array,  was 
one   of  the   great  leadmg    points  con- 
nected with  the  battle.     It  was  the  most 
important  part  of  the  plan  of  the  battle. 
This  gave  the  defensive,  as  a  rule,  a  great 
advantage,  as  he  was  already  drawn  up 
and   deployed.      As  soon  as  the  troops 
acquired  greater  capability  of  manoeuvr- 
ing,   this   advantage    ceased,    and    the 
superiority  passed  over  to  the  side  of  the 
offensive  for  a  time.     Then  the  defensive 
sought  shelter  behind    rivers   or  deep 
valleys,  or  on  high  land.     The  defensive 
thus  recovered  the  advantage,   and  con- 
tinued to  maintain  it  until  the  offensive 
acquired  such  increased  mobility  and  ex- 
pertness  in  manoeuvring  that  he  him- 
self could  venture  into  broken  g^und 
and    attack   in   separate  columns,    and 
therefore  became  able  to  turn  his  adver- 
sary.    This  led  to  a  gpradual  increase  in 
the  length  of  positions,   in  consequence 
of  which,  no  doubt,  it  occurred  to  the 
offensive  to  concentrate  at  a  few  points. 
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and  break  through  the  enemy's  thin  line. 
The  offensive  thus,  for  a  third  time, 
•grained  the  ascendancy,  and  the  defence 
was  again  obliged  to  alter  its  system. 
This  it  has  done  in  recent  wars  by  keep- 
ing its  forces  concentrated  in  large 
masses,  the  greater  part  not  deployed, 
and,  where  possible,  concealed,  thus 
merely  taking  up  a  position  in  readiness 
to  act  according  to  the  measures  of  the 
enemy  as  soon  as  they  are  sufficiently 
revealed. 

This  does  not  preclude  a  partially 
passive  defence  of  the  ground ;  its  ad- 
vantage is  too  great  for  it  not  to  be 
used  a  hundred  times  in  a  campaign. 


But  that  kind  of  passive  defence  of  the 
ground  is  usually  no  longer  the  principal 
affair:  that  is  what  we  have  to  do  with 
here. 

If  the  offensive  should  discover  some 
new  and  powerful  element  which  it  can 
bring  to  its  assistance — an  event  not  very 
probable,  seeing  the  point  of  simplicity 
and  natural  order  to  which  aU  is  now 
brought — then  the  defence  must  ag^n 
alter  its  method.  But  the  defensive  is 
always  certain  of  the  assistance  of  ground, 
which  insures  to  it  in  general  its  natural 
superiority,  as  the  special  properties  of 
country  and  ground  exercise  a  greater 
inff uenoe  than  ever  on  actual  warfare. 


CHAPTER  III. 

^_ 


THE  RELATIONS  OF  THE  OFFENSITE  AND  DEFENSIVE  TO  EACH  OTHER 

IN  STRATEGY. 


Let  us  ask  again,  first  of  all,  what  are 
the  circumstances  which  insure  a  suc- 
cessful result  in  strategy  ?  , 
In  strategy  there  is  no  victory,  as  we 
have  before  said.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
strategic  success  is  the  successful  pre- 
paration of  the  tactical  victory ;  the 
greater  this  strategic  success,  the  more 
probable  becomes  the  victory  in  the 
battle.  On  the  other  hand,  strategic 
success  lies  in  the  making  use  of  the  vic- 
tory gained.  The  more  events  the 
strategic  combinations  can  in  the  sequel 
include  in  the  consequences  of  a  battle 
gained,  the  more  strategy  can  lay  hands 
on  amongst  the  wreck  of  all  that  has 
been  shaken  to  the  foundation  by  the 
battle,  the  more  it  sweeps  up  in  great 
masses  what  of  necessity  has  been 
gained  with  great  labour  by  many  single 
hands  in  the  oattle,  the  grander  will  be 


its  success. — ^Those  things  which  chiefly 
lead  to  this  success,  or  at  least  facilitate 
it,  consequently  the  leading  principles  of 
efficient  action  in  strategy,  are  as  fol«> 
low : — 

1.  The  advantage  of  ground. 

2.  The  surprise,  let  it  be  either  in  the 
form  of  an  actual  attack  by  surprise  or 
by  the  unexpected  display  of  large  forces 
at  certain  points. 

3.  The  attack  from  several  quarters 
(aU  three,  as  in  tactics). 

4.  The  assistance  of  the  theatre  of  war 
by  fortresses,  and  everything  belonging 
to  them. 

5.  The  support  of  the  people. 

6.  The  utilisation  of  great  moral 
forces. 

Now,  what  are  the  relations  of  offen- 
sive and  defensive  with  respect  to  theso 
things? 
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The  party  on  the  defensive  has  the 
advantage  of  ground ;  the  offensive  side 
that  of  the  attack  by  surprise  in  strategy, 
as  in  tactics.  But  respecting  the  surprise, 
•we  must  observe  that  it  is  infinitely  more 
efficacious  and  important  in  strategy  than 
in  tactics.  In  the  latter,  a  surprise  sel- 
dom rises  to  the  level  of  a  great  victory, 
while  in  strategy  it  often  finishes  the  war 
at  one  stroke.  But  at  the  same  time  we 
must  observe  that  the  advantageous  use 
of  this  means  supposes  some  great  and 
uncommon,  as  well  as  decisive  error  com- 
mitted by  the  adversaiy,  therefore  it 
does  not  alter  the  balance  much  in  favour 
of  the  offensive. 

The  surprise  of  the  enemy,  by  placing 
superior  forces  in  position  at  certain  points, 
has  again  a  great  resemblance  to  the 
analogous  case  in  tactics.  Were  the  de- 
fensive compelled  to  distribute  his  forces 
upon  several  points  of  approach  to  his 
theatre  of  war,  then  the  offensive  would 
have  plainly  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  fall  upon  one  point  with  all  his  weight. 
But  here  also,  the  new  art  of  acting  on 
the  defensive  by  a  different  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding has  imperceptibly  brought  about 
new  principles.  If  the  defensive  side 
does  not  apprehend  that  the  enemy,  by 
making  use  of  an  undefended  road,  will 
throw  himself  upon  some  important 
magazine  or  depot,  or  on  some  unpre-* 
pared  fortification,  or  on  the  capital 
itself, — and  if  he  is  not  reduced  to  the 
alternative  of  opposing  the  enemy  on  the 
road  he  has  chosen,  or  of  having  his  re- 
treat cut  off,  then  there  are  no  peremp- 
tory grounds  for  dividing  his  forces ;  lor 
if  the  offensive  chooses  a  different  road 
from  that  on  which  the  defensive  is  to  be 
found,  then  some  days  later  the  latter 
can  march  against  his  opponent  with  his 
whole  force  upon  the  road  he  has  chosen ; 
besides,  he  may  at  the  same  time,  in 
most  cases,  rest  satisfied  that  the  offensive 
will  do  him  the  honour  to  seek  him  out. 
• — If  the  offensive  is  obliged  to  advance 
with  his  forces  divided,  which  is  often 


unavoidable  on  account  of  siAsistence, 
then  plainly  the  defensive  has  the  ad- 
vantage on  his  side  of  being  able  to  feill 
in  force  upon  a  fraction  of  the  enemy. 

Attacks  in  flank  and  rear,  which  in 
strategy  mfcn  on  the  sides  and  reverse  «f 
the  theatre  of  war,  are  of  a  very  different 
nafure  to  attacks  so  caUed  in  tactics. 

1st.  There  is  no  bringing  the  enemy 
under  two  fires,  because  we  cannot  fire 
from  one  end  of  a  theatre  of  wax  to  the 
other. 

2nd.  The  apprehension  of  losing  the 
line  of  retreat  is  very  much  less,  for  the 
spaces  in  strategy  are  so  great  that  they 
cannot  be  barred  as  in  tactics. 

3rd.  In  strategy,  on  account  of  the 
extent  of  space  embraced,  the  e£&cacy  of 
interior,  that  is  of  shorter  lines,  is  much 
greater,  and  this  forms  a  great  safe- 
guard against  attacks  from  several  di- 
rections. 

4th.  A  new  principle  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  the  sensibility,  which  is  felt  as  to 
lines  of  communication,  that  is  in  the 
effect  which  is  produced  by  merely  inter- 
rupting them. 

Now  it  confessedly  lies  in  the  nature  of 
things,  that  on  account  of  the  greater 
spaces  in  strategy,  the  enveloping  attack, 
or  the  attack  from  several  sides,  as  a  rule 
is  only  possible  for  the  side  which  has  the 
initiative,  that  is  the  offensive,  and  that 
the  defensive  is  not  in  a  condition,  as  he 
is  in  tactics,  in  the  course  of  the  action, 
to  turn  the  tables  on  the  enemy  by  sur- 
rounding him,  because  he  has  it  not  in 
his  power  either  to  draw  up  his  forces 
with  the  necessary  depth  relativaly,  or  to 
conceal  them  sufficiently:  but  then,  of 
what  use  is  the  facility  of  enveloping  to 
the  offensive,  if  its  advantages  are  not 
forthcoming?  We  could  not  therefore 
bring  forward  the  enveloping  attack  in 
strategy  as  a  principle  of  victory  in  gene- 
ral, if  its  influence  on  the  lines  of  commu- 
nication did  not  come  into  consideration. 
But  this  factor  is  seldom  great  at  the  first 
moment,  when  attack  and  defence  first 
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meet,  and  -wliile  they  are  still  opposed  to 
ecuih  other  in  their  original  position ;  it 
only  becomes  g^eat  as  a  campaign  ad- 
vancesy  when  the  offensive  in  the  enemy's 
country  is  by  degrees  brought  into  the 
condition  of  defensive ;  then  the  lines  of 
communication  of  this  new  party  acting 
on  the  defensive,  become  weak,  and  the 
party  originally  on  the  defensive,  in  as- 
suming the  offensive  can  derive  advantage 
from  this  weakness.  But  who  does  not 
see  that  this  casual  superiority  of  the 
attack  is  not  to  be  carried  to  the  credit 
of  the  offensive  in  general,  for  it  is  in 
reality  created  out  of  the  superior  rela- 
tions of  the  defensive. 

The  fourth  principle,  the  Assistance 
of  the  Theatre  of  War^  is  naturally  an 
advantage  on  the  side  of  the  defensive. 
If  the  attacking  army  opens  the  cam- 
paign, it  brei&s  away  from  its  own 
theatre,  and  is  thus  weakened,  that  is,  it 
leaves  fortresses  and  depots  of  all  kinds 
behind  it.  The  greater  the  sphere  of 
operations  which  must  be  traversed,  the 
more  it  will  be  weakened  (by  marches  and 
garrisons) ;  the  army  on  the  defensive  con- 
tinues to  keep  up  its  connection  with 
everything,  that  is,  it  enjoys  the  support 
of  its  fortresses,  is  not  weakened  in  any 
way,  and  is  near  to  its  sources  of  supply. 

The  support  of  the  population  as  a  £fkh 
principle  is  not  realised  in  every  defence, 
for  a  defensive  campaign  may  be  carried 
on  in  the  enemy's  country,  but  still  this 
principle  is  only  derived  from  the  idea  of 
the  defensive,  and  applies  to  it  in  the 
majority  of  cases.  Besides  by  this  is 
meant  chiefly,  although  not  exclusively, 
the  effect  of  calling  out  the  last  Beserves, 
and  even  of  a  national  armament,  the 
result  of  which  is  that  all  friction 
is  diminished,  and  that  all  resources 
are  sooner  forthcoming  and  flow  in  more 
abundantly. 

The  campaign  of  1812,  gives  as  it  were 
in  a  magnifying  glass  a  very  clear  illus- 
tration of  the  effect  of  the  means  speci- 
fied under  principles  3  and  4.     500,000 


men  passed  the  Niemen,  120,000  fought 
at  Borodino,  and  much  fewer  arrived  at 
Moscow. 

We  may  say  that  the  effect  itself  of  this 
stupendous  attempt  was  so  disastrous  that 
even  if  the  Kussians  had  not  assumed 
any  offensive  at  all,  they  would  still 
have  been  secure  from  any  fresh  attempt 
at  invasion  for  a  considerable  time.  It 
is  true  that  with  the  exception  of  Swe- 
den there  is  no  country  in  Europe  which 
is  situated  like  Bussia,  but  the  efficient 
principle  is  always  the  same,  the  only 
distinction  being  in  the  greater  or  less 
degree  of  its  strength. 

If  we  add  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  prin- 
ciples, the  consideration  that  these  forces 
of  the  defensive  belong  to  the  original 
defensive,  that  is  the  defensive  carried  on 
in  our  own  soil,  and  that  they  are  much 
weaker  if  the  defence  takes  place  in  an 
enemy's  country  and  is  mixed  up  with 
an  offensive  undertaking,  then  from  that 
there  is  a  new  disadvantage  for  the  offen- 
sive, much  the  same  as  above,  in  respect 
to  the  third  princij)le;  for  the  offensive  is 
just  as  little  composed  entirely  of  active 
elements,  as  the  defensive  of  mere  warding 
off  blows;  indeed  every  attack  which  does 
not  lead  directly  to  peace  must  inevitably 
end  in  the  defensive. 

Now,  if  all  defensive  elements  which 
are  brought  into  use  in  the  attack  are 
weakened  by  its  nature,  that  is  by 
belonging  to  the  attack,  then  this  must 
also  be  considered  as  a  general  disad- 
vantage of  the  offensive. 

This  is  far  from  being  an  idle  piece  of 
logical  refinement,  on  the  contrary  we 
should  rather  say  that  in  it  lies  the  chief 
disadvantage  of  tlie  offensive  in  general, 
and  therefore  from  the  very  commence- 
ment of,  as  well  as  throughout  every 
combination  for  a  strategic  attack,  most 
particular  attention  ought  to  be  directed 
to  this  point,  that  is  to  the  defensive, 
which  may  follow,  as  we  shall  see  more 
plainly  when  we  come  to  the  book  on 
plans  of  campaigns. 
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The  great  moral  forces  whidi  at  times 
saturate  the  element  of  war,  as  it  were 
with  a  leaven  of  their  own,  which  there- 
fore the  commander  in  certain  cases  can 
use  to  assist  the  other  means  at  his  com- 
mand, are  to  be  supposed  just  as  well  on 
the  side  of  the  delusive  as  of  the  offen- 
sive ;  at  least  those  which  are  more 
especially  in  favour  of  the  attack,  such 
as  confusion  and  disorder  in  the  enemy's 
ranks — do  not  generally  appear  until  after 
the  decisive  stroke  is  given,  and  conse- 
quently seldom  contribute  beforehand  to 
produce  that  result. 


We  think  we  have  now  sufficiently 
established  our  proposition,  that  the 
defensive  %9  a  Bironger  form  of  war  than  the 
offensive;  but  there  still  remains  to  be 
mentioned  one  small  factor  hitherto  un- 
noticed. It  is  the  high  spirit,  the 
feeling  of  superiority  in  an  army  which 
springs  from  a  consciousness  of  belonging 
to  the  attacking  party.  The  thing  is  in 
itself  a  fact,  but  the  feeling  soon  merges 
into  the  more  general  and  more  powerful 
one  which  is  imparted  by  victory  or 
defeat,  by  the  talent  or  incapacity  of  the 
general. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


CONVERGENCE  OF  ATTACK  AND  DIVERGENCE  OF  DEFENCE. 


These  two  conceptions,  these  forms  in  the 
use  of  offensive  and  defensive,  appear  so 
frequently  in  theory  and  reality,  that  the 
imagination  is  involuntarily  disposed  to 
look  upon  them  as  intrinsic  forms,  neces- 
sary to  attack  and  defence,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  really  the  case,  as  the  smallest 
reflection  will  show.  We  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  examining  them,  that  we 
may  obtain  once  for  all  clear  ideas  respect- 
ing them,  and  that,  in  proceeding  with 
our  consideration  of  the  relations  of  at- 
tack and  defence,  we  may  be  able  to  set 
these  conceptions  aside  altogether,  and  not 
have  our  attention  for  ever  distracted  by 
the  appearance  of  advantage  and  the  re- 
verse which  they  cast  upon  things.  We  treat 
them  here  as  pure  abstractions,  extract 
the  conception  of  them  like  an  essence, 
and  reserve  our  remarks  on  the  part  which 
it  has  in  actual  things  for  a  future  time. 
The  defending  party,  both  in  tactics 
and  in  strategy,  is  supposed  to  be  waiting 
in  expectation,  therefore  standing,  whilst 


the  assailant  is  imagined  to  be  in  move- 
ment, and  in  movement  expressly  directed 
against  that  standing  adversary.  It  fol- 
lows from  this,  necessarily,  that  turning 
and  enveloping  is  at  the  option  of  the 
assailant  only,  that  is  to  say,  as  long 
as  his  movement  and  the  immobility 
of  the  defensive  continue.  This  free- 
dom of  choice  of  the  mode  of  attack, 
whether  it  shall  be  convergent  or  not, 
according  as  it  shall  appear  advantageous 
or  otherwise,  ought  to  be  reckoned  as  an 
advantage  to  the  offensive  in  general. 
But  this  choice  is  free  only  in  tactics ;  it 
is  not  always  allowed  in  strategy.  In  the 
first,  the  points  on  which  the  wings  rest 
are  hardly  ever  absolutely  secure;  but 
they  are  very  frequently  so  in  strategy,  as 
when  the  front  to  be  defended  stretches 
in  a  straight  line  from  one  sea  to  another, 
or  from  one  neutral  territory  to  another. 
In  such  cases,  the  attack  cannot  be  made 
in  a  convergent  form,  and  the  liberty  of 
choice  is  limited.     It  is  limited  in  a  still 
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more  embarrassing  manner  if  the  assailant 
is  obliged  to  operate  by  converging  lines. 
Bussia  and  France  cannot  attack  G-er- 
manj  in  any  other  way  than  by  converg- 
ing lines ;  therefore  they  cannot  attack 
with  their  forces  united.  Now  if  we 
assume  as  granted  that  the  concentric 
form  in  the  action  of  forces  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  is  the  weaker  form,  then 
the-  advantage  which  the  assailant  pos- 
sesses in  the  greater  freedom  of  choice 
may  probably  be  completely  outweighed 
by  the  disadvantage,  in  other  cases,  of 
being  compelled  to  make  use  of  the 
weaker  form. 

We  proceed  to  examine  more  closely 
the  action  of  these  forms,  both  in  tactics 
and  in  strategy. 

It  has  been  considered  one  of  the  chief 
advantages  of  giving  a  concentric  direc- 
tion to  forces,  that  is,  operating  from  the 
circumference  of  a  circle  towards  the 
centre,  that  the  further  the  forces  ad- 
vance, the  nearer  they  approach  to  each 
other  ;  the  fact  is  true,  but  the  supposed 
advantage  is  not;  for  the  tendency  to 
union  is  going  on  equally  on  both  sides  ; 
consequently,  the  equilibrium  is  not  dis- 
turbed. It  is  the  same  in  the  dispersion 
of  force  by  eccentric  movements. 

But  another  and  a  real  advantage  is, 
that  forces  operating  on  converging  lines 
direct  their  action  towards  &  common  pointy 
those  operating  on  diverging  lines  do  not. 
— ^Now  what  are  the  effects  of  the  action 
in  the  two  cases  ?  Here  we  must  sepa- 
rate tactics  from  strategy. 

We  shall  not  push  the  analysis  too  far, 
and  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  the 
following  points  as  the  advantages  of  the 
action  in  tactics. 

1 .  A  cross  fire,  or,  at  least,  an  increased 
effect  of  fire,  as  soon  as  all  is  brought 
within  a  certain  range. 

2.  Attack  of  one  and  the  same  point 
from  several  sides. 

3.  The  cutting  off  the  retreat. 

The  interception  of  a  retreat  may  be 
also  conceived  strategically,  but  then  it  is 


plainly  much  more  difficult,  because  great 
spaces  are  not  easily  blocked.  The  attack 
upon  one  and  the  same  body  from  several 
quarters  is  generally  more  effectual  and  de- 
cisive, the  smaller  this  body  is,  the  nearer 
it  approaches  to  the  lowest  limit — that  of 
a  single  combatant.  An  army  can  easily 
give  battle  on  several  sides,  a  division 
less  easily,  a  battalion  only  when  formed 
in  mass,  a  single  man  not  at  all.  Now 
strategy,  in  its  province,  deals  with  large 
masses  of  men,  extensive  spaces,  and  con- 
siderable duration  of  time  ;  with  tactics, 
it  is  the  reverse.  From  tbis  follows  that 
the  attack  from  several  sides  in  strategy 
cannot  have  the  same  results  as  in  tactics. 

The  effect  of  fire  does  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  strategy;  but  in  its  place 
there  is  something  else.  It  is  that  totter- 
ing of  the  base  which  every  army  feels 
when  there  is  a  victorious  enemy  in  it« 
rear,  whether  near  or  far  off. 

It  is,  therefore,  certain  that  the  con- 
centric action  of  forces  has  an  advantage 
in  this  way,  that  the  action  or  effect 
against  a  is  at  the  same  time  one  against 
hj  without  its  force  against  a  being  dimin- 
ished, and  that  the  action  against  b  is 
likewise  action  against  a.  The  whole, 
therefore,  is  not  a  +  b,  but  something 
more ;  and  this  advantage  is  produced 
both  in  tactics  and  strategy,  although 
somewhat  differently  in  each. 

Now  what  is  there  in  the  eccentric  or 
divergent  action  of  forces  to  oppose  to 
this  advantage  ?  Plainly  the  advantage 
of  having  the  forces  in  grater  proximity 
to  each  other,  and  the  moving  on  interior 
lines.  It  is  unnecessary  to  demonstrate 
how  this  can  become  such  a  multiplier  of 
forces  that  the  assailant  cannot  encounter 
the  advantage  it  gives  his  opponent  unless 
he  has  a  g^at  superiority  of  force. — 
When  once  the  defensive  has  adopted  the 
principle  of  movement  (movement  which 
certainly  commences  later  than  that  of 
the  assailant,  but  still  time  enough  to 
break  the  chains  of  paralysing  inaction), 
then  this  advantage  of  greater  concentra- 
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tion  and  the  interior  lines  tends  much 
more  decisively,  and  in  most  cases  more 
effectually,  towards  victory  than  the  con- 
centric form  of  the  attack.  But  victory 
must  precede  the  realisation  of  this  supe- 
riority ;  we  must  conquer  before  we  can 
think  of  cutting  off  an  enemy's  retreat. 
In  short,  we  see  that  there  is  here  a 
relation  similar  to  that  which  exists  be- 
tween attack  and  defence  generally ;  the 
concentric  form  leads  to  brilliant  results, 
the  advantages  of  the  eccentric  are  more 
secure :  the  former  is  the  weaker  form 
with  the  positive  object ;  the  latter,  the 
stroDger  form  with  the  negative  object 
In  this  way  these  two  forms  seem  to  us 
to  be  brought  nearly  to  an  even  balance. 
Now  if  we  add  to  this  that  the  defence, 
not  being  always  absolute,  is  also  not 
always  precluded  from  using  its  forces  on 
converging  lines,  we  have  no  longer  a 
right  to  believe  that  this  converging  form 
is  alone  sufficient  to  ensure  to  the  offen- 
sive a  superiority  over  the  defensive  uni- 
versally, and  thus  we  set  ourselves  free 
from  the  influence  which  that  opinion 
usually  exercises  over  the  judgment, 
whenever  there  is  an  opportimity.  ' 

What  has  been  said  up  to  the  present, 
relates  to  both  tactics  and  strategy ;  we 
have  still  a  most  important  point  to 
bring  forward,  which  applies  to  strategy 
only.  The  advantage  of  interior  lines 
increases  with  the  distances  to  which 
these  lines  relate.  In  distances  of  a  few 
thousand  yards,  or  a  half  mile,  the  time 
which  is  gained,  cannot  of  course  be  as 
much  as  in  distances  of  several  days' 
march,  or  indeed,  of  twenty  or  thirty 


miles ;  the  first,  that  is,  the  small  dis- 
tances, concerns  tactics,  the  greater  ones 
belong  to  strategy.  But,  although  we 
certainly  require  more  time,  to  reach  an 
object  in  strategy,  than  in  tactics,  and  an 
army  is  not  so  quickly  defeated  as  a 
battalion,  still,  these  periods  of  time  in 
strategy  can  only  increase  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point ;  that  is,  they  can  only  last 
until  a  battle  takes  place,  or,  perhaps, 
over  and  above  that,  for  the  few  days 
during  which  a  battle  may  be  avoided 
without  serious  loss.  Further,  there  is  a 
much  greater  difierence  in  the  real  start 
in  advance,  which  is  gained  in  one  case, 
as  compared  with  the  other.  Owing  to  the 
insignificance  of  the  distances  in  tactics, 
the  movements  of  one  army  in  a  battle, 
take  place  almost  in  sight  gf  the  other ; 
the  army,  therefore,  on  the  exterior  line, 
will  generally  very  soon  be  made  aware 
of  what  his  adversary  is  doing.  From 
the  long  distances,  with  which  strategy 
has  to  deal,  it  very  seldom  happens,  that 
the  movement  of  one  army,  is  not  con- 
cealed from  the  other  for  at  least  a  day, 
and  there  are  numerous  instances,  in 
which  especially  if  the  movement  is  only 
partial,  such  as  a  considerable  detachment, 
that  it  remains  secret  for  weeks. — It  is 
easy  to  see,  what  a  great  advantage  this 
power  of  concealing  movements  must  be 
to  that  party,  who  through  the  nature  of 
his  position  has  reason  to  desire  it  most. 
We  here  close  our  considerations  on 
the  convergent  and  divergent  use  of 
forces,  and  the  relation  of  those  forms 
to  attack  and  defence,  proposing  to  re- 
turn to  the  subject  at  another  time. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


CHARACTER  OF  STRATEGIC  DEFENSIVE. 


We  have  already  explained  wliat  the 
defensire  is  generally,  namely,  nothing 
more  than  a  stronger  form  of  carrying  on 
war  (page  69),  by  means  of  which  we 
endeayour  to  wrest  a  victory,  in  order, 
after  having  gained  a  superiority,  to  pass 
over  to  the  offensive,  that  is  to  the  pos- 
itive object  of  war. 

Even  if  the  intention  of  a  war  is  only 
the  maintenance  of  the  existing  situation 
of  things,  the  itatus  quo,  still  a  mere 
panying  of  a  blow  is  something  quite 
contradictory  to  the  conception  of  the 
term  war,  because  the  conduct  of  war  is 
unquestionably  no  mere  state  of  endu- 
rance. If  the  defender  has  obtained  an 
important  advantage,  then  the  defensive 
form  has  done  its*part,  and  under  the 
protection  of  this  success  he  must  give 
back  the  blow,  otherwise  he  exposes 
himself  to  certain  destruction;  common 
sense  points  out  that  iron  should  be  struck 
while  it  is  hot,  that  we  should  use  the 
advantage  gained  to  gfuard  against  a 
second  attack.  How,  when  and  where 
this  reaction  shall  conmience  is  subject 
certainly  to  a  number  of  other  conditions, 
which  we  can  only  explain  hereafter.  For 
the  present  we  keep  to  this,  that  we  must 
always  consider  this  transition  to  an 
offensive  return  as  a  natural  tendency  of 
the  defensive,  therefore  as  an  essential 
element  of  the  same,  and  always  con- 
clude that  there  is  something  wrong  in  the 
mana^enxent  of  a  war  when  a  victory 
gained  through  the  defensive  form  is  not 
turned  to  good  account  in  any  manner, 
but  allowed  to  wither  away. 

A  swift  and  vigorous  assumption   of 
the  offensive — the  flashing  sword  of  ven- 


geance— is  the  most  brilliant  point  in  the 
defensive ;  he  who  does  not  at  once  think 
of  it  at  the  right  moment,  or  rather  he 
who  does  not  from  the  first  include  this 
transition  in  his  idea  of  the  defensive 
will  never  understand  the  superiority  of 
the  defensive  as  a  form  of  war ;  he  will  be 
for  ever  thinking  only  of  the  means  which 
'  will  be  consumed  by  the  enemy  and  gained 
by  ourselves  through  the  offensive,  which 
means  however  depend  not  on  tying  the 
knot,  but  on  untying  it.  Further,  it  is  a 
stupid  confusion  of  ideas  if,  under  the 
term  offensive,  we  always  understand 
sudden  attack  or  surprise,  and  conse- 
quently under  defensive  imagine  nothing 
but  embarrassment  and  confusion. 

It  is  true  that  a  conqueror  makes  his 
determination  to  go  to  war  sooner  than 
the  unconscious  defender,  and  if  he  knows 
how  to  keep  his  measures  properly  secret, 
he  may  also  perhaps  take  the  defender  un- 
awares ;  but  that  is  a  thing  quite  foreign 
to  war  itself,  for  it  should  not  be  so.  War 
actually  takes  place  more  for  the  defen- 
sive than  for  the  conqueror,  for  invasion 
only  calls  forth  resistance,  and  it  is  not 
imtil  there  is  resistance  that  there  is 
war.  A  conqueror  is  always  a  lover 
of  peace  (as  Buonaparte  always  asserted 
of  himself);  he  would  like  to  make 
his  entry  into  our  state  unopposed ; 
in  order  to  prevent  this,  we  must  choose 
war,  and  therefore  also  make  prepara- 
tions, that  is  in  other  words,  it  is  just 
the  weak,  or  that  side  which  must  defend 
itself,  which  should  be  always  armed  in 
order  not  to  be  taken  by  surprise;  so  it 
is  willed  by  the  art  of  war. 
The  appearance  of  one  side  sooner  than 
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the  other  in  the  theatre  of  war  depends, 
besides,  in  most  cases  on  things  quite 
different  from  a  view  to  offensive  or  de- 
fensive. But  although  a  view  to  one  or 
other  of  these  forms  is  not  the  cause, 
it  is  often  the  result  of  this  priority 
of  appearance.  Whoever  is  first  ready 
will  on  that  account  go  to  work  offen- 
sively, if  the  advantage  of  surprise  is  suf- 
ficiently great  to  make  it  expedient ; 
and  the  party  who  is  the  last  to  be  ready 
can  only  then  in  some  measure  compen- 
sate for  the  disadvantage  which  threatens 
him  by  the  advantages  of  the  defensive. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  looked 
upon  in  general  as  an  advantage  for  the 
offensive,  that  he  can  make  that  good 
use  of  being  the  first  in  the  field  which 
has  been  noticed  in  the  third  book ;  only 
this  general  advantage  is  not  an  absolute 
necessity  in  eveiy  case. 


If,  therefore,  we  imagine  to  ourselves 
a  defensive,  such  as  it  should  be,  we 
must  suppose  it  with  every  possible  pre- 
paration of  all  means,  with  an  army  fit 
for,  and  inured  to,  war,  with  a  general 
who  does  not  wait  for  his  adversary  with 
anxiety  from  an  embarrassing  feeHng  of 
uncertainty,  but  &om  his  own  free  choice, 
with  cool  presence  of  mind,  with  for- 
tresses which  do  not  dread  a  siege,  and 
lastly,  with  a  loyal  people  who  fear  the 
enemy  as  little  as  he  fears  them.  With 
such  attributes  the  defensive  will  act  no 
such  contemptible  part  in  opposition  to 
the  offensive,  and  the  latter  will  not 
appear  such  an  easy  and  certain  form  of 
war,  as  it  does  in  the  gloomy  imaginations 
of  those  who  can  only  see  in  the  offensive 
courage,  strength  of  will,  and  energy; 
in  the  defensive,  helplessness  and 
apathy. 
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Wb  have  shown  in  the  second  and  third 
chapters  of  this  book  how  the  defence 
has  a  natural  advantage  in  the  employ- 
ment of  those  things,  which, — ^irrespective 
of  the  absolute  strength  and  qualities  of 
the  combatant  force, — ^influence  the  tacti- 
cal as  well  as  the  strategic  result,  namely, 
the  advantage  of  ground,  sudden  attack, 
attack  from  several  directions  (conveig- 
ing  form  of  attack),  the  assistance  of  the 
theatre  of  war,  support  of  the  people, 
and  the  utilising  great  moral  forces.  We 
think  it  useful  now  to  cast  again  a  glance 
over  the  extent  of  the  means  which  are 
at  command  of  the  defensive  in  par- 
ticular, and  which  are  to  be  regarded  as 


the  columns  of  the  different  orders  of 
architecture  in  his  edifice. 

1. — Landwehr  ^Militia J. 

This  force  hasbeen  used  in  modem  times 
to  combat  the  enemy  on  foreign  soil;  and  it 
is  not  to  be  denied  that  its  organisation  in 
many  states,  for  instance  in  Fjrussia,  is 
of  such  a  kind,  that  it  may  almost  be 
regarded  as  part  of  the  standing  army, 
therefore  it  does  not  belong  to  the  de* 
fensive  exclusively.  At  the  same  time, 
we  must  not  overlook  the  fact,  that  the 
very  great  use  made  of  it  in  1813-14- 
15  was  the  result  of  defensive  war;  that 
it  is  organised  in  very  few  places  to  the 
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same  degree  as  in  PruBsia,  and  that  al- 
ways when  its  organisation  falls  below 
the  level  of  complete  efficiency,  it  is  better 
suited  for  the  defensive  than  for  the 
offensive.  But  besides  that,  there  always 
lies  in  the  idea  of  a  militia  the  notion 
of  a  veiy  extensive  more  or  less  voluntaiy 
co-operation  of  the  whole  mass  of  the 
people  in  support  of  the  war,  with  all 
their  physical  powers,  as  well  as  with 
their  feelings,  and  a  ready  sacrifice  of  all 
they  possess.  The  more  its  organisation 
deviates  from  this,  so  much  the  more  the 
force  thus  created  will  become  a  stand- 
ing army  under  another  name,  and  the 
more  it  will  have  the  advantages  of  such 
a  force;  but  it  will  also  lose  in  proportion 
the  advantages  which  belong  properly  to 
the  militia,  those  of  being  a  force,  the 
limits  of  which  are  undefined,  and  cap- 
able of  being  easily  increased  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  feelings  and  patriotism  of  the 
people.  In  these  things  lies  the  essence 
of  a  militia ;  in  its  organisation,  latitude 
must  be  allowed  for  this  co-operation  of 
the  whole  people ;  if  we  seek  to  obtain 
something  extraordinary  from  a  militiai 
we  are  only  following  a  shadbw. 

But  now  the  close  relationship  between 
this  essence  of  a  militia  system,  and  the 
conception  of  the  defensive,  is  not  to  be 
denied,  neither  can  it  be  denied  that  such 
a  militia  will  always  belong  more  to  the 
defensive  form  than  to  the  offensive,  and 
that  it  will  manifest  chiefly  in  the  defen- 
sive, those  effects  through  which  it  sur- 
passes the  attack. 

2. — FortreiSM, 

The  assistance  afforded  by  fortresses 
to  the  offensive  does  not  extend  beyond 
what  is  given  by  those  close  upon  the 
frontiers,  and  is  only  feeble  in  influence ; 
the  assistance  which  the  defensive  can 
derive  from  this  reaches  further  into 
the  heart  of  the  country,  and  there- 
fore more  of  them  can  be  brought  into 
use,  and  their  utility  itself  differs  in  the 
degree  of  its  intensity.    A  fortress  which 


is  made  the  object  of  a  regular  siege, 
and  holds  out,  is  naturally  of  more  con- 
siderable weight  in  the  scales  of  war, 
than  one  which  by  the  strength  of  its 
works  merely  forbids  the  idea  of  its 
capture,  and  therefore  neither  occupies 
nor  consumes  any  of  the  enemy  s  forces. 

S.^The  People, 

Although  the  influence  of  a  single 
inhabitant  of  the  theatre  of  war  on  the 
course  of  the  war  in  most  cases  is  not 
more  perceptible  than  the  co-operation  of 
a  drop  of  water  in  a  whole  river,  still 
even  in  cases  where  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  general  rising  of  the  people,  the 
total  influence  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  coun- 
try in  war  is  anything  but  imperceptible. 
Every  thing  goes  on  easier  in  our  own 
country,  provided  it  is  not  opposed  by 
the  general  feeling  of  the  population. 
All  contributions  great  and  small,  are 
only  yielded  to  the  enemy  under  the  com- 
pulsion of  direct  force ;  that  operation 
must  be  undertaken  by  the  troops,  and 
cost  the  employment  of  many  men  as 
well  as  great  exertions.  The  defensive 
receives  all  he  wants,  if  not  always 
voluntarily,  as  in  cases  of  enthusiastic 
devotion,  still  through  the  long-used 
channels  of  submission  to  the  state  on 
the  part  of  the  citizens,  which  has  become 
second  nature,  and  which  besides  that,  is 
enforced  by  the  terrors  of  the  law  with 
which  the  army  has  nothing  to  do.  But 
the  spontaneous  co-operation  of  the  people 
proceeding  from  true  attachment  is  in 
all  cases  most  important,  as  it  never  fails 
in  all  those  points  where  service  can  be 
rendered  without  any  sacrifice.  We  shall 
only  notice  one  point,  which  is  of  the 
highest  importance  in  war,  that  is  intelli- 
gence, not  so  much  special,  great  and  im- 
portant information  through  persons  em- 
ployed, as  that  respecting  the  innumer- 
able little  matters  in  connection  with 
which  the  daily  service  of  an  army  is 
carried  on  in  uncertainty,  and  with  regard 
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to  which  a  go88  itiderstandiiig  with  the 
inhabitants  giyes  the  defensive  a  general 
advantage. 

If  we  ascend  from  this  quite  general 
and  never  failing  beneficial  influence,  up 
to  special  cases  in  which  the  populace 
begins  to  take  part  in  the  war,  and  then 
further  up  to  the  highest  degree,  where 
as  in  Spain,  the  war,  as  regards  its  leading 
events  is  chiefly  a  war  carried  on  by  the 
people  themselves,  we  may  see  that  we 
nave  here  virtually  a  new  power  rather 
than  a  manifestation  of  increased  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  people,  and 
therefore  that — 

4. — The  Natumal  Armament, 

or  general  call  to  arms,  may  be  considered 
as  a  particular  means  of  defence. 

5. — Allies, 

Finally,  we  may  further  reckon  allies  as 
the  last  support  of  the  defensive.  Natur- 
ally we  do  not    mean  ordinary   allies, 
which  the  assailant  may  likewise  have ; 
we  speak   of  those  essentially  interested 
in     maintaining    the    integrity    of    the 
country.     If  for  instance  we  look  at  the 
various  states  composing  Europe  at  the 
present  time,  we  find  (without  speaking 
of  a  systematically  regulated  balance  of 
power  and  interests,  as  that  does  not 
exist,  and  therefore  is  often  with  justice 
disputed,  btill,  unquestionably)  that  the 
great  and  small  states  and  interests  of 
nations  are  interwoven  with  each  other 
in    a   most   diversified  and  changeable 
manner,  each  of  these  points  of  inter- 
section forms  a  binding  knot^  for  in  it 
the  direction  of  the  one  gives  equilibrium 
to  the  direction  of  the  oUier ;  by  all  these 
knots  therefore,  evidently  a  more  or  less 
compact  connection  of  the  whole  wiU  be 
formed,  and  this  general  connection  must 
be  partially  overturned  by  every  change. 
In  this  manner  the  whole  relations  of  all 
states  to  each  other  serve  rather  to  pre- 
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serve  the  stability  of  the  whole  than  to 
produce  changes,  that  is  to  say,  this 
tendency  to  stability  exists  in  general. 

This  we  conceive  to  be  the  true  notion 
of  a  balance  of  power,  and  in  this  sense 
it  will  always  of  itself  come  into  existence, 
wherever  there  are  extensive  connections 
between  civilised  states. 

How  far  this  tendency  of  the  general 
interests  to  the  maintenance  of  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things  is  efficient  is  another* 
question ;  at  all  events  we  can  conceive 
some  changes  in  the  relations  of  single 
states  to  each  other,  which  promote 
this  efficiency  of  the  whole,  and  others 
which  obstruct  it.  In  the  first  case  they 
are  efforts  to  perfect  the  political  balance, 
and  as  these  have  the  same  tendency  as 
the  xmiversal  interests,  they  will  also 
be  supported  by  the  majority  of  these 
interests.  But  in  the  other  case,  they 
are  of  an  abnormal  nature,  imdue  activity 
on  the  part  of  some  single  states,  real 
maladies ;  still  that  these  should  make 
their  appearance  in  a  whole  with  so  little 
cohesion  as  an  assemblage  of  great  and 
little  states  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for 
we  see  the  same  in  that  marvellously 
organised  whole,  the  natural  world. 

If  in  answer  we  are  reminded  of  in- 
stances in  histoiy  where  single  states 
have  effected  important  changes,  solely 
for  their  own  benefit,  without  any  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  whole  to  prevent  the 
same,  or  cases  where  a  single  state  has 
been  able  to  raise  itself  so  much  above 
others  as  to  become  almost  the  arbiter  of 
the  whole, — then  our  answer  is  that  these 
examples  by  no  means  prove  that  a  ten- 
dency of  the  interests  of  the  whole  in 
favour  of  stability  does  not  exist,  they  only 
show  that  its  action  was  not  powerful 
enough  at  the  moment.  The  effort  towards 
an  object  is  a  different  thing  from  the  mo- 
tion towards  it.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
anything  but  a  nullity,  of  which  we  have 
the  best  exemplification  in  the  dynamics 
of  the  heavens. 

We  say,  the  tendency  of  equilibrium 
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ifl  to  the  maintenaiice  of  the  existing  state, 
whereby  we  certainly  assume  that  rest, 
that  is  equilibrium,  existed  in  this  state ; 
for  where  that  has  been  already  dis- 
turbed, tension  has  already  commenced, 
and  there  the  equilibrium  may  certainly 
also  tend  to  a  change.  But  if  we  look  to 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  this  change  can 
only  affect  some  few  separate  states, 
never  the  majority,  and  therefore  it  is 
certain  that  the  preservation  of  the  latter 
is  supported  and  secured  through  the 
collective  interests  of  the  whole— certain 
also  that  each  single  state  which  has  not 
against  it  a  tension  of  the  whole  will 
have  more  interest  in  favour  of  its  de- 
fence than  opposition  to  it. 

Whoever  laughs  at  these  reflections  as 
Utopian  dreams,  does  so  at  the  expense  of 
philosophical  truth.  Although  we  may 
learn  from  it  the  relations  which  the  es- 
sential elements  of  things  bear  to  each 
other,  it  would  be  rash  to  attempt  to  de- 
duce laws  from  the  same  by  which  each 
individual  case  should  be  governed  with- 
out regard  to  any  accidental  disturbing 
influences.  But  when  a  person,  in  the 
words  of  a  great  writer,  ^^  never  rises  above 
aneedote,^^  builds  all  history  on  it,  begins 
always  with  the  most  individual  points, 
with  the  climaxes  of  events,  and  only 
goes  down  just  so  deep  as  he  finds  a  mo- 
tive for  doing,  and  therefore  never  reaches 
to  the  lowest  foundation  of  the  predomi- 
nant general  relations,  his  opinion  will 
never  have  any  value  beyond  the  one 
case,  and  to  him,  that  which  philosophy 
proves  to  be  applicable  to  cases  in  gene- 
ral, will  only  appear  a  dream. 

Without  that  general  striving  for  rest 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  con- 
dition of  things,  a  number  of  civilised 
states  could  not  long  live  quietly  side  by 
side;  they  must  necessarily  become  fused 
into  one.  Therefore,  as  Europe  has  ex- 
isted in  its  present  state  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years,  we  can  only  regard  the 
fact  as  a  result  of  that  tendency  of  the 
collective  interests ;  and  if  the  protection 


afforded  by  the  whole  haft  not  in  every 
instance  proved  strong  enough  to  pre- 
serve the  independence  of  each  individual 
state,  such  exceptions  are  to  be  regarded 
as  irregularities  in  the  life  of  the  whole, 
which  have  not  destroyed  that  life,  but 
have  themselves  been  mastered  by  it. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  go  over  the 
mass  of  events  in  which  changes  which 
would  have  disturbed  the  balance  too 
much  have  been  prevented  or  reversed 
by  the  opposition  more  or  less  openly 
declared  of  other  statea  They  wiU  be 
seen  by  the  most  cursory  glance  at 
history.  We  only  wish  to  say  a  few 
words  about  a  case  which  is  always  on 
the  lips  of  those  who  ridicule  the  idea  of 
a  political  balance,  and  because  it  ap- 
pears specially  applicable  here  as  a  case 
in  which  an  unoffending  state,  acting  on 
the  defensive,  succumbed  without  receiv- 
ing any  foreign  aid.  We  allude  to 
Poland.  That  a  state  of  eight  millions 
of  inhabitants  should  disappeaif,  should 
be  divided  amongst  three  others  without 
a  sword  being  drawn  by  any  of  the  rest 
of  the  European  states,  appears,  at  %rst 
sight,  a  fact  which  either  proves  con- 
clusively the  general  inefficiency  of  the 
political  balance,  or  at  least  shows  that 
it  is  inefficient  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent in  some  instances.  That  a  state  of 
such  extent  shoxdd  disappear,  a  prey  to 
others,  and  those  already  the  most 
powerful  (Russia  and  Austria),  appears 
such  a  very  extreme  case  that  it  will  be 
said,  if  an  event  of  this  description  could 
not  rouse  the  collective  interests  of  all 
free  states,  then  the  efficient  action  which 
this  collective  interest  should  display  for 
the  benefit  of  individual  states  is  ima- 
ginary. But  we  still  maintain  that  a 
single  case,  however  striking,  does  not 
negative  the  general  truth,  and  wo 
assert  next  that  the  downfall  of  Poland 
is  also  not  so  unaccountable  as  may  at 
first  sight  appear.  Was  Poland  really 
to  be  regarded  as  a  European  state,  as  a 
homogeneous  member  of  the  community 
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of  nations  in  Europe?  No!  It  was  a 
Tartar  state,  which  instead  of  being 
located,  like  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea, 
on  the  Black  Sea,  on  the  confines  of  the 
territory  inhabited  by  the  European 
commnnity,  had  its  habitation  in  the 
midst  of  Uiat  community  on  the  Vistula. 
We  neither  desire  by  this  to  speak  dis- 
respectfully of  the  Poles,  nor  to  justify 
the  partition  of  their  country,  but  only 
to  look  at  things  as  they  really  are. 
For  a  hundred  years  this  country  had 
ceased  to  play  any  independent  part  in 
European  politics,  and  had  been  only  an 
apple  of  discord  for  the  others.  It  was 
impossible  that  for  a  continuance  it  could 
maintain  itself  amongst  the  others  with 
its  state  and  constitution  unaltered :  an 
essential  alteration  in  its  Tartar  nature 
would  have  been  the  work  of  not  less 
than  half,  perhaps  a  whole  century,  sup- 
posing the  chief  men  of  that  nation  had 
been  in  favour  of  it.  But  these  men  were 
far  too  thorough  Tartars  to  wish  any  such 
change.  Their  turbulent  political  con- 
dition, and  their  unbounded  levity  went 
hand  in  hand,  and  so  they  tumbled  into 
the  abyss.  Long  before  the  partition  of 
Poland  the  Bussians  had  become  quite 
at  home  there,  the  idea  of  its  being  an 
independent  state,  with  boundaries  of  its 
own,  had  ceased,  and  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  Poland,  if  it  had  not 
been  partitioned,  must  have  become  a 
Bussian  province.  If  this  had  not  been 
BO,  and  if  Poland  had  been  a  state 
capable  of  making  a  defence,  the  three 
powers  would  not  so  readily  have  pro- 
ceeded to  its  partition,  and  those  powers 
most  interested  in  maintaining  its  in- 
tegrity, like  France,  Sweden  and  Turkey, 
would  have  been  able  to  co-operate  in  a 
very  different  manner  towards  its  pre- 
servation. But  if  the  maintenance  of  a 
state  is  entirely  dependent  on  external 


support,    then    certainly  too    much    is 
asked. 

The  partition  of  Poland  had  been 
talked  of  frequently  for  a  hundred  years, 
and  for  that  time  the  country  had  been 
not  like  a  private  house,  but  like  a  public 
road,  on  which  foreign  armies  were  con- 
stantly jostling  one  another.  Was  it  the 
business  of  other  states  to  put  a  stop  to 
this;  were  they  constantly  to  keep  the 
sword  drawn  to  preserve  the  political  in- 
violability of  the  Polish  frontier  ?  That 
would  have  been  to  demand  a  moral 
impossibility.  Poland  was  at  this  time 
politically  little  better  than  an  uninhabi- 
ted steppe ;  and  as  it  is  impossible  that 
defenceless  steppes,  lying  in  the  midst 
of  other  countries  should  be  gufurded 
for  ever  from  invasion,  therefore  it  was 
impossible  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
this  state,  as  it  was  called.  For  all  these 
reasons  there  is  as  little  to  cause  wonder 
in  the  noiseless  downfall  of  Poland  as 
in  the  silent  conquest  of  the  Crimean 
Tartars;  the  Turks  had  a  greater  in- 
terest in  upholding  the  latter  than  any 
European  state  had  in  preserving  the 
independence  of  Poland,  but  they  saw 
that  it  would  be  a  vain  effort  to  try  to 
protect  a  defenceless  steppe. — 

We  return  to  our  subject,  and  think 
we  have  proved  that  the  defensive  in 
general  may  count  more  on  foreign  aid 
than  the  offensive;  he  may  reckon  the 
more  certainly  on  it  in  proportion  as  his 
existence  is  of  importance  to  others,  that 
is  to  say,  the  sounder  and  more  vigorous 
'his  political  and  militcuy  condition. 

Of  course  the  subjects  which  have  been 
here  enumerated  as  means  properly  be- 
longing to  the  defensive  will  not  be  at 
the  command  of  each  particular  defen- 
sive. Sometimes  one,  sometimes  another, 
may  be  wanting ;  but  they  all  belong  to 
the  idea  of  the  defensive  as  a  whole. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


MUTUAL  ACTION  AOT)  REACTION  OF  ATTACK  AND  DEFENCE. 


Wb  shall  now  consider  attack  and  defence 
separately,  as  far  as  they  can  be  sepa- 
rated from  each  other.  We  commence 
with  the  defensive  for  the  following  rea- 
sons : — ^It  is  certfdnly  very  natural  and 
necessary  to  base  the  rules  for  the  defence 
upon  those  of  the  offensive,  and  vice  versd ; 
but  one  of  the  two  must  still  have  a  third 
point  of  departure,  if  the  whole  chain  oi 
ideas  is  to  have  a  beginning,  that  is,  to 
be  possible.  The  first  question  concerns 
this  point 

If  we  reflect  upon  the  commencement 
of  war  philosophically,  the  conception  of 
war  properly  does  not  originate  with  the 
offensive^  as  that  form  has  for  its  absolute 
object,  not  so  mxix^  fighting  as  the  taking 
posaeasian  of  something.  The  idea  of  war 
arises  first  by  the  defensive^  for  that  form 
has  the  battle  for  its  direct  object,  as 
warding  off  and  fighting  plainly  are  one 
and  the  same.  The  warding  off  is  directed 
entirely  against  the  attack;  therefore 
supposes  it,  necessarily ;  but  the  attack 
is  not  directed  against  the  warding  off ; 
it  is  directed  upon  something  else — the 
taking  possession ;  consequently  does  not 
presuppose  the  warding  off.  It  lies, 
therefore,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that 
the  party  who  first  brings  the  element  of* 
war  into  action,  the  party  from  whose 
point  of  view  two  opposite  parties  are 
first  conceived,  also  establishes  the  first 
laws  of  war,  and  that  party  is  the  de- 
fender. We  are  not  speaking  of  any 
individual  case ;  we  are  only  dealing  with 
a  general,  an  abstract  case,  which  Qieoiy 
imagines  in  order  to  determine  the  course 
it  is  to  take. 

By  this  we  now  know  where  to  look 
for  this  fixed  point,  outside  and  inde- 


pendent of  the  reciprocal  effect  of  attack 
and  defence,  and  that  it  is  in  the  defen- 
sive. 

If  this  is  a  logical  consequence,  the 
defensive  must  have  motives  of  action, 
even  when  as  yet  he  knows  nothing  of 
the  intentions  of  the  offensive ;  and  these 
motives  of  action  must  determine  the 
organisation  of  the  means  of  fighting. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  long  as  the  offensive 
knows  nothing  of  the  plans  of  his  adver- 
sary, there  are  no  motives  of  action  for 
him,  no  groimds  for  the  application  of  his 
military  means.  He  can  do  nothing  more 
than  take  these  means  along  with  him, 
that  is,  take  possession  by  means  of  his 
army.  And  thus  it  is  also  in  point  of 
fact ;  for  to  carry  about  the  apparatus  of 
war  is  not  to  use  it ;  and  the  offensive  who 
take^  such  things  with  him,  on  the  quite 
general  supposition  that  he  may  require 
to  use  them,  and  who,  instead  of  taking 
possession  of  a  coimtry  by  official  func- 
tionaries and  proclamations,  does  so  with 
an  army,  has.  not  as  yet  committed,  pro- 
perly speaking,  any  act  of  warfare;  but 
the  defensive  who  both  collects  his  appa- 
ratus of  war,  and  disposes  of  it  with  a 
view  to  fighting,  is  the  first  to  exercise 
an  act  which  really  accords  with  the  oon- 
ceptioD  of  war. 

The  second  question  is  now :  what  is 
theoretically  the  nature  of  the  motives 
which  must  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  de- 
fensive first,  before  the  attack  itself  is 
thought  of?  Plainly  the  advance  made 
with  a  view  to  taking  possession,  which 
we  have  imagined  extraneous  to  the  war, 
but  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  open- 
ing chapter.  The  defence  is  to  oppose 
this  advance ;  therefore  in  idea  we  must 
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oonneot  this  advance  with  the  land  (ooiin- 
tiy)  ;  and  thus  arise  the  first  most  gene- 
ral measures  of  the  defensiye.  When 
these  are  once  established,  then  upon 
them  the  application  of  the  offensive  is 
founded,  and  &om  a  consideration  of  the 
means  which  the  offensive  then  applies, 
new  principles  again  of  defence  are 
derived.  Now  here  is  the  reciprocal 
effect  which  theory  can  follow  in  its  in- 
quiry, aslong  as  it  finds  the  fresh  results 


which  are  produced  are  worth  examina- 
tion. 

This  little  analysis  was  necessary  in 
order  to  give  more  clearness  and  stability 
to  what  follows,  such  as  it  is  ;  it  is  not 
made  for  the  field  of  battle,  neither  is  it 
for  the  generals  of  the  future ;  it  is  only 
for  the  'army  of  theorists,  who  have 
made  a  great  deal  too  light  of  the  sub- 
ject hitherto. 
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Ths  conception  of  the  defence  is  warding 
off;  in  this  warding  off  lies  the  state  of 
expectance,  and  this  state  of  expectance 
we  have  taken  as  the  chief  characteristic 
of  the  defence,  and  at  the  same  time  as 
its  principal  advantage. 

But  as  the  defensive  in  war  cannot  be 
a  state  of  endurance,  therefore  this  state 
of  expectation  is  only  a  relative,  not  an 
absolute  state;  the  subjects  with  which 
this  waiting  for  is  connected  are,  as  re- 
gards space,  either  the  coimtry,  or  the 
theatre  of  war,  or  the  position,  and,  as 
regards  time,  the  war,  the  campaign,  or 
the  battle.  That  these  subjects  are  no 
immutable  imits,  but  only  the  centres 
of  certain  limited  regions,  which  run  into 
one  another  and  are  blended  together, 
we  know ;  but  in  practical  life  we  must 
often  be  contented  only  to  group  things 
together,  not  rigidly  to  separate  them ; 
and  these  conceptions  have,  in  the  real 
world  itself,  sufficient  distinctness  to  be 
made  use  of  as  centres  round  which  we 
may  group  other  ideas. 

A  defence  of  the  country,  therefore, 


only  waits  for  attack  on  the  country ;  a 
defence  of  a  theatre  of  war  an  attack  on 
the  theatre  of  war ;  and  the  defence  of 
a  position  the  attack  of  that  position. 
Every  positive,  and  consequently  more  or 
less  offensive,  kind  of  action  which  the 
defensive  uses  after  the  above  period  of 
waiting  for,  does  not  negative  the  idea 
of  the  continuance  of  the  defensive ;  for 
the  state  of  expectation,  which  is  the 
chief  sign  of  the  same,  and  its  chief  ad* 
vantage,  has  been  realised. 

The  conception  of  war,  campaign,  and 
battle,  in  relation  to  time,  are  coupled 
respectively  with  the  ideas  of  coimtry, 
theatre  of  war,  and  position,  and  on  that 
account  they  have  the  same  relations  to 
the  present  subject. 

The  defensive  consists,  therefore,  of 
two  heterogeneous  parts,  the  state  of  ex- 
peistancy  and  that  of  action.  By  having 
referred  the  first  to  a  definite  subject,  and 
therefore  given  it  precedence  of  action^ 
we  have  made  it  possible  to  connect  the 
two  into  one  whole.  But  an  act  of  the 
defensive,  especially  a  considerable  one. 
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such  as  a  campaign  or  a  whole  war,  does 
not,  as  regards  time,  consist  of  two  great 
halves,  the  first  the  state  of  mere  expecta- 
tion, the  second  entirely  of  a  state  of 
action;  it  is  a  state  of  alternation  be- 
tween the  two,  in  which  the  state  of 
expectation  can  be  traced  through  the 
whole  act  of  the  defensive  like  a*  con* 
tinuouB  thread. 

We  give  to  this  state  of  expectation  so 
much  importance  simply  because  it  is 
demanded  by  the  nature  of  the  thing.  In 
preceding  theories  o/  war  it  has  certainly 
never  been  brought  forward  as  an  inde- 
pendent conception,  but  in  reality  it  has 
always  served  as  a  guide,  although  often 
imobserved.  It  is  such  a  fundamental 
part  of  the  whole  act  of  war,  that  the  one 
without  the  other  appears  almost  impos- 
sible ;  and  we  shall  therefore  often  have 
occasion  to  recur  to  it  hereafter  by  calling 
attention  to  its  effects  in  the  dynamic 
action  of  the  powers  called  into  play. 

For  the  present  we  shall  employ  our- 
selves in  explaining  how  the  principle  of 
the  state  of  expectation  runs  through  the 
act  of  defence,  and  what  are  the  succes- 
sive stages  in  the  defence  itself  which 
have  their  origin  in  this  state. 

In  order  to  establish  our  ideas  on 
subjects  of  a  more  simple  kind,  we  shall 
defer  the  defence  of  a  country,  a  subject 
on  which  a  very  great  diversity  of  political 
influences  exercises  a  powerful  effect,  until 
we  come  to  the  Book  on  the  Plan  of  War; 
and  as  on  the  other  hand,  the  defensive 
act  in  a  position  or  in  a  battle  is  matter 
of  tactics,  which  only  forms  a.  starting 
point  for  strategic  action  as  a  whole,  we 
shall  take  the  defence  of  a  theatre,  of 
war  as  being  the  subject,  in  which 
we  can  best  show  the  relations  of  the 
defensive. 

We  have  said,  that  the  state  of  expecta- 
tion and  of  action — which  last  is  always  a 
counterstroke,  therefore  a  reaction — are 
both  essential  parts  of  the  defensive ;  for 
without  the  first,  there  would  be  no  de- 
fensive, without  the  second  no  war.  This 


view  led  us  before  to  the  idea  of  the 
defensive  being  nothing  but  the  etronger 
form  of  war,  in  order  the  more  certainly  to 
conquer  the  enemy;  this  idea  we  must 
adhere  to  throughout,  partly  because  it 
alone  saves  us  in  the  end  from  absurdity, 
partly,  because  the  more  vividly  it  is 
impressed  on  the  mind,  so  much  the 
greater  is  the  energy  it  imparts  to  the 
whole  act  of  the  defensive. 

If  therefore  we  should  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  reaction,  consti- 
tuting the  second  element  of  the  defen- 
sive, and  the  other  element  which  consists 
in  reality  in  the  repulse  only  of  the 
enemy ; — if  we  should  look  at  expulsion 
from  the  country,  from  the  theatre  of 
war,  in  such  a  light  as  to  see  in  it  alone 
the  necessary  thing  by  itself,  the  ultimate 
object  beyond  the  attainment  of  which 
our  efforts  should  not  be  carried,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  regard  the  possibility  of 
a  reaction  carried  still  further,  and  pass- 
ing  into  the  real  strategic  attack,  as  a  sub- 
ject foreign  to  and  of  no  consequence  to 
the  defence, — such  a  view  would  be  mop- 
position  to  the  nature  of  the  idea  above 
represented,  and  therefore  we  cannot 
look  upon  this  distinction  as  really 
existing,  and  we  must  adhere  to  our 
assertion,  that  the  idea  of  revenge  must 
always  be  at  the  bottom  of  every  de- 
fensive; for  otherwise,  however  much 
damage  might  be  occasioned  to  the 
enemy,  by  a  succesful  issue  of  the  first 
reaction,  there  would  always  be  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  necessary  balance  of  the  dy- 
namic relations  of  the  attack  and  defenca 

We  say,  then,  the  defensive  is  the  more 
powerful  form  of  making  war,  in  order 
to  overcome  the  enemy  more  easily,  and 
we  leave  to  circumstances  to  determine 
whether  this  victory  over  the  object 
against  which  the  defence  was  com- 
menced is  sufficient  or  not. 

But  as  the  defensive  is  inseparable 
from  the  idea  of  the  state  of  expectation, 
that  object,  the  defeat  of  the  enemy,  only 
exists  conditionally,  that  is,  only  if  the 
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offensive  takes  place ;  and  otherwise 
(that  is,  if  the  offensiye  stroke  does  not 
follow)  of  course  the  defensive  is  con- 
tented with  the  maintenance  of  its  pos- 
sessions; this  maintenance  is  therefore 
its  object  in  the  state  of  expectation,  that 
is,  its  immediate  object;  and  it  is  only 
as  long  as  it  contents  itself  with  this 
more  modest  end,  that  it  preserves  the 
advantages  of  the  stronger  form  of  war. 

If  we  suppose  an  army  with  its  theatre 
of  war  intended  for  defence,  the  defence 
may  be  made  as  follows : 

1.  By  attacking  the  enemy  the  mo- 
ment he  enters  the  theatre  of  war. 
(Mollwitz,  HohenMedberg). 

2.  By  taking  up  a  position  dose  on 
the  frontier,  and  waiting  till  the  enemy 
appears  with  the  intention  of  attacking 
it,  in  order  then  to  attack  him  (Czaslau, 
Boor,  Bosbach).  Plainly  this  second 
mode  of  proceeding,  partakes  more  of 
endurance,  we  ''  wait  for  "  longer ;  and 
although  the  tifM  gained  by  it  as  com- 
pared with  that  gained  in  the  first,  may 
be  very  little,  or  none  at  all  if  the 
enemy's  attack  actually  takes  place,  still, 
the  battle  which  in  the  first  case  was 
certain,  is  in  the  second  much  less  cer- 
tain, perhaps  the  enemy  may  not  be  able 
to  nuike  up  his  mind  to  attack ;  the 
advantage  of  the  "  waiting  for/'  is  then 
at  once  greater. 

3.  By  the  army  in  such  position  not 
only  awaiting  the  decision  of  the  enemy 
to  fight  a  battle,  that  is  his  appearance 
in  front  of  the  position,  but  also  waiting 
to  be  actually  assaulted  (in  order  to  keep 
to  the  same  generali  Bunzelwitz).  In 
such  case,  we  fight  a  regular  defensive 
battle,  which  however,  as  we  have  before 
said,  may  include  offensive  movements 
with  one  or  more  parts  of  the  army. 
Here  also,  as  before,  the  gain  of  time 
does  not  come  into  consideration,  but 
the  determination  of  the  enemy  is  put 
to  a  new  proof;  many  a  one  has  ad- 
vanced to  the  attack,  and  at  the  last 
moment,  or  after  one  attempt  given   it 


up,  finding  the  position  of  the  enemy 
too  strong. 

4.  By  the  army  transferring  its  defence 
to  the  heart  of  the  country.  The  object  of 
retreating  into  the  interior  is  to  cause  a 
diminution  in  the  enemy's  strength,  and 
to  wait  until  its  effects  are  such  that 
his  forward  march  is  of  itself  discon- 
tinued, or  at  least  until  the  resistance 
which  we  can  offer  him  at  the  end  of  his 
career  is  such  as  he  can  no  longer  over- 
come. 

This  case  is  exhibited  in  the  simplest 
and  plainest  manner,  when  the  defensive 
can  leave  one  or  more  of  his  fortresses 
behind  him,  which  the  offensive  is  ob- 
liged to  besiege  or  blockade.  It  is  clear 
in  itself,  how  much  his  forces  must  be 
weakened  in  this  way,  and  what  a  chance 
there  is  of  an  opportunity  for  the  defen- 
sive to  attack  at  some  point  with  superior 
forces. 

But  even  when  there  are  no  fortresses, 
a  retreat  into  the  interior  of  the  coimtry 
may  procure  by  degrees  for  the  defender 
that  necessaiy  equilibrium  or  that  su- 
periority which  was  wanting  to  him  on 
the  frontier ;  for  every  forward  movement 
in  the  strategic  attack  lessens  its  force, 
partly  absolutely,  partly  through  the  se- 
paration of  forces  which  becomes  neces- 
sary, of  which  we  shall  say  more  under 
the  head  of  the  "  Attack."  We  antici- 
pate this  truth  here  as  we  consider  it  as 
a  fact  sufiiciently  exemplified  in  all  wars. 

Now  in  this  fourth  case  the  gain  of 
time  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  principal 
point  of  all.  If  the  assailant  lays  siege 
to  our  fortresses,  we  have  time  till  their 
probable  fall,  (which  may  be  some  weeks 
or  in  some  cases  months) ;  but  if  the 
weakening,  that  is  the  expenditure,  of 
the  force  of  the  attack  is  caused  by  the 
advance,  and  the  garrisoning  or  occupa- 
tion of  certain  points,  therefore  merely 
through  the  length  of  the  assailant's 
march,  then  the  time  gained  in  most 
cases  becomes  greater,  and  our  action  is 
not  so  much  restricted  in  point  of  time. 
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Besides  the  altered  relations  between 
offensive  and  defensive  in  regard  to 
power  which  is  brought  about  at  the 
end  of  this  march,  we  must  bring  into 
account  in  favour  of  the  defensive  an 
tnareaaed  amount  of  the  advantage  of  the 
state  of  ''waiting  for."  Although  the 
assailant  by  this  advance  may  not  in 
reality  be  weakened  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  is  unfit  to  attack  our  main 
body  where  he  halts,  still  hm  will  pro- 
bably want  resolution  to  do  so,  for  that 
is  an  ac*  requiring  more  resolution  in  the 
position  in  which  he  is  now  placed,  than 
would  have  sufficed  when  operations  had 
not  extended  beyond  the  frontier  :  partly, 
because  the  powers  are  weakened,  and 
no  longer  in  fresh  vigour,  while  the 
danger  is  increased ;  pardy,  because  with 
an  irresolute  commander  the  possession 
of  that  portion  of  the  country  which  has 
been  obtained  is  often  sufficient  to  do 
away  with  all  idea  of  a  battle,  because 
he  either  really  believes  or  assumes  as  a 
pretext,  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary. 
By  the  offensive  thus  declining  to  attack, 
the  defensive  certainly  does  not  acquire, 
as  he  would  on  the  frontier,  a  sufficient 
result  of  a  negative  kind,  but  still  there 
is  a  great  gain  of  time. 

It  is  plain  that,  in  all  the  four  methods 
indicated,  the  defensive  has  the  benefit  of 
the  ground  or  coimtry,  and  likewise  that 
he  can  by  that  means  bring  into  co- 
operation his  fortresses  and  the  people ; 
moreover  these  efficient  principles  in- 
crease at  each  fresh  stage  of  the  de- 
fence, for  they  are  a  chief  means  of 
bringing  about  the  weakening  of  the 
enemy's  force  in  the  fourth  stage. 
Now  as  the  advantages  of  the  ''state 
of  expectation"  increase  in  the  same 
direction,  therefore  it  follows  of  itself 
that  these  stages  are  to  be  regarded  as  a 
real  intensifying  of  the  defence,  and  that 
this  form  of  war  always  gains  in  strength 
the  more  it  diffeis  from  the  offensive. 
We  are  not  afraid  on  this  account  of  any 
one  accusing  us  of  holding  the  opinion 


that  the  most  passive  defence  would 
therefore  be  the  best.  The  action  of 
resistance  Is  not  weakened  at  each  new 
stage,  it  is  only  delayed,  postponed.  But 
the  assertion  that  a  stouter  resistance 
can  be  offered  in  a  strong  judiciously 
entrenched  position,  and  also  that  when 
the  enemy  has  exhausted  his  strength 
in  fruitless  efforts  against  such  a  posi- 
tion a  more  effective  oounterstroke  may 
be  levelled  at  him,  is  surely  not  unrea- 
sonable. Without  the  advantage  of 
position  Daun  would  not  have  gained 
the  victory  at  Kollin,  and  as  Frede- 
rick the  Qreat  only  brought  off  18,000 
men  from  the  field  of  battle,  if  Daun 
had  pursued  him  with  more  energy  the 
victory  might  have  been  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  in  militcuy  history. 

We  therefore  maintain,  that  at  each 
new  stage  of  the  defensive  the  prepon- 
derance, or  more  correctly  speaking,  the 
coimterpoise  increases  in  favour  of  the 
defensive,  and  consequently  there  is  also 
a  gain  in  power  for  the  counterstroke. 

Now  are  these  advantages  of  the  in- 
creasing force  of  the  defensive  to  be  had 
for  nothing?  By  no  means,  for  the 
sacrifice  with  which  they  are  purchased 
increases  in  the  same  proportion. 

If  we  wait  for  the  enemy  within  our 
own  theatre  of  war,  however  near  the 
border  of  our  territory  the  decision  takes 
place^  still  this  theatre  of  war  is  entered 
by  the  enemy,  which  must  entail  a  sacri- 
fice on  our  part ;  whereas,  had  we  made 
the  attack,  this  disadvantage  would  have 
fallen  on  the  enemy.  If  we  do  not  pro* 
ceed  at  once  to  meet  the  enemy  and  at- 
tack him,  our  loss  will  be  the  greater, 
and  the  extent  of  the  country  which  the 
enemy  will  overrun,  as  well  as  the  time 
which  he  requires  to  reach  our  position, 
will  continually  increase.  If  we  wish  to 
give  battle  on  the  defensive,  and  we 
&erefore  leave  its  determination  and  the 
choice  of  time  for  it  to  the  enemy,  then 
perhaps  he  may  remain  for  some  time 
in  occupation  of  the  territory  which  he 
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has  taken,  and  the  time  which  through 
his  deferred  decision  we  are  allowed  to 
gain  will  in  that  manner  b«  paid  for  by 
us.  The  sacrifices  which  must  be  made 
become  still  more  burdensome  if  a  re- 
treat into  the  heart  of  the  country  takes 
place. 

But  all  these  sacrifices  on  the  part  of 
the  defensive,  at  most  only  occasion  him 
in  general  a  loss  of  power  which  merely 
diminishes  his  military  force  indirectly^ 
therefore,  at  a  later  period,  and  not 
directly,  and  often  so  indirectly  that  its 
effect  is  hardly  felt  at  alL  The  de- 
fensiye,  therefore,  strengthens  himself 
for  the  present  moment  at  the  ex- 
pense of  die  future,  that  is  to  say,  he 
borrows,  as  every  one  must  who  is  too 
poor  for  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is 
placed. 

Now,  if  we  would  examine  the  result 
of  these  different  forms  of  resistance,  we 
must  look  to  the  ijhjeci  of  the  aggreseian. 
This  is,  to  obtain  possession  of  our  thea- 
tre of  war,  or,  at  least,  of  an  important 
part  of  it,  for  under  the  conception  of 
the  whole,  at  least  the  greater  part  must 
be  understood,  as  the  possession  of  a 
strip  of  territory  a  few  miles  in  extent  is, 
as  a  rule,  of  no  real  consequence  in  stra- 
tegy. As  long,  therefore,  as  the  aggres- 
sor is  not  in  possession  of  this,  that  is, 
as  long  as  from,  fear  of  our  force  he  has 
either  not  yet  advanced  to  the  attack  of 
the  theatre  of  war,  or  has  not  sought  to 
find  us  in  our  position,  or  has  declined 
the  combat  we  offer,  the  object  of  the 
defence  is  fulfilled,  and  the  effects  of  the 
measures  taken  for  the  defensive  have 
therefore  been  successful.  At  the  same 
time  this  result  is  only  a  negative  one, 
which  certainly  cannot  directly  give  the 
force  for  a  real  counterstroke.  But  it 
may  give  it  indirectly ,  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
on  the  way  to  do  so ;  for  the  time  which 
elapses  the  aggression  loses,  and  every 
loss  of  time  is  a  disadvantage,  and  must 
weaken  in  some  way  the  party  who 
suffers  the  loss. 


Therefore  in  the  first  three  stag^  oi 
the  defensive,  that  is,  if  it  takes  place  on 
the  frontier,  the  non-dedsian  is  already  ^-a 
result  in  favour  of  the  defensive. 

But  it  is  not  so  with  the  fourtL 

If  the  enemy  lays  siege  to  our  for- 
tresses we  must  relieve  them  in  time, 
to  do  this  we  must  therefore  bring  about 
the  decision  by  positive  action. 

This  is  likewise  the  case  if  the  enemy 
foUows.us  into  the  interior  of  the  coimtry 
without  besieging  any  of  our  places. 
Certainly  in  this  case  we  have  more  time ; 
we  can  wait  until  the  enemy's  weakness 
is  extreme,  but  still  it  is  always  an  in- 
dispensable condition  that  we  are  at  last 
to  act.  The  enemy  is  now,  perhaps,  in 
possession  of  the  whole  territory  which 
was  the  object  of  his  aggression,  but  it 
is  only  lent  to  him ;  the  tension  continues, 
and  the  decision  is  yet  pending.  As 
long  as  the  defenrive  is  gaming  Btrength 
and  the  aggressor  daily  becoming  weaker, 
the  postponement  of  the  decision  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  former :  but  as  soon 
as  the  culminating  point  of  this  progres- 
sive advantage  has  arrived,  as  it  must 
do,  were  it  only  by  the  ultimate  in- 
fluence of  the  general  loss  to  which  the 
offensive  has  exposed  himself,  it  is  time 
for  the  defender  to  proceed  to  action,  and 
bring  on  a  solution,  and  the  advantage 
of  the  '^  waiting  for ''  may  be  considered 
as  completely  exhausted. 

There  can  naturally  be  no  point  of 
time  fixed  generally  at  which  this  hap. 
pens,  for  it  is  determined  by  a  multitude 
of  circumstances  and  relations ;  but  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  winter  is  usually 
a  natural  turning  point.  If  we  cannot 
prevent  the  enemy  from  wintering  in  the 
territory  which  he  has  seized,  then,  as  » 
rule,  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  given  up. 
We  have  only,  however,  to  call  to  mind 
TorresYedras,  to  see  that  this  is  no  gene- 
ral rule. 

What  is  now  the  solution  generally  ? 

We  have  always  supposed  it  in  our 
observations  in  Ure  form  of  a  battle; 
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But  in  reality,  this  is  not  necessajry,  for 
a  number  of  combinations  of  battles  with 
separate  corps  may  be  imagined,  which 
may  bring  about  a  change  of  affairs, 
either  because  they  have  really  ended 
with  bloodshed,  or  because  their  pro- 
bable result  makes  4he  retreat  of  the 
enemy  necessary. 

Upon  the  theatre  of  war  itself  there 
can  be  no  other  solution ;  that  is  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  our  view  of  war; 
for,  in  fact,  even  if  an  enemy's  army, 
merely  from  want  of  provisions,^  com- 
mences his  retreat,  still  it  takes'^  place 
from  the  state  of  restraint  in  which  our 
sword  holds  him ;  if  our  army  was  not 
in  the  way  he  would  soon  be  able  to  pro- 
vision his  forces. 

Therefore,  even  at  the  end  of  his 
aggressive  course,  when  the  enemy  is 
suffering  the  heavy  penalty  of  his  attack, 
when  detachments,  hunger,  and  sickness 
have  weakened  and  worn  him  out,  it  is 
still  always  the  dread  of  our  sword  which 
causes  him  to  turn  about,  and  allow 
everything  to  go  on  again  as  usual. 
But  nevertheless,  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  such  a  solution  and  one 
which  takes  place  on  the  frontier. 

In  the  latter  case  our  arms  only  were 
opposed  to  his  to  kdep  him  in  check,  or 
carry  destruction  into  his  ranks;  but  at 
the  end  of  the  aggressive  career  the 
enemy's  forces,  by  their  own  exertions, 
are  half  destroyed,  by  which  our  arms 
acquire  a  totally  different  value,  and 
therefore,  although  they  are  the  final 
they  are  not  the  only  means  which  have 
produced  the  solution.  This  destruction 
of  the  enemy's  forces  in  the  advance  pre- 
pares the  solution,  and  may  do  so  to  this 
extent,  that  the  mere  possibility  of  a 
reaction  on  our  part  may  cause  the  re- 
treat, consequently  a  reversal  of  the 
situation  of  ciffairs.  In  this  case,  there- 
fore, we  can  practically  ascribe  the  solu- 
tion to  nothing  else  than  the  efforts  made 
in  the  advance.  Now,  in  point  of  fact 
we  shall  find  no  case  in  which  the  sword 


of  the  defensive  has  not  co-operated; 
but,  for  the  practical  view,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  distinguish  which  of  the  two 
principles  is  the  predominating  one. 

In  this  sense  we  think  we  may  say 
that  there  is  a  double  solution  in  the 
defensive,  consequently  a  double  kind  of 
reaction,  according  as  the  aggressor  is 
ruined  by  the  Hoord  of  the  defensive^  or  by 
h%B  own  efforts. 

That  the  first  kind  of  solution  predo- 
minates in  the  first  three  steps  of  the 
defence,  the  second  in  the  fourth,  is  evi- 
dent in  itself ;  and  the  latter  will,  in  most 
cases,  only  come  to  pass  by  the  retreat 
being  carried  deep  into  the  heart  of  the 
country,  and  notlung  but  the  prospect  of 
that  result  can  be  a  sufficient  motive  for 
such  a  retreat,  considering  the  great 
sacrifices  which  it  must  cost. 

We  have,  therefore,  ascertained  that 
there  are  two  different  principles  of  de- 
fence ;  there  are  cases  in  militaxy  history 
where  they  each  appear  as  separate  and 
distinct  as  it  is  possible  for  an  elementaiy 
conception  to  appear  in  practical  life. 
When  Frederick  the  Great  attacked  the 
Austrians  at  Hohenfriedberg,  just  as 
they  were  descending  from  tibe  Silesian 
mountains,  their  force  could  not  have 
been  weakened  in  any  sensible  manner 
by  detachments  or  fatigue ;  when,  on  the 
other  hand,  Wellington,  in  his  entrenched 
camp  at  Torres  Yedras,  waited  tUl  hunger, 
and  the  severity  of  the  weather,  had  re- 
duced Massena's  army  to  such  extre* 
mities  that  they  commenced  to  retreat  of 
themselves,  the  sword  of  the  defensive 
party  had  no  share  in  the  weakening  of 
the  enemy's  army.  In  other  cases,  in 
which  they  are  combined  with  each  other 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  still,  one  of  them 
distinctly  predominates.  This  was  the 
case  in  the  year  1812.  In  that  celebrated 
campaign  such  a  number  of  bloody  en- 
counters took  plaxie  as  might,  under  other 
circumstances,  have  sufficed  for  a  most 
complete  decision  by  the  sword;  never- 
theless, there  is  hardly  any  campaign  in 
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which  we  can  so  plainly  see  how  the  ag- 
gressor may  be  ruined  by  his  own  efforts. 
Of  the  300,000  men  composing  the  French 
centre  only  abont  90, 000  reached  Moscow ; 
not  more  than  13,000  were  detached; 
consequently  there  had  been  a  loss  of 
197,000  men,  and  certainly  not  a  third 
of  that  loss  can  be  put  to  account  of 
battles. 

All  campaigns  which  are  remarkable 
for  temporising,  as  it  is  called,  like  those 
of  ihe  famous  Fabius  Gunctator,  haye 
been  calculated  chiefly  on  the  destruction 
of  the  enemy  by  his  own  efforts.  This 
principle  has  been  the  leading  one  in 
many  campaigns  without  that  point  being 
almost  ever  mentioned;  and  it  is  only 
when  we  disregard  the  specious  reason- 
ing of  historians,  and  look  at  things 
clearly  with  our  own  eyes,  that  we 
are  led  to  this  real  cause  of  many  a 
solution. 

By  this  we  belieye  we  haye  unrayelled 
sufficiently  those  ideas  which  lie  at  the 
root  of  the  defensive,  and  that  in  the  two 
great  kinds  of  defence  we  have  shown 
plainly  and  made  intelligible  how  the 
principle  of  the  waiting  for  runs  through 
the  whole  system  and  connects  itself  with 
positive  action  in  such  a  manner  that, 
sooner  or  later,  action  does  take  place, 
and  that  then  the  advantage  of  the 
attitude  of  waiting  for  appears  to  be 
exhausted. 

We  think,  now,  that  in  this  way  we 
have  gone  over  and  brought  into  view 
everything  comprised  in  the  province  of 
the  defensive.  At  the  same  time,  there 
are  subjects  of  sufficient  importance  in 
themselves  to  form  separate  chapters, 
that  is,  points  for  consideration  in  them- 
selves, and  these  we  must  also  study; 
for  example,  the  nature  and  influence  of 
fortified  places,  entrenched  camps,  de- 
fence of  mountains  and  rivers,  operations 
against  the  flank,  etc.,  etc.  We  sha]l 
treat  of  them  in  subsequent  chapters,  but 
none  of  these  things  lie  outside  of  the 
preceding  sequence  of  ideas;  they  are 


only  to  be  regarded  as  a  closer  applica- 
tion of  it  to  locality  and  circumstances. 
That  order  of  ideas  has  been  deduced 
from  the  conception  of  the  defensive,  and 
from  its  relation  to  the  offensive;  we 
have  connected  these  simple  ideas  with 
reality,  and  therefor  shown  the  way  by 
which  we  may  return  again  from  the 
reality  to  those  simple  ideas,  and  obtain 
firm  ground,  and  not  be  forced  in  reason- 
ing to  take  refuge  on  points  of  support 
w£ach  themselves  vanish  in  the  air. 

But  resistance  by  the  sword  may  wear 
such  an  altered  appearance,  assume  such 
a  different  character,  through  the  multi- 
plicity of  ways  of  combining  battles,  es- 
pecially in  cases  where  these  are  not 
actually  realised,  but  become  effectual 
merely  through  their  possibility,  that  we 
might  incline  to  the  opinion  tiiat  there 
must  be  some  other  efficient  active  prin- 
ciple still  to  be  discovered ;  between  the 
Banguinary  defeat  in  a  Bimple  battle,  and 
the  effects  of  strategic  combinations  which 
do  not  bring  the  thing  nearly  so  far  as 
actual  combat,  there  seems  such  a  differ- 
ence, that  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  some 
fresh  force,  something  in  the  same  way  as 
astronomers  have  decided  on  the  existence 
of  other  planets  from  the  great  space 
between  Mars  and  Jupiter. 

If  the  assailant  finds  the  defender  in  a 
strong  position  which  he  thinks  he  can- 
not take,  or  behind  a  large  river  which 
he  thinks  he  cannot  cross,  or  even  if  he 
fears  that  by  advancing  further  he  will 
not  be  able  to  subsist  his  army,  in  all 
these  cases  it  is  nothing  but  the  sword  of 
the  defensive  which  produces  the  effect ; 
for  it  is  the  fear  of  being  conquered  by 
this  sword,  either  in  a  great  battle  or  at 
some  specially  important  points,  which 
compels  the  aggressor  to  stop,  only  he  will 
either  not  admit  that  at  all,  or  does  not 
admit  it  in  a  straightforward  way. 

Now  even  if  it  is  granted  that,  where 
there  has  been  a  decision  without  blood- 
shed, the  combat  merely  offered^  but  not 
accepted,  has  been  the  ultimate  cause  of 
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the  decisioiiy  it  will  still  be  thought  that 
in  such  cases  the  really  effectual  principle 
is  the  strategic  eombination  of  these  com- 
bats and  not  their  tactical  decision,  and 
that  this  superiority  of  the  strategic  com- 
bination could  only  have  been  thought  of 
because  there  are  other  defensive  means 
which  may  be  considered  besides  an 
actual  appeal  to  the  sword.  We  admit 
this,  and  it  brings  us  just  to  the  point 
we  wished  to  arrive  at,  which  is  as 
follows :  if  the  tactical  result  of  a  battle 
must  be  the  foundation  of  all  strategic 
combinations,  then-  it  is  always  possible 
and  to  be  feared  that  the  assailant  may 
lay  hold  of  this  principle,  and  above  aU 
things  direct  his  efforts  to  be  superior  in 
the  hour  of  decision,  in  order  to  baffle  the 
strategic  combination;  and  that  there- 
fore this  strategic  combination  can  never 
b^  regarded  0%  something  aU-suffieient  in 
itself:  that  it  only  has  a  value  when  either 
on  one  ground  or  another  we  can  look 
forward  to  the  tactical  solution  without 
any  misgivings.  In  order  to  make  our- 
selves  intelligible  in  a  few  words,  we 
shall  merely  call  to  our  readers'  recol- 
lection how  such  a  general  as  Buona- 
parte marched  without  hesitation  through 
the  whole  web  of  his  opponents'  strategic 
plans,  to  seek  for  the  battle  itself,  be- 
cause he  had  no  doubts  as  to  its  issue. 
Where,  therefore,  strategy  had  not 
directed  its  whole  effort  to  ensure  a  pre- 
ponderance over  him  in  this  battle,  where 
it  engaged  in  finer  (feebler)  plans,  there 
it  was  rent  asunder  like  a  cobweb.  But 
a  general  Uke  Daim  might  be  checked  by 
such  measures;  it  would  therefore  be 
folly  to  offer  Buonaparte  and  his  army 
what  the  Prussian  army  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War  dared  to  offer  Daun  and  his 
contemporaries.  Why? — Because  Buona- 
parte ^ew  right  well  that  all  depended 
on  the  tactical  issue,  and  made  certain  of 
gaining  it;  whereas  with  Daun  it  was 
very  different  in  both  respects. 

On  this  aeeount  we .  hold  it  therefore  to 
be  serviceable  to  show  that  every  strate- 


gic combination  rests  only  upon  the 
tactical  results,  and  that  these  are  every- 
where, in  the  bloody  as  well  as  in  the 
bloodless  solution,  the  real  fundamental 
grounds  of  the  ultimate  decision.  It  is 
only  if  we  have  no  reason  to  fear  that 
decision,  whether  on  account  of  tha  cha- 
racter or  the  situation  of  the  enemy,  or  on 
accoimt  of  the  moral  and  physical  equa- 
lity of  the  two  armies,  or  on  account  of  our 
own  superiority — ^it  is  only  then  that  we 
can  expect  something  from  strategic  com- 
binations in  themselves  without  battles. 

Now  if  a  great  many  campaigns  are  to 
be  found  within  the  compass  of  military 
history  in  which  the  assailant  gives  up 
the  offensive  without  any  blood  being 
spQt  in  fight,  in  which,  ^erefore,  stra- 
tegic combinations  show  themselves  effec- 
tual to  that  degree,  this  may  lead  to  the 
idea  that  these  combinations  have  at 
least  great  inherent  force  in  themselves, 
and  might  in  general  decide  the  affair 
alone,  where  too  gpreat  a  preponderance 
in  the  tactical  results  is  not  supposed  on 
the  side  of  the  aggressor.  To  this  we 
answer  that,  if  the  question  is  about 
things  which  have  their  origin  in  the 
theatre  of  war,  and  consequently  belong 
to  the  war  itself,  this  idea  is  also  equally 
false;  and  we  add  that  the  cause  of  the 
failure  of  most  attacks  is  to  be  found  in 
the  higher,  the  political  relations  of  war. 

The  general  relations  out  of  which  a 
war  springs,  and  which  naturally  con- 
stitute its  fbundation,  determine  fldso  its 
character ;  on  this  subject  we  shall  have 
more  to  say  hereafter,  in  treating  of 
the  plan  of  a  war.  But  these  general  re- 
lations have  converted  most  wars  into 
half-and-half  things,  into  which  real 
hostility  has  to  force  its  way  through 
such  a  conflict  of  interests,  that  it  is 
only  a  very  weak  element  at  the  last. 
This  effect  must  naturally  show  itself 
chiefly  and  with  most  force  on  the  side 
of  the  offensive,  the  side  of  positive  action. 
One  cannot  therefore  wonder  if  such 
a  short-winded,  consumptive  attack  ia 
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brought  to  a  standstill  by  the  touch  of 
a  finger.  Against  a  weak  resolution  so 
fettered  by  a  thousand  considerations, 
that  it  has  hardly  any  existence,  a  mere 
show  of  resistance  is  often  enough. 

It  is  not  the  number  of  unassailable 
positions  in  all  directions,  not  the  formid- 
able look  of  the  dark  mountain  masses 
encamped  roimd  the  theatre  of  war,  or 
the  broad  river  which  passes  through  it, 
not  the  ease  with  which  certain  combi- 
nations of  battles  can  effectually  para- 
lyse the  muscle  which  should  strike  the 
blow  against  us — none  of  these  things 
are  the  true  causes  of  the  numerous  suc- 
cesses which  the  defensive  gains  on  blood- 
less fields ;  the  cause  lies  in  the  weakness 
of  the  will  with  which  the  assailant  puts 
forward  his  hesitating  feet. 

These  counteracting  influences  may 
and  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration, 
but  they  should  only  be  looked  upon  in 
their  true  light,  and  their  effects  should 
not  be  ascribed  to  other  things,  namely 
the  things  of  which  alone  we  are  now 
treating.  We  must  not  omit  to  point  out 
in  an  emphatic  manner  how  easily  military 
histoiy  in  this  respect  may  become  a  per- 
petual liar  and  deceiver  if  criticism  is  not 
careful  abouttaking  a  correct  point  of  view. 

Let  us  now  consider,  in  what  we  may 
call  their  ordinary  form,  the  many  offen- 
sive campaigns  which  have  miscarried 
without  a  bloody  solution. 

The  assailant  advances  into  the 
enemy's  country,  drives  back  his  op- 
ponent a  little  way,  but  finds  it  too 
serious  a  matter  to  bring  on  a  decisive 
battle.  He  therefore  remains  standing 
opposite  to  him ;  acts  as  if  he  had  made 
a  conquest,  and  had  nothing  else  to  do 
but  to  protect  it ;  as  if  it  was  the  enemy's 
business  to  seek  the  battle,  as  if  he 
offered  it  to  him  daily,  etc.,  ete.  These 
are  the  reprssentations  with  which  the 
commander  deludes  his  army,  his  govern- 
ment, the  world,  even  himself.  But  the 
truth  is,  that  he  finds  the  enemy  in  a 
position  too  strong  for  him.    We  do  not 


now  speak  of  a  case  where  an  aggressor 
does  not  proceed  with  his  attack  because 
he  can  make  no  use  of  a  victory,  because 
at  the  end  of  his  first  bound  he  has  not 
enough  impulsive  force  left  to  begin  an- 
other. Such  a  case  supposes  an  attack 
which  has  been  successftil,  a  real  con- 
quest; but  we  have  here  in  view  the 
case  where  an  assailant  sticks  fiast  half 
way  to  his  intended  conquest. 

He  is  now  waiting  to  take  advantage  of 
favourable  circumstances,  of  which  favour- 
able circumstances  there  is  in  general  no 
prospect,  for  the  aggression  now  intended 
shows  at  once  that  there  is  no  better 
prospect  from  the  future  than  from  the 
present;  it  is,  therefore,  a  ftoher 
illusion.  If  now,  as  is  commonly  the 
case,  the  undertaking  is  in  connection 
with  other  simultaneous  operations,  then 
what  they  do  not  want  to  do  themselves 
is  transferred  to  other  shoulders,  and 
their  own  inactivity  is  ascribed  to  want 
of  support  and  proper  co-operation.  In- 
surmountable obstacles  are  talked  of,  and 
motives  in  justification  are  discovered  in 
the  most  confused  and  subtil  considera- 
tions. Thus  the  forces  of  the  assailant 
are  wasted  away  in  inactivity,  or  rather  in 
a  partial  activity,  destitute  of  any  utility. 
The  defensive  gains  time,  the  greatest 
gain  to  him ;  bad  weather  arrives,  and 
the  aggression  ends  by  the  return  of 
the  aggressor  to  winter  quarters  in  his 
own  theatre  of  war. 

A  tissue  of  false  representations  thus 
passes  into  histoiy  in  place  of  the  simple 
real  ground  of  absence  of  any  result, 
namely /ear  of  the  enemy^a  sword.  When 
criticism  takes  up  sudi  a  campaign,  it 
wearies  itself  in  the  discussion  of  a  number 
of  motives  and  counter-motives,  which 
give  no  satisfactory  result,  because  they  all 
dwindle  into  vapour,  and  we  have  not  des- 
cended to  the  real  foundation  of  the  truth. 
The  opposition  through  which  the  elemen- 
tary energy  of  war,  and  therefore  of  the 
offensive  in  particular,  becomes  weakened, 
lies  for  the  most  part  in  the  relations  and 
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views  of  states,  and  these  are  always  con- 
cealed from  the  world,  from  the  mass  of 
the  people  belonging  to  the  state,  as  well 
as  from  the  army,  and  very  often  from 
the  general-in-chief  .  No  one  will  account 
for  his  faint-heartedness  by  the  admis- 
sion that  he  feared  he  coidd  not  attain 
the  desired  object  with  the  force  at  his 
disposal,  or  that  new  enemies  would  be 
roused,  or  that  he  did  not  wish  to  make 
his  allies  too  powerful,  etc.  Such  things 
are  hushed  up ;  but  as  occurrences  have 
to  be  placed  before  the  world  in  a  pre- 
sentable form,  therefore  the  commander 
is  obliged,  either  on  his  own  account  or  on 
that  of  his  government  to  pass  off  a  tissue 
of  fictitious  motives.  This  ever-recur- 
ring deception  in  military  dialectics  has 
ossSled  into  systems  in  theory,  which,  of 
course,  are  equally  devoid  of  truth. 
Theory  can  never  be  deduced  from  the 
essence  of  things  except  by  following  the 
simple  thread  of  cause  and  effect,  as  we 
have  tried  to  do. 

If  we  look  at  military  histoiy  with  this 
feeling  of  suspicion,  then  a  great  parade 
of  mere  words  about  offensive  and  de- 
fensive collapses,  and  the  simple  idea  of 
it,  which  we  have  given,  comes  forward 
of  itself.  We  believe  it  therefore  to  be 
applicable  to  the  whole  domain  of  the 
defensive,  and  that  we  must  adhere 
closely  to  it  in  order  to  obtain  that  clear 
view  of  the  mass  of  events  by  which 
alone  we  can  fol*m  correct  judgments. 

We  have  still  to  inquire  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  employment  of  these  different 
forms  of  defence. 

As  they  are  merely  gradations  of  the 
same  which  must  be  purchased  by  a 
higher  sacrifice,  corresponding  to  the  in- 
creased intensity  of  the  form,  there  would 
seem  to  be  sufficient  in  that  view  to  in- 
dicate always  to  the  general  which  he 
should  choose,  provided  there  are  no 
other  circumstances  which  interfere.  He 
would,  in  fact,  choose  that  form  which 
appeared  sufficient  to  g^ve  his  force  the 
requisite  degree  of  defensive  power  and 


no  more,  that  there  might  be  no  unneces- 
sary waste  of  his  force.  But  we  must 
not  overlook  the  circumstance  that  the 
room  given  for  choice  amongst  these 
different  forms  is  generally  very  circum- 
scribed, because  other  circumstances 
which  must  be  attended  to  necesarily 
urge  a  preference  for  one  or  other  of 
them.  For  a  retreat  into  the  interior  of 
the  country  a  considerable  superficial 
space  is  required,  or  such  a  condition  of 
things  as  existed  in  Portugal  (1810), 
where  one  ally  (England)  gave  support 
in  rear,  and  another  (Spain)  with  its 
wide  territory,  considerably  diminished 
the  impulsive  force  of  the  enemy.  The 
position  of  the  fortresses  more  on  the 
frontier  or  more  in  the  interior  may  like- 
wise decide  for  or  against  such  a  plan  ; 
but  still  more  the  nature  of  the  country 
and  ground,  the  character,  habits,  and 
feeli^s  of  the  inhabitants.  The  choice 
between  an  offensive  or  defensive  battle 
may  be  decided  by  the  plans  of  the 
enemy,  by  the  peculiar  qualities  of  both 
armies  and  their  generals;  lastly,  the 
possession  of  an  excellent  position  or  line 
of  defence,  or  the  want  of  them  may  de- 
termine for  one  or  the  other ; — in  short, 
at  the  bare  mention  of  these  things,  we 
can  perceive  that  the  choice  of  the  form 
of  defensive  must  in  many  cases  be  de- 
termined more  by  them  than  by  the  mere 
relative  strength  of  the  armies.  As  we 
shall  hereafter  enter  more  into  detail  on 
the  more  important  subjects  which  have 
just  bedn  touched  upon,  the  influence 
which  they  must  have  upon  the  choice 
will  then  develop  itself  more  distinctly, 
and  in  the  end  the  whole  wiU  be  method- 
ised in  the  3ook  on  Flans  of  Wars  and 
Campaigns. 

But  this  influence  will  not,  in  general, 
be  decisive  unless  the  inequality  in  the 
strength  of  the  opposing  armies  is  trifling; 
in  the  opposite  case  (as  in  the  generality 
of  cases),  the  relation  of  the  numeric^ 
strength  will  be  decisive.  There  is  ample 
proof,   in  military  histoiy,  that  it  haa 
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done  80  heretofore,  and  that  without  the 
chain  of  reasoning  by  which  it  has  been 
brought  out  here ;  therefore  in  a  manner 
intuitively  by  mere  tact  of  judgment^  like 
most  things  that  happen  in  war.  It  was 
the  same  general  who  at  the  head  of  the 
same  army,  and  on  the  same  theatre  of 
war,  fought  the  battle  of  HohenMedberg, 
and  at  another  time  took  up  the  camp  of 
Bunzelwitz.  Therefore  even  Frederick  the 
Chreat,  a  general  above  all  inclined  to  the 
offensive  as  regards  the  battle,  saw  him- 
self compelled  at  last,  by  a  great  dispro- 
portion of  force,  to  resort  to  a  real  defensive 
position  ;  and  Buonaparte,  who  was  once 
in  the  habit  of  falling  on  his  enemy  like 
a  wild  boar,  have  we  not  seen  him,  when 
the  proportion  of  force  turned  against 
him,  in  August  and  September,    1813, 


turn  himself  hither  and  thither  as  if  he 
had  been  pent  up  in  a  cage,  instead  of 
rushing  forward  recklessly  upon  some  one 
of  his  adversaries  ?  And  in  October  of  the 
same  year,  when  the  disproportion  reached 
its  climax,  have'  we  not  seen  him  at 
Leipsic,  seeking  shelter  in  the  angle 
formed  by  the  Parth,  the  Elster,  and 
Fleiss,  as  it  were  waiting  for  his  enemy 
in  the  comer  of  a  room,  with  his  back 
against  the  wall  ? 

We  cannot  omit  to  observe,  that  from 
this  chapter,  more  than  from  any  other  in 
our  book,  it  is  plainly  shown  that  our  ob- 
ject is  not  to  lay  down  new  principles  and 
methods  of  conducting  war,  but  merely 
to  investigate  what  has  long  existed  in 
its  innermost  relations,  and  to  reduce  it 
to  its  simplest  elements. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


DEFENSIVE  BATTLE. 


Ws  have  said,  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
that  the  defender,  in  his  defensive,  would 
make  use  of  a  battle,  technically  speak- 
ing, of  a  purely  offensive  character,  if, 
at  the  moment  the  enemy  invades  his 
theatre  of  war,  he  marches  against  him 
and  attacks  him ;  but  that  he  might  also 
wait  for  the  appearance  of  the  enemy  in 
his  £ront,  and  then  pass  over  to  the 
attack;  in  which  case  also  the  battle 
tactically  would  be  again  an  offensive 
battle,  flJthough  in  a  modified  form ;  and 
lastly,  that  he  might  wait  till  the  enemy 
attacked  his  j>osition,  and  then  oppose 
him  both  by  holding  a  particular  spot, 
and  by  offensive  action  with  portions  of 
his  force.  In  all  this  we  may  imagine 
several  different  gradations  and  shades, 


deviating  always  more  from  the  principle 
of  a  positive  counterstroke,  and  passing 
into  liiat  of  the  defence  of  a  spot  of  ground. 
We  cannot  here  enter  on  the  subject  of 
how  far  this  should  be  carried,  and  which 
is  the  most  advantageous  proportion  of 
the  two  elements  of  offensive  and  defen- 
sive, as  regards  the  winning  a  decisive 
victory.  But  we  maintain  that  when  such 
a  result  is  desired,  the  offensive  part  of 
the  battle  should  never  be  completely 
omitted,  and  we  are  convinced  that  aU 
the  effects  of  a  decisive  victory  may  and 
must  be  produced  by  this  offensive  part, 
just  as  well  as  in  a  purely  tactical  offen- 
sive battle. 

In  the  same  manner  as  the  field  of 
battle  is  only  a  point  in  strategy,  the 
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duration  of  a  battle  is  only,  strategically, 
an  instant  of  time,  and  the  end  and  re- 
sult, not  the  course  of  a  battle,  constitutes 
a  strategic  quantity. 

Now,  if  it  is  true  that  a  complete  victory 
may  result  from  the  offensiye  elements 
which  lie  in  every  defensive  battle,  then 
there  would  be  no  fundamental  difference 
between  an  offensive  and  a  defensive  battle, 
as  far  as  regards  strategic  combinations ; 
we  are  indeed  convinced  that  this  is  so,  but 
the  thing  wears  a  different  appearance. 
In  order  to  fix  the  subject  more  distinctly 
in  the  eye,  to  make  our  view  clear  and 
thereby  remove  the  appearance  now  re- 
ferred to,  we  shall  sketch,  hastily,  the 
picture  of  a  defensive  battle,  such  as  we 
imagine  it. 

TiiQ  defensive  waits  the  attack  in  a 
position ;  for  this  he  has  selected  proper 
ground,  and  turned  it  to  the  best  account, 
tiiat  is,  he  has  made  himself  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  locality,  thrown  up 
strong  entrenchments  at  some  of  the 
most  important  points,  opened  and  le- 
velled communications,  constructed  bat- 
teries, fortified  villages,  and  looked  out 
places  where  he  can  draw  up  his  masses 
under  cover,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Whilst  the 
forces  on  both  sides  are  consuming  each 
other  at  the  different  points  where  they 
come  into  contact,  the  advantage  of  a 
front  more  or  less  strong,  the  approach 
to  which  is  made  difficult  by  one  or  more 
parallel  trenches  or  other  obstacles,  or  also 
by  the  influence  of  some  strong  command- 
ing points,  enables  him  with  a  gmallpart 
of  his  farce  to  destroy  ffreat  numbers  of  the 
enemy  at  every  stage  of  the  defence  up  to 
the  heart  of  the  position.  The  points  of 
support  which  he  has  given  his  wings 
secure  him  from  any  sudden  attack  from 
several  quarters;  the  covered  ground 
which  he  has  chosen  for  his  masses 
makes  the  enemy  cautious,  indeed  timid, 
and  affords  the  defensive  the  means  of 
diminishing  by  partial  and  successful 
attanks  the  general  backward  movement 
goes  on  as  the  combat  becomes 


gradually  concentrated  within  narrower 
limits.  The  defender  therefore  casts  a 
contented  look  at  the  battle  as  it  bums 
in  a  moderate  blaze  before  him; — ^but 
he  does  not  reckon  that  his  resistance  in 
front  can  last  for  ever; — ^he  does  not  think 
his  flanks  impregnable; — he  does  not  ex- 
pect that  the  whold  course  of  the  battle 
win  be  changed  by  the  successful  charge 
of  a  few  battalions  or  squadrons.  His 
position  is  deq)^  for  each  part  in  the 
scale  of  gradation  of  the  order  of  battle, 
from  the  division  down  to  the  battalion, 
has  its  reserve  for  unforeseen  events,  and 
for  a  renewal  of  the  fight;  and  at  the 
same  time  an  important  mass,  one  fifth 
to  a  quarter  of  the  whole,  is  kept  quite 
in  the  rear  out  of  the  battle,  so  far  back 
as  to  be  quite  out  of  fire,  and  if  possible 
so  far  as  to  be  beyond  the  circuitous  line 
by  which  the  enemy  might  attempt  to 
turn  either  flank.  With  this  corps  he 
intends  to  cover  his  fianks  from  wider 
and  greater  turning  movements,  secure 
himself  against  imforeseen  events,  and 
in  the  latter  stage  of  the  battle,  when 
the  assailant^s  plan  is  fully  developed, 
when  the  most  of  his  troops  have  been 
brought  into  action,  he  will  throw  this 
mass  on  a  part  of  the  enemy's  army,  and 
open  at  that  part  of  the  field  a  smaller 
offensive  battle  on  his  own  part,  using 
all  the  elements  of  attack,  such  as 
charges,  surprise,  turning  movements, 
and  by  means  of  this  pressure  against 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  battle,  now 
only  resting  on  a  point,  make  the  whole 
recoil. 

This  is  the  normal  idea  which  we  have 
formed  of  a  defensive  battle,  based  on 
the  tactics  of  the  present  day.  In  this 
battle  the  gener^  turning  movement 
made  by  tlie  assailant  in  order  to  assist 
his  attack,  and  at  the  same  time  with  a 
view  to  make  the  results  of  victory  more 
complete,  is  replied  to  by  a  partied  turn- 
ing movement  on  the  part  of  the  defen- 
sive, that  is,  by  the  turning  of  that  part 
of  tiie  assailant's  force  used  by  him  in 
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the  attempt  to  turn.  This  partial  move- 
ment may  be  supposed  sufficient  to  de* 
stroy  the  effect  of  the  enemy's  attempt, 
but  it  cannot  lead  to  a  like  general 
enveloping  of  the  assailant's  army ;  and 
there  wiU  always  be  a  distinction  in  the 
features  of  a  victory  on  this  account,  that 
the  side  fighting  an  offensive  battle 
encircles  the  enemy's  army,  and  acts  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  same,  while 
the  side  fighting  on  the  defensive  acts 
more  or  less  from  the  centre  to  the 
circumference,  in  the  direction  of  the 
radii. 

On  the  field  of  battle  itself,  and  in  the 
first  stages  of  the  pursuit,  the  enveloping 
form  must  always  be  considered  the  most 
effectual ;  we  do  not  mean  on  account  of 
its  form  generally,  we  only  mean  in  the 
event  of  its  being  carried  out  to  such  an 
extreme  as  to  limit  very  much  the  enemy's 
means  of  retreat  during  the  battle.  But 
it  is  just  against  this  extreme  point  that 
the  enemy's  positive  counter-effort  is  di- 
rected, and  in  many  cases  where  this 
effort  is  not  sufficient  to  obtain  a  victory, 
it  will  at  least  suffice  to  protect  him  from 
such  an  extreme  as  we  allude  to.  But 
we  must  always  admit  that  this  danger, 
namely,  of  having  the  line  of  retreat 
seriously  contracted,  is  particularly  great 
in  defensive  battles,  and  if  it  cannot  be 
guarded  against,  the  results  in  the  battle 
itself,  and  in  the  first  stage  of  the  retreat 
are. thereby  very  much  enhanced  in  fa- 
vour of  the  enemy. 

But  as  a  rule  this  danger  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  first  stage  of  the  re- 
treat, that  is,  until  night -fall;  on  the 
following  day  enveloping  is  at  an  end, 
and  both  parties  are  again  on  an  equality 
in  this  respect. 

Certainly  the  defender  may  have  lost 
his  principal  line  of  retreat,  and  therefore 
be  placed  in  a  disadvantageous  strategic 
situation  for  the  future ;  but  in  most  cases 
the  turning  movement  itself  will  be  at  an 
end,  because  it  was  only  planned  to  suit 
the  field  of  battle,  and  therefore  cannot 
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apply  much  further.  But  what  will  take 
place,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  defender  is 
victorious?  A  division  of  the  defeated 
force.  This  may  facilitate  the  retreat  at 
the  first  moment,  but  next  day  a  eoneen-- 
tration  of  all  parte  is  the  one  thing  most 
needful.  Now  if  the  victory  is  a  most 
decisive  one,  if  the  defender  pursues  with 
great  energy,  this  concentration  will  often 
become  impossible,  and  from  this  separa- 
tion of  the  beaten  force  the  worst  conse* 
quences  may  follow,  which  may  go  on 
step  by  step  to  a  complete  rout.  If 
Buonaparte  had  conquered  at  Leipsic, 
the  allied  army  would  have  been  com- 
pletely cut  in  two,  which  wouid  have 
considerably  lowered  their  relative  stra- 
tegic position.  At  Dresden,  although 
Buonaparte  certainly  did  not  fight  a  re- 
gular defensive  battle,  the  attack  had  the 
geometrical  form  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  that  is,  from  the  centre  to  the 
circumference ;  the  embarrassment  of  the 
Allies  in  consequence  of  their  separation, 
is  well  known,  an  embarrassment  from 
which  they  were  only  relieved  by  the 
victory  on  the  Katzbach,  the  tidings  of 
which  caused  Buonaparte  to  return  to 
Dresden  with  the  Guard. 

This  battle  on  the  Katzbach  itself  is 
a  similar  example.  In  it  the  defender, 
at  the  last  moment  passes  over  to  the 
offensive,  and  consequently  operates  on 
diverging  lines;  the  French  corps  were 
thus  wedged  asunder,  and  several  days 
after,  as  the  fruits  of  the  victory,  Puthod's 
division  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Allies. 

The  conclusion  we  draw  from  this  iS| 
that  if  the  assailant,  by  the  concentric 
form  which  is  homogeneous  to  him,  has 
the  means  of  giving  expansion  to  his 
victory,  on  the  other  hand  the  defender 
also,  by  the  divergent  form  which  is 
homogeneous  to  the  defence,  acquires  a 
a  means  of  giving  greater  results  to  his 
victory  than  would  be  the  case  by  a 
merely  parallel  position  and  perpendicu- 
lar attack,  and  we  think  that  one  means 
is  at  least  as  good  as  the  other. 
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If  in  military  history  we  rarely  find 
such,  great  victories  resulting  from  tlie 
defensive  battle  as  from  the  offensive, 
that  proves  nothing  against  our  assertion 
that  the  one  is  as  well  suited  to  produce 
victory  as  the  other ;  the  real  cause  is  in 
the  very  different  relations  of  the  defender. 
The  army  acting  on  the  defensive  is  gene- 
rally the  weaker  of  the  two,  not  only  in 
the  amount  of  his  forces,  but  also  in  every 
other  respect ;  he  either  is,  or  thinks  he  is, 
not  in  a  condition  to  follow  up  his  victory 
with  great  results,  and  contents  himself 
with  merely  fending  off  the  danger  and 
saving  the  honour  of  his  arms.  That  the 
defender  by  inferiority  of  force  and  other 
circumstances  may  be  tied  down  to  that 
degree  we  do  not  dispute,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  this,  which  is  only  the 
consequence  of  a  contingent  necessity, 


has  often  been  assumed  to  be  the  con* 
sequence  of  that  part  which  every  de- 
fender has  to  play ;  and  thus  in  an 
absurd  manner  it  has  become  a  prevalent 
view  of  the  defensive  that  its  battles 
should  really  be  confined  to  warding  off 
the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  and  not  direc- 
ted to  the  destruction  of  the  enemy.  We 
hold  this  to  be  a  prejudicial  error,  a  re- 
gular substitution  of  the  form  for  the 
thing  itself;  and  we  maintain  unreser- 
vedly that  in  the  form  of  war  which  we 
call  defence^  the  victory  may  not  only  be 
more  probable,  but  may  also  attain  the 
same  magnitude  and  efficacy  as  in  the 
attack,  and  that  this  may  be  the  case 
not  only  in  the  total  remit  of  all  the  com- 
bats which  constitute  a  campaign,  but  also 
in  any  particular  battle,  if  the  necessary 
degree  offeree  and  energy  is  not  wanting. 


CHAPTER    X. 


FORTRESSES. 


FoRMERLT,  and  up  to  the  time  of  great 
standing  armies,  fortresses,  that  is  castles 
and  fortified  towns,  were  only  built  for  the 
defence  and  protection  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  baron,  if  he  saw  himself  pressed  oh 
aU  sides,  took  refuge  in  his  castle  to  gain 
time  and  wait  a  more  favourable  moment; 
and  towns  sought  by  their  walls  to  keep 
off  the  passing  hurricane  of  war.  This 
simplest  and  most  natural  object  of  for- 
tresses did  not  continue  to  be  the  only 
one ;  the  relation  which  such  a  place 
acquired  with  regard  to  the  whole  coun- 
try and  to  troops  acting  here  and  there 
in  the  country  soon  gave  these  fortified 
points  a  wider  importance,  a  signification 
which  made  itself  felt  beyond  their  walls, 


and  contributed  essentially  to  the  con- 
quest or  occupation  of  the  country,  to  the 
successful  or  unsuccessful  issue  of  the 
whole  contest,  and  in  this  manner  they 
even  became  a  means  of  making  war 
more  of  a  connected  whole.  Thus  for- 
tresses acquired  that  strategic  signifi- 
cance which  for  a  time  was  regarded  aa 
so  important  that  it  dictated  the  leading 
features  of  the  plans  of  campaigns,  which 
were  more  directed  to  the  taking  of  one 
or  more  fortresses  than  the  destruction 
of  the  enemy's  army  in  the  field.  Men 
reverted  to  the  cause  of  the  importance 
of  these  places,  that  is  to  the  connection 
between  a  fortified  point,  and  the  country, 
and  the  armies ;  and  then  thought  that 
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they  could  not  be  sufficiently  particulax 
or  too  philosophical  in  choosing  the  points 
to  be  fortified.  In  these  abstract  objects 
the  original  one  was  almost  lost  sight  of, 
and  at  length  they  came  to  the  idea  of 
fortresses  without  either  towns  or  in- 
habitants. 

On  the  other  hand,  the '  times  are 
past  in  which  the  mere  enclosure  of  a 
place  with  walls,  without  any  military 
preparations,  could  keep  a  place  diy 
during  an  inundation  of  war  sweeping 
over  the  whole  country.  Such  a  possi- 
bility rested  partly  on  the  division  of  na- 
tions formerly  into  small  states,  partly 
on  the  periodical  character  of  the  incur- 
sions then  in  vogue,  which  had  fixed 
and  very  limited  duration,  almost  in 
accordance  with  the  seasons,  as  either  the 
feudal  forces  hastened  home,  or  the  pay 
for  the  condottieri  used  regularly  to  run 
short.  Since  large  standing  armies,  with 
powerful  trains  of  artillery  mow  down  the 
opposition  of  walls  or  ramparts  as  it 
were  with  a  machine,  neither  town  nor 
other  small  corporation  has  any  longer  an 
inclination  to  hazard  all  their  means  only 
to  be  taken  a  few  weeks  or  months  later, 
and  then  to  be  treated  so  much  the  worse. 
Still  less  can  it  be  the  interest  of  an 
army  to  break  itself  up  into  garrisons  for 
a  number  of  strong  places,  which  may  for 
a  time  retard  the  progress  of  the  enemy, 
but  must  in  the  end  submit.  We  must  id- 
ways  keep  enough  forces,  over  and  above 
those  in  garrison,  to  make  us  equal  to  the 
enemy  in  the  open  field,  unless  we  can  de- 

Send  on  the  arrival  of  an  ally,  who  will  re- 
eve our  strong  places  and  set  our  army 
free.  Consequently  the  number  of  fortress- 
es has  necessarily  much  diminished,  and 
this  has  again  led  to  the  abandonment  of 
the  idea  of  directly  protecting  the  popu- 
lation and  property  in  towns  by  fortifi- 
cations, and  promoted  the  other  idea  of 
regarding  the  fortresses  as  an  indirect  pro- 
tection to  the  country,  which  they  secure 
by  their  strategic  importance  as  knots 
which  hold  together  the  strategic  web. 


Such  has  been  the  course  of  ideas,  not 
only  in  books  but  also  in  actual  experi- 
ence, at  the  same  time,  as  usually  hap- 
pens, it  has  been  much  more  spun  out  in 
books. 

Natural  ad  was  this  tendency  of  things, 
still  these  ideas  were  carried  out  to  an 
extreme,  and  mere  crotchets  and  fancies 
displaced  the  sound  core  of  a  natural  and 
urgent  want.  We  shall  look  into  these 
simple  and  important  wants  when  we 
enumerate  the  objects  and  conditions  of 
fortresses  all  together  ;  we  shall  thereby 
advance  from  the  simple  to  the  more  com- 
plicated, and  in  the  succeeding  chapter 
we  shall  see  what  is  to  be  deduced 
therefrom  as  to  the  determination  of  the 
position  and  number  of  fortresses. 

The  efficacy  of  a  fortress  is  plainly 
composed  of  two  different  elements,  the 
passive  and  the  active.  By  the  first  it 
shelters  the  place,  and  all  that  it  con- 
tains ;  by  the  other  it  possesses  a  certain 
influence  over  the  adjacent  country,  even 
beyond  the  range  of  its  guns. 

This  active  element  consists  in  the 
attacks  which  the  garrison  may  under- 
take upon  every  enemy  who  approaches 
within  a  certain  distance.  The  larger 
the  garrison,  so  much  the  stronger 
numerically  will  be  the  detcLchments  that 
may  be  employed  on  such  expeditions, 
and  the  stronger  such  detachments  the 
wider  as  a  rule  will  be  the  range  of  their 
operations;  from  which  it  follows  that 
the  sphere  of  the  active  influence  of  a 
great  fortress  is  not  only  greater  in  in- 
tensity but  also  more  extensive  than  that 
of  a  small  one.  But  the  active  element 
itself  is  again,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  two 
kinds,  consisting  namely  of  enterprises 
of  the  garrison  proper,  and  of  enter- 
prises which  other  bodies  of  troops,  great 
and  smaU,  not  belonging  to  the  garrison 
but  in  co-operation  with  it,  may  be  able 
to  carry  out.  For  instance,  corps  which 
independently  would  be  too  weak  to  face 
the  enemy,  may,  through  the  shelter 
which,  in  case  of  necessity,  the  walls  of  a 
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fortress  afiPord  them,  be  able  to  maintain 
themselves  in  the  country,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  to  command  it. 

The  enterprises  which  the  garrison  of 
a  fortress  can  venture  to  undertake  are 
always  somewhat  restricted.  Even  in 
the  case  of  large  places  and  strong  gar- 
risons, the  bodies  of  troops  which  can 
be  employed  on  such  operations  are 
mostly  inconsiderable  as  compared  with 
the  forces  in  the  field,  and  their  average 
sphere  of  action  seldom  exceeds  a  couple 
of  days'  marches.  If  the  fortress  is 
small,  the  detachments  it  can  send  out 
are  quite  insignificant  and  the  range  of 
their  activity  will  generally  be  confined 
to  the  nearest  villages.  But  corps  which 
do  not  belong  to  the  garrison,  and  there- 
fore are  not  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
turning to  the  place,  are  thereby  much 
more  at  liberty  in  their  movements,  and 
by  their  means,  if  other  circumstances  are 
favourable,  the  external  zone  of  action  of 
a  fortress  may  be  immensely  extended. 
Therefore  if  we  speak  of  the  CLctive  in- 
fluence of  fortresses  in  general  terms,  we 
must  always  keep  this  feature  of  the 
same  principally  in  view. 

But  even  the  smallest  active  element 
of  the  weakest  garrison,  is  still  essential 
for  the  different  objects  which  fortresses 
are  destined  to  ^Ifil,  for  strictly  speaking 
even  the  most  passive  of  all  the  func- 
tions of  a  fortress  (defence  against  at- 
tack) cannot  be  imagined  excluisive 
of  that  active  agency.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  evident  that  amongst  the 
different  purposes  which  a  fortress  may 
have  to  answer  generally,  or  in  this  or 
that  moment,  the  passive  element  will  be 
most  required  at  one  time,  the  active  at 
another.  The  role  which  a  fortress  is  to 
fulfil  may  be  perfectly  simple,  and  the 
action  of  the  place  will  in  such  case  be  to 
a  certain  extent  direct ;  it  may  be  partly 
complicated,  and  the  action  then  becomes 
more  or  less  indirect.  We  shall  examine 
these  subjects  separately,  commencing 
with  the  first ;  but  at  the  outset  we  must 


state  that  a  fortress  may  be  intended  to 
answer  several  of  these  purposes,  perhaps 
all  of  them,  either  at  once,  or  at  least  at 
different  stages  of  the  war. 

We  say,  therefore,  that  fortresses  are 
great  and  most  important  supports  of  the 
defensive. 

1.  As  secure  depots  of  stores  of  all  kinds. 
The  assailant  during  his  aggression  sub- 
sists his  army  from  day  to  day ;  the  de- 
fensive usually  must  have  made  prepara- 
tions long  beforehand,  he  need  not  there- 
fore draw  provisions  exclusively  from  the 
district  he  occupies,  and  which  he  no 
doubt  desires  to  spare.  Storehouses 
are  therefore  for  him  a  great  necessity. 
The  provisions  of  all  kinds  which  the 
aggressor  possesses  are  in  his  rear  as 
he  advances,  and  are  therefore  ex- 
empt from  the  dangers  of  the  theatre 
of  war,  while  those  of  the  defensive  are 
exposed  to  them.  If  these  provisions  of 
aU  kinds  are  not  in  fortified  places^  then  a 
most  injurious  effect  on  the  operations  in 
the  field  is  the  consequence,  and  the  most 
extended  and  compulsory  positions  often 
become  necessary  in  order  to  cover  depots 
or  sources  of  supply. 

An  army  on  the  defensive  without  for- 
tresses has  a  hundred  vulnerable  spots ; 
it  is  a  body  without  armour. 

2.  As  a  protection  to  great  and  wealthy 
towns.  This  purpose  is  closely  allied  to 
the  first,  for  great  and  wealdiy  towns, 
especially  commercial  ones,  are  the  natu- 
ral storehouses  of  an  army;  as  such  their 
possession  and  loss  affects  the  army 
directly.  Besides  this,  it  is  also  always 
worth  while  to  preserve  this  portion  of 
the  national  wealth,  pai'tly  on  account 
of  the  resources  which  they  furnish  di- 
rectly, partly  because,  in  negotiations  for 
peace,  an  important  place  is  in  itself  a 
valuable  weight  thrown  into  the  scale. 

This  use  of  fortresses  has  been  too  little 
regarded  in  modem  times,  and  yet  it  is 
one  of  the  most  natural,  and  one  which 
has  a  most  powerful  effect,  and  is  the 
least  liable  to  mistakes.     If  there  was 
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a  country  in  wliich  not  only  all  great  and 
rich  cities,  but  all  populous  places  as  well 
were  fortified,  and  defended  by  the  in- 
habitants and  the  people  belonging  to 
the  adjacent  districts,  then  by  that  means 
the  expedition  of  military  operation  would 
be  so  much  reduced,  and  the  people  at- 
tacked would  press  with  so  g^eat  a  part 
of  their  whole  weight  in  the  scales,  that 
the  talent  as  well  as  the  force  of  will  of  the 
enemy's  general  would  sink  to  nothing. 

We  just  mention  this  ideal  application 
of  fortification  to  a  country  to  do  justice 
to  what  we  have  just  supposed  to  be  the 
proper  use  of  fortresses,  and  that  the 
importance  of  the  direct  protection  which 
they  afford  may  not  be  overlooked  for  a 
moment;  but  in  any  other  respect  this 
idea  will  not  again  interrupt  our  con- 
siderations, for  amongst  the  whole  number 
of  fortresses  there  must  always  be  some 
which  must  be  more  strongly  fortified 
than  others,  to  serve  as  the  read  supports 
of  the  active  army. 

The  purposes  specified  under  1  and  2 
hardly  call  forth  any  other  but  the  pas- 
sive action  of  fortresses. 

3.  As  real  barriers,  they  close  the  roads, 
and  in  most  cases  the  rivers,  on  which 
they  are  situated. 

It  is  not  as  easy  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  find  a  practicable  lateral  road 
which  passes  round  a  fortress,  for  this 
turning  must  be  made,  not  only  out  of 
reach  of  the  guns  of  this  place,  but  also 
by  a  detour  greater  or  less,  to  avoid 
sorties  of  the  garrison. 

If  the  country  is  in  the  least  degree 
difficult,  there  are  often  delays  connected 
with  the  slightest  deviation  of  the  road 
which  may  cause  the  loss  of  a  whole 
day's  march,  and,  if  the  road  is  much 
iiBed,  may  become  of  great  importance. 

How  they  may  have  an  influence  on  en- 
terprises by  closing  the  navigation  of  a 
river  is  clear  in  itself. 

4.  As  tactical  points  (Vappui,  As  the 
diameter  of  the  zone  covered  by  the  fire 
of  even  a  very  inferior  class  of  fortifica- 


tions is  usually  some  leagues,  fortresses 
may  be  considered  always  as  the  best 
points  d'appui  for  the  flanks  of  a  position. 
A  lake  of  several  miles  long  is  certainly 
an  excellent  support  for  the  wing  of  an 
army,  and  y^  a  fortress  of  moderate  size 
is  better.  The  flank  does  not  require  to 
rest  close  upon  it,  as  the  assailant,  for  the 
sake  of  his  retreat,  would  not  throw  him- 
self between  our  flank  and  that  obstacle 

5.  As  a  station  (or  stage).  If  fortresses 
are  on  the  line  of  communication  of  the 
defensive,  as  is  generally  the  case,  they 
serve  as  halting  places  for  all  that  passes 
up  and  down  these  lines.  The  chief  danger 
to  lines  of  communication  is  from  irre* 
gular  bands,  whose  action  is  always  of 
the  nature  of  a  shock.  If  a  valuable 
convoy,  on  the  approach  of  such  a  comet, 
can  reach  a  fortress  by  hastening  the 
march  or  quickly  turning,  it  is  saved, 
and  may  wait  there  till  the  danger  is 
past.  Further,  all  troops  marching  to  or 
from  the  army,  after  halting  here  for  a 
a  few  days,  are  better  able  to  hasten  the 
remainder  of  the  march,  and  a  halting 
day  is  just  the  time  of  greatest  danger. 
In  this  way  a  fortress  situated  half  way 
01^  a  line  of  communication  of  30  miles 
shortens  the  line  in  a  manner  one  half. 

6.  As  places  of  refuse  for  weak  or  defeated 
corps.  Under  the  guns  of  a  moderate 
sized  fortress  every  corps  is  safe  from 
the  enemy's  blows,  even  if  no  entrenched 
camp  is  specially  prepared  for  them. 
No  doubt  such  a  corps  must  give  up  its 
further  retreat  if  it  waits  too  long ;  but 
this  is  no  great  sacrifice  in  cases  where  a 
further  retreat  would  only  end  in  com- 
plete destruction. 

In  many  cases  a  fortress  can  ensure  a 
few  days'  halt  without  the  retreat  being 
altogether  stopped.  For  the  slightly 
wounded  and  fugitives  who  precede  a 
beaten  army,  it  is  especially  suited  as  a 
place  of  refuge,  where  they  can  wait  to 
rejoin  their  corps. 

If  Magdeburg  had  lain  on  the  direct 
line  of  the  Prussian  retreat  in  1 806,  and 
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if  that  line  had  not  been  already  lost  at 
Auerstadt,  the  army  could  easily  have 
halted  for  three  or  four  days  near  that 
great  fortress,  and  rallied  and  reorganised 
itself.  But  even  as  it  was  it  served  as  a 
rallying  point  for  the  remains  of  Hohen- 
lohe's  corps,  which  there  first  resumed 
the  appearance  of  an  army. 

It  is  only  by  actual  experience  in  war 
itself  that  the  beneficial  influence  of 
fortresses  close  at  hand  in  disastrous 
times  can  be  rightly  understood.  They 
contain  powder  and  arms,  forage  and 
bread,  g^ve  covering  to  the  sick,  security 
to  the  sound,  and  recovery  of  sense  to 
the  panic-stricken.  They  are  like  an 
hostelry  in  the  desert. 

In  the  four  last  named  purposes  it  is 
evident  that  the  active  agency  of  for- 
tresses is  called  more  into  requisition. 

7.  Ab  a  real  shield  against  the  enemt/^s 
aggression.  Fortresses  which  the  de- 
fender leaves  in  his  front  break  the 
stream  of  the  enemy's  attack  like  blocks 
of  ice.  The  enemy  must  at  least  invest 
them,  and  requires  for  that,  if  the  gar- 
risons are  brave  and  enterprising,  per- 
haps double  their  strength.  But,  besides, 
these  garrisons  may  and  do  mostly  con- 
sist in  part  of  troops,  who,  although  com- 
petent to  duty  in  a  garrison,  are  not  fit 
for  the  field — half  trained  militia,  in- 
valids, convalescents,  armed  citizens, 
landsturm,  etc.  The  enemy,  therefore, 
in  such  case  is  perhaps  weakened  four 
times  more  than  we  are. 

This  disproportionate  weakening  of 
the  enemy's  power  is  the  first  and  most 
important  but  not  the  only  advantage 
which  a  besieged  fortress  a^ords  by  its 
resistance.  From  the  moment  that  the 
enemy  crosses  our  line  of  fortresses,  all 
his  movements  become  much  more  con- 
strained; he  is  limited  in  his  lines  of 
retreat,  and  must  constantly  attend  to 
the  direct  covering  of  the  sieges  which 
he  undertakes. 

Here,  therefore,  fortresses  oo-operate 
with  the  defensive  act  in  a  most  ex- 


tensive and  decisive  manner,  and  of  all 
the  objects  that  they  can  have,  this  may 
be  regarded  as  the  most  important. 

If  this  use  of  fortresses — far  from 
being  seen  regularly  repeating  itself — 
seldom  comparatively  occurs  in  military 
history,  the  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the 
character  of  most  wars,  this  means  being 
to  a  certain  extent  far  too  decisive  and 
too  thoroughly  effectual  for  them,  the  ex- 
planation of  which  we  leave  till  hereafter. 

In  this  use  of  fortresses  it  is  chiefly 
their  offensive  power  that  is  called  for, 
at  least  it  is  that  by  which  their  effec- 
tual action  is  chiefly  produced.  If  a 
fortress  was  no  more  to  an  aggressor 
than  a  point  which  could  not  be  occupied 
by  him,  it  might  be  an  obstacle  to  him, 
but  not  to  such  a  degree  as  to  compel 
him  to  lay  siege  to  it.  But  as  he  cannot 
leave  six,  eight,  or  ten  thousand  men  to 
do  as  they  like  in  his  rear,  he  is  obliged 
to  invest  the  place  with  a  sufficient  force, 
and  if  he  desires  that  this  investment 
should  not  continue  to  employ  so  large  a 
detachment,  he  must  convert  the  invest- 
ment into  a  siege,  and  take  the  place. 
From  the  moment  the  siege  commences, 
it  is  then  chiefly  the  passive  efficacy  of 
the  fortress  which  comes  into  action. 

All  the  destinations  of  fortresses  which 
we  have  been  hitherto  considering  are 
fulfilled  in  a  simple  and  mainly  in  a  direct 
manner.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  next 
two  objects  the  method  of  action  is  more 
complicated. 

S,  As  a  protection  to  extended  canton- 
ments.  That  a  moderate-sized  fortress 
closes  the  approach  to  cantonments  lying 
behind  it  for  a  width  of  three  or  four 
milesis  a  simple  result  of  its  existence ; 
but  how  such  a  place  comes  to  have  the 
honour  of  covering  a  line  of  cantonments 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  in  length,  which 
we  find  frequently  spoken  of  in  military 
history  as  a  fact — that  requires  investi- 
gation as  far  as  it  has  really  taken  place, 
and  refutation  so  far  as  it  may  be  mere 
illusion. 
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The  following  points  offer  themselves 
for  consideration : — 

(1.)  That  the  place  in  itself  blocks  one 
of  the  main  roads,  and  really  covers 
a  breadth  of  three  or  four  miles  of 
country. 

(2.)  That  it  may  be  regarded  as  an 
exceptionally  strong  advanced  post,  or 
that  it  affords  a  more  complete  observa- 
tion of  the  country,  to  which  may  be 
added  facilities  in  the  way  of  secret  in- 
formation through  the  ordinary  relations 
of  civil  life  which  exist  between  a  great 
town  and  the  adjacent  districts.  It  is 
natural  that  in  a  place  of  six,  eight  or 
ten  thousand  inhabitants,  one  should  be 
able  to  learn  more  of  what  is  going  on 
in  the  neighbourhood  than  in  a  mere 
village,  the  quarters  of  an  ordinary  out- 
post. 

(3.)  That  smaller  corps  are  appuyed 
on  it,  derive  from  it  protection  and 
security,  and  from  time  to  time  can  ad- 
vance towards  the  enemy,  it  may  be  to 
bring  in  intelligence,  or,  in  case  he  at- 
tempts to  turn  the  fortress,  to  under- 
dertake  something  against  his  rear ;  that 
therefore  although  a  fortress,  cannot 
quit  its  place,  still  it  may  have  the  efficacy 
of  an  advanced  corps  (Fifth  Book,  eighth 
Chapter). 

(4.)  That  the  defender,  after  assem- 
bling his  corps,  can  take  up  his  position  at 
a  point  direcdy  behind  this  fortress,  which 
the  assailant  cannot  reach  without  be- 
coming exposed  to  danger  from  the  for- 
tress in  his  rear. 

No  doubt  eveiy  attack  on  a  line  of 
cantonments  as  such  is  to  be  taken  in 
the  sense  of  a  surprise,  or  rather,  we  are 
only  speaking  here  of  that  kind  of  attack ; 
now  it  is  evident  in  itself  that  an  attack 
by  surprise  accomplishes  its  effect  in  a 
much  shorter  space  of  time  than  a  regu- 
lar attack  on  a  theatre  of  war.  Therefore, 
although  in  the  latter  case,  a  fortress 
which  is  to  be  passed  by  must  necessarily 
be  invested  and  kept  in  check,  this  in- 
vestment will  not  be  so  indispensable  in 


the  case  of  a  mere  sudden  attack  on  can- 
tonments, and  therefore  in  the  same  pro- 
portion the  fortress  will  be  less  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  attack  of  the  cantonments. 
That  is  true  enough ;  also  the  cantonments 
lying  at  a  distance  of  six  to  eight  miles 
from  the  fortress  cannot  be  directly  pro- 
tected by  it ;  but  the  obj  ect  of  such  a  sudden 
attack  does  not  consist  alone  in  the  attack 
of  a  few  cantonments.  Until  we  reach 
the  book  on  attack  we  cannot  describe 
circumstantially  the  real  object  of  such  a 
sudden  attack  and  what  may  be  expected 
from  it ;  but  this  much  we  may  say  at 
present,  that  its  principal  results  are 
obtained,  not  by  the  actual  attack  on 
some  isolated  quarters,  but  by  the  series 
of  combats  which  the  aggressor  forces 
on  single  corps  not  in  proper  order,  and 
more  bent  upon  hurrying  to  certain 
points  than  upon  fighting.  But  this 
attack  and  pursuit  will  always  be  in  a 
direction  more  or  less  towards  the  centre 
of  the  enemy's  cantonments,  and,  there- 
fore, an  important  fortress  lying  he/ore 
this  centre  will  certainly  prove  a  very 
great  impediment  to  the  attack. 

If  we  reflect  on  these  four  points  in 
the  whole  of  their  effects,  we  see  that  an 
important  fortress  in  a  direct  and  in  an 
indirect  way  certcdnly  gives  some  security 
to  a  much  greater  extent  of  cantonments 
than  we  should  think  at  first  sight. 
**  Some  security  "  we  say,  for  all  these 
indirect  agencies  do  not  render  the  ad- 
vance of  the  enemy  impossible  ;  they  only 
make  it  more  difficult,  and  a  more  serious 
consideration  ;  consequently  less  probable 
and  less  of  a  danger  for  the  defensive. 
But  that  is  also  all  that  was  required, 
and  all  that  should  be  understood  in  this 
case  under  the  term  covering.  The  real 
direct  security  must  be  attained  by  means 
of  outposts  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
cantonments  themselves. 

There  is,  therefore,  some  truth  in  as- 
cribing to  a  great  fortress  the  capability 
of  covering  a  wide  extent  of  cantonments 
lying  in  rear  of  it ;  but  it  is  also  not  to 
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be  denied  that  often  in  plans  of  real  cam- 
paigns, but  still  oftener  in  historical 
works,  we  meet  with  vague  and  empty 
expressions,  or  illusory  views  in  connec  • 
tion  with  this  subject.  For  if  that 
covering  is  only  realised  by  the  co-opera- 
tion of  several  circumstances,  if  it  then 
also  only  produces  a  diminution  of  the 
danger,  we  can  easily  see  that,  in  parti- 
cular cases,  through  special  circumstances, 
above  all,  through  the  boldness  of  the 
enemy,  this  whole  covering  may  prove 
an  illusion,  and  therefore  in  actual  war  we 
must  not  content  ourselves  with  assuming 
hastily  at  once  the  efficacy  of  such  and 
such  a  fortress,  but  carefully  examine  and 
study  each  single  case  on  its  own  merits. 

9,  As  covering  a  province  not  occupied.  If 
during  war  a  province  is  either  not  occupied 
at  all,  or  only  occupied  by  an  insufficient 
force,  and  likewise  exposed  more  or  less 
to  incursions  from  flying  columns,  then 
a  fortress,  if  not  too  unimportant  in  size, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  covering,  or, 
if  we  prefer,  as  a  security  for  this  pro- 
vince. As  a  security  it  may  at  all  events 
be  regarded,  for  an  enemy  cannot  become 
master  of  the  province  until  he  has  taken 
it,  and  that  gives  us  time  to  hasten  to  its 
defence.  But  the  actual  covering  can 
certainly  only  be  supposed  very  indirect, 
or  as  not  preperly  helotiging  to  it.  That  is,  the 
fortress  by  its  active  opposition  can  only 
in  some  measure  check  the  incursions  of 
hostile  bands.  If  this  opposition  is 
limited  to  merely  what  the  garrison  can 
effect,  then  the  result  must  be  little 
indeed,  for  the  garrisons  of  such  places 
are  generally  weak  and  usually  consist 
of  infantry  only,  and  that  not  of  the 
best  quality.  The  idea  gains  a  little 
more  reality  if  small  columns  keep  them- 
selves in  communication  with  the  place, 
making  it  their  base  and  place  of  retreat 
in  case  of  necessity. 

10.  As  the  focus  of  a  general  arming  of 
the  nation.     Provisions,  arms,  and  muni- 


tions can  never  be  supplied  in  a  regular 
manner  in  a  People's  War;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  just  in  the  very  nature  of  such  a 
war  to  do  the  best  we  can ;  in  that  way  a 
thousand  small  sources  furnishing  means 
of  resistance  are  opened  which  otherwise 
might  have  remained  unused ;  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  a  strong  commodious 
fortress,  as  a  great  magazine  of  these 
things,  can  well  give  to  the  whole  defence 
more  force  and  intensity,  more  cohesion, 
and  greater  results. 

Besides,  a  fortress  is  a  place  of  refuge 
for  wounded,  the  seat  of  the  civil  func- 
tionaries, the  treasury,  the  point  of  as- 
sembly for  the  greater  enterprises,  etc., 
etc. ;  lastly,  a  nucleus  of  resistance  which 
during  the  siege  places  the  enemy's  force 
in  a  condition  which  facilitates  and 
favours  the  attacks  of  national  levies 
acting  in  conjunction. 

11.  For  the  defence  of  rivers  and  moun* 
tains.  Nowhere  can  a  fortress  answer 
so  many  purposes,  undertake  to  play  so 
many  parts,  as  when  it  is  situated  on  a 
great  river.  It  secures  the  passage  at 
any  time  at  that  spot,  and  hinders  that 
of  the  enemy  for  several  miles  each  way, 
it  commands  the  use  of  the  river  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  receives  all  ships  with- 
in its  walls,  blocks  bridges  and  roads, 
and  helps  the  indirect  defence  of  the 
river,  that  is,  the  defence  by  a  position 
on  the  enemy's  side.  It  is  evident  that, 
by  its  influence  in  so  many  ways,  it  very 
greatly  facilitates  the  defence  of  the 
river,  and  may  be  regarded  as  an  es- 
sential part  of  that  defence. 

Fortresses  in  mountains  are  important 
in  a  similar  manner.  They  there  form 
the  knots  of  whole  systems  of  roads, 
which  have  their  conmiencement  and  ter- 
mination at  that  spot;  they  thus  command 
the  whole  country  which  is  traversed  by 
these  roads,  and  they  may  be  regarded  as 
the  true  buttresses  of  the  whole  defen* 
sive  system. 
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We  have  discussed  the  object  of  for- 
tresses :  now  for  their  situation.  At  first 
the  subject  seems  very  complicated,  when 
we  think  of  the  diversity  of  objects,  each 
of  which  may  again  be  modified  by  the 
locality  ;  but  such  a  view  has  very  little 
foundation  if  we  keep  to  the  essence  of 
the  thing,  and  guard  against  unnecessary 
subtilties. 

It  is  evident  that  all  these  demands  are 
at  once  satisfied,  if,  in  those  districts  of 
country  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  the 
theatre  of  war,  all  the  largest  and  richest 
towns  on  the  great  high  roads  connecting 
the  two  countries  with  each  other  are 
fortified,  more  particularly  those  adjacent 
to  harbours  and  bays  of  the  sea,  or 
situated  on  large  rivers  and  in  mountains. 
Great  towns  and  great  roads  always  go 
hand  in  hand,  and  both  have  fidso  a 
natural  connection  with  great  rivers  and 
the  coasts  of  the  sea,  all  these  four 
conditions,  therefore,  agree  very  well 
with  each  other,  and  give  rise  to  no  in- 
congruity ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
the  same  with  mountains,  for  large  towns 
are  seldom  foimd  there.  If,  therefore, 
the  position  and  direction  of  a  mountain 
chain  makes  it  favourable  to  a  defensive 
line,  it  is  necessary  to  close  its  roads  and 
passes  by  small  forts,  built  for  this 
purpose  only,  and  at  the  least  possible 
cost,  the  great  outlay  on  works  of  fortifi- 
cation being  reserved  for  the  important 
places  of  arms  in  the  level  country. 

We  have  not  yet  noticed  the  frontiers 
of  the  state,  nor  said  anything  of  the 
geometrical  form  of  the  whole  system  of 
fortresses,  nor  of  the  other  geographical 
points  in  connection  with  their  situation, 
because  we  regard  the    objects    above 


mentioned  as  the  most  essential,  and  are 
of  opinion  that  in  many  cases  they  alojie 
are  sufiicient,  particularly  in  small  states. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  other  considera- 
tions may  be  admitted,  and  may  be  im- 
perative in  countries  of  a  greater  super- 
ficial extent,  which  either  have  a  great 
many  important  towns  and  roads,  or,  on 
the  contrary,  are  almost  without  any, 
which  are  either  very  rich,  and,  possess- 
ing already  many  ibrtresses,  still  want 
new  ones,  or  those  which,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  very  poor,  and  under  the  neces- 
sity of  making  a  few  answer,  in  short, 
in  cases  where  the  number  of  fortresses 
does  not  correspond  with  the  number  of 
important  towns  and  roads  which  present 
tliemseives,  being  either  considerably 
greater  or  less. 

We  shall  now  cast  a  glance  at  the 
nature  of  such  other  considerations. 

The  chief  questions  which  remain  re- 
late to — 

1 .  The  choice  of  the  principal  roads,  if 
the  two  countries  are  connected  by  more 
roads  than  we  wish  to  fortily. 

2.  Whether  the  fortresses  are  to  be 
placed  on  the  frontier  onlj,  or  spread 
over  the  country.     Or, 

3.  Whether  they  shall  be  distributed 
uniformly,  or  in  groups. 

4.  Circumstances  relating  to  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  country  to  which  u  is 
necessary  to  pay  attention. 

A  number  of  other  points  with  re- 
spect to  the  geometrical  lorm  of  the  line 
of  fortifications,  such  as  whether  they 
should  be  placed  in  a  single  line  or  in 
several  lines,  that  is,  whether  they  do 
more  service  when  placed  one  behind  an- 
other, or  side  by  side  in  line  with  each 
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other ;  whether  they  should  be  chequer- 
wise, or  in  a  straight  line ;  or  whether 
they  should  take  the  form  of  a  fortifica- 
tion itself,  with  salients  and  re-entering 
angles — ^all  those  we  look  upon  as  empty 
subtilties,  that  is,  considerations  so  in- 
significant, that,  compared  with  the  really 
important  points,  they  are  not  worth 
notice  ;  and  we  only  mention  them  here 
because  they  are  not  merely  treated 
of  in  many  books,  but  also  a  great  deal 
more  is  made  of  this  rubbish  than  it 
is  worth. 

As  regards  the  first  question,  in  order 
to  place  it  in  a  clearer  light  we  shall 
merely  instance  the  relation  of  the  south 
of  Germany  to  France,  that  is,  to  the 
upper  Bhine.  If,  without  reference  to 
the  number  of  separate  states  composing 
this  district  of  coimtry,  we  suppose  it  a 
whole  which  is  to  be  fortified  strategi- 
cally, much  doubt  will  arise,  for  a  great 
number  of  very  fine  roads  lead  from  the 
Bhine  into  the  interior  of  Franconia, 
Bavaria,  and  Austria.  Certainly,  towns 
are  not  wanting  which  surpass  others  in 
size  and  importance,  as  Nuremburg, 
Wurzburg,  Ulm,  Augsburg,  and  Munich; 
but  if  we  are  not  disposed  to  fortify  all, 
there  is  no  alternative  but  to  make  a 
selection.  If,  further,  in  accordance  with 
our  view,  the  fortification  of  the  greatest 
and  wealthiest  is  held  to  be  the  principal 
thing,  stiU  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that, 
owing  to  the  distance  between  Nurem- 
burg and  Munich,  the  first  has  a  very 
different  strategic  signification  from  the 
second ;  and  therefore  it  always  remains 
to  be  considered  whether  it  would  not  be 
better,  in  place  of  Nuremburg,  to  fortify 
some  other  place  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Munich,  even  if  the  place  is  one  of 
less  importance  in  itself 

As  concerns  the  decision  in  such  cases, 
that  is,  answering  the  first  question,  we 
must  refer  to  what  has  been  said  in  the 
chapters  on  the  general  plan  of  defence, 
and  on  the  choice  of  points  of  attack. 
Wherever  the  most   natural   point    of 


attack  is  situated,  there  the  defensive 
arrangements  should  be  made  by  prefer- 
ence. 

Therefore,  amongst  a  number  of  g^at 
roads  leading  from  the  enemy's  country 
into  ours,  we  should  first  of  all  fortify  that 
which  leads  most  directly  to  the  heart  of 
our  dominions,  or  that  which,  traversing 
fertile  provinces,  or  running  parallel  to 
navigable  rivers,  facilitates  the  enemy's 
undertaking,  and  then  we  may  rest  secure. 
The  assailant  then  encounters  these 
works,  or  should  he  resolve  to  pass 
them  by,  he  will  naturally  offer  a  favour- 
able opportunity  for  operations  against 
his  flank. 

Vienna  is  the  heart  of  South  Germany, 
and  plainly  Munich  or  Augsburg,  in 
relation  to  France  alone  (Switzerland 
and  Italy  being  therefore  supposed  neu- 
tral) would  be  more  efficient  as  a  prin- 
cipal fortress  than  Nuremburg  or  Wurz- 
burg. But  if,  at  the  same  time,  we  look 
at  the  roads  leading  from  Italy  into  Ger- 
many by  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol,  this 
will  become  still  more  evident,  because, 
in  relation  to  these,  Munich  and  Augs- 
burg will  always  be  places  of  importance, 
whereas  Wurzburg  and  Nuremburg  are 
much  the  same,  in  this  respect,  as  if  they 
did  not  exist. 

We  turn  now  to  the  second  question — 
Whether  the  fortresses  should  be  placed 
on  the  frontier,  or  distributed  over  the 
country?  In  the  first  place,  we  must 
observe,  that,  as  regards  small  states,  this 
question  is  superfluous,  for  what  are 
called  shxitfgic  frontiers  coincide,  in  their 
case,  nearly  with  the  whole  country.  The 
larger  the  state  is  supposed  to  be  in  the 
consideration  of  this  question,  the  plainer 
appears  the  necessity  for  its  being  an 
swered. 

The  most  natural  answer  is, — that  for- 
tresses belong  to  the  irontiers,  for  they 
are  to  defend  the  state,  and  the  state  is 
defended  as  long  as  the  frontiers  are 
defended.  This  argument  may  be  valid 
in  the  abstract,  but  the  following  con- 
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^derations  will  show  that  it  is  subject  to 
Tery  many  modifications. 

Every  defence  which  is  calculated 
chiefly  on  foreign  assistance  lays  great 
value  on  gaining  time ;  it  is  not  a 
vigorous  counterstroke,  but  a  slow  pro- 
ceeding, in  which  the  chief  gain  consists 
more  in  delay  than  in  any  weakening  of 
the  enemy  which  is  effected.  But  now 
it  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  that, 
supposing  aU  other  circumstances  alike, 
fortresses  which  are  spread  over  the 
whole  country,  and  include  between  them 
a  very  considerable  area  of  territory, 
will  take  longer  to  capture  than  those 
squeezed  together  in  a  close  line  on  the 
frontier.  Further,  in  all  cases  in  which 
the  object  is  to  overcome  the  enemy 
through  the  length  of  his  communica- 
tions, and  the  difficulty  of  his  existence 
therefore  in  countries  which  can  chiefly 
reckon  on  this  kind  of  reaction,  it  would 
be  a  complete  contradiction  to  have  the 
defensive  preparations  of  this  kind  only 
on  the  frontier.  Lastly,  let  us  also  re- 
member that,  if  circumstances  will  in  any 
way  allow  of  it,  the  fortification  of  the 
capital  is  a  main  point ;  that  according  to 
our  principles  the  chief  towns  and  places 
of  commerce  in  the  provinces  demand  it 
likewise ;  that  rivers  passing  through  the 
country,  mountains,  and  other  irregular 
features  of  ground,  afford  advantages  for 
new  lines  of  defence ;  that  many  towns, 
through  their  strong  natural  situation, 
invite  fortification ;  moreover,  that  certain 
accessories  of  war,  such  as  manufactories 
of  arms,  &c.,  are  better  placed  in  the 
interior  of  the  country  than  on  the  fron- 
tier, and  their  value  well  entitles  them  to 
the  protection  of  works  of  fortification ; 
then  we  see  that  there  is  always  more  or 
less  occasion  for  the  construction  of  for- 
tresses in  the  interior  of  a  country ;  on 
this  account  we  are  of  opinion,  that  al- 
though states  which  possess  a  great  num- 
ber of  fortresses  are  right  in  placing  the 
greater  number  on  the  frontier,  still  it 
would  be  a  great  mistake  if  the  interior 
of  the  country  was  left  entirely  destitute 


of  them.  We  think  that  this  mistake  has 
been  made  in  a  remarkable  degree  in 
France. — A  great  doubt  may  with  reason 
arise  if  the  border  provinces  of  a  country 
contain  no  considerable  towns,  such  towns 
lying  further  back  towards  the  interior, 
as  is  the  case  in  South  Germany  in  parti- 
cular, where  Swabia  is  almost  destitute 
of  great  towns,,  whilst  Bavaria  contains 
a  larg^  number.  We  do  not  hold  it  to  be 
necessary  to  remove  these  doubts  once  for 
all  on  general  grounds,  believing  that  in 
such  cases,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  solu- 
tion, reasons  derived  from  the  particular 
situation  must  come  into  consideration. 
Still  we  must  call  attention  to  the  closing 
remarks  in  this  chapter. 

The  third  question — Whether  fortresses 
should  be  disposed  in  groups,  or  more 
equally  distributed  ? — will,  if  we  reflect 
upon  it,  seldom  arise ;  still  we  must  not, 
for  that  reason,  set  it  down  as  a  useless 
subtilty,  because  certainly  a  group  of 
two,  three,  or  four  fortresses,  which  are 
only  a  few  days*  march  from  a  common 
centre,  give  that  point  and  the  army 
placed  there  such  strength,  that,  if  other 
conditions  allowed  of  it,  in  some  measure 
one  would  be  very  much  tempted  to  form 
such  a  strategic  bastion. 

The  last  point  concerns  the  other  geo- 
graphical properties  of  the  points  to  be 
chosen.  That  fortresses  on  the  sea,  on 
streams  and  great  rivers,  and  in  moim- 
tains,  are  doubly  effective,  has  been  al- 
ready stated  to  be  one  of  the  principal 
considerations ;  but  there  are  a  number 
of  other  points  in  connection  with  for- 
tresses to  which  regard  mu^t  be  paid. 

Jf  a  fortress  cannot  lie  on  the  river  it- 
self, it  is  better  not  to  place  it  near,  but 
at  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  from 
it;  otherwise,  the  river  intersects,  and 
lowers  the  value  of  the  sphere  of  action 
of  the  fortress  in  all  those  points  above 
mentioned.* 


*  Fhilippsburg  was  the  pattern  of  a  badly-placed 
fortress ;  it  resembled  a  fool  standing  with  his  nose 
close  to  a  wall. 
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This  is  not  tlie  same  in  mountains,  be- 
cause there  the  movement  of  large  or 
small  masses  upon  particular  points  is 
not  restricted  in  the  same  degree  as  it  is 
by  a  river.  But  fortresses  on  the  enemy's 
side  of  a  mountain  are  not  well  placed, 
because  they  are  difficult  to  succour.  If 
they  are  on  our  side,  the  difficulty  of 
laying  siege  to  them  is  very  great,  as  the 
mountains  cut  across  the  enemy's  line  of 
communication.  We  give  Olmiitz,  1758, 
as  an  example. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  impassable  forests 
and  marshes  have  a  similar  effect  to  that 
of  rivers. 

The  question  has  been  often  raised  as 
to  whether  towns  situated  in  a  very  diffi- 
cult country  are  well  or  ill  suited  for  for- 
tresses. As  they  can  be  fortified  and  de- 
fended at  a  small  expense,  or  be  made 
much  stronger,  often  impregnable,  at  an 
equal  expenditure,  and  the  services  of  a 
fortress  are  always  more  passive  than 
active,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  attach 
much  importance  to  the  objection  that 
they  can  easily  be  blockaded. 

If  we  now,  in  conclusion,  cast  a  retro- 
spective glance  over  our  simple  system  of 
fortification  for  a  country,  we  may  assert 
that  it  rests  on  comprehensive  data,  last- 


ing in  their  nature,  and  directly  con- 
nected with  the  foundations  of  the  state 
itself,  not  on  transient  views  on  war, 
fashionable  for  a  day ;  not  on  imaginary 
strategic  niceties,  nor  on  requirement« 
completely  singular  in  character — an  error 
which  might  be  attended  with  irreparable 
consequences  if  allowed  to  influence  the 
construction  of  fortresses  intended  to  last 
five  hundred,  perhaps  a  thousand,  years. 
Silberberg,  in  Silesia,  built  by  Frederick 
the  Great  on  one  of  the  ridges  of  the 
Sudetics,  has,  from  the  complete  altera- 
tion in  circumstances  which  has  since 
taken  place,  lost  almost  entirely  its  im- 
portance and  object,  whilst  Breslau.  if  it 
had  been  made  a  strong  place  of  arms, 
and  continued  to  be  so,  would  have  al- 
ways maintained  its  value  against  the 
French,  as  well  as  against  the  Hussians, 
Poles,  and  Austrians. 

Our  reader  will  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  these  considerations  are  not  raised 
on  the  supposed  case  of  a  state  providing 
itself  with  a  set  of  new  fortifications; 
they  would  be  useless  if  such  was  their 
object,  as  such  a  case  seldom,  if  ever, 
happens ;  but  they  may  all  arise  at  the 
designing  of  each  single  fortification. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


DEFENSIVE  POSITION. 


Evert  position  in  which  we  accept  battle, 
at  the  same  time  making  use  of  the  ground 
as  a  means  of  protection,  is  a  defensive 
poaitiofi,  and  it  makes  no  difference  in 
this  respect  whether  we  act  more  paa- 
sively  or  more  offensively  in  the  action. 
This  follows  from  the  general  view  of 
the  defensive  which  we  have  given. 


Now  we  may  also  apply  the  term 
to  every  position  in  which  an  army  whilst 
marchiug  to  encounter  the  enemy  would 
certainly  accept  battle  if  the  latter  sought 
for  it.  In  point  of  fact,  most  battles 
take  place  in  this  way,  and  in  all  the 
middle  ages  no  other  was  ever  thought  of. 
That  is,  however,  not  the  kind  of  position 
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of  whioh  we  aro  now  speakiog ;  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  positions  are  of  this 
kind,  and  the  conception  of  a  position 
in  contradistinction  to  a  eamp  taken  up 
on  the  march  would  suffice  for  that.  A 
position  which  is  specially  called  a  defen- 
9i€e  position  must  therefore  have  some 
other  distinguishing  characteristics. 

In  the  decisions  which  take  place  in 
an  ordinary  position,  the  idea  of  time  evi- 
dently predominates  ;  the  armies  march 
against  each  other  in  order  to  come  to 
an  engagement :  the  place  is  a  subordi- 
nate point,  all  that  is  required  from  it  is 
that  it  should  not  be  unsuitable.  But  in 
a  real  defensive  position  the  idea  oi  place 
predominates ;  the  decision  is  to  be  real- 
ised on  this  epot^  or  rather,  chiefly  through 
this  spot.  That  is  the  only  kind  of  po- 
sition we  have  here  in  view. 

Now  the  connection  of  place  is  a 
double  one ;  that  is,  in  the  first  instance, 
inasmuch  as  a  force  posted  at  this  point 
exercises  a  certain  influence  upon  the 
war  in  general ;  and  next,  inasmuch  as 
the  local  features  of  the  ground  contri- 
bute to  the  strength  of  the  army  and 
afford  protection :  in  a  word,  a  strategic 
and  a  tactical  connection. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  term  defensive 
position  has  its  origin  only  in  connection 
with  tactics,  for  its  connection  with  stra- 
tegy, namely,  that  an  army  posted  at 
this  point  by  its  presence  serves  to  defend 
the  country,  will  also  suit  the  case  of 
an  army  acting  offensively. 

The  strategic  effect  to  be  derived  from 
a  position  cannot  be  shown  completely 
until  hereafter,  when  we  discuss  the 
defence  of  a  theatre  of  war;  we  shall 
therefore  only  consider  it  here  as  far  as 
can  be  done  at  present,  and  for  that  end 
we  must  examine  more  closely  the  nature 
of  two  ideas  which  have  a  similarity  and 
are  often  mistaken  for  one  another,  that  is, 
the  turning  a  position,  and  the  passing  by  it. 

The  turning  a  position  relates  to  its 
front,  and  is  done  either  by  an  attack 
upon  the  side  of  the  position  or  on  its 


rear,   or  by  acting  against  its  lines  of 
retreat  and  communication. 

The  first  of  these,  that  is,  an  attack 
on  flank  or  rear  is  tactical  in  its  nature. 
In  our  days  in  which  the  mobility  of 
troops  is  so  great,  and  all  plans  of  battles 
have  more  or  less  in  view  the  turning  or 
enveloping  the  enemy,  every  position 
must  accordingly  be  adapted  to  meet 
such  measures,  and  one  to  deserve  the 
name  of  strong  must,  with  a  strong  front, 
allow  at  least  of  good  combinations  for 
battle  on  the  sides  and  rear  as  well,  in 
case  of  their  being  menaced.  In  this 
way  a  position  will  not  become  untenable 
by  the  enemy  turning  it  with  a  view  to 
an  attack  on  the  flank  or  rear,  as  the 
battle  which  then  takes  place  was  pro- 
vided for  in  the  choice  of  the  position, 
and  should  ensure  the  defender  all  the 
advantages  which  he  could  expect  from 
this  position  generally. 

If  the  position  ts  tutmed  by  the  enemy 
with  a  view  to  acting  against  the  lines  of 
retreat  and  communication,  this  is  a  stra- 
tegic  relation,  and  the  question  is  how 
long  the  position  can  be  maintained,  and 
whether  we  cannot  outbid  the  enemy 
by  a  scheme  like  his  own,  both  these 
questions  depend  on  the  situation  of  the 
point  (strategically),  that  is,  chiefly  on  the 
relations  of  the  lines  of  communication 
of  both  combatants.  A  good  position 
should  secure  to  the  army  on  the  defen- 
sive the  advantage  in  this  point.  In  any 
case  the  position  will  not  be  rendered  of 
no  effect  in  this  way,  as  the  enemy  is  neu- 
tralised by  the  position  when  he  is  oc- 
cupied by  it  in  the  manner  supposed. 

But  if  the  assailant,  without  troubling 
himself  about  the  existence  of  the  army 
awaiting  his  attack  in  a  defensive  posi- 
tion, advances  with  his  main  body  by 
another  line  in  pursuit  of  his  object,  then 
he  passes  by  tJte  position  ;  and  if  he  can  do 
this  with  impunity,  and  really  does  it, 
he  wOl  immediately  enforce  the  aban- 
donment of  the  position,  consequently 
put  an  end  to  its  usefulness. 
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There  is  hardly  any  position  in  the 
world  which,  in  the  simple  sense  of  the 
words,  cannot  be  passed  by,  for  cases 
such  as  the  isthmus  of  Perekop  are  so 
rare  that  they  are  hardly  worth  attention. 
The  impossibility  of  passing^  by  must 
therefore  be  understood  as  merely  ap- 
plying to  the  disadvantages  in  which 
the  assailant  would  become  involved  if 
he  set  about  such  an  operation.  We 
shall  have  a  more  fitting  opportunity 
to  state  these  disadvantages  in  the 
twenty-seventh  chapter;  whether  small 
or  great,  in  every  case  they  are  the 
equivalent  of  the  tactical  effect  which 
the  position  is  capable  of  producing  but 
which  has  not  been  realised,  and  in  com- 
mon with  it  constitute  the  object  of  the 
position. 

From  the  preceding  observations,  there- 
fore, two  strategic  properties  of  the  de- 
fensive position  have  resulted : 

1 .  That  it  cannot  be  passed  round. 

2.  That  in  the  struggle  for  the  lines 
of  communication  it  gives  the  defender 
advantages. 

Here  we  have  to  add  two  other  stra- 
tegic properties,  namely — 

3.  That  the  relation  of  the  lines  of 
communication  may  also  have  a  favour- 
able influence  on  the  form  of  combat ;  and 

4.  That  the  general  influence  of  the 
country  is  advantageous. 

For  the  relation  of  the  lines  of  commu- 
nication has  an  influence  not  only  upon 
the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  passing 
by  a  position  or  of  cutting  off  the  enemy's 
supplies,  but  also  on  the  whole  course 
of  the  battle.  An  oblique  line  of  retreat 
facilitates  a  tactical  turning  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  assailant,  and  paralyses 
our  own  tactical  movements  during  the 
battle.  But  an  oblique  position  in  rela- 
tion to  the  lines  of  communication  is  often 
not  the  fault  of  tactics  but  a  consequence 
of  a  defective  strategic  point;  it  is,  for 
example,  not  to  be  avoided  when  the 
road  changes  direction  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  position  (Borodino,  1812);  the  assail- 


ant is  then  in  such  a  position  that  he 
can  turn  our  line  mthout  deviating  from 
his  own  perpendicular  disposition. 

Further,  the  aggressor  has  much 
greater  freedom  for  tactical  movement 
if  he  commands  several  roads  for  his  re- 
treat whilst  we  are  limited  to  one.  In 
such  cases  the  tactical  skill  of  the  defen- 
sive will  be  exerted  in  vain  to  overcome 
the  disadvantageous  influence  resulting 
from  the  strategic  relations. 

Lastly  as  regards  the  fourth  point,  such 
a  disadvantageous  general  influence  may 
predominate  in  the  other  characteristics 
of  gpround,  that  the  most  careful  choice, 
and  the  best  use  of  tactical  means,  can 
do  nothing  to  combat  them.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  chief  points  are  as 
follows : 

1 .  The  def  en  si  ve  must  particularly  seek 
for  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  over- 
look his  adversary,  so  that  he  may  be 
able  swiftly  to  throw  himself  upon  him 
inside  the  limits  of  his  position.  It  ia 
only  when  the  local  difficulties  of  ap- 
proach combine  with  these  two  conditions 
that  the  ground  is  really  favourable  to 
the  defensive. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  points  which 
are  under  the  influence  of  commanding 
ground  are  disadvantageous  to  him ;  also 
most  positions  in  mountains  (of  which  we 
shall  speak  more  particularly  in  the  chap- 
ters on  mountain  warfare).  Further,  posi- 
tions which  rest  one  flank  on  mountains, 
for  such  a  position  certainly  makes  the 
passing  hy  more  difficult,  but  facilitates  a 
turning  movement.  Of  the  same  kind  are 
all  positions  which  have  a  mountain  im- 
mediately in  their  front,  and  generally 
all  those  which  bear  relation  to  the  des- 
cription of  ground  above  specified. 

As  an  example  of  the  opposite  of  these 
disadvantageous  properties,  we  shall  only 
instance  the  case  of  a  position  which  has 
a  mountain  in  rear ;  from  this  so  many 
advantages  result  that  it  may  be  assumed 
in  general  to  be  one  of  the  most  favour- 
able of  all  positions  for  the  defensive. 
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2.  A  country  may  correspond  more  or 
less  to  the  character  and  composition  of 
an  army.  A  very  numerous  cavalry  is  a 
proper  reason  for  seeking  an  open  coun- 
try. Want  of  this  arm,  perhaps  also  of 
artillery,  while  we  have  at  command  a 
courageous  infantry  inured  to  war,  and 
acquainted  with  the  country,  make  it  ad- 
visable to  take  advantage  of  a  difficult, 
close  country. 

We  do  not  here  enter  into  particulars 
respecting  the  tactical  relation  which  the 
local  features  of  a  defensive  position  bear 
to  the  force  which  is  to  occupy  it.  We 
only  speak  of  the  total  result,  as  that 
only  is  a  strategic  quantity. 

Undoubtedly  a  position  in  which  an 
army  is  to  await  the  full  force  of  the 
hostile  attack,  should  give  the  troops 
such  an  important  advantage  of  ground  as 
may  be  considered  a  multiplier  of  its 
force.  Where  nature  does  much,  but 
not  to  the  full  as  much  as  we  want,  the 
art  of  entrenchment  comes  to  our  help. 
In  this  way  it  happens  not  unfrequently 
that  some  parts  become  unassailable, 
and  not  unusually  the  whole  is  made  so : 
plainly  in  this  last  case,  the  whole  nature 
of  the  measure  is  changed.  It  is  then  no 
longer  a  battle  under  advantageous  con- 
ditions which  we  seek,  and  in  this  battle 
the  issue  of  the  campaign,  but  an  issue 
without  a  battle.  Whilst  we  occupy  with 
our  force  an  unassailable  position,  we 
directly  refuse  the  battle,  and  oblige  our 
enemy  to  seek  for  a  solution  in  some 
other  way. 

We  must,  therefore,  completely  sepa- 
rate these  two  cases,  and  shall  speak  of 
the  latter  in  the  following  chapter,  under 
the  title  of  a  strong  position. 

But  the  defensive  position  with  which 
we  have  now  to  do  is  nothing  more  than 
a  field  of  battle  with^  the  addition  of  ad- 
vantages in  our  favour;  and  that  it 
should  become  a  field  of  battle,  the  ad- 
vantages in  our  favour  must  not  be  too 
grsaL  But  now  what  degree  of  strength 
may  such  a  position  have  ?  Plainly  more 


in  proportion  as  our  enemy  is  more  de- 
termined on  the  attack,  and  that  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  individual  case.  Op- 
posed to  a  Buonapai^te,  we  may  and 
should  withdraw  behind  stronger  ram- 
parts than  before  a  Daun  or  a  Schwartzen- 
burg. 

If  certain  portions  of  a  position  are 
unattackable,  say  the  front,  then  that 
is  to  be  taken  as  a  separate  factor  of 
its  whole  strength,  for  the  forces  not 
required  at  that  point  are  available 
for  employment  elsewhere ;  but  we  must 
not  omit  to  observe  that  whilst  the 
enemy  is  kept  completely  off  such  im- 
pregnable points,  the  form  of  his  at- 
tack assumes  quite  a  different  character, 
and  we  must  ascertain,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, how  this  alteration  will  suit  our 
situation. 

For  instance,  to  take  up  a  position,  as 
has  often  been  done,  so  close  behind  a 
great  river  that  it  is  to  be  looked  upon 
as  covering  the  front,  is  nothing  else  but 
to  make  the  river  a  point  of  support  for 
the  right  or  left  fiank ;  for  the  enemy  is 
naturally  obliged  to  cross  farther  to  the 
right  or  left,  and  cannot  attack  without 
changing  his  front :  the  chief  question, 
therefore,  is  what  advantages  or  disad- 
vantages does  that  bring  to  us  ? 

According  to  our  opinion,  a  defensive 
position  will  come  the  nearer  to  the  true 
ideal  of  such  a  position  the  more  its 
strength  is  hid  from  observation,  and  the 
more  it  is  favourable  to  our  surprising 
the  enemy  by  our  combinations  in  the 
battle.  Just  as  we  advisably  endeavour 
to  conceal  from  the  enemy  the  whole 
strength  of  our  forces  and  our  real  in- 
tentions, so  in  the  same  way  we  should 
seek  to  conceal  from  the  enemy  the  ad- 
vantages which  we  expect  to  derive  from 
the  form  of  the  ground.  This  of  course 
can  only  be  done  to  a  certain  degpree,  and 
requires,  perhaps,  a  peculiar  mode  of 
proceeding,  hitherto  but  littie  attempt- 
ed. 

The  vicinity  of  a  considerable  fortress, 
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There  is  hardly  any  position  in  the 
world  which,  in  the  simple  sense  of  the 
words,  cannot  be  passed  by,  for  cases 
such  as  the  isthmus  of  Perekop  are  so 
rare  that  they  are  hardly  worth  attention. 
The  impossibility  of  passings  by  must 
therefore  be  understood  as  merely  ap- 
plying to  the  disadvantages  in  which 
the  assailant  would  become  involved  if 
he  set  about  such  an  operation.  We 
shall  have  a  more  fitting  opportunity 
to  state  these  disadvantages  in  the 
twenty-seventh  chapter;  whether  small 
or  g^reat,  in  eveiy  case  they  are  the 
equivalent  of  the  tactical  effect  which 
the  position  is  capable  of  producing  but 
which  has  not  been  realised,  and  in  com- 
mon with  it  constitute  the  object  of  the 
position. 

From  the  preceding  observations,  there- 
fore, two  strategic  properties  of  the  de- 
fensive position  have  resulted : 

1.  That  it  cannot  be  passed  round. 

2.  That  in  the  struggle  for  the  lines 
of  communication  it  gives  the  defender 
advantages. 

Here  we  have  to  add  two  other  stra- 
tegic properties,  namely — 

3.  That  the  relation  of  the  lines  of 
communication  may  also  have  a  favour- 
able influence  on  the  form  of  combat ;  and 

4.  That  the  general  influence  of  the 
countiy  is  advantageous. 

For  the  relation  of  the  lines  of  commu- 
nication has  an  influence  not  only  upon 
the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  passing 
by  a  position  or  of  cutting  off  the  enemy's 
supplies,  but  also  on  the  whole  course 
of  the  battle.  An  oblique  line  of  retreat 
facilitates  a  tactical  turning  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  assailant,  and  paralyses 
our  own  tactical  movements  during  the 
battle.  But  an  oblique  position  in  rela- 
tion to  the  lines  of  communication  is  often 
not  the  fault  of  tactics  but  a  consequence 
of  a  defective  strategic  point;  it  is,  for 
example,  not  to  be  avoided  when  the 
road  changes  direction  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  position  (Borodino,  1812);  the  assail- 


ant is  then  in  such  a  position  that  he 
can  turn  our  line  without  deviating  from 
his  oum  perpendicular  disposition. 

Further,  the  aggressor  has  much 
greater  freedom  for  tactical  movement 
if  he  commands  several  roads  for  his  re- 
treat whilst  we  are  limited  to  one.  In 
such  cases  the  tactical  skill  of  the  defen- 
sive wiU  be  exerted  in  vain  to  overcome 
the  disadvantageous  influence  resulting 
from  the  strategic  relations. 

Lastly  as  regards  the  fourth  point,  such 
a  disadvantageous  general  influence  may 
predominate  in  the  other  characteristics 
of  gpround,  that  the  most  careful  choice, 
and  the  best  use  of  tactical  means,  can 
do  nothing  to  combat  them.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  chief  points  are  as 
follows : 

1 .  The  defensive  must  particularly  seek 
for  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  over- 
look his  adversary,  so  that  he  may  be 
able  swiftly  to  throw  himself  upon  him 
inside  the  limits  of  his  position.  It  is 
only  when  the  local  difficulties  of  ap- 
proach combine  with  these  two  conditions 
that  the  ground  is  really  favourable  to 
the  defensive. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  points  which 
are  under  the  influence  of  commanding 
ground  are  disadvantageous  to  him ;  also 
most  positions  in  mountains  (of  which  we 
shall  speak  more  particularly  in  the  chap- 
ters on  mountain  warfare).  Further,  posi- 
tions which  rest  one  flank  on  mountains, 
for  such  a  position  certainly  makes  the 
passing  hy  more  difficult,  but  facilitates  a 
turning  movement.  Of  the  same  kind  are 
all  positions  which  have  a  mountain  im- 
mediately in  their  front,  and  generally 
all  those  which  bear  relation  to  the  des- 
cription of  ground  above  specified. 

As  an  example  of  the  opposite  of  these 
disadvantageous  properties,  we  shall  only 
instance  the  case  of  a  position  which  haa 
a  mountain  in  rear ;  from  this  so  many 
advantages  result  that  it  may  be  assumed 
in  general  to  be  one  of  the  most  favour- 
able of  all  positions  for  the  defensive. 
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2.  A  country  may  correspond  more  or 
less  to  the  character  and  composition  of 
an  army.  A  very  numerous  cavalry  is  a 
proper  reason  for  seeking  an  open  coun- 
try. Want  of  this  arm,  perhaps  also  of 
artillery,  while  we  have  at  command  a 
courageous  infantry  inured  to  war,  and 
acquainted  with  the  country,  make  it  ad- 
visable to  take  advantage  of  a  difficult, 
close  country. 

We  do  not  here  enter  into  particulars 
respecting  the  tax5tical  relation  which  the 
local  features  of  a  defensive  position  bear 
to  the  force  which  is  to  occupy  it.  We 
only  speak  of  the  total  result,  as  that 
only  is  a  strategic  quantity. 

Undoubtedly  a  position  in  which  an 
army  is  to  await  the  full  force  of  the 
hostile  attack,  should  give  the  troops 
Buch  an  important  advantage  of  ground  as 
may  be  considered  a  multiplier  of  its 
force.  Where  nature  does  much,  but 
not  to  the  full  as  much  as  we  want,  the 
art  of  entrenchment  comes  to  our  help. 
In  this  way  it  happens  not  unfrequently 
that  some  parts  become  unassailable, 
and  not  unusually  the  whole  is  made  so  : 
plainly  in  this  last  case,  the  whole  nature 
of  the  measure  is  changed.  It  is  then  no 
longer  a  battle  under  advantageous  con- 
ditions which  we  seek,  and  in  this  battle 
the  issue  of  the  campaign,  but  an  issue 
without  a  battle.  Whilst  we  occupy  with 
our  force  an  unassailable  position,  we 
directly  refuse  the  battle,  and  oblige  our 
enemy  to  seek  for  a  solution  in  some 
other  way. 

We  must,  therefore,  completely  sepa- 
rate these  two  cases,  and  shall  speak  of 
the  latter  in  the  following  chapter,  under 
the  title  of  a  strong  position. 

But  the  defensive  position  with  which 
we  have  now  to  do  is  nothing  more  than 
a  field  of  battle  with,  the  addition  of  ad- 
vantages in  our  favour;  and  that  it 
should  become  a  field  of  battle,  the  ad- 
vantages in  our  favour  must  not  be  too 
great.  But  now  what  degree  of  strength 
may  such  a  position  have  ?  Plainly  more 


in  proportion  as  our  enemy  is  more  de- 
termined on  the  attack,  and  that  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  individual  case.  Op- 
posed to  a  Buonapai^te,  we  may  and 
should  withdraw  behind  stronger  ram- 
parts than  before  a  Daun  or  a  Schwartzen- 
burg. 

If  certain  portions  of  a  position  are 
unattackable,  say  the  front,  then  that 
is  to  be  taken  as  a  separate  factor  of 
its  whole  strength,  for  the  forces  not 
required  at  that  point  are  available 
for  employment  elsewhere ;  but  we  must 
not  omit  to  observe  that  whilst  the 
enemy  is  kept  completely  off  such  im- 
pregnable points,  the  form  of  his  at- 
tack assumes  quite  a  different  character, 
and  we  must  ascertain,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, how  this  alteration  will  suit  our 
situation. 

For  instance,  to  take  up  a  position,  as 
has  often  been  done,  so  close  behind  a 
gpreat  river  that  it  is  to  be  looked  upon 
as  covering  the  front,  is  nothing  else  but 
to  make  the  river  a  point  of  support  for 
the  right  or  left  fiank ;  for  the  enemy  is 
natursJly  obliged  to  cross  farther  to  the 
right  or  left,  and  cannot  attack  without 
changing  his  front :  the  chief  question, 
therefore,  is  what  advantages  or  disad- 
vantages does  that  bring  to  us  ? 

According  to  our  opinion,  a  defensive 
position  will  come  the  nearer  to  the  true 
ideal  of  such  a  position  the  more  its 
strength  is  hid  from  observation,  and  the 
more  it  is  favourable  to  our  surprising 
the  enemy  by  our  combinations  in  the 
battle.  Just  as  we  advisably  endeavour 
to  conceal  from  the  enemy  the  whole 
strength  of  our  forces  and  our  real  in- 
tentions, so  in  the  same  way  we  should 
seek  to  conceal  from  the  enemy  the  ad- 
vantages which  we  expect  to  derive  from 
the  form  of  the  ground.  This  of  course 
can  only  be  done  to  a  certain  degree,  and 
requires,  perhaps,  a  peculiar  mode  of 
proceeding,  hitherto  but  little  attempt- 
ed. 

The  vicinity  of  a  considerable  fortress, 
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mucli  to  say  as  an  obstacle  to  approach^ 
What  is  a  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  ditch, 
and  a  rampart  ten  or  twelve  feet  high, 
against  the  united  efforts  of  many  thou- 
sands, if  these  efforts  are  not  hindered  by 
the  fire  of  an  enemy  ?  The  consequence, 
therefore,  is,  that  if  such  lines  are  short 
and  tolerably  well  defended  by  troops, 
they  can  be  turned  ;  but  if  they  are  exten- 
sive, and  not  sufBlciently  occupied,  they 
can  be  attacked  in  front,  and  taken  with- 
out much  difficulty. 

Now  as  lines  of  this  description  tie  the 
troops  down  to  a  local  defence,  and  take 
away  horn,  them  all  mobility,  they  are  a 
bad  and  senseless  means  to  use  against 
an  enterprising  enemy.  If  we  find  them 
long  retained  in  modem  wars  in  spite  of 
these  objections,  the  cause  lies  entirely  in 
the  low  degree  of  energy  impressed  on 
the  conduct  of  war,  one  consequence  of 
which  was,  that  seeming  difficulties  often 
effected  quite  as  much  as  real  ones.  Be- 
sides, in  most  campaigns  these  lines  were 
used  merely  for  a  secondary  defence 
against  irregular  incursions;  if  they 
have  been  found  not  wholly  inefficacious 
for  that  purpose,  we  must  only  keep  in 
view,  at  the  same  time,  how  much  more 
usefiilly  the  troops  required  for  their  de- 
fence might  have  been  employed  at  other 
points.  In  the  latest  wars  such  Hues  have 
been  out  of  the  question,  neither  do  we 
find  any  trace  of  them ;  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  they  will  ever  re-appear. 

2.  Positions. — h  e  defence  of  a  tract 
of  country  continues  (as  we  shall  show 
more  plainly  in  the  27th  chapter)  as  long 
as  the  force  designated  for  it  maintains 
itself  there,  and  only  ceases  if  that  force 
removes  and  abandons  it. 

If  a  force  is  to  maintain  itself  in  any 
district  of  country  which  is  attacked  by 
very  superior  forces,  the  means  of  pro- 
tecting this  force  against  the  power  of 
the  sword  by  a  position  which  is  unas- 
sailable is  a  first  consideration. 

Now  such  a  position,  as  before  said, 
must  be  able  to  show  a  front  in  all  di- 


rections; and  in  conformity  with  the 
usual  extent  of  tactical  positions,  if  the 
force  is  not  very  large  (and  a  large  force 
would  be  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the 
supposed  case)  it  would  take  up  a  very 
small  space,  which,  in  the  course  of  the 
combat,  would  be  exposed  to  so  many 
disadvantages  that,  even  if  strengthened 
in  every  possible  way  by  entrenchments, 
we  could  hardly  expect  to  make  a  suc- 
cessful defence.  Such  a  camp,  showing 
front  in  every  direction,  must  therefore 
necessarily  have  an  extent  of  sides  pro- 
portionably  great ;  but  these  sides  must 
likewise  be  as  good  as  unassailable ;  to 
give  this  requisite  strength,  notwith- 
standing the  required,  extension,  is  not 
within  the  compass  of  the  art  of  field 
fortification;  it  is  therefore  a  funda- 
mental condition  that  such  a  camp  must 
derive  part  of  its  strength  firom  natural 
impediments  of  ground  which  render 
many  places  impassable  and  others  diffi- 
cult to  pass.  In  order,  therefore,  to  be 
able  to  apply  this  defensive  means,  it 
is  necessary  to  find  such  a  spot,  and 
when  that  is  wanting,  the  object  cannot 
be  attained  merely  by  field  works.  These 
considerations  relate  more  immediately 
to  tactical  results  in  order  that  we  may 
first  establish  the  existence  of  this  stra- 
tegic means;  we  mention  as  examples 
for  illustration,  Pima,  Bunzelwitz, 
Oolberg,  Torres  Yedras,  and  Drissa. 
Now,  as  respects  the  strategic  properties 
and  effects.  The  first  condition  is  natu* 
rally  that  the  force  which  occupies  this 
camp  shall  have  its  subsistence  secured 
for  some  time,  that  is,  for  as  long  as  we 
think  the  camp  will  be  required,  and 
this  is  only  possible  when  liie  position 
has  behind  it  a  port,  like  Oolberg  and 
Torres  Yedras,  or  stands  in  connection 
with  a  fortress  like  Bunzelwitz  and 
Pima,  or  has  large  depots  within  it- 
self or  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  like 
Drissa. 

It  is  only  in  the  first  case  that  the  pro- 
visioning can  be  ensured  for  any  time  we 
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please;  in  the  seoond  and  third  cases,  it  oan 
only  be  so  for  a  more  or  less  limited  time, 
so  that  in  this  point  there  is  always  dan- 
ger. From  this  appears  how  the  dlf&cultj 
of  subsistence  debars  the  use  of  many 
strong  points  which  otherwise  would  be 
suitable  for  entrenched  positions,  and, 
therefore,  makes  those  that  are  eligible 
scarce. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  eligibOity  of 
a  position  of  this  description,  its  advan- 
tages and  defects,  we  must  ask  ourselves 
what  the  aggp^essor  can  do  against  it. 

0.  The  assailant  can  pass  by  this  strong 
position,  pursue  his  enterprise,  and  watch 
the  position  with  a  greater  or  less 
force. 

We  must  here  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  cases  of  a  position  which  is 
occupied  by  the  main  body,  and  one  only 
occupied  by  an  inferior  force. 

In  the  first  case  the  passing  by  the 
position  can  only  benefit  the  assailant, 
if,  besides  the  principal  force  of  the 
defendant,  there  is  also  .some  other  at- 
tainable and  decisive  ohject  of  attack,  as, 
for  instance,  the  capture  of  a  fortress  or 
a  capital  city,  etc.  But  even  if  there 
is  such  an  object,  he  can  only  fol- 
low it  if  the  strength  of  his  base  and 
the  direction  of  his  lines  of  communica- 
tion are  such  that  he  has  no  cause  to 
fear  operations  against  his  strategic 
flanks. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  this 
with  respect  to  the  admissibility  and  eli- 
gibility of  a  strong  position  for  the  main 
body  of  the  defender's  army  are,  that  it 
is  only  an  advisable  position  when  either 
the  possibility  of  operating  eigainst  the 
strategic  fiank  of  the  aggressor  is  so  deci- 
sive that  we  may  be  sure  beforehand  of 
being  able  in  that  way  to  keep  him  at  a 
point  where  his  army  can  effect  nothing, 
or  in  a  case  where  there  is  no  object  at- 
tainable by  the  aggressor  for  wluch  the 
defence  need  be  uneasy.  If  there  is  such 
an  object,  and  the  strategic  fiank  of  the 
assailant  cannot  be  seriously  menaced, 


then  such  position  should  not  be  taken 
up,  or  if  it  is  it  should  only  be  as  a  feint 
to  see  whether  the  assailant  can  be  im- 
posed upon  respecting  its  value ;  this  is 
always  attended  with  the  danger,  in  case 
of  failure,  of  being  too  late  to  reach  the 
point  which  is  threatened. 

If  the  strong  position  is  only  held  by 
an  inferior  force,  then  the  aggressor  can 
never  be  at  a  loss  for  a  further  object  of 
attack,  because  he  has  it  in  the  main 
body  itself  of  the  enemy's  army ;  in 
this  case,  therefore,  the  value  of  the 
position  is  entirely  limited  to  the  means 
which  it  affords  of  operating  against  the 
enemy's  strategic  fiank|  and  depends 
upon  that  condition. 

h.  If  the  assailant  does  not  venture  to 
pass  by  a  position,  he  can  invest  it  and 
reduce  it  by  famine.  But  this  supposes 
two  conditions  beforehand :  first,  that  the 
position  is  not  open  in  rear,  and  secondly, 
that  the  assailant  is  sufficiently  strong  to 
be  able  to  make  such  an  investment.  If 
these  two  conditions  are  united  then  the 
assailant's  army  certainly  would  be  neu- 
tralised for  a  time  by  this  strong  position, 
but  at  the  same  time,  the  defensive  pays 
the  price  of  this  advantage  by  a  loss  of 
his  defensive  force. 

From  this,  therefore,  we  deduce  that 
the  occupation  of  such  a  strong  position 
with  the  main  body  is  a  measui*e  only 
to  be  taken,  ^ 

aa.  When  the  rear  is  perfectly  safe 
(Torres  Vedras). 

hh.  When  we  foresee  that  the  enemy's 
force  is  not  strong  enough  formally  to 
invest  us  in  our  camp.  Should  the  enemy 
attempt  the  investment  with  insufficient 
means,  then  we  should  be  able  to  saUy 
out  of  the  camp  and  beat  him  in 
detail 

ec.  When  we  can  count  upon  relief 
like  the  Saxons  at  Pima,  1756,  and  as 
took  place  in  the  main  at  Prague,  because 
Prague  could  only  be  regarded  as  cm  en- 
trenched camp  in  which  Prince  Charles 
would  not  have  allowed  himself  to  be 
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Bhut  up  if  lie  had  not  known  that  the 
Moravian  army  could  liberate  him. 

One  of  these  three  conditions  is  there- 
fore absolutely  necessary  to  justify  the 
choice  of  a  strong  position  for  the  main 
body  of  an  army ;  at  the  same  time  we 
must  add  that  the  two  last  are  bor- 
dering on  a  great  danger  for  the  defen- 
sive. 

But  if  it  is  a  question  of  exposing 
an  inferior  corps  to  the  risk  of  being 
sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole, 
then  these  conditions  disappear,  and 
the  only  point  to  decide  is  whether  by 
such  a  sacrifice  a  greater  evil  may  be 
avoided.  This  will  seldom  happen ;  at  the 
same  time  it  is  certainly  not  inconceivable. 
The  entrenched  camp  at  Pima  prevented 
Frederick  the  Great  from  attacking  Bo- 
hemia, as  he  would  have  done,  in  the 
year  1756.  The  Austrians  were  at  that 
time  so  little  prepared,  that  the  loss  of 
that  kingdom  appears  beyond  doubt ;  and 
perhaps,  a  greater  loss  of  men  would 
have  been  connected  with  it  than  the 
17,000  allied  troops  who  capitulated  in 
the  Pima  camp. 

c.  If  none  of  those  possibilities  speci- 
fied under  a  and  h  are  in  favour  of  the 
aggressor;  if,  therefore,  the  conditions 
which  we  have  there  laid  down  for  the  de- 
fensive are  fulfilled,  then  there  remains 
certainly  nothing  to  be  done  by  the 
-  assailant  but  to  fix  himself  before  the 
position,  like  a  setter  before  a  covey  of 
birds,  to  spread  himself,  perhaps,  as 
much  as  possible  by  detachments  over 
the  country,  and  contenting  himself  with 
these  small  and  indecisive  advantages 
to  leave  the  real  decision  as  to  Qie 
possession  of  territory  to  the  future. 
In  this  case  the  position  has  fulfilled 
its  object. 

3.  Entrenched  eamps  near  fortresses. — 
They  belong,  as  already  said,  to  the  class 
of  entrenched  positions  generally,  in  so 
far,  as  they  have  for  their  object  to 
cover  not  a  tract  of  territoiy,  but  an 
armed    force  against  a  hostile  attack, 


and  only  differ  in  reality  from  the  other 
in  this,  that  with  the  fortress  they  make 
up  an  inseparable  whole,  by  which 
they  naturally  acquire  much  greater 
strength. 

But  there  follows  further  from  the 
above  the  undermentioned  special  points. 

a.  That  they  may  also  have  the  particu- 
lar object  of  rendering  the  siege  of  the  for^ 
tress  either  impossible  or  extremely  diffi- 
cult. This  object  may  be  worth  a  great 
sacrifice  of  troops  if  ihe  place  is  a  port 
which  cannot  be  blockaded,  but  in  any 
other  case  we  have  to  take  care  lest  the 
place  is  one  which  may  be  reduced  by 
hunger  so  soon  that  the  sacrifice  of  any 
considerable  number  of  troops  is  not 
justifiable. 

h.  Entrenched  camps  can  be  formed 
near  fortresses  for  smaller  bodies  of 
troops  than  those  in  the  open  field. 
Four  or  five  thousand  men  may  be  invin- 
cible under  the  walls  of  a  fortress,  when, 
on  the  contrary,  in  the  strongest  camp  in 
the  world,  formed  in  the  open  field,  they 
would  be  lost. 

e.  They  may  be  used  for  the  assembly 
and  organisation  of  forces  which  have 
still  too  little  solidity  to  be  trusted  in 
contact  with  the  enemy,  without  the  sup- 
port afforded  by  the  works  of  the  place, 
as  for  example,  recruits,  militia,  national 
levies,  etc. 

They  might,  therefore,  be  recommended 
as  a  very  usefrd  measure,  in  many  ways, 
if  they  had  not  the  immense  disadvantage 
of  injuring  the  fortress,  more  or  less, 
when  they  cannot  be  occupied ;  and  to 
provide  the  fortress  always  with  a  garri- 
son, in  some  measure  sufficient  to  occupy 
the  camp  also,  would  be  much  too  onerous 
a  condition. 

We  are,  therefore,  very  much  inclined 
to  consider  them  only  advisable  for  places 
on  a  sea  coast,  and  as  more  injurious 
than  useful  in  all  other  cases. 

If,  in  conclusion,  we  should  summarise 
our  opinion  in  a  general  view,  then  strong 
and  entrenched  positions 
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1.  The  more  requisite  the  smaller  the 
coontry,  the  less  the  space  afforded'  for  a 
retreat. 

2.  The  less  dangerous  the  more  surely 
we  can  reckon  on  succouring  or  relieving 


them  by  other  forces,  or  by  the  inclem- 
ency of  season,  or  by  a  rising  of  the 
nation,  or  by  want,  &c. 

3.  The  more  efficacious,  the  weaker  the 
elementary  force  of  the  enemy's  attack 
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We  have  only  allotted  to  this  prominent 
conception,  in  the  world  of  ordinary  mili- 
iaxy  theory,  a  special  chapter  in  dictionary 
fashion,  that  it  may  the  more  easily  be 
found ;  for  we  do  not  believe  that  any- 
thing independent  in  itself  is  denoted  by 
the  term. 

Every  position  which  is  to  be  held, 
even  if  the  enemy  passes  by  it,  is  a  flank 
position;  for  from  the  moment  that  he 
does  so  it  can  have  no  other  efficacy  but 
that  which  it  exercises  on  the  enemy's 
strategic  flank.  Therefore,  necessarily, 
all  strong  positions  are  flank  positions  as 
well ;  for  as  they  cannot  be  attacked,  the 
enemy  accordingly  is  driven  to  pass  them 
by,  tiierefore  they  can  only  have  a  value 
by  their  influence  on  his  strategic  flank. 
llie  direction  of  the  proper  front  of  a 
strong  position  is  quite  immaterial,  whe- 
ther it  runs  parallel  with  the  enemy's 
strategpic  flank,  as  Golberg,  or  at  right 
angles  as  Bunzelwitz  and  Drissa,  for  a 
strong  position  must  front  every  way. 

But  it  may  also  be  desirable  still  to 
maintain  a  position  which  is  not  unassail- 
able, even  if  the  enemy  passes  by  it, 
shoiild  its  situation,  for  instance,  give  us 
such  a  preponderating  advantage  in  the 
comparative  relations  of  the  lines  of  re- 
treat and  communication,  that  we  can  not 
only  make  an  efficacious  attack  on  the 


strategic  flank  of  the  advancing  enemy, 
but  also  that  the  enemy  alarmed  for  his 
own  retreat  is  unable  to  seize  ours  entirely  \ 
for  if  that  last  is  not  the  case,  then  be- 
cause our  position  is  not  a  strong,  that  is 
not  an  unassailable  one,  we  should  run  the 
risk  of  being  obliged  to  fight  without 
having  the  command  of  any  retreat. 

The  year  1806  aflbrds  an  example 
which  throws  a  light  on  this.  The  dis- 
position of  the  ^TLssian  army,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Saal,  might  in  respect 
to  Buonaparte's  advance  by  Hof,  have 
become  in  every  sense  a  flai^  position,  if 
the  army  had  been  drawn  up  with  its  frt)nt 
parallel  to  the  Saal,  and  there,  in  that 
position,  waited  the  progress  of  events. 

If  there  had  not  been  here  such  a  dis- 
proportion of  moral  and  physical  powers, 
if  there  had  only  been  a  Daun  at  the 
head  of  the  French  army,  then  the  Prus- 
sian position  might  have  shown  its  efficacy 
by  a  most  brilliant  result.  To  pass  it  by 
was  quite  impossible ;  that  was  acknow- 
ledged by  Buonaparte,  by  his  resolution 
to  attack  it;  in  severing  from  it  the 
line  of  retreat  even  Buonaparte  him- 
self did  not  completely  succeed,  and 
if  the  disproportion  in  physical  and 
moral  relations  had  not  been  quite  so 
great,  that  would  have  been  just  as  little 
practicable  as  the  passing  it  by,  for  the 
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PruBsian  army  was  in  much  less  danger 
from  its  left  wing  being  overpowered 
than  the  French  army  would  have  been 
by  the  defeat  of  their  left  wing.  Even 
with  the  disproportion  of  physical  and 
moral  power  as  it  existed,  a  resolute  and 
sagacious  exercise  of  the  command  would 
still  have  given  gpreat  hopes  of  a  victory. 
There  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick  from  making  arrangements 
on  the  13th,  so  that  on  the  morning  of 
the  14th,  at  day-break,  he  might  have 
opposed  80,000  men  to  the  60,000  with 
wluch  Buonaparte  passed  the  Saal,  near 
Jena  and  Domburg.  Had  even  this  supe* 
riority  in  numbers,  and  the  steep  valley 
of  the  Saal  behind  the  French  not  been 
sufficient  to  procure  a  decisive  victory, 
still  it  was  a  fortunate  concurrence  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  if  with  such  advantages 
no  successful  decision  could  be  gained, 
no  decision  was  to  be  expected  in  that  dis- 
trict of  country;  and  we  should,  therefore, 
have  retreated  further,  in  order  to  gain 
reinforcements  and  weaken  the  enemy. 

The  Prussian  position  on  the  Saal, 
therefore,  although  assailable,  might 
have  been  regarded  as  a  flank  position 
in  respect  to  the  great  road  through  Hof ; 
but  like  every  position  which  can  be  at- 
tacked, that  property  is  not  to  be  attri- 
buted to  it  abscdutely,  because  it  would 
only  have  become  so  if  the  enemy  had 
not  attempted  to  attack  it. 

Still  less  would  it  bespeak  a  clear  idea 
if  those  positions  which  cannot  be  main- 
tained after  the  enemy  has  passed  by 
them,  and  from  which,  in  consequence  of 
that,  the  defensive  seeks  to  attack  the 
assailanfs  flank,  were  called  flank  posi^ 
iiona  merely  because  his  attack  is  di- 
rected against  a  flank;  for  this  flank 
attack  has  hardly  anything  to  do  with 
the  position  itself,  or,  at  least,  is  not 


mainly  produced  by  its  properties,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  action  against  a  stra- 
tegic flank. 

It  appears  from  this  that  there  is 
nothing  new  to  establish  with  regard  to 
the  properties  of  a  flank  position.  A  few 
words  only  on  the  character  of  the  mea- 
sure may  properly  be  introduced  here ; 
we  set  aside,  however,  completely  strong 
positions  in  the  true  sense,  as  we  have 
said  enough  about  them  already. 

A  flank  position  which  is  not  assailable 
is  an  extremely  efficacious  instrument, 
but  certainly  just  on  that  account  a  dan- 
gerous one.  If  the  assailant  is  checked 
by  it,  then  we  have  obtained  a  great 
effect  by  a  small  expenditure  of  force ;  it 
is  the  pressure  of  the  finger  on  the  long 
lever  of  a  sharp  bit.  But  if  the  effect 
is  too  insignificant,  if  the  assailant  is  not 
stopped,  then  the  defensive  has  more  or 
less  imperilled  his  retreat,  and  must  seek 
to  escape  either  in  haste  and  by  a  detour 
— consequentiy  xmder  very  unfavourable 
circumstances,  or  he  is  in  danger  of  being 
compelled  to  fight  without  any  line  of 
retreat  being  open  to  him.  Against  a 
bold  adversary,  having  the  moral  supe- 
riority, and  seeking  a  decisive  solution, 
this  means  is  therefore  extremely  hazard- 
ous and  entirely  out  of  place,  as  shown 
by  the  example  of  1806  above  quoted. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  used  against 
a  cautious  opponent  in  a  war  of  mere 
observation,  it  may  be  reckoned  one  of 
the  best  means  which  the  defensive  can 
adopt.  The  Duke  Ferdinand's  defence  of 
the  Weser  by  his  position  on  the  left 
bank,  and  the  well-known  positions  of 
Schmotseifen  and  Landshut  are  examples 
of  this ;  only  the  latter,  it  is  true,  by  the 
catastrophe  which  befell  Fouque's  corps 
in  1760,  also  shows  the  danger  of  a  false 
application. 
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The  influence  of  mountains  on  the  con- 
duct of  war  is  very  great;  the  subject, 
therefore,  is  very  important  for  theory. 
As  this  influence  introduces  into  action 
a  retarding  principle,  it  belongs  chiefly 
to  the  defensive.  We  shall  therefore 
discuss  it  here  in  a  wider  sense  than  that 
conveyed  by  the  simple  conception,  de- 
fence of  mountains.  Aa  we  have  dis- 
covered in  our  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject results  which  run  counter  to  general 
opinion  in  many  points,  we  shall  there- 
fore be  obliged  to  enter  into  rather  an 
elaborate  analysis  of  it. 

We  shall  first  examine  the  tactical 
nature  of  the  subject;  in  order  to  gain 
the  point  where  it  connects  itself  with 
strategy. 

The  endless  difficulty  attending  the 
march  of  large  colimms  on  motmtain 
roads,  the  extraordinary  strength  which 
a  small  post  obtains  by  a  steep  scarp 
covering  its  front,  and  by  ravines  right 
and  left  supporting  its  flanks,  are  un- 
questionably the  principal  causes  why 
such  efficacy  and  strength  are  universally 
attributed  to  the  defence  of  mountains, 
so  that  nothing  but  the  peculiarities  in 
armament  and  tactics  at  certain  periods 
has  prevented  large  masses  of  combatants 
from  engaging  in  it. 

When  a  column,  winding  like  a  ser- 
pent, toils  its  way  through  narrow  ravines 
up  to  the  topof  amountain,  and  passes  over 
it  at  a  snail's  pace,  artillery  and  train- 
drivers,  with  oaths  and  shouts,  flogging 
their  over -driven  cattle  through  the 
narrow  rugged  roads,  each  broken  wag- 
gon has  to  be  got  out  of  the  way  with 
indescribable  trouble,  whilst  all  behind 
are  detained,  cursing  and  blaspheming, 


every  one  then  thinks  to  himself.  Now 
if  the  enemy  should  appear  with  only 
a  few  hundred  men,  he  might  dis- 
perse the  whole.  From  this  has  origi- 
nated the  expression  used  by  historical 
writers,  when  they  describe  a  narrow 
pass  as  a  place  where  "  a  handful  of  men 
might  keep  an  army  in  check."  At  the 
same  time,  every  one  who  has  had  any 
experience  in  war  knows,  or  ought  to 
know,  that  such  a  march  through  moun- 
tains has  little  or  nothing  in  common 
with  the  attack  of  these  same  mountains, 
and  that  therefore  to  infer  from  the 
difficulty  of  marching  through  mountains 
that  the  difficulty  of  attacking  them  must 
be  much  greater  is  a  false  conclusion. 

It  is  natural  enough  that  an  inexpe- 
rienced person  should  thus  argue,  and  it 
is  almost  as  natural  that  the  art  of  war 
itself  for  a  certain  time  should  have  been 
entangled  in  the  same  error,  for  the  fact 
which  it  related  to  was  almost  as  new 
at  that  time  to  those  accustomed  to  war 
as  to  the  uninitiated.  Before  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  owing  to  the  deep  order  of 
battle,  the  numerous  cavalry,  the  rude 
fire-arms,  and  other  peculiarities,  it  was 
quite  unusual  to  make  use  of  formidable 
obstacles  of  ground  in  war,  and  a  for- 
mal defence  of  mountains,  at  least  by 
regular  troops,  was  almost  impossible. 
It  was  not  until  a  more  extended  order 
of  battle  was  introduced,  and  that  in- 
fantry and  their  arms  became  the  chief 
part  of  an  army,  that  the  use  which  might 
be  made  of  hills  and  valleys  occurred  to 
men's  minds.  But  it  was  not  until  a 
hundred  years  afterwards,  or  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that 
the  idea  became  fully  developed. 
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The  second  circumstance,  namely,  the 
great  defensiye  capability  which  might 
be  given  to  a  small  post  planted  on  a 
point  difficult  of  access,  was  still  more 
suited  to  lead  to  an  exaggerated  idea  of 
the  strength  of  mountain  defences.  The 
opinion  arose  that  it  was  only  necessary  to 
multiply  such  a  post  by  a  certain  number 
to  make  an  army  out  of  a  battalion,  a 
chain  of  moimtains  out  of  a  mountain. 

It  is  undeniable  that  a  small  post 
acquires  an  extraordinary  strength  by 
selecting  a  good  position  in  a  moun- 
tcdnous  country.  A  small  detatchment, 
which  would  be  driven  off  in  the  level 
country  by  a  couple  of  squadrons,  and 
think  itself  lucky  to  save  itself  from  rout 
or  capture  by  a  hasty  retreat,  can  in  the 
moimtains  stand  up  before  a  whole  army, 
and,  as  one  might  say,  with  a  kind  of 
tactical  effirontery  exact  the  military 
honour  of  a  regular  attack,  of  having  its 
flank  turned,  etc.,  etc.  How  it  obtains 
this  defensive  power,  by  obstacles  to 
approach,  points  d*appui  for  its  flanks, 
and  new  positions  which  it  flnds  on  its 
retreat,  is  a  subject  for  tactics  to  explain ; 
we  accept  it  as  an  established  fact. 

It  was  very  natural  to  believe  that  a 
number  of  such  posts  placed  in  a  line 
would  give  a  very  strong,  almost  unas- 
sailable front,  and  all  that  remained  to 
be  done  was  to  prevent  the  position  from 
being  turned  by  extending  it  right  and  left 
until  either  flank-supports  were  met  with 
commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the 
whole,  or  until  the  extent  of  the  position 
itself  gave  security  against  turning  move- 
ments^ A  mountainous  coimtry  specially 
invites  such  a  course  by  presenting  such 
a  succession  of  defensive  positions,  each 
one  apparently  better  than  another,  that 
one  does  not  know  where  to  stop;  and 
therefore  it  ended  in  all  and  every  ap- 
proach to  the  mountains  within  a  certain 
distance  being  guarded,  with  a  view  to 
defence,  and  ten  or  fifteen  single  posts, 
thus  spread  over  a  space  of  about  ten 
miles  or  more,   were   supposed  to  bid 


defiance  to  that  odious  turning  movement. 
Now  as  the  connection  between  these  posts 
was  considered  sufficiently  secure  by  the 
intervening  spaces,  being  ground  of  an 
impassable  nature  (columns  at  that  time 
not  being  able  to  quit  the  regular  roads), 
it  was  thought  a  wall  of  brass  was  thus 
presented  to  the  enemy.  As  an  extra 
precaution,  a  few  battalions,  some  horse 
artillery,  and  a  dozen  squadrons  of 
cavalry,  formed  a  reserve  to  provide 
against  the  event  of  the  line  being  unex- 
pectedly burst  through  at  any  point. 

No  one  will  deny  that  the  prevalence 
of  this  idea  is  shown  by  history,  and  it 
is  not  certain  that  at  this  day  we  are  com- 
pletely emancipated  from  these  errors. 

The  course  of  improvement  in  tactics 
since  the  Middle  Ages,  with  the  ever  in- 
creasing strength  of  armies,  likewise 
contributed  to  bring  mountainous  districts 
in  this  sense  more  within  the  scope  of 
military  action. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  mountain 
defence  is  its  complete  passivity ;  in  this 
light  the  tendency  towards  the  defence 
of  moimtains  was  very  natural  before 
armies  attained  to  their  present  capa- 
bility of  movement.  But  armies  were 
constantly  becoming  greater,  and  on 
account  of  the  effect  of  fire-arms  began 
to  extend  more  and  more  into  long  &in 
lines  connected  with  a  great  deal  of  art, 
and  on  that  account  very  difficult,  often 
almost  impossible,  to  move.  To  dispose, 
in  order  of  battle,  such  an  artistic  machine, 
was  often  half  a  day's  work,  and  half 
the  battle ;  and  almost  all  which  is  now 
attended  to  in  the  preliminary  plan  of 
the  battle  was  included  in  this  first  dis- 
position or  drawing  up.  After  this  work 
was  done  it  was  therefore  difficult  to  make 
any  modifications  to  suit  new  circum- 
stances which  might  spring  up;  from 
this  it  followed  that  the  assailant,  being 
the  last  to  form  his  line  of  battle,  natu- 
rally adapted  it  to  the  order  of  battle 
adopted  by  the  enemy,  without  the  latter 
being  able  in  turn  to  modify  his  in  accor- 
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dance.  The  attack  thus  acquired  a 
general  superiority,  and  the  defensive 
bad  no  other  means  of  reinstating  the 
balance  than  that  of  seeking  protection 
from  the  impediments  of  ground,  and 
for  this  nothing  was  so  favourable  in 
general  as  mountainous  ground.  Thus 
it  became  an  object  to  couple,  as  it  were, 
the  army  with  a  formidable  obstacle  of 
ground,  and  the  two  imited  then  made 
common  cause.  The  battalion  defended 
the  mountain,  and  the  mountain  the  bat- 
talion ;  so  the  passive  defence  through 
the  aid  of  mountcunous  ground  became 
highly  efficacious,  and  there  was  no 
other  evil  in  the  thing  itself  except  that 
it  entailed  a  greater  loss  of  freedom  of 
movement,  but  of  that  quality  they  did 
not  understand  the  particular  use  at  that 
time. 

When  two  antagonistic  systems  act 
upon  each  other,  the  exposed,  that  is,  the 
weak  point  on  the  one  side  always  draws 
upon  itself  the  blows  from  the  other  side. 
If  the  defensive  becomes  fixed,  and  as  it 
were,  enpell-boimd  in  posts,  which  are  in 
themselves  strong,  and  can  not  be  taken, 
the  aggressor  then  becomes  bold  in  turning 
movements,  because  he  has  no  apprehen- 
sion about  his  own  flanks.  This  is  what 
took  place— The  turning^  as  it  was  called, 
soon  became  the  order  of  the  day :  to 
counteract  this,  positions  were  extended 
more  and  more ;  they  were  thus  weak- 
ened in  front,  and  the  offensive  suddenly 
turned  upon  that  part :  instead  of  trying 
to  outflank  by  extending,  the  assailant 
now  concentrated  his  masses  for  attack  at 
some  one  point,  and  the  line  was  broken. 
This  is  nearly  what  took  place  in  regard 
to  mountain  defences  according  to  the 
latest  modem  history. 

The  offensive  had  thus  again  gained  a 
preponderance  through  the  greater  mo- 
bility of  troops ;  and  it  was  only  through 
the  same  means  that  the  defence  could 
seek  for  help.  But  mountainous  ground 
by  its  nature  is  opposed  to  mobility,  and 
thus  the  whole  theory  of  mountain  defence 


experienced,  if  we  maynse  the  expression, 
a  defeat  like  that  which  the  armies  en- 
gaged in  it  in  the  Eevolutionary  war  so 
often  suffered. 

But  that  we  may  not  reject  the  good 
with  the  bad,  and  allow  ourselves  to  be 
carried  along  by  the  stream  of  oonmion- 
place  to  assertions  which,  in  actual 
experience,  would  be  refuted  a  thousand 
times  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  we 
must  distinguish  the  effects  of  moun- 
tain defence  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  cases. 

The  principal  question  to  be  decided 
here,  and  that  which  throws  the  greatest 
light  over  the  whole  subject  is,  whether 
the  resistance  which  is  intended  by 
the  defence  of  mountains  is  to  be 
relative  or  absokUe — whether  it  is  only 
intended  to  last  for  a  time,  or  is  meant 
to  end  in  a  decisive  victory.  For  a  xe* 
sistance  of  the  first  kind  mountainous 
ground  is  in  a  high  degree  suitable,  and 
introduces  into  it  a  very  powerful  element 
of  strong^ ;  for  one  of  the  latter  kind, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  in  general  not  at  all 
suitable,  or  only  so  in  some  special  cases. 

In  mountains  every  movement  is  slower 
and  more  difficult,  costs  also  more  time, 
and  more  men  as  well,  if  within  the 
sphere  of  danger.  But  the  loss  of  the 
assailant  in  time  and  men  is  the  standard 
by  which  the  defensive  resistance  is  mea- 
sured. As  long  as  the  movement  is  all  on 
the  side  of  the  offensive  so  long  the  de* 
fensive  has  a  marked  advantage ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  defensive  resorts  to  this  prin- 
ciple of  movement  also,  that  advantage 
ceases.  Now  fr^m  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  that  is  to  say,  on  tactical  grounds, 
a  relative  resistance  allows  of  a  much 
greater  degree  of  passivity  than  one 
which  is  intended  to  lead  to  a  decisive 
result,  and  it  allows  this  passivity  to 
be  carried  to  an  extreme,  that  is,  to 
the  end  of  the  combat,  which  in  the 
other  case  can  never  happen.  The  im- 
peding element  of  mountain  ground, 
which  as  a  medium  of  greater  density 
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weakens  all  positive  activity,  is,  there- 
fore, completely  suited  to  the  passive 
defence. 

We  have  already  said  that  a  small 
post  acquires  an  extraordinary  strength 
by  the  nature  of  the  ground ;  but  although 
this  tactical  result  in  general  requires  no 
further  proof,  we  must  add  to  what  we 
have  said  some  explanation.  We  must 
be  careful  here  to  draw  a  distinction  be- 
tween what  is  relatively  and  what  is 
absolutely  small.  If  a  body  of  troops, 
let  its  size  be  what  it  may,  isolates  a  por- 
tion of  itself  in  a  position,  thisx>ortion  may 
possibly  be  exposed  to  the  attack  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  enemy's  troops,  there- 
fore of  a  superior  force,  in  opposition  to 
which  it  is  itself  small.  There,  as  a 
rule,  no  absolute  but  only  a  relative  de- 
fence can  be  the  object.  The  smaller 
the  post  in  relation  to  the  whole  body 
from  which  it  is  detached  and  in  relation 
to  the  whole  body  of  the  enemy,  the  more 
this  applies. 

But  a  post  also  which  is  small  in  an 
absolute  sense,  that  is,  one  which  is  not 
opposed  by  an  enemy  superior  to  itself, 
and  which,  therefore,  may  aspire  to  an 
absolute  defence,  a  real  victory,  will  be 
infinitely  better  off  in  mountains  than 
a  large  army,  and  can  derive  more  ad- 
vantage from  the  ground  as  we  shall  show 
further  on. 

Our  conclusion,  therefore,  is,  that  a 
small  post  in  mountains  possesses  great 
strength.  How  this  may  be  of  decisive 
utility  in  all  cases  which  depend  entirely 
on  a  relative  defence  is  plain  of  itself; 
but  will  it  be  of  the  same  decisive  utility 
for  the  absolute  defence  by  a  whole  army  ? 
This  is  the  question  which  we  now  pro- 
pose to  examina 

First  of  all  we  ask  whether  a  front 
line  composed  of  several  posts  has,  as 
has  hitherto  been  assumed,  the  same 
strength  proportionally  as  each  post 
singly.  This  is  certainly  not  the  case, 
and  to  suppose  so  would  involve  one  of 
two  errors. 


In  the  first  place,  a  oojmtty  without  roads 
is  often  confounded  with  one  which  is 
quite  impassable.  Where  a  column,  or 
where  artillery  and  cavalry  cannot  mareh^ 
infantry  may  still,  in  general,  be  able 
to  pass,  and  even  artillery  may  often  be 
brought  there  as  well,  for  the  movements 
made  in  a  battle  by  excessive  efiEbrts  of 
short  duration  are  not  to  be  judged  of 
by  the  same  scale  as  marches.  The 
secure  connection  of  the  single  posts  with 
one  another  rests  therefore  on  an  illusion, 
and  the  flanks  are  in  reality  in  danger. 

Or  next  it  is  supposed,  a  line  of  small 
posts,  which  are  very  strong  in  front,  are 
also  equally  strong  on  their  nanks,  because 
a  ravine,  a  precipice,  etc.,  etc.,  form  excel- 
lent supports  for  a  small  post.  But  why 
are  they  so  ? — not  because  they  make  it 
impossible  to  turn  the  post,  but  because 
they  cause  the  enemy  an  expenditure  of 
time  and  of  force,  which  gives  scope  for 
the  effectual  action  of  the  post.  The  ene- 
my who,  in  spite  of  the  difiELculty  of  the 
ground,  wishes,  and  in  fact  is  obliged,  to 
turn  such  a  post,  because  the  front  is  un- 
assailable requires,  perhaps,  half-a-day 
to  execute  his  purpose,  and  cannot  after 
all  accomplish  it  without  some  loss  of 
men.  Now  if  such  a  post  can  be  suc- 
coured, or  if  it  is  only  designed  to  resist 
for  a  certain  space  of  time,  or  lastly,  if  it 
is  able  to  cope  with  the  enemy,  then  the 
flank  supports  have  done  their  part,  and 
we  may  say  the  position  had  not  only  a 
strong  front,  but  strong  flanks  as  well. 
But  it  is  not  the  same  if  it  is  a  question 
of  a  line  of  posts,  forming  part  of  an  ex- 
tended mountain  position.  None  of  these 
three  conditions  are  realised  in  that  case. 
The  enemy  attacks  one  point  with  an 
overwhelming  force,  the  support  in  rear 
is  perhaps  slight,  and  yet  it  is  a  question 
of  absolute  resistance.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  flank  supports  of  such 
posts  are  worth  nothing. 

Upon  a  weak  point  like  this  the  attack 
usually  directs  its  blows.  The  assault 
with  concentrated,   and   therefore  very 
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superior  forces,  upon  a  point  in  front, 
may  certainly  he  met  hy  a  resiatanee,  which 
u  very  violent  a»  regards  that  pointy  hut 
which  is  unimportant  as  regards  the  whole^ 
After  it  is  OYercome,  the  line  is  pierced, 
and  the  object  of  the  attack  attained. 

From  this  it  follows  that  the  relative 
resistance  in  mountain  warfare  is,  in 
general,  greats  than  in  a  level  coimtry, 
that  it  is  comparatively  greatest  in  small 
posts,  and  does  not  increase  in  the  same 
measure  as  the  masses  increase. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  real  objeci^  of 
great  battles  generally — to  the  positive 
victory  which  may  also  be  the  object  in 
the  defence  of  mountains.  If  the  whole 
mass,  or  the  principal  part  of  the  force, 
is  employed  for  that  purpose,  then  the 
defence  of  mountains  changes  itseK  eo  ipso 
into  a  defensive  hattU  in  the  mountains,  A 
battle,  Uiat  is  the  application  of  all  our 
powers  to  the  destruction  of  the  enemy 
is  now  the  form,  a  victory  the  object  of 
the  combat.  The  defence  of  moimtains 
which  takes  place  in  this  combat,  appears 
now  a  subordinate  consideration,  for  it  is 
no  longer  the  object,  it  is  only  the  means. 
Now  in  this  view,  how  does  the  ground 
in  mountains  answer  to  the  object  ? 

The  character  of  a  defensive  battle  is 
a  passive  reaction  in  front,  and  an  in- 
creased active  reaction  in  rear;  but 
for  this  the  ground  in  mountains  is  a 
paralysing  principle.  There  are  two  rea- 
sons for  this :  first,  want  of  roads  af* 
fording  means  of  rapidly  moving  in  all 
directions,  from  the  rear  towards  the 
front,  and  even  the  sudden  tactical  at- 
tack is  hampered  by  the  unevenness  of 
ground ;  secondly,  a  free  view  over  the 
country,  and  the  enemy's  movements  is 
not  to  be  had.  The  ground  in  mountains, 
therefore,  ensures  in  this  case  to  the 
enemy  the  same  advantages  which  it 
gave  to  us  in  the  fh)nt,  and  deadens  all  the 
better  half  of  the  resistance.  To  this  is 
to  be  added  a  third  objection,  namely  the 
danger  of  being  cut  off.  Much  as  a 
mountainous  country  is  favourable  to  a 


retreat,  made  imder  a  pressure  exerted 
along  the  whole  front,  and  great  as  may 
be  &e  loss  of  time  to  an  enemy  who 
makes  a  turning  movement  in  such  a 
country,  still  these  again  are  only  advan- 
tages in  the  case  of  a  relative  defence^  ad- 
vantages which  have  no  connection  with 
the  decisive  battle,  the  resistance  to  the 
last  extremity.  The  resistance  will  last 
certainly  somewhat  longer,  that  is  until 
the  enemy  has  reached  a  point  with  his 
flank-colunms  which  menaces  or  com- 
pletely bars  our  retreat.  Once  he  has 
gained  such  a  point  then  relief  is  a  thing 
hardly  possible.  No  act  of  the  offensive 
which  we  can  make  from  the  rear  can 
drive  him  out  again  from  the  points 
which  threaten  us;  no  desperate  assault 
with  our  whole  mass  can  clear  the  pas- 
sage which  he  hlocks.  Whoever  thinks  he 
discovers  in  this  a  contradiction,  and 
believes  that  the  advantages  which  the 
assailant  has  in  mountain  warfare,  must 
also  accrue  to  the  defensive  in  an  attempt 
to  cut  his  way  through,  forgets  the  dif- 
ference of  circumstances.  The  corps 
which  opposes  the  passage  is  not  en- 
gaged in  an  o^o^u^  defence,  a  few  hours' 
resistance  will  probably  be  sufficient ;  it 
is,  therefore,  in  the  situation  of  a  small 
post.  Besides  this,  its  opponent  is  no 
longer  in  full  possession  of  all  his  fight- 
ing powers ;  he  is  thrown  into  disorder, 
wants  ammunition,  etc.  Therefore,  in 
any  view,  the  chance  of  cutting  through 
is  small,  and  this  is  the  danger  that  ti^e 
defensive  fears  above  all ;  this  fear  is  at 
work  even  diiring  the  battle,  and  ener- 
vates every  fibre  of  the  struggling  ath- 
lete. A  nervous  sensibility  springs  up 
on  the  flanks,  and  every  smfdl  detach- 
ment which  the  aggressor  makes  a  dis- 
play of  on  any  wooded  eminence  in  our 
rear,  is  for  him  a  new  lever,  helping  on 
the  victory. 

These  disadvantages  will^  for  the  most 
part,  disappear,  leaving  all  the  advan- 
tages, if  the  defence  of  a  mountain  dis- 
trict consists   in  the  concentrated    dis- 
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poBition  of  the  army  on  an  extensive 
moimtain  plateau.  There  we  may  ima- 
gine  a  very  strong  front ;  flanks  very 
difficult  of  approach,  and  yet  the  most 
perfect  freedom  of  movement,  both 
within  and  in  reeur  of  the  position. 
Such  a  position  would  be  one  of  the 
strongest  that  there  can  be,  but  it  is 
little  more  than  an  illusion,  for  although 
most  mountains  euro  more  easily  tra- 
versed along  their  crests  than  on  their 
declivities,  yet  most  plateaux  of  moim- 
tains  are  either  too  small  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, or  they  have  no  proper  right  to  be 
called  plateaux,  and  are  so  termed  more 


in  a  geological,  than  in  a  geometrical 
sense. 

For  smaller  bodies  of  troops,  the  dis- 
advantages of  a  defensive  position  in 
mountains  diminish  as  we  have  already 
remarked.  The  cause  of  this  is,  that 
such  bodies  take  up  less  space,  and  re- 
qtdre  fewer  roads  for  retreat,  etc.,  etc. 
A  single  hill  is  not  a  mountain  system, 
and  has  not  the  same  disadvantages. 
The  smaller  the  force,  the  more  easily 
it  can  establish  itself  on  a  single  ridge 
or  hiU,  and  the  less  will  be  the  necessity 
for  it  to  get  entangled  in  the  intricacies 
of  countless  steep  mountain  gorges. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
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We  now  proceed  to  the  strategic  use  of 
the  tacticed  results  developed  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter. 

We  make  a  distinction  between  the 
following  points : — 

1.  A  moimtainous  district  as  a  battle- 
field. 

2.  The  influence  which  the  possession  of 
it  exercises  on  other  parts  of  the  coimtry. 

3.  Its  effect  as  a  strategic  barrier. 

4.  The  attention  which  it  demands  in 
respect  to  the  supply  of  the  troops. 

The  first  and  most  important  of  these 
heads,  we  must  again  subdivide  as 
follows : — 

a.  A  general  action, 

h.  Inferior  combats. 

1.  A  mountain  system  ca  a  hattle-Jield, 

We  have  shown  in  the  preceding  chapter 
how  unfavourable  mountain  ground  is  to 
the  defensive  in  a  decisive  hattUy  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  how  much  it  favours  the 


assailant.  This  runs  exactly  counter  to 
the  generally  received  opinion ;  but  then 
how  many  other  things  there  are  which 
general  opinion  confuses ;  how  little  does 
it  draw  distinctions  between  things  which 
are  of  the  most  opposite  nature !  From 
the  powerful  resistance  which  small 
bodies  of  troops  may  offer  in  a  moun. 
tainous  country,  common  opinion  be- 
comes impressed  with  an  idea  that  all 
mountain  defence  is  extremely  strong, 
and  is  astonished  when  any  one  denies 
that  this  great  strength  is  communicated 
to  the  greatest  act  of  all  defence,  the 
defensive  battle.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  instantly  ready,  whenever  a  battle  iB 
lost  by  the  defensive  in  mountain  war- 
fare, to  point  out  the  inconceivable  error 
of  a  system  of  cordon  war,  without  any 
regard  to  the  fact  that  in  the  nature  of 
things  such  a  system  is  unavoidable  in 
mountain  warfare.  We  do  not  hesitate 
to  put  ourselves  in  direct  opposition  to 
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such  an  opinion,  and  at  the  same  time 
we  must  mention,  that  to  our  great 
satisfaction,  we  have  found  our  views 
supported  in  the  works  of  an  author 
whose  opinion  ought  to  have  great  weight 
in  this  matter ;  we  allude  to  the  history 
of  the  campaigns  of  1796  and  1797,  by 
the  Archdiike  Charles,  himself  a  good 
historical  writer,  a  good  critic,  and  above 
all,  a  good  general. 

We  can  only  characterise  it  as  a  lament- 
able position  when  the  weaker  defender, 
who  has  laboriously,  by  the  greatest 
effort,  assembled  all  his  forces,  in  order 
to  make  the  assailant  feel  the  effect  of 
his  love  of  Fatherland,  of  his  enthusiasm 
and  his  ability,  in  a  decisive  battle — when 
he  on  whom  every  eye  is  fixed  in  anxious 
expectation,  having  betaken  himself  to 
ihe  obscurity  of  thickly  veiled  moun- 
tains, and  hampered  in  every  movement 
by  the  obstinate  ground,  stands  exposed 
to  the  thousand  possible  forms  of  attack 
which  his  powerful  adversary  can  use 
against  him.  Only  towards  one  single 
side  is  there  stiU  left  an  open  field  for  his 
intelligence,  and  that  is  in  making  all 
possible  use  of  every  obstacle  of  ground ; 
but  this  leads  close  to  the  borders  of 
ihe  disastrous  war  of  cordons,  which, 
under  all  circumstances,  is  to  be  avoided. 
Very  far  therefore  from  seeing  a  refuge 
for  the  defensive,  in  a  mountainous 
country,  when  a  decisive  battle  is  sought, 
we  should  rather  advise  a  general  in  such 
a  case  to  avoid  such  a  field  by  every  pos* 
sible  means. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  this  is  some- 
times impossible ;  but  the  battle  will  then 
necessarily  have  a  very  different  character 
from  one  in  a  level  country :  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  troops  will  be  much  more  ex- 
tended— in  most  cases  twice  or  three  times 
the  length ;  the  resistance  more  passive, 
the  .counter  blow  much  less  effective. 
These  are  influences  of  mountain  g^oimd 
which  are  inevitable;  still,  in  such  a 
battle  the  defensive  is  not  to  be  converted 
into  a  mere  defence  of  mountains;  the 


predominating  character  must  be  a  con- 
centrated order  of  battle  in  the  moun- 
tains, in  which  everything  unites  into  one 
battle,  and  passes  as  much  as  possible 
under  the  eye  of  one  commander,  and  in 
which  there  are  sufficient  reserves  to 
make  the  decision  something  more  than 
a  mere  warding  off,  a  mere  holdiug  up  of 
the  shield.  This  condition  is  indispens- 
able, but  difficult  to  realise;  and  the 
drifting  into  the  pure  defence  of  moun- 
tains comes  so  naturally,  that  we  cannot 
be  surprised  at  its  often  happening ;  the 
danger  in  this  is  so  great  that  theory 
cannot  too  urgently  raise  a  warning;  voice. 

Thus  much  as  to  a  decisive  batUe  with 
the  main  body  of  the  army.— 

For  combats  of  minor  significance  and 
importance,  a  moimtainous  country,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  be  very  favourable, 
because  the  main  point  in  them  is  not 
absolute  defence,  and  because  no  decisive 
results  are  coupled  with  them.  We  may 
make  this  plainer  by  enumerating  the 
objects  of  this  reaction. 

a.  Merely  to  gain  time.  This  motive 
occurs  a  hundred  times :  always  in  the  case 
of  a  defensive  line  formed  with  the  view 
of  observation ;  besides  that,  in  all  cases 
in  which  a  reinforcement  is  expected. 

h.  The  repulse  of  a  mere  demonstration 
or  minor  enterprise  of  the  enemy.  If  a 
province  is  guarded  by  mountains  which 
are  defended  by  troops,  then  this  defence, 
however  weak,  will  always  suffice  to  pre- 
vent partisan  attacks  and  expeditions 
intended  to  plunder  the  coimtry.  With- 
out the  mountains,  such  a  weak  chain  of 
posts  would  be  useless. 

c.  To  make  demonstrations  on  our  own 
part.  It  will  be  some  time  yet  before 
general  opinion  with  respect  to  moun- 
tains will  be  brought  to  the  right  point ; 
until  then  an  enemy  may  at  any  time  be 
met  with  who  is  afraid  of  them,  and  shrinks 
back  from  them  in  his  imdertakings. 
In  such  a  case,  therefore,  the  principal 
body  may  also  be  used  for  the  defence 
of  a  mountain  system.    In  wars  carried 
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on  with  little  energy  or  movementy  this 
fitate  of  things  will  often  happen ;  but  it 
must  always  be  a  condition  then  that  we 
neither  design  to  accept  a  general  action 
in  this  mountain  position,  nor  can  be 
compelled  to  do  so. 

d.  In  general,  a  moimtainous  country 
is  suited  for  aU  positions  in  which  we  do 
not  intend  to  accept  any  great  battle,  for 
each  of  the  separate  parts  of  the  army  is 
stronger  there,  and  it  is  only  the  whole 
that  is  weaker ;  besides,  in  such  a  posi- 
tion, it  is  not  so  easy  to  be  suddenly  at- 
tacked and  forced  into  a  decisive  battle. 

e.  Lastly,  a  mountainous  country  is  the 
true  region  for  the  efforts  of  a  people  in 
arms.  But  while  national  risings  should 
always  be  supported  by  small  bodies  of 
regular  troops,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
proximity  of  a  great  army  seems  to  have 
an  unfavourable  effect  upon  movements 
of  this  kind ;  this  motive,  therefore,  as 
a  rule,  will  never  give  occasion  for  trans- 
ferring the  whole  army  to  the  mountains. 

Thus  much  for  mountains  in  connection 
with  the  positions  which  may  be  taken 
up  there  for  battla 

2.    The  influence  of  mountains  on  oiker 
parte  of  the  country. 

Because,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  so  easy 
in  mountainous  ground  to  secure  a  con'> 
siderable  tract  of  territory  by  small  posts, 
BO  weak  in  numbers  that  in  a  district 
easily  traversed  they  could  not  maintain 
themselves,  and  would  be  continually 
exposed  to  danger;  because  every  step 
fbrward  in  mountains  which  have  been 
occupied  by  the  enemy  must  be  made 
much  more  slowly  than  in  a  level  country, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  made  at  the 
same  rate  with  him — therefore  the  ques- 
tion, Who  is  in  possession  ? — ^is  also  much 
more  important  in  reference  to  mountains 
than  to  any  other  tract  of  country  of 
equal  extent.  In  an  open  country,  the 
possession  may  change  from  day  to  day. 
The  mere  advance  of  strong  detachments 
compels  the  enemy  to  give  up  the  country 


we  want  to  occupy.  But  it  is  not  so  in 
mountains ;  there  a  very  stout  resistance 
is  possible  by  much  inferior  forces,  and 
for  that  reason,  if  we  reqtdre  a  portion  of 
coimtry  which  includes  mountains,  enter- 
prises of  a  special  nature,  formed  for  the 
purpose,  and  often  necessitating  a  con- 
siderable expenditure  of  time  as  well  as 
of  men,  are  always  required  in  order  to 
obtain  possession.  If,  therefore,  the 
mountains  of  a  country  are  not  the  theatre 
of  the  principal  operations  of  a  war,  we 
cannot,  as  we  should  were  it  the  case  of 
a  district  of  level  country,  look  upon  the 
possession  of  the  mountains  as  dependent 
on  and  a  necessary  consequence  of  our 
success  at  other  parts. 

A  mountainous  district  has  therefore 
much  more  independence,  and  the  pos- 
session of  it  is  much  firmer  and  less  liable 
to  change.  If  we  add  to  this  that  a 
ridge  of  mountains  from  its  crests 
affords  a  good  view  over  the  adjacent 
open  country,  whilst  it  remains  itself 
veiled  in  obscurity,  we  may  therefore 
conceive  that  when  we  are  close  to  moun- 
tains, without  being  in  actual  possession 
of  them,  they  are  to  be  reg^arded  as  a 
constant  source  of  disadvantage — a  sort 
of  laboratory  of  hostile  forces ;  and  this 
will  be  the  case  in  a  still  greater  degree 
if  the  mountains  are  not  only  occupied 
by  the  enemy,  but  also  form  part  of  his 
territory.  The  smallest  bodies  of  adven- 
turous partisans  always  find  shelter  there 
if  pursued,  and  can  then  sally  forth  again 
with  impunity  at  other  points;  the 
largest  bodies,  under  their  cover,  can 
approach  unperceived,  and  our  forces 
niust,  therefore,  always  keep  at  a  suffi- 
cient distance  if  they  would  avoid  getting 
within  reach  of  their  dominating  influ- 
ence— if  they  would  not  be  exposed  to 
disadvantageous  combats  and  sudden 
attacks  which  they  cannot  return. 

In  this  manner  every  mountain  sys- 
tem, as  far  as  a  certain  distance,  exer- 
cises a  very  great  influence  over  the  lower 
and  more  level  coimtry  adjacent  to  it. 
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Whether  this  influence  shall  take  effect 
momentarily,  for  instance  in  a  battle  (as 
at  Maltsch  on  the  Bhine,  1796)  or  only 
after  some  time  upon  the  lines  of  com- 
mimication,  depends  on  the  local  rela- 
tions;— whether  or  not  it  shall  be  over- 
come through  some  decisive  event  hap- 
pening in  9ie  valley  or  level  country, 
depends  on  the  relations  of  the  armed 
forces  to  each  other  respectively. 

Buonaparte,  in  1805  and  1809,  advanced 
upon  Vienna  without  troubling  himself 
much  about  the  Tyrol ;  but  Moreauhad  to 
leave  Swabia  in  1796,  chiefly  because  he 
was  not  master  of  the  more  elevated  parts 
of  the  countiy,  and  too  many  troops  were 
required  to  watch  them.  In  campaigns, 
in  which  there  is  an  evenly  balanced 
series  of  alternate  successes  on  each  side, 
we  shall  not  expose  ourselves  to  the 
constant  disadvantage  of  the  mountains 
remaining  in  possession  of  the  enemy: 
we  need,  therefore,  only  endeavour  to 
seize  and  retain  possession  of  that  portion 
of  them  which  is  required  on  account  of 
the  direction  of  the  principal  lines  of  our 
attack ;  this  generally  leads  to  the  moun- 
tains being  the  arena  of  the  separate 
minor  combats  which  take  place  between 
forces  on  each  side.  But  we  must  be 
careful  of  overrating  the  importance  of 
this  circumstance,  and  being  led  to  con- 
sider a  mountain-chain  as  the  key  to  the 
whole  in  all  cases,  and  its  possession  as 
the  main  point.  When  a  victory  is  the 
object  sought;  then  it  is  the  principal, 
object;  and  if  the  victory  is  gained, 
other  things  can  be  regulated  according 
to  the  paramount  requirement  of  the 
situation. 

d,  Jfountami  comidered  in  iheir  aspect  of 
a  strategic  harrier. 

We  must  divide  this  subject  under 
two  heads. 

The  first  is  again  that  of  a  decisive 
battle.  We  can,  for  instance,  consider 
the  mountain  chain  as  a  river,  that  is,  as 
a  barrier  with  certain  points  of  passage, 


which  may  afford  us  an  opportxmiiy  of 
gaining  a  victory,  because  the  enemy  will 
be  compelled  by  it  to  divide  his  forces  in 
advancing,  and  is  tied  d<twn  to  certain 
roads,  which  will  enable  us  with  our 
forces  concentrated  behind  the  moun- 
tains to  fall  upon  fractions  of  his  force. 
As  the  assailant  on  his  march  through 
the  mountains,  irrespective  of  all  other 
considerations,  cannot  march  in  a  single 
column  because  he  would  thus  expose 
himself  to  the  danger  of  getting  engaged 
in  a  decisive  battle  with  only  one  line  of 
retreat,  therefore,  the  defensive  method 
recommends  itself  certainly  on  substan- 
tial gprounds.  But  as  the  conception  of 
mountains  and  their  outlets  is  very  un- 
defined, the  question  of  adopting  this 
plan  depends  entirely  on  the  nature  of 
the  country  itself,  and  it  can  only  be 
pointed  out  as  possible  whilst  it  must 
also  be  considered  as  attended  with  two 
disadvantages,  the  first  is,  that  if  the 
enemy  receives  a  severe  blow,  he  soon 
finds  shelter  in  the  mountains  ;  the  second 
is,  that  he  is  in  possession  of  the  higher 
ground,  which,  although  not  decisive, 
must  still  always  be  regarded  as  It  disad- 
vantage  for  the  pursuer. 

We  know  of  no  battle  given  under 
such  circumstances  unless  the  battle  with 
Alvinzi  in  1796  can  be  so  classed.  But 
that  the  case  riMky  occur  is  plain  from 
Buonaparte's  passage  of  the  Alps  in  the 
year  1800,  when  Melas  might  and  should 
have  fallen  on  him  with  his  whole  force 
before  he  had  united  his  columns. 

The  second  influence  which  mountains 
may  have  as  a  barrier  is  that  which 
they  have  upon  the  lines  of  communica- 
tion if  they  cross  those  lines^  Without 
taking  into  account  what  may  be  done 
by  erecting  forts  at  the  points  of  passage 
and  by  arming  the  people,  the  bad  roads  in 
mountains  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
may  of  themselves  alone  prove  at  once 
destructive  to  an  army ;  they  have  fre- 
quently compelled  a  retreat  fdh;er  having 
first  sucked  all  the  marrow  and  blood 
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out  of  the  army.  If,  in  addition,  troops 
of  active  partisans  hover  round,  or  there 
is  a  national  rising  to  add  to  the  diffi- 
culties, then  the  enemy's  army  is  obliged 
to  make  large  detachments,  and  at  last 
driven  to  form  strong  posts  in  the  moun- 
tains and  thus  gets  engaged  in  one  of 
the  most  disadvantageous  situations  that 
can  be  in  an  offensive  war. 

4.  Mountain  in  their  relation  to  the  prO" 
visioning  an  army. 

This  is  a  very  simple  subject,  easy  to 
understand.  The .  opportunity  to  make 
the  best  use  of  them  in  this  respect  is 
when  the  assailant  is  either  obliged  to 
remain  in  the  mountains,  or  at  least  to 
leave  them  close  in  his  rear. 

These  considerations  on  the  defence  of 
moimtains,  which,  in  the  main,  embrace 
all  mountain  warfare,  and,  by  their  re- 
flection, throw  also  the  necessary  light 
on  offensive  war,  must  not  be  deemed 
incorrect  or  impracticable  because  we  can 
neither  make  plains  out  of  mountains,  nor 
hills  out  of  plains,  and  the  choice  of  a 
theatre  of  war  is  determined  by  so  many 
other  things  that  it  appears  as  if  there  was 
little  margin  left  for  considerations  of  this 
kind.  In  affairs  of  magnitude  it  will  be 
found  that  this  margin  is  not  so  small. 
If  it  is  a  question  of  the  disposition  and 
effective  employment  of  the  principal 
force,  and  that,  even  in  the  moment  of  a 
decisive  battle,  by  a  few  marches  more  to 
the  &ont  or  rear  an  army  can  be  brought 
out  of  mountain  ground  into  the  level 
coimtry,  then  a  resolute  concentration  of 
the  chief  masses  in  the  plain  will  neu- 
tralise the  adjoining  mountains. 

We  shall  now  once  more  collect  the 
light  which  has  been  thrown  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  bring  it  to  a  focus  in  one  distinct 
picture. 

We  maintain  and  believe  we  have 
shown,  that  mountains,  both  tactically 
and  strategically,  are  in  general  un- 
favourable to    tiie    defensive,    meaning 


thereby,  that  kind  of  defensive  which  is 
decisive,  on  the  result  of  which  the  ques- 
tion of  the  possession  or  loss  of  the 
country  depends.  They  limit  the  view 
and  prevent  movements  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  they  force  a  state  of  passivity,  and 
make  it  necessary  to  stop  every  avenue 
or  passage,  which  always  leads  more  or 
less  to  a  war  of  cordons.  We  should 
therefore,  if  possible,  avoid  mountains 
with  the  principal  mass  of  our  force,  and 
leave  them  on  one  side,  or  keep  them 
before  or  behind  us. 

At  the  same  time,  we  think  that,  for 
minor  operations  and  objects,  there  is  an 
element  of  increased  strong^  to  be 
found  in  mountain  ground;  and  after 
what  has  been  said,  we  shall  not  be 
accused  of  inconsistency  in  maintaining 
that  such  a  country  is  the  real  place  of 
refuge  for  the  weak,  that  is,  for  those 
who  dare  not  any  longer  seek  an  absolute 
decision.  On  the  other  hand  again,  the 
advantages  derived  from  a  moimtainous 
country  by  troops  acting  an  inferior  r61e 
cannot  be  participated  in  by  large  masses 
of  troops. 

Still  all  these  considerations  will  hardly 
counteract  the  impressions  made  on  the 
senses.  The  imagination  not  only  of  the 
inexperienced  but  also  of  all  those  accus- 
tomed to  bad  methods  of  war  will  still 
feel  in  the  concrete  case  such  an  over- 
powering dread  of  the  difficulties  which 
the  inflexible  and  retarding  nature  of 
mountainous  ground  opposes  to  all  the 
movements  of  an  assailant,  that  they  will 
hardly  be  able  to  look  upon  our  opinion 
as  anything  but  a  most  singular  paradox. 
Then  again,  with  those  who  take  a  general 
view,  the  history  of  the  last  century  (with 
its  peculiar  form  of  war)  will  take  the 
place  of  the  impressions  of  the  senses,  and 
therefore  there  will  be  but  few  who  will 
not  still  adhere  to  the  belief  that  Austria, 
for  example,  should  be  better  able  to 
defend  her  states  on  the  Italian  side  than 
on  the  side  of  the  Rhine.  On  the  other 
hand,   the  French  who  carried  on  war 
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for  twenty  years  under  a  leader  botli 
energetic  and  indifferent  to  minor  con- 
siderations, and  haye  constantly  before 
their  eyes  the  successful  results  thus  ob- 
tained, will,  for  some  time  to  come,  dis- 
tinguish themselves  in  this  as  well  as  in 
other  cases  by  the  tact  of  a  practised 
judgment. 

Does  it  follow  from  this  that  a  state 
would  be  better  protected  by  an  open 
country  than  by  mountains,  that  Spain 
would  be  stronger  without  the  Pyrenees ; 
Lombardy  more  difficult  of  access  with- 
out the  Alps,  and  a  level  country  such 
as  North  Germany  more  difficult  to  con- 
quer than  a  mountainous  country  ?  To 
Uiese  false  deductions  we  shall  devote 
our  concluding  remarks. 

We  do  not  assert  that  Spain  would  be 
stronger  tcithout  the  Pyrenees  than  with 
them^  but  we  say  that  a  Spanish  army, 
feeling  itself  strong  enough  to  engage  in 
a  decisive  battle,  would  do  better  by  con- 
centrating itself  in  a  position  behind  the 
£bro,  than  by  firactioning  itself  amongst 
the  fifteen  passes  of  the  I^enees.  But 
the  influence  of  the  Pyrenees  on  war  is 
very  far  from  being  set  aside  on  that 
account.  We  say  the  same  respecting 
an  Italian  army.  If  it  divided  itself  in 
the  High  Alps  it  would  be  vanquished  by 
each  resolute  commander  it  encountered, 
without  even  the  alternative  of  victory  or 
defeat;  whilst  in  the  plains  of  Turin  it 
would  have  the  same  chance  as  every 
other  army.  But  still  no  one  can  on  that 
account  suppose  that  it  is  desirable  for 
an  aggressor  to  have  to  march  over 
masses  of  mountains  such  as  the  Alps, 


and  to  leave  them  behind.  Besides,  a 
determination  to  accept  a  great  battle  in 
the  plains,  by  no  means  excludes  a  pre- 
liminary defence  of  the  mouutains  by 
subordinate  forces,  an  arrangement  very 
advisable  in  respect  to  such  masses  as 
the  Alps  and  Pyrenees.  Lastly,  it  is 
far  from  our  intention  to  argue  that  the 
conquest  of  a  mountainous  country  is 
easier  than  that  of  a  level  *  one,  unless 
a  single  victory  sufficed  to  prostrate  the 
enemy  completely.  After  this  victory 
ensues  a  state  of  defence  for  the  con- 
queror, during  which  the  mountainous 
ground  must  be  as  disadvantageous 
to  the  assailant  as  it  was  to  the  defen- 
sive, and  even  more  so.  If  the  war  con- 
tinues, if  foreign  assistance  arrives,  if 
the  people  take  up  arms,  this  reaction 
will  gain  strength  from  a  mountainous 
country. 

It  is  here  as  in  dioptrics,  the  image 
represented  becomes  more  luminous  when 
moved  in  a  certain  direction,  not,  how- 
ever, as  far  as  one  pleases,  but  only  until 
the  focus  is  reached,  beyond  that  the 
effect  is  reversed. 

If  the  defensive  is  weaker  in  the 
mountains,  that  would  seem  to  be  a  rea- 
son for  the  assailant  to  prefer  a  line  of 
operations  in  the  mountains.  But  this 
will  seldom  occur,  because  the  difficulties 
of  supporting  an  army,  and  those  arising 
from  the  roads,  the  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  the  enemy  will  accept  battle  in 
the  mountains,  and  even  whether  he  will 
take  up  a  position  there  with  his  prin- 
cipal force,  tend  to  neutralise  that  pos- 
sible advantage. 


*  As  it  is  ccmeeiTed  that  the  words  **ebenen**  and  ^^ gehirgigen"  in  this  passage  in  the  original 
have  by  some  means  become  trannKMed,  their  equivalents— 4^v«/  and  nuntntainou* — ^are  here  placed  in 
the  order  in  which  it  is  presumed  uie  author  intended  the  words  to  stand. — Tb. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


DEFENCE  OF  MOUNTAINS  (Continued). 


Ik  the  fifteenth  chapter  we  spoke  of  the 
nature  of  combats  in  mountains,  and  in 
the  sixteenth  of  the  use  to  be  made  of 
them  by  strategy,  and  in  so  doing  we 
often  came  upon  the  idea  of  mountain 
defence y  without  stopping  to  consider  the 
form  and  details  of  such  a  measure.  We 
shall  now  examine  it  more  closely. 

As  mountain  systems  frequently  extend 
like  streaks  or  belts  over  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  form  the  division  between 
streams  flowing  in  different  directions, 
consequently  the  separation  between 
whole  water  systems,  and  as  this  gene- 
ral form  repeats  itself  in  the  parts  com- 
posing that  whole,  inasmuch  as  these 
parts  diyerge  from  the  main  chain  in 
branches  or  ridges,  and  then  form  the 
separation  between  lesser  water  systems ; 
hence  the  idea  of  a  system  of  mountain 
defence  has  naturally  founded  itself  in 
the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  deve- 
loped itself,  upon  the  conception  of  the 
general  form  of  mountains,  that  of  an 
obstacle,  like  a  great  barrier,  having 
greater  length  than  breadth.  Although 
geologists  are  not  yet  agreed  as  to  the 
origin  of  mountains  and  the  laws  of  their 
formation,  still  in  every  case  the  course 
of  the  waters  indicates  in  the  shortest 
and  surest  manner  the  general  form  of 
the  system,  whether  the  action  of  the 
water  has  contributed  to  give  that  general 
form  (according  to  the  aqueous  theory), 
or  that  the  course  of  the  water  is  a  conse- 
quence of  the  form  of  the  system  itself. 
It  was,  therefore,  veiy  natural  again,  in 
devising  a  system  of  mountain  defence, 
to  take  the  course  of  the  waters  as  a 
guide,  as  those  courses  form  a  natural 
series  of  levels,  from  which  we  can  obtain 


both  the  general  height  and  the  general 
profile  of  the  mountain,  while  the  valleys 
formed  by  the  streams  present  also  the 
best  means  of  access  to  the  heights, 
because  so  much  of  the  effect  of  the 
erosive  and  alluvial  action  of  the  water 
is  permanent,  that  the  inequalities  of  the 
slopes  of  the  mountain  are  smoothed 
down  by  it  to  one  regular  slope.  Hence, 
therefore,  the  idea  of  mountain  defence 
would  assume  that,  when  a  mountain  ran 
about  parallel  with  the  front  to  be  de- 
fended, it  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  g^eat 
obstacle  to  approach,  as  a  kind  of  ram- 
part, the  gates  of  which  were  formed  by 
the  valleys.  The  real  defence  was  then 
to  be  made  on  the  crest  of  this  rampart, 
(that  is,  on  the  edge  of  the  plateau  which 
crowned  the  mountain)  and  cut  the  val- 
leys transversely.  If  the  line  of  the  prin- 
cipal mountain-chain  formed  somewhat 
of  a  right  angle  with  the  front  of  defence, 
then  one  of  the  principal  branches  would 
be  selected  to  be  used  instead ;  thus  the 
line  chosen  would  be  parallel  to  one  of 
the  principal  valleys,  and  run  up  to  the 
principal  ridge,  which  might  be  regarded 
as  the  extremi^. 

We  have  noticed  this  scheme  for  moun- 
tain defence  founded  on  the  geological 
structure  of  the  earth,  because  it  really 
presented  itseK  in  theory  for  some  time, 
and  in  the  so-called  **  theory  of  ground  " 
the  laws  of  the  process  of  aqueous  action 
have  been  mixed  up  with  the  conduct  of 
war. 

But  all  this  is  so  full  of  false  hypo- 
theses and  incorrect  substitutions,  tnat 
when  these  are  abstracted,  nothing  in 
reality  remains  to  serve  as  the  basis  of 
any  kind  of  a  system. 
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The  principal  ridges  of  real  mountains 
are  far  too  impracticable  and  inhospitable 
to  place  large  masses  of  troops  upon  them ; 
it  is  often  the  same  with  the  adjacent 
ndgesy  they  are  often  too  short  and  irre- 
gular. Plateaux  do  not  exist  on  all 
mountain  ridges,  and  where  they  are  to 
be  found  they  are  mostly  narrow,  and 
therefore  unfit  to  accommodate  many 
troops  ;  indeed,  there  are  few  mountains 
which,  closely  examined,  will  be  found 
surmounted  by  an  uninterrupted  ridge, 
or  which  have  their  sides  at  such  an 
angle  that  they  form  in  some  measure 
practicable  slopes,  or,  at  least,  a  succes- 
sion of  terraces.  The  principal  ridge 
winds,  bends,  and  splits  itself;  immense 
branches  launch  into  the  adjacent  country 
in  curved  lines,  and  lift  themselves  often 
just  at  their  termination  to  a  greater 
height  than  the  main  ridge  itself;  pro- 
montories then  join  on,  ^d  form  deep 
valleys  which  do  not  correspond  with  the 
general  system.  Thus  it  is  that,  when 
several  lines  of  mountains  cross  each  other, 
or  at  those  points  fi'om  which  they  branch 
out,  the  conception  of  a  small  band  or 
belt  is  completely  at  an  end,  and  gives 
place  to  mountain  and  water  lines  radiat- 
ing from  a  centre  in  the  form  of  a  star. 

From  this  it  follows,  and  it  will  strike 
those  who  have  examined  moimtain- 
masses  in  this  manner  the  more  forcibly, 
that  the  idea  of  a  systematic  disposition 
is  out  of  the  question,  and  that  to  adhere 
to  such  an  idea  as  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple for  our  measures  would  be  wholly 
impracticable.  There  is  still  one  im- 
portant point  to  notice  belonging  to  the 
province  of  practical  application. 

If  we  look  closely  at  mountain  warfare 
in  its  tactical  aspects,  it  is  evident  that 
these  are  of  two  principal  kinds,  the  first 
of  which  is  the  defence  of  steep  slopes, 
the  second  is  that  of  narrow  valleys. 
Now  this  last,  which  is  often,  indeed 
almost  generally,  highly  favourable  to 
the  action  of  the  defence,  is  not  very 
compatible  with  the  disposition  on  the 


principal  ridge,  for  the  occupation  of  the 
valley  itself  is  often  required  and  that  at 
its  outer  extremity  nearest  to  the  open 
country,  not  at  its  commencement,  be- 
cause there  its  sides  are  steeper.  Besides, 
this  defence  of  valleys  offers  a  means  of 
defending  mountainous  districts,  even 
when  the  ridge  itself  affords  no  position 
which  can  be  occupied ;  the  role  which  it 
performs  is,  therefore,  generally  greater 
in  proportion  as  the  masses  of  the  moun- 
tains are  higher  and  more  inaccessible. 

The  result  of  all  these  considerations 
is,  that  we  must  entirely  give  up  the  idea 
of  a  defensible  line  more  or  less  regular, 
and  coincident  with  one  of  the  geological 
lines,  and  must  look  upon  a  mountain 
range  as  merely  a  surface  intersected  and 
broken  with  inequalities  and  obstacles 
strewed  over  it  in  the  most  diversified 
manner,  the  features  of  which  we  must 
try  to  make  the  best  use  of  which  cir- 
cumstances permit ;  that  therefore,  al- 
though a  knowledge  of  the  geological 
features  of  the  ground  is  indispensable 
to  a  clear  conception  of  the  form  of 
mountain  masses,  it  is  of  little  value  in 
the  organisation  of  defensive  measures. 

Neither  in  the  war  of  the  Austrian 
Succession,  nor  in  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
nor  in  those  of  the  French  Bevolution, 
do  we  find  military  dispositions  which 
comprehended  a  whole  mountain  system, 
and  in  which  the  defence  was  systema- 
tised  in  accordance  with  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  that  system.  Nowhere  do  we 
find  armies  on  the  principal  ridges  always 
in  position  on  the  slopes.  Sometimes  at 
a  greater,  sometimes  at  a  lower  eleva- 
tion ;  sometimes  in  one  direction,  some- 
times in  another;  parallel,  at  right  angles, 
and  obliquely ;  with  and  against  the 
watercourse ;  in  lofty  mountains,  such 
as  the  Alps,  frequently  extended  along 
the  valleys ;  amongst  mountains  of  a 
inferior  class,  like  the  Sudetics  (and  this 
is  the  strangest  anomaly),  at  the  middle  of 
the  declivity,  as  it  sloped  towards  the  de- 
fender, therefore  with  the  principal  ridge 
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in  front,  like  the  position  in  whicli 
Frederick  the  Gbeat,  in  1762,  covered 
the  siege  of  Schwednitz,  with  the  ^*  hohe 
Eule  "  before  the  front  of  his  camp. 

The  celebrated  positions,  Schmotseifen 
and  Landshut,  in  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
are  for  the  most  part  in  the  bottoms  of 
valleys.  It  is  tike  same  with  the  posi- 
tion of  Feldkirch,  in  the  Yorarlsberg. 
In  the  campaigns  of  1799  and  1800,  the 
chief  posts,  both  of  the  French  and  Aus- 
trians,  were  always  quite  in  the  valleys, 
not  merely  across  them  so  as  to  close 
them,  but  also  parallel  with  them,  whilst 
the  ridges  were  either  not  occupied  at  all, 
or  merely  by  a  few  single  posts. 

The  crests  of  the  higher  Alps  in  par- 
ticular are  so  difficult  of  access,  and 
afford  so  little  space  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  troops,  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  place  any  considerable  bodies  of 
men  there.  Now  if  we  must  positively 
have  armies  in  mountains  to  keep  pos- 
session of  them,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
done  but  to  place  them  in  the  valleys. 
At  first  sight  this  appears  erroneous,  be- 
cause, in  accordance  with  the  prevalent 
theoretical  ideas,  it  will  be  said,  the 
heights  command  the  valleys.  But  that 
is  really  not  the  case.  Moimtain  ridges 
are  only  accessible  by  a  few  paths  and 
rude  tracks,  with  a  few  exceptions  only 
passable. for  infantry,  whilst  the  carriage 
roads  are  in  the  vaUeys.  The  enemy  can 
only  appear  there  at  certain  points  with 
infantry ;  but  in  these  mountain  masses 
the  distances  are  too  great  for  any  effec- 
tive fire  of  small  arms,  and  therefore  a 
position  in  the  valleys  is  less  dangerous 
than  it  appears.  At  the  same  time,  the 
valley  defence  is  exposed  to  another  great 
danger,  that  of  being  cut  off.  The  enemy 
can,  it  is  true,  only  descend  into  the  val- 
ley with  infantry,  at  certain  points,  slowly 
and  with  great  exertion;  he  cannot, 
therefore,  take  us  by  surprise ;  but  none 
of  the  positions  we  have  in  the  valley 
defend  the  outlets  of  such  paths  into  the 
valley.    The  enemy  can,  therefore,  bring 


down  large  masses  gradually,  then  spread 
out,  and  burst  through  the  thin  and  front 
that  moment  weak  iLie,  which,  perhaps, 
has  nothing  more  for  its  protection  than 
the  rocky  bed  of  a  shallow  mountain* 
stream.  But  now  retreat,  which  must 
always  be  made  piecemeal  in  a  valley, 
until  the  outlet  from  the  mountains  is 
reached,  is  impossible  for  many  parts  of 
the  line  of  troops ;  and  that  was  the 
reason  that  the  Austrians  in  Switzerland 
almost  always  lost  a  third,  or  a  half  "of 
their  troops  taken  prisoners.—- 

Now  a  few  words  on  the  usual  way  of 
dividing  troops  in  such  a  method  of 
defence. 

Each  of  the  subordinate  positions  is  in 
relation  with  a  position  taken  up  by  the 
principal  body  of  troops,  more  or  less  in 
the  centre  of  the  whole  line,  on  the  prin- 
cipal road  of  approach.  From  this  cen- 
tral position,  other  corps  are  detached 
right  and  left  to  occupy  the  most  impor- 
tant points  of  approach,  and  thus  the 
whole  is  disposed  in  a  line,  as  it  were,  of 
three,  four,  five,  six  posts,  &c.  How  far 
this  fraotioning  and  extension  of  the  line 
shall  be  carried,  must  depend  on  the  re« 
quirements  of  each  individual  case.  An 
extent  of  a  couple  of  marches,  that  is,  six 
to  eight  miles  is  of  moderate  length,  and 
we  have  seen  it  carried  as  far  as  twenty 
or  thirty  miles. 

Between  each  of  these  separate  posts^ 
which  are  one  or  two  leagues  from  each 
other,  there  will  probably  be  some  ap- 
proaches of  inferior  import&nce,  to  whidi 
afterwards  attention  must  be  directed. 
Some  very  good  posts  for  a  couple  of 
battalions  each  are  selected,  which  form 
a  good  connection  between  the  chief 
postis,  and  they  are  occupied.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  distribution  of  the  force 
may  be  carried  still  farther,  and  go  down 
to  posts  occupied  only  by  single  com- 
panies and  squadrons ;  and  this  has  often 
happened.  There  are,  therefore,  in  this 
no  general  limits  to  the  extent  of  frac- 
tioning.  On  the  other  hand,  the  strength 
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of  eaoh  post  must  depend  on  the  strength 
of  the  whole ;  and  therefore  we  can  say 
nothing  as  to  the  possible  or  natural 
degree  which  should  be  observed  with 
regard  to  the  strength  of  the  principal 
posts.  We  shall  only  append,  as  a  guide, 
some  maxims  which  are  drawn  from  ex- 
perience and  the  nature  of  the  case. 

1.  The  more  lofty  and  inaccessible  the 
mountains  are,  so  much  the  further  this 
separation  of  divisions  of  the  force  not 
only  may  be,  hut  also  must  be^  carried ; 
for  the  less  any  portion  of  a  country  can 
be  kept  secure  by  combinations  dependent 
on  the  movement  of  troops,  so  much  the 
more  must  the  security  be  obtained  by 
direct  covering.  The  defence  of  the 
Alps  requires  a  much  greater  division  of 
force,  and  therefore  approaches  nearer  to 
the  cordon  system,  than  the  defence  of  the 
Vosges  or  the  Oiant  mountains. 

2.  Hitherto,  wherever  defence  of 
mountains  has  taken  place,  such  a  divi- 
sion of  the  force  employed  has  been  made 
that  the  chief  posts  have  generally 
consisted  of  only  one  line  of  infantry,  and 
in  a  second  line,  some  squadrons  of 
cavalry ;  at  all  events,  only  the  chief  post 
established  in  the  centre  has  perhaps  had 
some  battalions  in  a  second  line. 


3.  A  strategic  reserve,  to  reinforce  wij 
point  attacked,  has  very  seldom  been 
kept  in  rear,  because  the  extension  of 
front  made  the  line  feel  too  weak  already 
in  all  parts.  On  this  account  the  support 
which  a  post  attacked  has  received,  has 
generally  been  furnished  from  other  posts 
in  the  line  not  themselves  attacked. 

4.  Even  when  the  division  of  the  forces 
has  been  relatively  moderate,  and  the 
strength  of  each  single  post  considerable, 
the  principal  resistance  has  been  always 
confined  to  a  local  defence ;  and  If  once 
the  enemy  succeeded  in  wresting  a  post, 
it  has  been  impossible  to  recover  it  by 
any  supports  afterwards  arriving. 

How  much,  according  to  this,  may  be 
expected  from  mountain  defence,  in  what 
causes  this  means  may  be  used,  how  far 
we  can  and  may  go  in  the  extension  and 
fractioning  of  the  forces — these  are  all 
questions  which  theory  must  leave  to  the 
tact  of  the  general.  It  is  enough  if  it 
tells  him  what  these  means  really  are, 
and  what  role  they  can  perform  in  the 
active  operations  of  the  army. 

A  general  who  allows  himself  to  be 
beaten  in  an  extended  mountain  position 
deserves  to  be  brought  before  a  court 
martial. 


CHAPTER   XVIIL 


DEFENCE  OF  STREAMS  AND  RIVERS. 


Stheaics  and  large  rivers,  in  so  far  as  we 
speak  of  their  defence,  belong,  like 
mountains,  to  the  category  of  strategic 
barriers.  But  they  differ  from  mountains 
in  two  respects.  The  one  concerns  their 
relative,  the  other  their  absolute  defence. 
Like  mountains,  they  strengthen  the 
relative  defence ;  but  one  of  their  pecu- 


liarities is,  that  they  are  like  implements 
of  hard  and  brittle  metal,  they  either 
stand  every  blow  without  bending,  or  their 
defence  breaks  and  then  ends  altogether. 
If  the  river  is  very  large,  and  the  other 
conditions  are  favourable,  then  the  pas- 
sage may  be  absolutely  impossible.  But 
if  the  defence  of  any  river  is  forced  at  one 
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point,  then  there  cannot  be,  as  in  moun- 
tain warfare,  a  persistent  defence  after- 
wards; the  affair  is  finished  with  that 
one  act,  unless  that  the  river  itself  runs 
between  moiintains. 

The  other  peculiarity  of  rivers  in  re- 
lation to  war  is,  that  in  many  cases  they 
admit  of  very  good,  and  in  general  of 
better  combinations  than  mountains  for 
a  decisive  battle. 

Both  again  have  this  property  in  com- 
mon, that  they  are  dangerous  and  seduc- 
tive objects  which  have  often  led  to  false 
measures,  and  placed  generals  in  awk- 
ward situations.  We  shall  notice  these 
results  in  examining  more  closely  the 
defence  of  rivers. 

Although  history  is  rather  bare  in  ex^ 
amples  of  rivers  defended  with  success, 
and  therefore  the  opinion  is  justified  that 
rivers  and  streams  are  no  such  formida- 
ble barriers  as  was  once  supposed,  when 
an  absolute  defensive  system  seized  all 
means  of  strengthening  itself  which  the 
coimtry  offered,  still  the  infiuence  which 
they  exercise  to  the  advantage  of  the 
battle,  as  well  as  of  the  defence  of  a 
country,  cannot  be  denied. 

In  order  to  look  over  the  subject  in  a 
connected  form,  we  shall  specify  the  dif- 
ferent points  of  view  from  which  we 
propose  to  examine  it 

First  and  foremost,  the  strategic  results 
which  streams  and  rivers  produce  through 
their  defence,  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  influence  which  they  have  on  the 
defence  of  a  country,  even  when  not 
themselves  specially  defended. 

Further,  &e  defence  itself  may  take 
three  different  forms  :— 

1.  An  absolute  defence  with  the  main 
body. 

2.  A  mere  demonstration  of  resistance. 
8.  A  relative  resistance  by  subordinate 

bodies  of  troops,  such  as  outposts,  cover- 
ing lines,  flanking  corps,  etc. 

Lastly,  we  must  distinguish  three 
different  degrees  or  kinds  of  defence,  in 
each  of  its  forms,  namely — 


1.  A  direct  defence  by  opposing  the 
passage. 

2.  A  rather  indirect  one,  by  which  the 
river  and  its  valley  are  only  used  as  a 
means  towards  a  better  combination  for 
the  battle. 

3.  A  completely  direct  one,  by  holding 
an  unassailable  position  on  the  enemy's 
side  of  the  river. 

We  shall  subdivide  our  observations,  in 
conformity  with  these  three  degrees,  and 
after  we  have  made  ourselves  acquainted 
with  each  of  them  in  its  relation  to  the  first, 
which  is  the  most  important  of  the  forms, 
we  shall  then  proceed  to  do  the  same  in 
respect  to  their  relations  to  the  other  two. 
Therefore,  first,  the  direct  defence,  that 
is,  such  a  defence  as  is  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  the  enemy's  army  itself. 

This  can  only  come  into  the  question 
in  relation  to  large  rivers,  that  is,  great 
bodies  of  water. 

The  combinations  of  space,  time,  and 
force,  which  require  to  be  looked  into 
as  elements  of  this  theory  of.  defence, 
make  the  subject  somewhat  compli- 
cated, so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  gain  a  sure 
point  from  which  to  commence.  The 
following  is  the  result  at  which  every  one 
will  arrive  on  full  consideration. 

The  time  required  to  build  a  bridge 
determines  the  distance  from  each  other  at 
which  the  corps  charged  with  the  defence 
of  the  river  should  be  posted.  If  we  divide 
the  whole  length  of  the  line  of  defence 
by  this  distance,  we  get  the  number  of 
corps  required  for  the  defence ;  if  with 
that  number  we  divide  the  mass  of  troops 
disposable,  wo  shall  get  the  strength  of 
each  corps.  If  we  now  compare  the 
strong^  of  each  single  corps  with  the 
number  of  troops  which  the  enemy,  by 
using  all  the  means  in  his  power,  can 
pass  over  during  the  construction  of  his 
bridge,  we  shall  be  able  to  judge  how 
far  we  can  expect  a  successful  resistance. 
For  we  can  only  assume  the  forcing  of 
the  passage  to  be  impossible  when  the 
defender  is  able  to  attack  the  troops 
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passed  over  with  a  considerable  numerical 
euperiorityt  say  ths  double,  before  the 
bridge  is  completed.  An  illastratioii  will 
make  this  plain. 

If  the  enemy  requires  twenty«four 
hours  for  the  construction  of  a  bridge, 
and  if  he  can  by  other  means  only  pass 
over  20,000  men  in  those  twenty-four 
hours,  whilst  the  defender  within  twelve 
hours  can  appear  at  any  point  whatever 
with  20,000  men,  in  such  case  the  passage 
cannot  be  forced ;  for  the  defender  will 
arrive  when  the  enemy  engaged  iu  crossing 
has  only  passed  over  the  half  of  20,000. 
Now  as  in  twelve  hours,  the  time  for 
conveying  intelligence  included,  we  can 
march  four  miles,  therefore  every  eight 
miles  20,000  men  would  be  required, 
which  would  make  60,000  for  the  defence 
of  a  length  of  twenty-four  miles  of  river. 
These  would  be  sufficient  for  the  appear- 
ance of  20,000  men  at  any  point,  even  if 
the  enemy  attempted  the  passage,  at 
two  points  at  the  same  time ;  if  at  only 
one  point  twice  20,000  could  be  brought 
to  oppose  him  at  that  single  point. 

Here,  then,  there  are  three  circum- 
stances exercising  a  decisive  influence : 
(1)  the  breadth  of  the  river;  (2)  the 
means  of  passage,  for  the  two  determine 
both  the  dme  required  to  construct  the 
bridge,  and  the  number  of  troops  that 
can  cross  during  the  time  the  bridge  is 
being  built;  (3)  the  strength  of  the 
defender's  army.  The  strength  of  the 
enemy's  force  itself  does  not  as  yet 
come  into  consideration.  According  to 
this  theory  we  may  say  that  there  is  a 
point  at  which  the  possibility  of  crossing 
completely  stops,  and  that  no  numerical 
superiority  on  the  part  of  the  enemy 
would  enable  him  to  force  a  passage. 

This  is  the  simple  theory  of  the  direct 
defence  of  a  river,  that  is,  of  a  defence 
intended  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
finishing  his  bridge  and  from  making 
the  passage  itself;  in  this  there  is  as 
yet  no  notice  taken  of  the  effect  of 
demonstrations    which   the  enemy  may 


use.  We  shall  now  bring  into  consider- 
ation particulars  in  detail,  and  measures 
requisite  for  such  a  defence. 

Settiog  aside,  in  the  first  placa^  geo- 
graphical peculiarities,  we  have  only 
to  say  that  the  corps  as  proposed  by 
the  present  theory,  must  be  posted  dose 
to  the  river,  and  each  corps  in  itself 
concentrated.  It  must  be  close  to  the 
river,  because  every  position  further  back 
lengthens  unnecessarily  and  uselessly 
the  distance  to  be  gone  over  to  any  point 
menaced ;  for  as  the  waters  of  the  river- 
give  security  against  any  important 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  a 
reserve  in  rear  is  not  required,  as  it  is 
for  an  ordinary  line  of  defence,  where 
there  is  no  river  in  front.  Besides,  the 
roads  running  parallel  to  and  near  a 
river  up  and  down,  are  generally  better 
than  transverse  roads  from  the  interior 
leading  to  any  particular  points  on  the 
river.  Lastly,  the  river  is  unquestion- 
ably better  watched  by  corps  thus  placed 
than  by  a  mere  chain  of  posts,  more 
particularly  as  the  commanders  are  all 
close  -at  hand. — Each  of  these  corps  must 
be  concentrated  in  itself,  because  other- 
wise all  the  calculation  as  to  time  would 
require  alteration.  He  who  knows  the 
loss  of  time  in  effecting  a  concentration, 
will  easily  comprehend  that  just  in  this 
concentrated  position  lies  the  great  effi- 
cacy of  the  defence.  No  doubt,  at 
first  sight,  it  is  very  tempting  to  make 
the  crossing,  even  in  boats,  impossible 
for  the  enemy  by  a  line  of  posts; 
but  with  a  few  exceptions  of  points, 
specially  favourable  for  crossing,  such 
a  measure  would  be  extremely  preju- 
dicial. To  say  nothing  of  the  objection 
that  the  enemy  can  generally  drive  off 
such  a  post  by  bringing  a  superior  force 
to  bear  on  it  from  the  opposite  side, 
it  is,  Eis  a  rule,  a  waste  of  strength,  that 
is  to  say,  the  most  that  can  be  obtained 
by  any  such  post,  is  to  compel  the  enemy 
to  choose  another  point  of  passage.  If, 
therefore,  we  are  not  so  strong  that  we 
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can  treat  and  defend  the  river  like  a 
ditch  of  a  fortress,  a  case  for  which-  no 
new  precept  is  required,  such  a  method 
of  diwctly  defen<£big  the  bank  of  a  river 
leads  necessarily  away  from  the  proposed 
objiact.  Besides  these  general  principles 
for  positions,  we  have  to  consider — first, 
the  examination  of  the  special  peculiar- 
ities of  the  river;  second,  the  removal 
of  all  means  of  passage ;  third,  the 
iaduence  of  any  fortresses  situated  on 
the  river. 

A  nver,  considered  as  a  line  of  defence, 
must  have  at  the  extremities  of  the  line, 
right  and  left,^om^  d'appui,  such  as,  for 
instance,  the  sea,  or  a  neutral  territory ; 
or  there  must  be  other  causes  which  make 
it  impracticable  for  the  enemy  to  turn  the 
line  of  defence  by  crossing  beyond  its 
extremities.  Now,  as  neither  such  fiank 
supports  nor  such  impediments  are  to  be 
found,  unless  at  considerable  distances, 
we  see  at  once  that  the  defence  of  a  river 
must  embrace  a  considerable  portion  of 
its  length,  and  that,  therefore,  the  possi- 
bility of  a  defence  by  placing  a  large  body 
of  troops  behind  a  relatively  short  length 
of  the  river  vanishes  from  the  class  of  pos- 
sible facts  (to  which  we  must  always  con- 
fine ourselves).  We  say  a  relatively  short 
length  of  the  river,  by  which  we  mean  a 
length  which  does  not  very  much  exceed 
that  which  the  same  number  of  troops 
would  usually  occupy  on  an  ordinary 
position  in  line  without  a  river.  Such 
cases,  we  say,  do  not  occur,  and  every 
direct  defence  of  a  river  always  becomes 
a  kind  of  cordon  system,  at  least  as  far 
as  regards  the  extension  of  the  troops, 
and  therefore  is  not  at  all  adapted  to  op- 
pose a  turning  movement  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy  in  the  same  manner  which  is 
natural  to  an  army  in  a  concentrated 
position.  Where,  therefore,  such  turning 
movement  is  possible,  the  direct  defence 
of  the  river,  however  promising  its  results 
in  other  respects,  is  a  measure  in  the 
highest  degree  dangerous. 

Now,   as  regards  the  portion  of  the 


Tifer  between  its  extreme  points,  of  course 
we  may  suppose  that  aU  points  within 
that  portion  are  not  equally  well  suited 
for  crossing.  This  subject  admits  of 
being  somewhat  more  precisely  deter- 
mined in  the  abstract,  but  not  positively 
fixed,  for  the  very  smallest  local  pecu- 
liarity often  decides  more  than  all  which 
looks  great  and  important  in  books. 
Besides,  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  lay 
down  any  rules  on  this  subject,  for  the 
appearance  of  the  river,  and  the  infor- 
mation to  be  obtained  from  those  resid* 
ing  near  it,  will  always  amply  suffice, 
without  referring  back  to  books. 

As  matters  of  detail,  we  may  observe 
that  roads  leading  down  upon  a  river,  its 
affluents,  the  g^eat  towns  through  which 
it  passes,  and  lastly  above  aU,  its  islands, 
generally  favour  a  passage  the  most; 
that  on  the  other  hand,  the  elevation  of 
one  bank  over  another,  and  the  bend  in 
the  course  of  the  river  at  the  point  of 
passage,  which  usually  act  such  a  pro- 
minent role  in  books,  are  seldom  of  any 
consequence.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that 
the  presumed  influence  of  these  two  things 
rests  on  the  limited  idea  of  an  absolute 
defence  of  the  river  bank — a  case  which 
seldom  or  never  happens  in  connection 
with  great  rivers. 

Now,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of 
the  circumstances  which  make  it  easier 
to  cross  a  river  at  particular  points,  they 
must  have  an  influence  on  £b.e  position 
of  the  troops,  and  modify  the  general 
geometrical  law ;  but  it  is  not  advisable 
to  deviate  too  far  from  that  law,  relying 
on  the  difficulties  of  the  passage  at  many 
points.  The  enemy  would  choose  exactly 
those  spots  which  are  the  least  favour- 
able by  nature  for  crossing,  if  he  knew 
that  these  are  the  points  where  there  is 
the  least  likelihood  of  meeting  us. 

In  any  case  the  strongest  possible 
occupation  of  islands  is  a  measure  to  be 
recommended,  because  a  serious  attack 
on  an  island  indicates  in  the  surest  way 
the  intended  point  of  passage. 
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As  the  corps  stationed  dose  to  a  river 
must  be  able  to  move  either  up  or  down 
along  its  banks  according  as  circum- 
stances require,  therefore  if  there  is 
no  road  parallel  to  the  river,  one  of  the 
most  essential  preparatory  measures  for 
the  defence  of  the  river  is  to  put  the 
nearest  small  roads  running  in  a  parallel 
direction  into  suitable  order,  and  to  con- 
struct such  short  roads  of  connection  as 
may  be  necessary. 

The  second  point  on  which  we  have 
to  speak,  is  the  removal  of  the  means  of 
crossing. — On  the  river  itself  the  thing 
is  no  easy  matter,  at  least  requires  con- 
siderable time ;  but  on  the  affluents  which 
fall  into  the  river,  particularly  those  on 
the  enemy's  side,  the  difficulties  are  al- 
most insurmountable,  as  these  branch 
rivers  are  generally  already  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  For  that  reason  it  is  im- 
portant to  close  the  mouths  of  such 
rivers  by  fortifications. 

As  the  equipment  for  crossing  rivers 
which  an  enemy  brings  with  him,  that 
is  his  pontoons,  are  rarely  sufficient  for 
the  passage  of  great  rivers,  much  depends 
on  the  means  to  be  found  on  the  river 
itself,  its  affluents,  and  in  the  great 
towns  adjacent,  and  lastly,  on  the  timber 
for  building  boats  and  rafts  in  forests 
near  the  river.  There  are  cases  in 
which  all  these  circumstances  are  so 
unfavourable,  that  the  crossing  of  a 
river  is  hy  that  means  almost  an  im- 
possibility. 

Lastly,  the  fortresses,  which  lie  on 
both  sides,  or  on  the  enemy's  side  of  the 
river,  serve  both  to  prevent  any  crossing 
at  any  points  near  them,  up  or  down  the 
river,  and  as  a  means  of  closing  the 
mouths  of  affluents,  as  well  as  to  receive 
immediately  all  craft  or  boats  which  may 
be  seijsed. 

80  much  as  to  the  direct  defence  of  a 
river,  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  one 
containing  a  great  volume  of  water.  If 
a  deep  valley  with  precipitous  sides  or 
marshy  banks,  are  added  to  the  barrier 


of  the  river  itself,  then  U^e  difficulty  of 
ptussing  and  the  strength  of  the  defence 
are  certainly  increased;  but  the 'Volume 
of  water  is  not  made  up  for  by  such 
obstacles,  for  they  constitute  no  absolute 
severance  of  the  country,  which  is  an 
indispensahk  condition  of  direct  defence. 

If  we  are  asked  what  role  such  a  direct 
river  defence  can  play  in  the  strategic 
plan  of  the  campaign,  we  must  admit 
that  it  can  never  lead  to  a  decisive  vic- 
tory, partly  because  the  object  is  not  tp 
let  the  enemy  pass  over  to  our  side  at 
aU,  or  to  crush  the  fbrst  mass  of  any  size  » 
which  passes;  partly  because  the  river 
prevents  our  being  able  to  convert  the 
advantages  gained  into  a  decisive  victory 
by  sallying  forth  in  force. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  defence  of  a 
river  in  this  way  may  produce  a  great 
gain  of  time,  which  is  generally  aU  im- 
portant for  the  defensive.  The  collecting 
the  means  of  crossing,  takes  up  often 
much  time ;  if  several  attempts  fail  a  good 
deal  more  time  is  gained.  If  the  enemy, 
on  account  of  the  river,  gives  his  forces 
an  entirely  different  direction,  then  still 
further  advantages  may  be  gained  by 
that  means.  Lasdy,  whenever  the  enemy 
is  not  in  downright  earnest  about  advan- 
cing, a  river  will  occasion  a  stoppage  in 
his  movements  and  thereby  afford  a 
durable  protection  to  the  country. 

A  direct  defence  of  a  river,  therefore, 
when  the  masses  of  troops  engaged  are 
considerable,  the  river  large,  and  other 
circumstances  favourable,  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  very  good  defensive  means, 
and  may  yield  results  to  which  com- 
manders in  modem  times  (influenced 
only  by  the  thought  of  unfortunate  at- 
tempts to  defend  rivers,  which  failed  from 
insufficient  means),  have  paid  too  little 
attention.  For  if,  in  accordance  with 
the  supposition  just  made  (which  may 
easily  be  realised  in  connection  witi^ 
such  rivers  as  the  Bhine  or  the  Danube), 
an  efficient  defence  of  24  miles  of  river 
is  possible  by  60,000  men  in  face  of  a 
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very  coneiderablj  superior  force,  we  may 
weU  say  that  such  a  result  deserves  con- 
sideration. 

We  say,  in  opposition  to  a  considerahlf 
superior  forcdy  and  must  again  recur  to 
that  point.  According  to  the  theory  we 
have  propounded,  all  depends  on  the 
means  of  crossing,  and  nothing  on  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  force  seeking  to 
cross,  always  supposing  it  is  not  less  than 
the  force  which  defends  the  river.  This 
appears  very  extraordinary,  and  yet  it  is 
true.  But  we  must  take  care  not  to  for- 
get that  most  defences  of  rivers,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  the  whole,  have  no 
absolute  points  cTappui,  therefore,  may 
be  turned,  and  this  turning  movement 
will  be  very  much  easier  if  the  enemy 
has  very  superior  numbers. 

If  now  we  reflect  that  such  a  direct 
defence  of  a  river,  even  if  overcome  by 
the  enemy,  is  by  no  means  to  be  com- 
pared to  a  lost  battle,  and  can  still  less 
lead  to  a  complete  defeat,  since  only  a 
part  of  our  force  has  been  engaged,  and 
the  enemy,  detained  by  the  tedious  cros- 
sing over  of  his  troops  on  a  single  bridge, 
cannot  immediately  follow  up  his  victory, 
we  shall  be  the  less  disposed  to'  despise 
this  means  of  defence. 

In  all  the  practical  affairs  of  human 
life  it  is  important  to  hit  the  right  point ; 
and  so  also,  in  the  defence  of  a  river,  it 
makes  a  great  difference  whether  we 
rightly  appreciate  our  situation  in  all  its 
relations;  an  apparently  insignificant 
circumstance  may  essentially  alter  the 
case,  and  make  a  measure  which  is  wise 
and  effective  in  one  instance,  a  disastrous 
mistake  in  another.  This  difficulty  of 
forming  a  right  judgment  and  of  avoiding 
the  notion  that  "a  river  is  a  river"  is 
perhaps  greater  here  than  anywhere  else, 
therefore  we  must  especially  guard 
against  false  applications  and  interpreta- 
tions; but  having  done  so,  we  have 
also  no  hesitation  in  plainly  declaring 
that  we  do  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  listen  to  the  cry  of  those  who,  under 


the  influence  of  some  vague  feeling,  and 
without  any  fixed  idea,  expect  everything 
from  attack  and  movement,  and  think 
they  see  the  most  true  picture  of  war  in 
a  hussar  at  full  gallop  brandishing  his 
Bword  over  his  head. 

8uch  ideas  and  feelings  are  not  always 
all  that  is  required  (we  shall  only  instance 
here  the  once  famous  dictator  Wedel,  at 
Zullichau,  in  1759)  ;  but  the  worst  of  all 
is  that  they  are  seldom  durable,  and  they 
forsake  the  general  at  the  last  moment 
if  great  complex  cases  branching  out 
into  a  thousand  relations  bear  heavily 
upon  him. 

We  therefore  believe  that  a  direct 
defence  of  a  river  with  large  bodies  of 
troops,  under  favourable  conditions,  can 
lead  to  successful  results  if  we  content 
ourselves  with  a  moderate  negative: 
but  this  does  not^  hold  good  in  the  case 
of  smaller  masses.  Although  60,000 
men  on  a  certain  length  of  river  could 
prevent  an  army  of  100,000  or  more  from 
passing,  a  corps  of  10,000  on  the  same 
length  would  not  be  able  to  oppose  the 
passage  of  a  corps  of  10,000  men,  indeed, 
probably,  not  of  one  half  that  strength 
if  such  a  body  chose  to  run  the  risk  of 
placing  itself  on  the  same  side  of  the 
river  with  an  enemy  so  much  superior  in 
numbers.  The  case  is  clear,  as  the  means 
of  passing  do  not  alter. 

We  have  as  yet  said  little  about  feints 
or  demonstrations  of  crossing,  as  they  do 
not  essentially  come  into  consideration 
in  the  direct  defence  of  a  river,  for  partly 
such  defence  is  not  a  question  of  concen- 
tration of  the  army  at  one  point,  but 
each  corps  has  the  defence  of  a  portion 
of  the  river  distinctly  i^otted  to  it|| 
partly  such  simulated  intentions  of  cross-, 
ing  are  also  very  difficult  under  the  cir- 
cumstances we  have  supposed.  If,  for 
instance,  the  means  of  crossing  in  them* 
selves  are  already  limited,  that  is,  not  in 
such  abundance  as  the  assailant  must 
desire  to  ensure  the  success  of  his  under- 
taking, he  will  then  hardly  be  able  or 
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willing  to  apply  a  large  share  to  a  mere 
demonstration  :  at  all  events  the  mass  of 
troops  to  be  passed  over  at  the  true  point 
of  crossing  must  be  so  much  the  less,  and 
the  defender  gains  again  in  time  what 
through  uncertainty  he  may  have  lost. 

This  direct  defence,  as  a  rule,  seems 
only  suitable  to  large  rivers,  and  on  the 
last  half  of  their  course. 

The  second  form  of  defence  is  suitable 
for  smaller  rivers  with  deep  valleys,  often 
also  for  very  unimportant  ones.  It  con* 
sists  in  a  position  taken  up  further  back 
from  the  river  at  such  a  distance  that 
the  enemy's  army  may  either  be  caught 
in  detail  after  the  passage  (if  it  passes 
at  several  points  at  the  same  time)  or  if 
the  passage  is  made  by  the  whole  at  one 
point,  then  near  the  river,  hemmed  in 
upon  one  bridge  and  road.  An  army 
with  the  rear  pressed  close  against  a 
river  or  a  deep  valley,  and  confined  to 
one  line  of  retreat,  is  in  a  most  disadvan- 
tageous position  for  battle ;  in  the  making 
proper  use  of  this  circumstance,  consists 
precisely  the  most  efficacious  defence  of 
rivers  of  moderate  size,  and  running  in 
deep  valleys. 

The  disposition  of  an  army  in  large 
corps  close  to  a  river  which  we  consider 
the  best  in  a  direct  defence,  supposes  that 
the  enemy  cannot  pass  the  river  unex- 
pectedly and  in  great  force,  because 
otherwise,  by  making  such  a  disposition, 
there  would  be  great  danger  of  being 
beaten  in  detail.  If,  therefore,  the  cir- 
cumstances which  favour  the  defence  are 
not  sufficiently  advantageous,  if  the 
enemy  has  already  in  hand  ample  means 
of  crossing,  if  the  river  has  many  islands 
or  fords,  if  it  is  not  broad  enough,  if  we 
are  too  weak,  etc.,  etc.,  then  the  idea  of 
that  method  may  be  dismissed:  the 
troops  for  the  more  secure  connection 
with  each  other  must  be  drawn  back 
a  little  from  the  river,  and  all  that  then 
remains  to  do  is  to  ensure  the  most  rapid 
concentration  possible  upon  that  point 
where  the  enemy  attempts  to  cross,  so  as 


to  be  able  to  attack  hin^.  before  he  has 
gained  so  much  ground  that  he  has  the 
command  of  several  passages,  tn  the 
present  case  the  river  or  its  vaHey  must 
De  watched  and  partially  defended  by  a 
chain  of  outposts  whilst  the  army  is  dis- 
posed in  several  corps  at  suitable  points 
and  at  a  certedn  distance  (usually  a  few 
leagues)  from  the  river. 

The  most  difficult  point  lies  here  in 
the  passage  through  the  narrow  way 
formed  by  the  river  and  its  valley.  It  is 
not  now  only  the  volume  of  water  in  the 
river  with  which  we  are  concerned,  but 
the  whole  of  the  defile,  and,  as  a  rule, 
a  deep  rocky  valley  is  a  greater  impedi- 
ment to  pass  than  a  river  of  considerable 
breadth.  The  difficulty  of  the  march  of 
a  large  body  of  troops  through  a  long 
defile  is  in  reality  much  greater  than 
appears  at  first  consideration.  The  time 
reqidred  is  very  considerable ;  and  the 
danger  that  the  enemy  during  the  march 
may  make  himself  master  of  the  sur- 
rounding heights  must  cause  disquietude. 
If  the  troops  in  front  advance  too  far, 
they  encounter  the  enemy  too  soon,  and 
are  in  danger  of  being  overpowered ;  if 
they  remain  near  the  point  of  passage 
then  they  fight  in  the  worst  situation. 
The  passage  across  such  an  obstacle  of 
ground  with  a  view  to  measure  strength 
with  the  enemy  on  the  opposite  side  is, 
therefore,  a  bold  imdertaking,  or  it  im- 
plies very  superior  numbers  and  great 
confidence  in  the  commander. 

Such  a  defensive  line  cannot  certainly 
be  extended  to  such  a  length  as  in  the 
direct  defence  of  a  great  river,  for  it  is 
intended  to  fight  with  the  whole  force 
united,  and  the  passages,  however  difficult, 
cannot  be  compared  in  that  respect  with 
those  over  a  large  river ;  it  is,  ^erefore, 
much  easier  for  the  enemy  to  make  a 
turning  movement  against  us.  But  at  the 
same  time,  such  a  movement  carries  him 
out  of  his  natural  direction  (for  we  sup- 
pose, as  is  plain  in  itself,  that  the  val- 
ley crosses  that  direction  at  about  right 
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angles),  and  tlie  disadrantageons  efiEect 
of  a  confined  line  of  retreat  onlj  disap- 
pears  gradually,  not  at  once,  so  that  the 
defender  will  still  always  have  some  ad- 
vantage oyer  the  advancing  foe,  although 
the  latter  is  not  caught  exactly  at  the 
crisis  of  the  passage,  but  by  the  detour 
he  makes  is  enabled  to  get  a  little  more 
room  to  move. 

As  we  are  not  speaking  of  rivers  in 
connection  only  with  the  mass  of  their 
waters,  but  have  rather  more  in  view 
the  deep  cleft  or  channel  formed  by  their 
valleys,  we  must  explain  that  under  the 
term  we  do  not  mean  any  regular  moxm- 
tain  gorge,  because  then  aU  that  has 
been  said  about  mountains  would  be 
applicable.  But,  as  every  one  knows, 
there  are  many  level  districts  where  the 
channels  of  even  the  smallest  streams 
have  deep  and  precipitous  sides ;  and, 
besides  these,  such  as  have  marshy 
banks,  or  whose  banks  are  otherwise 
diificidt  of  approachi  belong  to  the  same 
class. 

Under  these  conditions,  therefore,  an 
army  on  the  defensive,  posted  behind  a 
large  river  or  deep  valley  with  steep 
sides,  is  in  a  very  excellent  position,  and 
this  sort  of  river  defence  is  a  strategic 
measure  of  the  best  kind. 

Its  defect  (the  point  on  which  the 
defender  is  very  apt  to  err)  is  the  over- 
extension of  the  defending  force.  It  is 
so  natural  in  such  a  case  to  be  drawn  on 
from  one  point  of  passage  to  another, 
and  to  miss  the  right  point  where  we 
ought  to  stop ;  but  then,  if  we  do  not 
succeed  in  fighting  with  the  whole  army 
united,  we  miss  the  intended  effect;  a 
defeat  in  battle,  the  necessity  of  retreat, 
confusion  in  many  ways  and  losses  re- 
duce the  army  nearly  to  ruin,  even  al- 
though the  resistance  has  not  been  pushed 
to  an  extremity. 

In  saying  that  the  defensive,  under  the 
above  conditions,  shotdd  not  extend  his 
forces  widely,  that  he  should  be  in  any 
case  able  to  assemble  all  his  forces  on  the 


evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  enemy 
passes,  enough  is  said,  and  it  may  stand 
in  place  of  all  combinations  of  time, 
power,  and  space,  things  which,  in  this 
case,  must  depend  on  many  local  points. 

The  battle  to  which  these  circumstances 
lead  must  have  a  special  character — ^that 
of  the  greatest  impetuosity  on  the  side  of 
the  defender.  The  feigned  passages  by 
which  the  enemy  will  keep  him  for  some 
time  in  uncertainty — will,  in  general  pre- 
vent his  discovering  the  real  point  of 
crossing  a  moment  too  soon.  The  pecu- 
liar advantages  of  the  situation  of  the 
defender  consist  in  the  disadvantageous 
situation  of  the  enemy's  corps  just  imme- 
diately in  his  front ;  if  other  corps,  hav- 
ing passed  at  other  points,  menace  his 
flank,  he  cannot,  as  in  a  defensive  battle, 
counteract  such  movements  by  vigorous 
blows  from  his  rear,  for  that  would  be  to 
sacrifice  the  above-mentioned  advantage 
of  his  situation ;  he  must,  therefore,  de- 
cide the  affair  in  his  front  before  such 
other  corps  can  arrive  and  become  dan- 
gerous, that  is,  he  must  attack  what  he 
has  before  him  as  swiftly  and  vigorously 
as  possible,  and  decide  eJl  by  its  defeat. 

But  the  object  of  this  form  of  river 
defence  can  never  be  the  repidse  of  a 
very  greatly  superior  force,  as  is  conceiv- 
able in  the  direct  defence  of  a  large  river; 
for  as  a  rule  we  have  really  to  deal  witli 
the  bulk  of  the  enemy's  force,  and  al- 
though we  do  so  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, still  it  is  easy  to  see  the  relation 
between  the  forces  must  soon  be  felt. 

This  is  the  nature  of  the  defence  of 
rivers  of  a  moderate  size  and  deep  val- 
leys when  the  principal  masses  of  the 
armies  are  concerned,  for  in  respect  to 
them  the  considerable  resistance  which 
can  be  offered  on  the  ridges  or  scarps  of 
the  valley  stands  no  comparison  with  the 
disadvantages  of  a  scattered  position,  and 
to  them  a  decisive  victory  is  a  matter  of 
necessity.  But  if  nothing  more  is  wanted 
but  the  reinforcement  of  a  secondary  line 
of  defence  which  is  intended  to  hold  out 
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for  a  short  tune,  and  wMch  can  calculate 
on  support,  then  certainly  a  direct  defence 
of  the  scarps  of  the  vaUej,  or  even  of  the 
river  bank,  may  be  made ;  and  although 
the  same  advantages  are  not  to  be  ex- 
pected here  as  in  mountain  positions,  still 
the  resistance  will  always  last  longer 
than  in  an  ordinary  country.  Only  one 
circumstance  makes  this  measure  very 
dangerous,  if  not  impossible :  it  is  when 
the  river  has  many  windings  and  sharp 
turnings,  which  is  just  what  is  often  the 
case  when  a  river  runs  in  a  deep  valley, 
Only  look  at  the  course  of  the  Mosel.  In 
a  case  of  its  defence,  the  corps  in  advance 
on  the  salients  of  the  bends  would  almost 
inevitably  be  lost  in  the  event  of  a  re- 
treat. 

That  a  great  river  aUows  the  same 
defensive  means,  the  same  form  of  de- 
fence, which  we  have  pointed  out  as  best 
suited  for  rivers  of  a  moderate  size,  in 
connection  with  the  mass  of  an  army,  and 
also  under  much  more  favourable  circum- 
stances, is  plain  of  itself.  It  will  come 
into  use  more  especially  when  the  point 
with  the  defender  is  to  gain  a  decisive 
victory  (Aspem). 

The  case  of  an  army  drawn  up  with  its 
front  dose  on  a  river,  or  stream,  or  deep 
valley,  in  order  by  that  means  to  com- 
mand a  tactical  obstacle  to  the  approach 
to  its  position,  or  to  strengthen  its  front, 
is  quite  a  different  one,  the  detailed 
examination  of  which  belongs  to  tactics. 
Of  the  effect  of  this  we  shall  only  say  this 
much,  that  it  is  foimded  on  a  delusion.—- 
If  the  deft  in  the  ground  is  very  consider- 
able, the  frt>nt  of  the  position  becomes 
absolutely  unassailable.  Now,  as  there  is 
no  more  difficulty  in  passing  round  such 
a  position  than  any  other,  it  is  just  the 
same  as  if  the  defender  had  himself 
gone  out  of  the  way  of  the  assailant, 
yet  that  could  hardly  be  the  object  of 
the  position.  A  position  of  this  kind  can, 
therefore,  only  be  advisable  when,  as  a 
consequence  of  its  positian,  it  threatens 
the  communications  of  the  assailant,  so 


that  every  deviation  by  him  from  the 
direct  road  is  frtiught  with  consequences 
altogether  too  serious  to  be  risked. 

In  this  second  form  of  defence,  feigned 
passages  are  much  more  dangerous,  for 
the  assailant  can  make  them  more  easily, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  proposition 
for  the  defender  is,  to  assemble  his  whole 
army  at  the  right  point.  But  the  de- 
fender is  certainly  not  quite  so  much 
limited  for  time  here,  because  the  advan- 
tage of  his  situation  lasts  until  the  assail- 
ant has  massed  his  whole  force,  and  made 
himself  master  of  several  crossings;  more- 
over, also,  the  simulated  attack  has  not 
the  same  degree  of  effect  here  as  in  the 
defence  of  a  cordon,  where  all  must  be 
held,  and  where,  therefore,  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  reserve,  it  is  not  merely  a 
question,  as  in  our  proposition,  where 
the  enemy  has  his  principal  force,  but 
the  much  more  difficult  one.  Which  is 
the  point  he  will  first  seek  to  force  ? 

With  respect  to  both  forms  of  defence 
of  large  and  small  rivers,  we  must  ob- 
serve generally,  that  if  they  are  under* 
taken  in  the  haste  and  confusion  of  a 
retreat,  without  preparation,  without  the 
removal  of  all  means  of  passage,  and 
without  an  exact  knowledge  of  the 
country,  they  cannot  certainly  fulfil  what 
has  been  here  supposed;  in  most  such 
cases,  nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  calcu- 
lated upon;  and  therefore  it  will  be 
always  a  great  error  for  an  army  to 
divide  itself  over  extendiBd  positions. 

As  everything  usually  miscarries  in 
war,  if  it  is  not  done  upon  clear  convictions 
and  with  the  whole  voll  and  energy,  so  a 
river  definc$  will  generally  end  badly  when 
it  is  only  resorted  to  because  we  have  not 
the  heart  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  open 
field,  and  hope  that  the  broad  river  or  the 
deep  valley  will  stop  him.  When  that  is 
the  case,  there  is  so  little  confidence  in  the 
actual  situation  that  both  the  general  and 
his  army  are  usually  filled  with  anxious 
forebodings,  which  are  almost  sure  to  be 
realised  quick  enough.    A  battle  in  the 
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open  field  does  not  suppose  a  perfectly 
equal  state  of  circumstances  beforehand, 
like  a  duel ;  and  the  defender  who  does 
not  know  how  to  gain  for  himself  any 
advantages,  either  through  the  special 
nature  of  the  defence,  through  rapid 
marches,  or  by  knowledge  of  the  country 
and  freedom  of  movement,  is  one  whom 
nothing  can  save,  and  least  of  all  will  a 
river  or  its  valley  be  able  to  help  him. 

The  third  form  of  defence — by  a  strong 
position  taken  up  on  the  enemy's  side  of 
the  river — ^founds  its  efficacy  on  the 
danger  in  which  it  places  the  enemy  of 
having  his  communications  cut  by  the 
river,  and  being  thus  limited  to  some 
bridges.  It  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  we  are  only  speaking  of  gi'eat  rivers 
with  a  great  volume  of  water,  as  these 
alone  can  lead  to  such  results,  whilst  a 
river  which  is  merely  in  a  deep  ravine 
iisually  affords  such  a  number  of  pas- 
sages that  all  danger  of  the  above  dis- 
appears. 

But  the  position  of  the  defensive  must 
be  very  strong,  almost  unassailable ; 
otherwise  he  would  just  meet  the  enemy 
haKway,  and  give  up  his  advantages. 
But  if  it  is  of  such  strength  that  the 
enemy  resolves  not  to  attack  it,  he 
will,  under  certain  circumstances,  be 
confined  thereby  to  the  same  bank  with 
the  defender.  If  the  assailant  crosses, 
he  exposes  his  communications ;  but 
certainly,  at  the  same  time,  he  threatens 
ours.  Here,  as  in  all  cases  in  which  one 
army  passes  by  another,  the  great  point 
is,  whose  communications,  by  their  num- 
ber, situation,  and  other  circumstances, 
are  the  best  secured,  and  which  has  also, 
in  other  respects,. most  to  lose,  therefore 
can  be  outbid  by  his  opponent ;  lastly, 
which  possesses  still  in  Ms  army  the  most 

Sower  of  victory  upon  which  he  can 
epend  in  an  extreme  case.  The  influence 
of  the  river  merely  amounts  to  this,  that 
it  augments  the  danger  of  such  a  move- 
ment for  both  parties,  as  both  are  depen- 
dent on  bridges.     Now,  in  so  far  as  we 


can  assume  that,  according  to  the  usual 
course  of  things,  the  passage  of  the 
defender,  as  well  as  of  his  depots  of  all 
kinds,  are  better  secured  by  fortresses 
than  those  of  the  offensive,  in  so  far  is 
such  a  defence  conceivable,  and  one 
which  might  be  substituted  for  the  direct 
defence  when  circumstances  are  not 
favourable  to  that  form.  Certainly  then 
the  river  is  not  defended  by  the  army, 
nor  the  army  by  the  river,  but  by  the 
connection  between  the  two  the  country 
is  defended,  which  is  the  main  point. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  granted  that 
this  mode  of  defence,  without  a  decisive 
blow,  and  resembling  the  state  of  tension 
of  two  electric  currents,  of  which  the 
atmospheres  only  are  as  yet  in  contact, 
cannot  stop  any  very  powerful  impulsive 
force.  It  might  be  applicable  against  even 
a  great  superiority  of  force  on  the  side  of 
the  enemy,  if  their  army  is  commanded 
by  a  cautious  general,  wanting  in  de* 
oision,  and  never  disposed  to  push  for- 
ward with  energy ;  it  might  also  answer 
when  a  kind  of  oscillation  towards  equality 
between  the  contending  forces  has  pre- 
viously arisen,  and  nothing  but  smaU 
advantages  are  looked  for  on  either  side. 
But  if  we  have  to  deal  with  superior 
forces,  led  by  a  bold  general,  we  are  upon 
a  dangerous  course,  very  close  to  an 
abyss. 

This  form  of  defence  looks  so  bold,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  scientific,  that  it 
might  be  called  the  elegant ;  but  as 
elegance  easily  merges  into  folly,  and 
as  it  is  not  so  easily  excused  in  war  as 
in  society,  therefore  we  have  had  a«  yet 
few  instances  of  this  elegant  art.  From 
this  third  mode  a  special  means  of  assist- 
ance for  the  first  two  forms  is  developed, 
that  is,  by  the  permanent  occupation  of 
a  bridge  and  a  tile  du  pont  to  keep  up  a 
constant  threat  of  crossing. 

Besides  ^the  object  of  an  absolute  de- 
fence with  the  main  body,  each  of  the 
three  modes  of  defence  may  also  have 
that  of  a  feigned  defence. 
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This  show  of  a  resistance^  which  it  is 
not  intended  really  to  offer,  is  an  act 
which  is  combined  with  many  other 
measures,  and  fundamentally  witii  every 
position  which  is  anything  more  than  a 
camp  of  route ;  but  the  frigned  defence 
of  a  great  river  becomes  a  complete  stra- 
tagem in  this  way,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
adopt  actually  more  or  less  a  number  of 
measures  of  detail,  and  that  its  action  is 
usually  on  a  greater  scale  and  of  longer 
duration  than  that  of  any  other ;  for  the 
act  of  passing  a  great  river  in  sight  of  an 
army  is  always  an  important  step  for  the 
assailant,  one  over  which  he  often  pon- 
ders long,  or  which  he  postpones  to  a 
more  favourable  moment. 

For  such  a  feigned  defence  it  is  there- 
fore requisite  that  the  main  army  should 
divide  and  post  itself  along  the  river, 
(much  in  the  same  manner  as  for  a  real 
defence) ;  but  as  the  intention  of  a  mere 
demonstration  shows  that  circumstances 
are  not  favourable  enough  for  a  real  de- 
fence, therefore,  from  that  measure  as  it 
always  occasions  a  more  or  less  extended 
and  scattered  disposition,  the  danger 
of  serious  loss  may  very  easily  arise  if 
the  corps  should  get  engaged  in  a  real 
resistance,  even  if  not  carried  to  an  ex- 
tremity; it  would  then  be  in  the  true 
sense  a  half  meeisure.  In  a  demonstra- 
tion of  defence,  therefore,  arrangement 
must  be  made  for  a  sure  concentration  of 
the  army  at  a  point  considerably  (per- 
haps several  days'  march)  in  rear,  and  the 
defence  should  not  be  carried  beyond  what 
is  consistent  with  this  arrangement. 

In  order  to  make  our  views  plainer, 
and  to  show  the  importance  of  such  a 
defensive  demonstration,  let  us  refer  to 
the  end  of  the  campaign  of  1813.  Buona- 
parte repassed  the  Bhine  with  forty  or 
fifty  thousand  men.  To  attempt  to  de- 
fend this  river  with  such  a  force  at  all 
points  where  the  AUies,  according  to  the 
direction  of  their  forces,  might  easily 
pass,  that  is,  between  Manheim  and 
Nimeguen,  would  have  been  to  attempt 


an  impossibility.  The  only  idea  which 
Buonaparte  could  therefore  entertain  was 
to  offer  his  first  real  resistance  some- 
where on  the  French  Mouse,  where  he 
could  make  his  appearance  with  his  army 
in  some  measure  reinforced.  Had  he  at 
once  withdrawn  his  forces  to  that  point, 
the  Allies  would  have  followed  close  at 
his  heels ;  had  he  placed  his  army  in 
cantonments  for  rest  behind  the  Bhine, 
the  same  thing  must  have  taken  place 
almost  as  soon,  for  at  the  least  show  of 
desponding  caution  on  his  part,  the 
Allies  woiild  have  sent  over  swarms  of 
Cossacks  and  other  light  troops  in  pur- 
suit, and,  if  that  measure  produced  good 
results,  other  corps  would  have  followed. 
The  French  corps  had  therefore  nothing 
for  it  but  to  take  steps  to  defend  the 
Bhine  in  earnest.  As  Buonaparte  could 
foresee  that  this  defence  must  end  in  no- 
thing whenever,  the  Allies  seriously  un- 
dertook to  cross  the  river,  it  may  there- 
fore be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  mere 
demonstration,  in  which  the  French  corps 
incurred  hardly  any  danger,  as  their 
point  of  concentration  lay  on  the  Upper 
Moselle.  Only  Macdonald,  who,  as  is 
known,  was  at  Nimeguen  with  twenty 
thousand  men,  committed  a  mistake  in 
deferring  his  retreat  till  fairly  compelled 
to  retire,  for  this  delay  prevented  his 
joining  Buonaparte  before  the  battle  of 
Brienne,  as  the  retreat  was  not  forced 
on  him  until  after  the  arrival  of  Winzur- 
gerode's  corps  in  January.  This  defen- 
sive demonstration  on  the  Hhine,  there- 
fore, produced  the  result  of  checking  the 
Allies  in  their  advance,  and  induced  them 
to  postpone  the  crossing  of  the  river 
imtil  their  reinforcements  arrived,  which 
did  not  take  place  for  six  weeks.  These 
six  weeks  were  of  infinite  value  to  Buona- 
parte. Without  this  defensive  demon- 
stration on  the  Bhine,  Paris  would  have 
become  the  next  immediate  .object  after 
the  victory  of  Leipsic,  and  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  the  French  to  have 
given  battle  on  that  side  of  their  capital. 
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In  a  river  defence  of  the  second  dafis, 
therefore,  in  that  of  rivers  of  a  smaller 
size,  such  demonstrations  may  also  be 
used,  bnt  they  ^rill  generally  be  less 
efiPectual,  because  mere  attempts  to  cross 
are  in  such  a  case  easier,  and  therefore 
the  spell  is  sooner  broken. 

In  the  third  kind  of  river  defence,  a 
demonstration  would  in  all  probability 
be  still  less  effectual,  and  produce  no 
more  restdt  than  that  of  the  occupation 
of  any  other  temporary  position. 

Lastly,  the  two  first  forms  of  defence 
are  very  well  suited  to  give  a  chain  of 
outposts,  or  any  other  defensive  line  (cor- 
don) established  for  a  secondary  object. 


or  to  a  corps  of  observation,  much  greater 
and  more  reliable  strength  than  it  would 
have  without  the  river.  In  all  these 
cases  the  question  is  limited  to  a  relative 
resistance,  and  that  must  naturally  be 
considerably  strengthened  by  such  a  great 
natural  obstacle.  At  the  same  time,  we 
must  not  think  only  of  the  relative  quan- 
tity of  time  gained  by  the  resistance  in 
fight  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  but  also  of 
the  many  anxieties  which  such  under- 
takings usually  excite  in  the  mind  of  the 
enemy,  and  which  in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  himdred  lead  to  his  giving  up 
his  plans  if  not  urged  or  pressed  by 
necessity. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


DEFENCE  OF  STSEAMS  AND  RIYERS  (ooktinusd.) 


Wb  have  still  to  add  something  respect- 
ing the  infiuence  of  streams  and  rivers 
on  the  defence  of  a  country,  even  when 
they  are  not  themselves  defended. 

Every  important  river,  with  its  main 
valley  and  its  adjacent  valleys,  forms  a 
very  considerable  obstacle  in  a  country, 
and  in  that  way  it  is,  therefore,  advanta- 
geous to  defence  in  general ;  but  its  pecu- 
liar influence  admits  of  being  more  par* 
ticularly  specified  in  its  principal  e£BBcts. 

First  we  must  distinguish  whether 
it  flows  parallel  to  the  frontier,  that 
is,  the  general  strategic  front,  or  at  an 
oblique  or  a  right  angle  to  it.  In  the 
case  of  the  parallel  direction  we  must 
observe  the  difference  between  having 
our  own  army  or  that  of  the  enemy  be- 
hind it,  and  in  both  cases  again  the  dis- 
tance between  it  and  the  army. 


An  army  on  the  defensive,  having  be- 
hind it  a  large  river  within  easy  reach 
(but  not  less  than  a  day's  march),  and  on 
that  river  an  adequate  number  of  secure 
crossings,  is  unquestionably  in  a  much 
stronger  situation  than  it  woidd  be  with- 
out the  river ;  for  if  it  loses  a  little  in 
freedom  of  movement  by  the  requisite 
care  for  the  security  of  the  crossings,  stiU 
it  gains  much  more  by  the  security  of  its 
strategic  rear,  that  means  chiefly  of  its 
lines  of  communication.  In  all  this  we 
allude  to  a  defence  in  our  men  eotinlry  ;  for 
in  the  enemy's  country,  although  hit 
army  might  be  before  us,  we  should  still 
have  always  more  or  less  to  apprehend 
his  appearance  behind  us  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  and  then  the  river,  in- 
volving as  it  does  narrow  defiles  in  roisds, 
would  be  more   disadvantageous  than 
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otherwise  in  its  effect  on  our  situation. 
The  further  the  river  is  behind  the  army, 
the  less  useful  it  will  be,  and  at  certain 
distances  its  influence  disappears  alto- 
gether. 

If  an  advancing  army  has  to  leave  a 
river  in  its  rear,  the  river  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  prejudicial  to  its  move- 
ments, for  it  restricts  the  communications 
of  the  army  to  a  few  single  passages. 
When  Prince  Henry  marched  against 
the  Russians  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Oder  near  Breslau,  he  had  plainly  a  point 
d^appui  in  the  Oder  flowing  behind  him 
at  a  day's  march ;  on  the  other  hand, 
when  the  Kussians  under  Cznernitschef 
passed  the  Oder  subsequently,  they  were 
in  a  very  embarrassing  situation^  just 
through  the  risk  of  losing  their  line  of  re- 
treat, which  was  limited  to  one  bridge. 

If  a  river  crosses  the  theatre  of  war 
more  or  less  at  a  right  angle  with  the 
strategic  front,  then  the  advantage  is 
ag'ain  on  the  side  of  the  defensive  ;  for,  in 
the  first  place,  there  are  generally  a 
number  of  good  positions  leaning  on  the 
river,  and  covered  in  front  by  the  trans- 
verse valleys  connected  with  the  principal 
valley  (Uke  the  Elbe  for  the  Prussians  in 
the  Seven  Years'  War) ;  secondly,  the 
assailant  must  leave  one  side  of  the  river 
or  the  other  unoccupied,  or  he  must 
divide  his  forces ;  and  such  division  can- 
not fail  to  be  in  favour  again  of  the 
defensive,  because  he  will  be  in  posses- 
sion of  more  well  secured  passages  than 
the  assailant.  We  need  only  cast  a  glance 
over  the  whole  Seven  Years'  War,  to  be 
convinced  that  the  Oder  and  Elbe  were 
very  useful  to  Frederick  the  Great  in  the 
defence  of  his  theatre  of  war  (namely 
Silesia,  Saxony  and  the  Mark),  and  con- 
sequently a. great  impediment  to  the  con- 


quest of  these  provinces  by  the  Austrians 
and  Russians,  although  there  was  no 
real  defence  of  those  rivers  in  the  whole 
Seven  Years*  War,  and  their  course  is 
mostly,  as  connected  with  the  enemy,  at 
an  oblique  or  a  right  angle  rather  than 
parallel  with  the  front. 

It  is  only  the  convenience  of  a  river  as 
a  means  of  transport,  when  its  course  is 
more  or  less  in  a  perpendicular  direction, 
which  can,  in  general,  bo  advantageous 
to  the  assailant ;  in  that  respect  it  may 
be  so  for  this  reason,  that  as  he  hEis  the 
longer  line  of  communication,  and,  there- 
fore, the  greater  difficulty  in  the  transport 
of  all  he  requires,  water  carriage  may 
relieve  him  of  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
prove  very  usefid.  The  defender,  on  his 
side,  certainly  has  it  in  his  power  to  close 
the  navigation  within  his  own  frontier  by 
fortresses ;  still  even  by  that  means  the 
advantages  which  the  river  affords  the 
assailant  will  not  be  lost  so  far  as  regards 
its  course  up  to  that  frontier.  But  if  we 
reflect  upon  the  fact  that  many  rivers  are 
often  not  navigable,  even  where  they  are  of 
no  unimportant  breadth  as  respects  other 
military  relations,  that  others  are  not 
navigable  at  all  seasons,  that  the  ascent 
against  the  stream  is  tedious,  that  the 
winding  of  a  river  often  doubles  its 
length,  that  the  chief  communications  be- 
tween countries  now  are  high  roads,  and 
that  now  more  than  ever  the  wants  of  an 
army  are  supplied  from  the  country  ad- 
jacent to  the  scene  of  its  operations,  and 
not  by  carriage  from  distant  parts, — we 
can  well  see  that  the  use  of  a  river  does 
not  generally  play  such  a  prominent  part 
in  the  subsistence  of  troops  as  is  usually 
represented  in  books,  and  that  its  in- 
fluence on  the  march  of  events  is  there- 
fore very  remote  and  uncertain. 
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^.—DEFENCE  OF  SWAMPS. 


Veey  large  wide  Bwamps,  such  as  the 
Bourtang  Moor  in  North  Germany,  are 
so  uncommon  that  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  lose  time  over  them  ;  but  we  must  not 
forget  that  certain  lowlands  and  marshy 
banks  of  small  rivers  are  more  common, 
and  form  very  considerable  obstacles  of 
ground  which  may  be,  and  often  have 
been,  used  for  defensive  purposes. 

Measures  for  their  defence  are  certainly 
very  like  those  for  the  defence  of  rivers, 
at  the  same  time  there  are  some  peculiar- 
ties  to  be  specially  noticed.  The  first 
and  principal  one  is,  that  a  marsh  which 
except  on  the  causeway  is  impracticable 
for  infantry  is  much  more  difficult  to 
cross  than  any  river;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  a  causeway  is  not  so  soon  built  as 
a  bridge ;  secondly,  there  are  no  means  at 
hand  by  which  the  troops  to  cover  the 
construction  of  the  dyke  or  causeway  can 
be  sent  across.  No  one  would  begin  to 
build  a  bridge  without  using  some  of  the 
boats  to  send  over  an  advanced  guard  in 
the  first  instance  ;  but  in  the  case  of  a 
morass  no  similar  assistance  can  be  em- 
ployed ;  the  easiest  way  to  make  a  cross- 
ing for  infantry  over  a  morass  is  by 
means  of  planks,  but  when  the  morass 
is  of  some  width,  this  is  a  much  more 
tedious  process  than  the  crossing  of  the 
first  boats  on  a  river.  If  now,  besides, 
there  is  in  the  middle  of  the  morass  a 
river  which  cannot  be  passed  without  a 
bridge,  the  crossing  of  the  first  detach- 
ment of  troops  becomes  a  still  more  diffi- 
cult affair,  for  although  single  passengers 
may  get  across  on  boards,  the  heavy 
material  required  for  bridge  building 
cannot  be  so  transported.     This  difficulty 


on  many  occasions  may  be  insurmount- 
able. 

A  second  peculiarity  of  a  swamp  is, 
that  the  means  used  to  cross  cannot  be 
completely  removed  like  those  used  for 
passing  a  river ;  bridges  may  be  broken, 
or  so  completely  destroyed  that  they 
can  never  be  used  again  ;  the  most  that 
can  be  done  with  dykes  is  to  cut  them, 
which  is  not  doing  much.  If  there  is  a 
river  in  the  middle,  the  bridge  can  of 
course  be  taken  away,  but  the  whole 
passage  will  not  by  that  means  be  de- 
stroyed in  the  same  degree  as  that  of  a 
large  river  by  the  destruction  of  a  bridge. 
The  natural  consequence  is  that  dykes 
which  exist  must  always  be  occupied  in 
force  and  strenuously  defended  if  we 
desire  to  derive  any  general  advantage 
from  the  morass. 

On  the  one  hand,  therefore,  we  are 
compelled  to  adopt  a  local  defence,  and 
on  the  other,  such  a  defence  is  favoured 
by  the  difficulty  of  passing  at  other  parts. 
From  these  two  peculiarities  the  result 
is,  that  the  defence  of  a  swamp  must  be 
more  local  and  passive  than  that  of  a 
river. 

It  follows  from  this  that  we  must  be 
stronger  in  a  relative  degree  than  in  the 
direct  defence  of  a  river,  consequently 
that  the  line  of  defence  must  not  be 
of  great  length,  especially  in  cultivated 
countries,  where  the  nimiberpf  passages, 
even  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances for  defence,  is  still  very  great. 

In  this  respect,  therefore,  swamps  aro 
inferior  to  great  rivers,  and  this  is  a  point 
of  great  importance,  for  all  local  defence 
is  illusory  and  dangerous  to  an  extreme. 
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But  if  we  reflect  that  such  swamps  and 
low  grounds  generally  have  a  breadth 
with  which  that  of  the  largest  rivers  in 
Europe  bears  no  comparison,  and  that 
consequently  a  post  stationed  for  the 
defenoe  of  a  passage  is  never  in  danger 
of  being  overpowered  by  the  fire  from 
the  other  side,  that  the  effects  of  its  own 
fire  over  a  long  narrow  dyke  is  greatly 
increased,  and  that  the  time  required  to 
pass  such  a  defile,  perhaps  a  quarter  or 
half  a  mile  long,  is  much  longer  than 
would  suffice  to  pass  an  ordinary  bridge : 
if  we  consider  all  this,  we  must  admit 
that  such  low  lands  and  morasses,  if 
means  of  crossing  are  not  too  numerous, 
belong  to  the  strongest  lines  of  defence 
which  can  be  formed. 

An  indirect    defenoe,     such     as     we 


made  ourselves  acquainted  with  in  the 
case  of  streams  and  rivers,  in  which 
obstacles  of  ground  are  made  use  of  to 
bring  on  a  great  battle  under  advanta- 
geous circumstances,  is  generally  quite  as 
applicable  to  morasses. 

The  third  method  of  a  river-defence 
by  means  of  a  position  on  the  enemy's 
side  would  be  too  hazardous  on  account 
of  the  toilsome  nature  of  the  crossing:. 

It  is  extremely  dangerous  to  venture 
on  the  defence  of  such  morasses,  soft 
meadows,  bogs,  etc.,  as  are  not  quite  im- 
passable beyoud  the  dykes.  One  single 
line  of  crossing  disoovered  by  the  enemy 
is  sufficient  to  pierce  the  whole  line  of 
defence  which,  incase  of  a  serious  resist- 
ance, is  always  attended  with  great  loss 
to  the  defender. 


^.— INUNDATIONa 


Now  we  have  still  to  consider  inun- 
dations. As  defensive  means  and  also 
as  phenomena  in  the  natural  world  they 
have  unquestionably  the  nearest  resem- 
blance to  morasses. 

They  are  not  common  certainly;  per- 
haps Holland  is  the  only  country  in 
Europe  where  they  constitute  a  pheno- 
menon which  makes  them  worth  notice 
in  connection  with  our  object ;  but  just 
that  country,  on  account  of  the  remark- 
able campaigns  of  1672  and  1787,  as 
well  as  on  account  of  its  important  rela- 
tion in  itself  to  both  France  and  Germany, 
obliges  us  to  devote  some  consideration 
to  this  matter. 

The  character  of  these  Dutch  inunda- 
tions differs  from  ordinary  swampy  and 
impassable  wet  low  lands  in  the  following 
respects : — 

1.  The  soil  itself  is  dry  and  consists 
either  of  dry  meadows  or  of  cultivated 
fields. 

2.  For  purposes  of  irrigation  or  of 
drainage,  a  number  of  small  ditches  of 
greater  or  less  depth  and  breadth  inter- 


sect the  country  in  such  a  way  that  they 
may  be  seen  running  in  lines  in  parallel 
directions. 

3.  Larger  canals,  inclosed  by  dykes 
and  intended  for  irrigation,  drainage,  and 
transit  of  vessels,  run  through  the  coun- 
try in  all  possible  directions  and  are  of 
such  a  size  that  they  can  only  be  passed 
on  bridges. 

4.  The  level  of  the  ground  throughout 
the  whole  district  subject  to  inundation, 
lies  perceptibly  under  the  level  of  the 
sea,  therefore,  of  course,  under  that  of 
the  canals. 

5.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  by 
means  of  cutting  the  dams,  closing  and 
opening  the  sluices,  the  whole  country 
can  be  laid  under  water,  so  that  there 
are  no  dry  roads  except  on  the  tops  of  the 
dykes,  all  others  being  either  entirely 
under  water  or,  at  least,  so  soaked  that 
they  become  no  longer  fit  for  use.  Now, 
if  oven  the  inundation  is  only  three  or 
four  feet  deep,  so  that,  perhaps,  for  short 
distances  it  might  be  waded  through, 
still  even  that  is  made  impossible  oa 
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account  of  the  smaller  ditches  mentioned 
under  No.  2,  which  are  not  visible.  It 
is  only  where  these  ditches  have  a  cor- 
responding direction^  so  that  we  can  move 
between  two  of  them  without  crossing 
either,  that  the  inundation  does  not  con* 
Btitute  in  effect  an  absolute  bar  to  all 
communication.  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
that  this  exception  to  the  general  ob- 
struction can  only  be  for  short  distances, 
and,  therefore,  can  only  be  used  for  tac- 
tical purposes  of  an  entirely  special  cha- 
racter. 

From  all  this  we  deduce— 

1.  That  the  assailant's  means  of  mov- 
ing are  limited  to  a  more  or  less  small 
number  of  practicable  lines,  which  run 
along  very  narrow  dykes,  and  usually 
have  a  wet  ditch  on  the  right  and  left, 
consequently  form  very  long  defiles. 

2.  That  every  defensive  preparation 
upon  such  a  dam  may  be  easily  strength- 
ened to  such  a  degree  as  to  become 
impregnable. 

3.  But  that,  because  the  defensive  is 
80  hemmed  in,  he  must  confine  himself 
to  the  most  passive  resistance  as  respects 
each  isolated  point,  and  consequently 
must  look  for  his  safety  entirely  from 
passive  resistance. 

4.  That  in  such  a  country  it  is  not  a 
system  of  a  single  defensive  line,  closing 
the  country  like  a  simple  barrier,  but 
that  as  in  every  direction  the  same 
obstacle  to  movement  exists,  and  the 
same  security  for  flanks  may  be  found, 
new  posts  may  incessantly  be  formed,  and 
in  this  manner  any  portion  of  the  first 
defensive  line,  if  lost,  may  be  replaced 
by  a  new  piece.  We  may  say  that  the 
number  of  combinations  here,  like  those 
on  a  chessboard,  are  infinite. 

5.  But  while  this  general  condition  of 
a  country  is  only  conceivable  along  with 
the  supposition  of  a  high  degree  of 
cultivation  and  a  dense  population,  it 
follows,  of  itself  that  the  number  of 
passages,  and  therefore  the  number  of 
posts  required  or  their  defence,  must  be 


very  great  in  comparison  to  other  strat- 
egetic  dispositions ;  from  which  again  we 
have,  as  a  consequence,  that  such  a 
defensive  line  must  not  be  long. 

The  principal  line  of  defence  in  Hol« 
land  is  from  Naarden  on  the  Zuyder 
Zee  (the  greater  part  of  the  way  behind 
the  Vecht),  to  Gk)rcum  on  the  Waal,  that  is 
properly  to  the  Biesbosch,  its  extent  being 
about  eight  miles.  For  the  defence  of 
this  line  a  force  of  25,000  to  80,000  was 
employed  in  1672,  and  again  in  1787. 
If  we  could  reckon  with  certainty  upon  an 
invincible  resistance,  the  results  would  cer- 
tainly be  very  great,  at  least  for  the  pro- 
vinces of  Holland  lying  behind  that  line. 

In  1672  the  line  actually  withstood 
very  superior  forces  led  by  great  gene- 
rals, first  Ck)nd6,  and  afterwards  Luxem- 
bourg, who  had  under  their  command 
40,000  to  50,000  men,  and  yet  would  not 
assault,  preferring  to  wait  for  the  winter, 
which  did  not  prove  severe  enough.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  resistance  which  was 
made  on  this  first  line  in  1787  amounted 
to  nothing,  and  even  that  which  was 
made  by  a  second  line  much  shorter, 
between  the  Zuyder  Zee  and  the  lake 
of  Haarlem,  alUiough  somewhat  more 
effective,  was  overcome  by  the  Duke  of 
Bnmswick  in  one  day,  through  a  very 
skilful  tactical  disposition  well  adapted 
to  the  locality,  and  this  although  the 
Prussian  force  actually  engaged  in  the 
attack  was  little,  if  at  all,  superior  in 
numbers  to  the  troops  guarding  the 
lines. 

The  different  result  in  the  two  cases 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  difference  in 
the  supreme  command.  In  the  year  1 672 
the  Dutch  were  surprised  by  Louis  XIV., 
while  everything  was  on  a  peace  estab- 
lishment, in  which,  as  is  well  known, 
there  breathed  very  little  military  spirit 
as  far  as  concerned  land  forces.  For 
that  reason  the  greater  number  of  the 
fortresses  were  deficient  in  all  articles  of 
material  and  equipment,  garrisoned  only 
by  weak  bodies  of  hired    troops,    and 
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defended  by  governors  who  were  either 
native-born  incapables,  or  treacherous 
foreigners.  Thus  all  the  Brandenburg 
fortresses  on  the  Ehine,  garrisoned  bj 
Dutch,  as  well  as  all  their  own  places  sit- 
uated to  the  east  of  the  line  of  defence 
above  described,  except  Groningen,  very 
soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
and  for  the  most  part  without  any  real 
defence.  And  in  the  conquest  of  this 
great  number  of  places  consisted  the 
chief  exertions  of  the  French  army, 
150,000  strong,  at  that  time. 

But  when,  after  the  murder  of  the 
brothers  De  Witt,  in  August  1672,  the 
Prince  of  Orange  came  to  the  head  of 
afiTairs,  bringing  unity  to  the  measures 
for  national  defence,  there  was  still  time 
to  close  the  defensive  line  above-men- 
tioned, and  all  the  measures  then  adopted 
harmonised  so  well  with  each  other  that 
neither  Cond^  nor  Luxembourg,  who 
conunanded  the  French  armies  left  in 
Holland  after  the  departure  of  the  two 
armies  under  Turenne  and  Louis  in  per- 
son, would  venture  to  attempt  anything 
against  the  separate  posts. 

In  the  year  1787  all  was  different.  It 
was  not  the  Bepublic  of  seven  united 
provinces,  but  only  the  province  of  Hol- 
land which  had  to  resist  the  invasion. 
The  conquest  of  all  the  fortresses,  which 
had  been  the  principal  object  in  1672, 
was  therefore  not  the  question ;  the 
defence  was  confined  at  once  to  the  line 
we  have  described.  But  the  assailant 
this  time,  instead  of  150,000  men,  had 
only  25,000,  and  was  no  mighty  sove- 
reign of  a  great  country  adjoining  Hol- 
land, but  the  subordinate  genered  of  a 
distant  prince,  himself  by  no  means  in- 
dependent in  many  respects.  The  people 
in  Holland,  like  those  everywhere  else 
at  that  time,  were  divided  into  two  par- 
ties, but  the  republican  spirit  in  Holland 
was  decidedly  predominant,  and  had  at 
the  same  time  attained  even  to  a  kind 
of  enthusiastic  excitement.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  resistance  in  the  year 


1787  ought  to  have  ensured  at  least  as 
great  results  as  that  of  1672.  But  there 
was  one  important  difference,  which  is, 
that  in  the  year  1787  unity  of  command 
was  entirely  wanting.  What  in  1672 
had  been  left  to  the  wise,  skilful,  and 
energetic  guidance  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  was  entrusted  to  a  so  called 
Defence  Commission  in  1787,  which 
although  it  included  in  its  number  men 
of  energy,  was  not  in  a  position  to  infuse 
into  its  work  the  requisite  unity  of 
measures,  and  to  inspire  others  with  that 
confidence  which  was  wanted  to  prevent 
the  whole  instrument  from  proving  im- 
perfect and  inefficient  in  use. 

We  have  dwelt  for  a  moment  on  this 
example,  in  order  to  give  more  distinct- 
ness to  the  conception  of  this  defensive 
measure,  and  at  the  same  time  to  show 
the  difference  in  the  effects  produced, 
according  as  more  or  less  unity  and 
sequence  prevail  in  the  direction  of  the 
whole. 

Although  the  organisation  and  method 
of  defence  of  such  a  defensive  line  are 
tactical  subjects,  still,  in  connection  with 
the  latter,  which  is  the  nearest  allied  to 
strategy,  we  cannot  omit  to  make  an 
observation  to  which  the  campaign  of 
1787  gives  occasion. 

We  think,  namely,  that  however  pas- 
sive the  defence  must  naturally  be  at 
each  point  in  a  line  of  this  kind,  still 
an  offensive  action  from  some  one  point 
of  the  line  is  not  impossible,  and  may  not 
be  unproductive  of  good  results  if  the 
enemy,  as  was  the  case  in  1787,  is  not 
decidedly  very  superior.  For  although 
such  an  attack  must  be  executed  by 
means  of  dykes,  and  on  that  account  can- 
not certainly  have  the  advantage  of  much 
freedom  of  movement  or  of  any  great  im- 
pulsiveforce,  nevertheless,  it  is  impossible 
for  the  offensive  side  to  occupy  all  the 
dykes  and  roads  which  he  does  not  re- 
quire for  his  own  purposes,  and  there- 
lore  the  defensive  with  his  better  know- 
ledge of  the  country,  and  being  in  posses- 
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sion  of  the  strong  points,  should  be  able 
by  some  of  the  unoccupied  dykes  to  effect 
a  real  flank  attack  against  the  columns 
of  the  assailant,  or  to  cut  them  off  from 
their  sources  of  supply.  If  now,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  reflect  for  a  moment  on 
the  constrained  position  in  which  the 
assailant  is  placed,  how  much  more  de- 
pendent he  is  on  his  communications 
than  in  almost  any  other  conceivable 


case,  we  may  well  imagine  that  every 
sally  on  the  part  of  the  defensive  side 
which  has  the  remotest  possibility  of 
success  must  at  once  as  a  demonstration 
be  most  effective.  We  doubt  very  much 
if  the  prudent  and  cautious  duke  of 
Brunswick  would  have  ventured  to  ap- 
proach Amsterdam  if  the  Dutch  had  only 
made  such  a  demonstration,  from  Utrecht 
for  instance. 


CHAPTER  XXL 


DEFENCE  OF  FORESTS. 


Above  all  things  we  must  distinguish 
thick  tangled  and  impassable  forests  from 
extensive  woods  under  a  certain  degree 
of  culture,  which  are  partly  quite  clear, 
partly  intersected  by  numerous  roads. 

Whenever  the  object  is  to  form  a  de- 
fensive line,  the  latter  should  be  left  in 
rear  or  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 
The  defensive  requires  more  than  the 
assailant  to  see  clearly  round  him,  partly 
because,  as  a  rule,  he  is  the  weaker, 
partly  because  the  natural  advantages  of 
his  position  cause  him  to  develop  his 
plans  later  than  the  assailant.  If  he 
should  place  a  woody  district  before  him 
he  would  be  fighting  like  a  blind  man 
against  one  with  his  eyesight  If  he 
should  place  himself  in  the  middle  of  the 
wood  then  both  would  be  blind,  but  that 
equality  of  condition  is  just  what  would 
not  answer  the  natural  requirements  of 
the  defender. 

Such  a  wooded  country  can  therefore 
not  be  brought  into  any  favourable  con- 
nection with  the  defensive  except  it  is 
kept  in  rear  of  the  defender's  army,  so  as 
to  conceal  from  the  enemy  all  that  takes 


place  behind  that  army,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  be  available  as  an  assistance  to 
cover  and  facilitate  the  retreat. 

At  present  we  only  speak  of  forests  in 
level  country,  for  where  the  decided 
mountain  character  enters  into  combina- 
tion, its  influence  becomes  predominant 
over  tactical  and  strategic  measures,  and 
we  have  already  treated  of  those  subjects 
elsewhere. 

But  impassable  forests,  that  is,  such 
as  can  only  be  traversed  on  certain  roads, 
afford  advantages  in  an  indirect  defence 
similar  to  those  which  the  defence  derives 
from  moimtains  for  bringing  on  a  battle 
under  favourable  circumstances ;  the  army 
can  await  the  enemy  behind  the  wood  in  a 
more  or  less  concentrated  position  with  a 
view  to  falling  on  him  the  moment  he 
debouches  from  the  road  defiles.  Such 
a  forest  resembles  amountain  in  its  effecta 
more  than  a  river :  for  it  affords,  it  is  true, 
only  one  very  long  and  diflicidt  defile, 
but  it  is  in  respect  to  the  retreat  rather 
advantageous  than  otherwise. 

But  a  direct  defence  of  forests,  let 
them  be  ever  so  impracticable,  is  a  very 
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hazardous  piece  of  work  for  even  the 
thinnest  chain  of  outposts ;  for  abattis 
are  only  imaginary  barriers,  and  no  wood 
is  so  completely  impassable  that  it  cannot 
be  penetrated  in  a  hundred  places  by  small 
detachments,  and  these,  in  their  relation 
to  a  chain  of  defensive  posts,  may  be 
likened  to  the  first  drops  of  water  which 
ooze  through  a  roof  and  are  soon  followed 
by  a  general  rush  of  water. 


Much  more  important  is  the  influence 
of  great  forests  of  every  kind  in  connec- 
tion with  the  arming  of  a  nation ;  they 
are  undoubtedly  the  true  element  for 
such  levies ;  if,  therefore,  the  strategic 
plan  of  defence  can  be  so  arranged  that 
the  enemy's  communications  pass  through 
great  forests,  then,  by  that  means,  another 
mighty  lever  is  brought  into  use  in  sup- 
port of  the  work  of  defence. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


THE  CORDON. 


The  term  cordon  is  used  to  denote  every 
defensive  plan  which  is  intended  directly 
to  cover  a  whole  district  of  country  by  a 
line  of  posts  in  connection  with  each 
other.  We  say  directly,  for  several  corps 
of  a  great  army  posted  in  line  with  each 
other  might  protect  a  large  district  of 
country  from  invasion  without  forming 
a  cordon ;  but  then  this  protection  would 
not  be  direct,  but  through  the  effect  of 
combinations  and  movements. 

It  is  evident  at  a  glance  that  such  a 
long  defensive  line  as  that  must  be, 
which  is  to  cover  an  extensive  district  of 
country  directly,  can  only  have  a  very 
small  degree  of  defensive  stamina.  Even 
when  very  large  bodies  of  troops  occupy 
the  lines  this  would  be  the  case  if  they 
were  attacked  by  corresponding  masses. 
The  object  of  a  cordon  can  therefore  only 
be  to  resist  a  weak  blow,  whether  that 
the  weakness  proceeds  from  a  feeble 
will  or  the  smallness  of  the  force  em- 
ployed. 

With  this  view  the  wall  of  China  was 
built :  a  protection  against  the  inroads 
of  Tartars.     This  is  the  intention  of  all 


lines  and  frontier  defences  of  the  Euro- 
pean States  bordering  on  Asia  and  Tur- 
key. Applied  in  this  way  the  cordon 
system  is  neither  absurd  nor  does  it 
appear  unsuitable  to  its  purpose.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  not  suihcient  to  stop  all  in- 
roads, but  it  will  make  them  more  difficult 
and  therefore  of  less  frequent  occurrence, 
and  this  is  a  point  of  considerable  impor- 
tance where  relations  subsist  with  people 
like  those  of  Asia,  whose  passions  and 
habits  have  a  perpetual  tendency  to  war. 
Next  to  this  class  of  cordons  come  the 
lines,  which,  in  the  wars  of  modern 
times  have  been  formed  between  Euro- 
pean States,  such  as  the  French  lines  on 
the  Ehino  and  in  the  Netherlands.  Those 
were  originally  formed  only  with  a  view  to 
protect  a  country  against  inroads  made  for 
the  purpose  of  levying  contributions  or 
living  at  the  expense  of  the  enemy. 
They  are,  therefore,  only  intended  to 
check  minor  operations,  and  consequently 
it  is  also  meant  that  they  should  be  de- 
fended by  small  bodies  of  troops.  But, 
of  course,  in  the  event  of  the  enemy's 
principal  force  taking  its  direction  against 
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these  lines,  the  defender  must  also  use 
his  principal  force  in  their  defence,  an 
event  by  no  means  conducive  to  the  best 
defensive  arrangements.  On  account  of 
this  disadvantage  and  because  the  pro- 
tection against  incursions  in  temporary 
war  is  quite  a  minor  object,  by  which 
through  the  very  existence  of  these  lines 
an  excessive  expenditure  of  troops  may 
easily  be  caused,  their  formation  is 
looked  upon  in  our  day  as  a  pernicious 
measure.  The  more  power  and  energy 
thrown  into  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
the  more  useless  and  dangerous  this 
means  becomes. 

Lastly,  all  very  extended  lines  of  out- 
posts covering  the  quarters  of  an  army 
and  intended  to  offer  a  certain  amount 
of  resistance  come  under  the  head  of 
cordons. 

This  defensive  measure  is  chiefly  de« 
signed  as  an  impediment  to  raids,  and 
other  such  minor  expeditions  directed 
against  single  cantonments,  and  for  this 
purpose  it  may  be  quite  sufBciont  if  fa- 
voured by  the  country.  Against  an  ad- 
vance of  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  the 
opposition  offered  can  be  only  relative, 
that  is,  intended  to  gain  time :  but  as  this 
gain  of  time  will  be  but  inconsiderable  in 
most  cases,  this  object  may  be  regarded 
as  a  very  minor  consideration  in  Uie  es- 
tablishment of  these  lines.  The  assem- 
bling and  advance  of  the  enemy's  army 
itself  can  never  take  place  so  unobservedly 
that  the  defender  gets  his  first  informa- 
tion of  it  through  his  outposts ;  when 
such  is  the  case  he  is  much  to  be  pitied. 

Consequently,  in  this  case  also,  the 
cordon  is  only  intended  to  resist  the 
attack  of  a  weak  force,  and  the  object, 
therefore,  in  this  and  in  the  other  two 
cases  is  not  at  variance  with  the  means. 

But  that  an  army  formed  for  the  de- 
fence of  a  coimtry  should  spread  itself 
out  in  a  long  line  of  defensive  posts  oppo* 
site  to  the  enemy,  that  it  should  disperse 
itself  in  a  cordon  £orm,  seems  to  be  so 
absurd  that  we  must  seek  to  discover  the 


circumstances  and  motives  which  lead  to 
and  accompany  such  a  proceeding. 

Every  position  in  a  mountainous  coun- 
try, even  if  taken  up  with  the  view  of  a 
battle  with  the  whole  force  united,  is  and 
must  necessarily  be  more  extended  than 
a  position  in  a  level  country.  It  may  he 
because  the  aid  of  the  ground  augments 
very  much  the  force  of  the  resistance; 
it  must  he  because  a  wider  basis  of  re- 
treat is  required,  as  we  have  shown  in 
the  chapter  on  mountain  defences.  But 
if  there  is  no  near  prospect  of  a  battle, 
if  it  is  probable  that  the  enemy  will 
remain  in  his  position  opposite  to  us  for 
some  time  without  undertaking  anything 
unless  tempted  by  some  very  favourable 
opportunity  which  may  present  itself  (the 
usual  state  of  things  in  most  wars  for- 
merly), then  it  is  also  natural  not  to  limit 
ourselves  merely  to  the  occupation  of  so 
much  country  as  is  absolutely  necessary, 
but  to  hold  as  much  right  or  left  as  is 
consistent  with  the  security  of  the  army, 
by  which  we  obtain  many  advantages, 
as  we  shall  presently  show.  In  open 
countries  with  plenty  of  communications, 
this  object  may  be  effected  to  a  greater 
extent  than  in  mountains,  through  the 
principle  of  movement^  and  for  that  reason 
the  extension  and  dispersion  of  the  troops 
is  less  necessary  in  an  open  country  ;  it 
would  also  be  much  more  dangerous 
there  on  accoimt  of  the  inferior  capa- 
bility of  resistance  of  each  part. 

But  in  mountains  where  all  occupation 
cTf  ground  is  more  dependent  on  local 
defence,  where  relief  cannot  so  soon  be 
afforded  to  a  point  menaced,  and  where, 
when  once  the  enemy  has  got  possession 
of  a  point,  it  is  more  difficult  to  dislodge 
him  by  a  force  slightly  superior  —  in 
mountains,  under  these  circumstances, 
we  shall  always  come  to  a  form  of  posi- 
tion which,  if  not  strictly  speaking  a 
cordon,  still  approaches  very  near  to  it, 
being  a  line  of  defensive  posts.  From 
such  a  disposition,  consisting  of  several 
detached  posts,    to   the   cordon  system, 
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there  is  still  certainly  a  considerable 
step,  but  it  is  one  which  generals,  never- 
thelesSy  often  take  without  being  aware 
of  it,  being  drawn  on  from  one  step  to 
another.  First,  the  covering  and  the 
possession  of  the  country  is  the  object  of 
the  dispersion ;  afterwards  it  is  the  secu- 
rity of  the  army  itself.  Every  commander 
of  a  post  calculates  the  advantage  which 
may  be  derived  from  this  or  that  point 
connected  with  the  approach  to  his  posi* 
tion  on  the  right  or  the  left,  and  thus 
the  whole  progresses  insensibly  from 
one  degree  of  subdivision  to  another. 

A  cordon  war,  therefore,  carried  on  by 
the  principal  force  of  an  army,  is  not  to 
be  considered  a  form  of  war  designedly 
chosen  with  a  view  to  stopping  every 
blow  which  the  enemy's  forces  might 
attempt,  but  a  situation  which  the  army 
is  drawn  into  in  the  pursuit  of  a  very 
different  object,  namely,  the  holding 
and  covering  tJie  country  against  an 
enemy  who  has  no  decisive  undertaking 
in  view.  Such  a  situation  must  always 
be  looked  upon  as  a  mistake ;  and  the 
motives  through  which  generals  have 
been  lured  by  degrees  into  allowing  one 
small  post  after  another,  are  contemptible 
in  connection  with  the  object  of  a  large 
army ;  this  x>oint  of  view  shows,  at  all 
events,  the  possibility  of  such  a  mistake. 
That  it  is  really  an  error,  namely,  a  mis- 
taken appreciation  of  our  own  position, 
and  that  of  the  enemy  is  sometimes  not 
observed,  and  it  is  spoken  of  as  an  erro- 
neous system.  But  this  same  system, 
when  it  is  pursued  with  advantage,  or, 
at  all  events,  without  causing  damage, 
is  quietly  approved.  Every  one  praises 
the  faultless  campaigns  of  Prince  Henry 
in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  because  they 
have  been  pronounced  so  by  the  king, 


although  these  campaigns  exhibit  the 
most  decided  and  most  incomprehensible 
examples  of  chains  of  posts  so  extended 
that  they  may  just  with  as  much  propriety 
be  called  cordons  as  any  that  ever  were. 
We  may  completely  justify  these  posi- 
tions by  saying,  the  prince  knew  his 
opponent;  he  knew  that  he  had  no  enter^ 
prises  of  a  decisive  character  to  appre- 
hend from  that  quarter,  and  as  the  object 
of  his  position  besides  was  to  occupy 
always  as  much  territory  as  possible,  he 
therefore  carried  out  that  object  as  far 
as  circiunstances  in  any  way  permitted. 
If  the  prince  had  once  been  unfortunate 
with  one  of  these  cobwebs,  and  had  met 
with  a  severe  loss,  we  should  not  say 
that  he  had  pursued  a  faulty  system  of 
warfare,  but  that  he  had  been  mistaken 
about  a  measure  and  had  applied  it  to  a 
case  to  which  it  was  not  suited. 

While  we  thus  seek  to  explain  how 
the  cordon  system,  as  it  is  called,  may 
be  resorted  to  by  the  principal  force  in  a 
theatre  in  war,  and  how  it  may  even  be 
a  judicious  and  useful  measure,  and, 
therefore,  far  from  being  an  absurdity, 
we  must,  at  the  same  time,  acknowledge 
that  there  appear  to  have  been  instances 
where  generals  or  their  staff  have  over- 
looked the  real  meaning  or  object  of  a 
cordon  system,  and  assumed  its  relative 
value  to  be  a  general  one  ;  conceiving  it 
to  be  really  suited  to  afford  protection 
against  every  kind  of  attack,  instances, 
therefore,  where  there  was  no  mistaken 
application  of  the  measure  but  a  complete 
misunderstanding  of  its  nature  ;  we  shall 
further  allow  that  this  very  absurdity 
amongst  others  seems  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  defence  of  the  Yosges  by  the 
Austrian  and  Prussian  armies  in  1793 
and  1794. 
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TiTEBE  is  no  theoretical  idea  in  the  art 
of  war  which  has  played  such  a  part  in 
criticism  as  that  we  are  now  entering 
upon.  It  is  the  "great  war  steed"  in 
all  accounts  of  battles  and  campaigns ; 
the  most  frequent  point  of  view  in  all 
arguments,  and  one  of  those  fragments 
of  scienti^c  form  with  which  critics  make 
a  show  of  learning.  And  yet  the  concep- 
tion embodied  in  it  has  never  yet  been 
established,  nor  has  it  ever  been  clearly 
explained. 

We  shall  try  to  ascertain  its  real  mean- 
ing, and  then  see  how  far  it  can  be  made 
available  for  practical  use. 

We  treat  of  it  here  because  the  defence 
of  mountains,  river  defences,  as  well  as 
the  conceptions  of  strong  and  entrenched 
camps  with  which  it  closely  connects 
itself,  required  to  have  precedence. 

The  indefinite  conf\ised  conception 
which  is  concealed  behind  this  ancient 
military  metaphor  has  sometimes  signi- 
fied the  most  exposed  part  of  a  country 
at  other  times  the  strongest. 

If  there  is  any  spot  without  the  posses- 
sion of  which  no  one  dare  venture  to  penetrate 
into  an  enemy^s  country  that  may,  with 
propriety,  be  called  the  key  of  that  coun- 
try. But  this  simple,  though  certainly 
at  the  same  time  also,  barren  notion 
has  not  satisfied  theorists,  and  they 
have  amplified  it,  and  under  the  term 
key  of  a  country  imagined  points  which 
decide  upon  the  possession  of  the  whole 
country. 

When  the  Bussians  wanted  to  advance 
into  the  Crimean  peninsula,  they  were 
obliged  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the 
isthmus  of  Perekop  and  its  lines,  not  so 
much  to  gain  an  entrance  generally — for 


Lascy  turned  it  twice  (1737  and  1738) — 
but  to  be  able   to  establish  themselves 
with  tolerable   security  in   the  (Mmea. 
That  is  very  simple,  but  we  gain  very 
little  in  this  through  the  conception  of  a 
key-point.   But  if  it  might  be  said,  Who- 
ever has  possession   of  the   district  of 
Langres  commands  all  France  as  far  as 
Paris — that  is  to  say,  it  only  rests  with 
himself    to    take    possession  —  that    is 
plainly  a  very  different  thing,  something 
of  much    higher  importance.     Accord- 
ing to  the  first  kind  of  conception  the 
possession    of   the    country   cannot   be 
thought  of  without  the  possession  of  the 
point  which  we  have  called  key;  that 
is  a  thing  which  is  intelligible  to  the 
most  ordinary  capacity :  but  according  to 
the  second  kind  of  conception,  the  posses- 
sion of  the  point  which  we  have  called 
key,  cannot  be  imagined  without  the  pos- 
session of  the   country  following   as  a 
necessary  consequence;  that  is  plainly, 
something  marvellous,  common  sense  is 
no  longer  sufiQ.cient  to  grasp  this,    the 
magic   of  the   occult  sciences  must  be 
called    into    requisition.       This    cabala 
came  into  existence  in  works  published 
fifty  years  ago,  and  reached  its  zenith 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  irresistible  force,  cer- 
tainty and  distinctness  with  which  Buona- 
parte's method  of  conducting  war  carried 
conviction   generally,    this    cabala   has, 
nevertheless,  still  managed,  we  say,  to 
spin  out  the  thread  of  its  tenacious  exis- 
tence through  the  medium  of  books. 

(Setting  aside  for  a  moment  our  con- 
ception of  the  key- point)  it  is  self-evident 
that  in  every  country  there  are  points  of 
commandiny    importance,   where    several 
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roads  meet,  where  our  means  of  subsist- 
ence may  be  conveniently  collected,  which 
have  the  advantage  of  being  centrally  sit- 
uated with  reference  to  other  important 
points,  the  possession  of  which  in  short 
meets  many  requirements  and  affords  many 
advantages.  Now,  if  generals  wishing  to 
express  the  importance  of  such  a  point 
by  one  word  have  called  it  the  hey  of  the 
land,  it  would  be  pedantic  affectation 
to  take  offence  at  their  using  that  term  ; 
on  the  contrary  we  should  rather  say 
the  term  is  very  expressive  and  pleasing. 
But  if  we  try  to  convert  this  mere  flower 
of  speech  into  the  germ  of  a  system 
branching  out  like  a  tree  into  many 
ramifications,  common  sense  rises  in 
opposition,  and  demands  that  the  expres- 
sion should  be  restricted  to  its  true 
value. 

In  order  to  develop  a  system  out  of  the 
expression,  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to 
something  more  distinct  and  absolute  than 
the  practical,  but  certainly  very  indefinite, 
meaning  attaching  to  the  term  in  the 
narrations  of  generals  when  speaking  of 
their  military  enterprises.  And  from 
amongst  all  its  various  relations,  that  of 
high  ground  was  chosen. 

Where  a  road  traverses  a  mountain 
ridge,  we  thank  heaven  when  we  get  to 
the  top  and  have  only  to  descend.  This 
feeling  so  natural  to  a  single  traveller  is 
still  more  so  in  the  case  of  an  army.  All 
difficulties  seem  to  be  overcome,  and  so 
they  are  indeed  in  most  instances  ;  we 
find  that  the  descent  is  easy,  and  we  are 
conscious  of  a  kind  of  feeling  of  supe- 
riority over  any  one  who  would  stop  us ;  we 
have  an  extensive  view  over  the  country, 
and  command  it  with  a  look  beforehand. 
Thus  the  highest  point  on  a  road  over  a 
mountain  is  always  considered  to  possess  a 
decisive  importance,  and  it  does  in  fact  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  but  by  no  means  in 
all.  Such  points  are  very  often  described 
in  the  despatches  of  generals  by  the  name 
of  key*points ;  but  certainly  again  in  a 
somewhat  different  and  generally  in  a 


more  restricted  sense.  This  idea  has 
been  the  starting  point  of  a  false  theory 
(of  which,  perhaps,  Lloyd  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  founder) ;  and  on  this 
account,  elevated  points  irom  which  seve- 
ral roads  descend  into  the  adjacent 
country,  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  key- 
points  of  the  coimtry— as  points  which 
command  the  coimtry.  It  was  natural 
that  this  view  should  amalgamate  itself 
with  one  very  nearly  connected  with  it, 
that  of  a  systematic  defence  of  mountains^ 
and  that  the  matter  should  thus  be  driven 
still  further  into  the  regions  of  the 
illusory;  added  to  which  many  tactical 
elements  connected  with  the  defence  of 
mountains  came  into  play,  and  thus  the 
idea  of  the  highest  point  in  the  road  was 
soon  abandoned,  and  the  highest  point 
generally  of  the  whole  mountain  system, 
that  is  the  point  of  the  tcatershedf  was 
substituted  for  it  as  the  key  of  the 
country. 

Now  just  at  that  time,  that  is  the 
latter  half  of  the  preceding  century, 
more  definite  ideas  on  the  forms  given  to 
the  surface  of  the  earth  through  aqueous 
action  became  current;  thus  natural 
science  lent  a  hand  to  the  theory  of  war 
by  this  geological  system,  and  then  every 
barrier  of  practical  truth  was  broken 
through,  and  reasoning  floated  in  the 
illusory  system  of  a  geological  analogy. 
In  consequence  of  this,  about  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  we  heard,  or 
rather  we  ready  of  nothing  but  the  sources 
of  the  Bhine  and  Danube.  It  is  true 
that  this  nuisance  prevailed  mostly  in 
books,  for  only  a  small  portion  of  book 
wisdom  ever  reaches  the  real  world, 
and  the  more  foolish  a  theory  the  less 
it  will  attain  to  practice;  but  this  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking  has  not  been 
unproductive  of  injury  to  Germany  by 
its  practical  effects,  therefore  we  are  not 
fighting  with  a  windmill,  in  proof  of 
which  we  shall  quote  two  examples; 
first,  the  important  but  very  scientific 
campaigns  of  the  Prussian  army,  1793 
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and  1794  in  the  Yosges,  the  theoretical 
key  to  which  will  be  found  in  the  works 
of  Gravert  and  Massenbach ;  secondly, 
the  campaign  of  1814,  when,  on  the 
principle  ot  the  same  theory,  an  army 
of  200,000  men  was  led  by  the  nose 
through  Switzerland  on  to  the  plateau 
of  Langres  as  it  is  called. 

But  a  high  point  in  a  coiintry  from 
which  all  its  waters  flow,  is  generally 
•nothing  more  than  a  high  point;  and 
all  that  in  exaggeration  and  false  ap- 
plication of  ideas,  true  in  themselves, 
was  written  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
and  commencement  of  the  nineteenth 
centuries,  about  its  influence  on  military 
events,  is  completely  imaginary.  If  the 
Bhine  and  Danube  and  all  the  six  rivers 
of  Germany  had  their  common  source 
on  the  top  of  one  mountain,  that  moun- 
tain would  not  on  that  account  have 
any  claim  to  any  greater  military  value 
than  being  suited  for  the  position  of  a 
trigonometrical  point.  For  a  signal 
tower  it  would  be  less  useful,  still  less 
so  for  a  vidette,  and  for  a  whole  army 
worth  just  nothing  at  all. 

To  seek  for  a  key-position  therefore  in  the 
so  Qalled  key  country j  that  is  where  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  mountains  diverge 
from  a  common  point,  and  at  the  highest 
source  of  its  waters,  is  merely  an  idea  in 
books,  which  is  overthrown  by  nature 
itself,  because  nature  does  not  make  the 
ridges  and  valleys  so  easy  to  descend  as  is 
assumed  by  the  hitherto  so  called  theory 
of  ground,  but  distributes  peaks  and 
gorges,  in  l^e  most  irregular  manner,  and 
not  unfrequently  the  lowest  water  level 
is  surrounded  by  the  loftiest  masses  of 
mountain.  If  any  one  questions  military 
history  on  the  subject,  he  will  soon  con- 
vince liimseK  that  the  leading  geological 
points  of  a  country  exercise  very  little 


regular  influence  on  the  use  of  the 
country  for  the  purposes  of  war,  and 
that  little  is  so  over-balanced  by  other 
local  circumstances,  and  other  require- 
ments, that  a  line  of  positions  may  often 
run  quite  close  to  one  of  the  points  we 
are  discussing  without  having  been  in 
any  way  attracted  there  by  that  point. 

We  have  only  dwelt  so  long  upon  this 
false  idea  because  a  whole — and  very  pre- 
tentious— system  has  built  itself  upon  it. 
We  now  leave  it,  and  turn  back  to  our 
own  views. 

We  say,  then,  that  if  the  expression, 
key-poaitiony  is  to  represent  an  indepen- 
dent conception  in  strategy,  it  must  only 
be  that  of  a  locality  the  possession  of 
which  is  indispensable  before  daring 
to  enter  the  enemy's  country.  But  if  we 
choose  1o  designate  by  that  term  every 
convenient  point  of  entrance  to  a  country, 
or  every  advantageous  central  point  in 
the  country,  then  the  term  loses  its  real 
meaning  (that  is,  its  value),  and  denotes 
something  which  may  be  foimd  anywhere 
more  or  less.  It  then  becomes  a  mere 
pleasing  figure  of  speech. 

But  positions  such  as  the  term  conveys 
to  our  mind  are  very  rarely  indeed  to  be 
found.  In  general,  the  best  key  to  the 
country  lies  in  the  enemy's  army;  and 
when  the  idea  of  coimtry  predominates 
over  that  of  the  armed  force,  some  very 
specially  advantageous  circumstances 
must  prevail.  These,  according  to  our 
opinion,  may  be  recognised  by  their  tend- 
ing to  two  principal  results:  first,  that 
the  force  occupying  the  position,  through 
the  help  of  the  ground,  obtains  extra- 
ordinary capability  of  tactical  resistance ; 
second,  that  the  enemy's  linos  of  com- 
munication can  be  sooner  efieotively 
threatened  from  this  position  than  he  cou 
threaten  ours. 
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OPERATING  AGAINST  A  FLANK. 


We  need  hardly  observe  that  we  speak 
of  the  strategic  flank,  that  is,  a  side  of 
the  theatre  of  war,  and  that  the  attack 
from  one  side  in  battle,  or  the  tactical 
movement  against  a  flank,  must  not  be 
confounded  with  it ;  and  even  in  cases  in 
which  the  strategic  operation  against  a 
flank,  in  its  last  stage,  ends  in  the  tacti- 
cal operation,  they  can  quite  easily  be 
kept  separate,  because  the  one  never  fol- 
lows necessarily  out  of  the  other. 

These  flanking  movements,  and  the 
flanking  positions  connected  with  them, 
belong  also  to  the  mere  useless  pageantry 
of  theory,  which  is  seldom  met  with  in 
actual  war.  Not  that  the  means  itself  is 
either  ineffectual  or  illusory,  but  because 
both  sides  generally  seek  to  guard  them- 
selves against  its  effects ;  and  cases  in 
which  this  is  impossible  are  rare.  Now 
in  these  uncommon  cases  this  means  has 
often  also  proved  highly  efficacious,  and 
for  this  reason,  as  well  as  on  account  of 
the  constant  watching  against  it  which  is 
required  in  war,  it  is  important  that  it 
should  be  clearly  explained  in  theory. 
Although  the  strategic  operation  against 
a  flank  can  naturally  be  imagined,  not 
only  on  the  part  of  the  defensive,  but  also 
on  that  of  the  offensive,  still  it  has  much 
more  affinity  with  the  first,  and  therefore 
finds  its  place  under  the  head  of  defensive 
means. 

Before  we  enter  into  the  subject,  we 
must  establish  the  simple  principle, 
which  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  after- 
wards in  the  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  troops  which  are  to  act  against 
the  rear  or  flank  of  the  enemy  cannot  be 
employed  against  his  front,  and  that, 
therefore,   whether  it  be   in  tactics  or 


strategy,  it  is  a  completely  false  kind  of 
notion  to  consider  that  coining  on  the  rear 
of  the  enemy  is  at  once  an  advantage  in 
itself.  In  itself,  it  is  as  yet  nothing ; 
but  it  will  become  something  in  connec- 
tion with  other  things,  and  something 
either  advantageous  or  the  reverse,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  these  things,  the 
examination  of  which  now  claims  our 
attention. 

First,  in  the  action  against  the  strate- 
gic flank,  we  must  make  a  distinction 
between  two  objects  of  that  measure — 
between  the  action  merely  against  the 
communications,  and  that  against  the  line 
of  retreat,  with  which,  at  the  same  time, 
an  effect  upon  the  communications  may 
also  be  combined. 

When  Daun,  in  1758,  sent  a  detach- 
ment to  seize  the  convoys  on  their  way 
to  the  siege  of  OlmUtz,  he  had  plainly  no 
intention  of  impeding  the  king's  retreat 
into  Silesia  ;  he  rather  wished  to  bring 
about  that  retreat,  and  would  willingly 
have  opened  the  line  to  him. 

In  the  campaign  of  1812,  the  object  of 
all  the  expeditionary  corps  that  were  de- 
tached from  the  Bussian  army  in  the 
months  of  September  and  October,  was 
only  to  intercept  the  communications* 
not  to  stop  the  retreat ;  but  the  latter 
was  quite  plainly  the  design  of  the  Mol- 
davian army  which,  under  Tschitschagof, 
marched  against  the  Beresina,  as  well  as 
of  the  attack  which  General  Wittgenstein 
was  commissioued  to  make  on  the  French 
corps  stationed  on  the  Dwina. 

These  examples  are  merely  to  make  the 
exposition  clearer. 

The  action  against  the  lines  of  com- 
munication is  directed  against  the  enemy's 
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convoys,  against  small  detachments  fol- 
lowing in  rear  of  the  army,  against 
couriers  and  travellers,  small  depots,  etc. ; 
in  fact,  against  all  the  means  which  the 
enemy  requires  to  keep  his  army  in  a 
vigorous  and  healthy  condition;  its  object 
is,  therefore,  to  weaken  the  condition  of 
the  enemy  in  this  respect,  and  by  this 
means  to  cause  him  to  retreat. 

The  action  against  the  enemy's  line  of 
retreat  is  to  cut  his  army  off  from  that 
line.  It  cannot  effect  this  object  unless 
the  enemy  really  determines  to  retreat ; 
but  it  may  certainly  cause  him  to  do  so 
by  threatening  his  line  of  retreat,  and, 
therefore,  it  may  have  the  same  effect  as 
the  action  against  the  line  of  communica- 
tion, by  working  as  a  demonstration. 
But  as  already  said,  none  of  these  effects 
are  to  be  expected  from  the  mere  turning 
which  has  been  effected,  from  the  mere 
geometrical  form  given  to  the  disposition 
of  the  troops,  they  only  result  from  the 
conditions  suitable  to  the  same. 

In  order  to  learn  more  distinctly  these 
conditions,  we  shall  separate  completely 
the  two  actions  against  the  flank,  and 
first  consider  that  which  is  directed 
against  the  communications. 

Here  we  must  first  establish  two  prin- 
cipal conditions,  one  or  other  of  which 
must  always  be  forthcoming. 

The  first  is,  that  the  forces  used  for 
this  action  against  the  fiank  of  the  enemy 
must  be  so  insignificant  in  numbers  that 
their  absence  is  not  observed  in  front. 

The  second,  that  the  enemy's  army  has 
run  its  career,  and  therefore  can  neither 
make  use  of  a  fresh  victory  over  our  army, 
nor  can  ho  pursue  us  if  we  evade  a  com- 
bat by  moving  out  of  the  way. 

This  last  case,  which  is  by  no  means 
BO  uncommon  as  might  be  supposed,  we 
shall  lay  aside  for  the  moment,  and 
occupy  ourselves  with  the  accessory  con- 
ditions of  the  first. 

The  first  of  these  is,  that  the  commu- 
nications have  a  certain  length,  and  can- 
not be  protected  by  a  few  good  posts ; 


the  second  point  is,  that  the  situation  of 
the  line  is  such  as  exposes  it  to  our  ac- 
tion. 

This  weakness  of  the  line  may  arise  in 
two  ways — either  by  its  direction,  if  it  is 
not  perpendicular  to  the  strategic  front 
of  the  enemy's  army,  or  because  his  lines 
of  communication  pass  through  our  ter- 
ritory ;  if  both  these  circumstances  exist, 
the  line  is  so  much  the  more  exposed. 
These  two  relations  require  a  closer  exa- 
mination. 

One  would  think  that  when  it  is  a 
question  of  covering  a  line  of  communi- 
cation forty  or  fifty  miles  long,  it  is  of 
little  consequence  whether  the  position 
occupied  by  an  army  standing  at  one  ex- 
tremity of  this  line  forms  an  oblique  angle 
or  a  right  angle  in  reference  to  it,  as 
the  breadth  of  the  position  is  little  more 
than  a  mere  point  in  comparison  to  the 
line ;  and  yet  it  is  not  so  unimportant  as 
it  may  seem.  When  an  army  is  posted  at  a 
right  angle  with  its  communications,  it  is 
difficult,  even  with  a  considerable  supe- 
riority, to  interrupt  the  commimications 
by  any  detachmei^ts  or  partisans  sent  out 
for  the  purpose.  If  we  think  only  of  the 
difficulty  of  covering  absolutely  a  certain 
space,  we  should  not  believe  this,  but 
rather  suppose,  on  the  contrary,  that  it 
must  be  very  difficult  for  an  army  to 
protect  its  rear  (that  is,  the  country  be- 
hind it)  against  all  expeditions  which  an 
enemy  superior  in  numbers  may  under- 
take. Certainly,  if  we  could  look  at 
everything  in  war  as  it  is  on  a  sheet  of 
paper !  Then  the  party  covering  the  line, 
in  his  uncertainty  as  to  the  point  where 
light  troops  or  partisans  may  appear, 
would  be  in  a  certain  measure  blind,  and 
only  the  partisans  would  see.  But  if  we 
think  of  the  uncertainty  and  insufficiency 
of  intelHgence  gained  in  war,  and  know 
that  both  parties  are  incessantly  groping 
in  tlie  dark,  then  we  easily  perceive  that 
a  detached  corps  sent  round  the  enemy's 
flank  to  gain  his  rear  is  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  man  engaged  in  a  firay  with 
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numbers  in  a  dark  room.  In  tlie  end  he 
must  fall ;  and  bo  must  it  also  be  with 
bands  who  get  round  an  army  occupying 
a  perpendicular  position,  and  who  there- 
fore place  themselves  near  to  the  enemy, 
but  widely  separated  from  their  own  peo- 
ple. Not  only  is  there  danger  of  losing 
numbers  in  this  way;  there  is  also  a 
risk  of  the  whole  instrument  itself  being 
blunted  immediately ;  for  the  very  first 
misfortune  which  happens  to  one  such 
party  will  make  all  the  others  timid,  and 
instead  of  bold  attacks  and  insolent 
dodging,  the  only  play  will  be  constant 
running  away. 

Through  this  difficulty,  therefore,  an 
army  occupying  a  perpendicular  position 
covers  the  nearest  points  on  its  line  of 
communications  for  a  distance  of  two  or 
three  marches,  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  army  ;  but  those  nearest  points  are 
just  those  which  are  most  in  danger,  as 
they  are  the  nearest  to  the  enemy. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  a 
decidedly  oblique  position,  no  such  part 
of  the  line  of  communication  is  covered ; 
the  smallest  pressure,  the  most  insigni- 
ficant attempt  on  the  part  of  the  enemy, 
leads  at  once  to  a  vulnerable  point. 

But  now,  what  is  it  which  determines 
the  front  of  a  position,  if  it  is  not  just  the 
direction  perpendicular  to  the  line  of 
communication  ?  The  front  of  the  enemy ; 
but  then,  again,  this  may  be  equally  as 
well  supposed  as  dependent  on  our  front. 
Here  there  is  a  reciprocal  effect,  for  the 
origin  of  which  we  must  search. 


«^  • . 
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If  we  suppose  the  lines  of  communica- 
tion of  the  assailant,  a  b,  so  situated  with 
respect  to  those  of  the  enemy,  c  d,  that 
the  two  lines  form  a  considerable  angle 


with  each  other,  it  is  evident  that  if  the 
defensive  wishes  to  take  up  a  position  at 
$,  where  the  two  lines  intersect,  the  as- 
sailant from  hf  by  the  mere  geometrical 
relation,  could  compel  him  to  form  front 
opposite  to  him,  and  thua  to  lay  bare  his 
communications.  The  case  would  be  re- 
versed if  the  defensive  took  up  his  posi- 
tion on  this  side  of  the  point  of  junction, 
about  d ;  then  the  assailant  must  make 
front  towards  him,  if  so  be  that  his  line 
of  operations,  which  closely  depends  on 
geographical  conditions,  cannot  be  arbi- 
trarily changed,  and  moved,  for  instance, 
to  the  direction  a  d.  From  this  it  would 
seem  to  follow  that  the  defender  has  an 
advantage  in  this  .system  of  reciprocal 
action,  because  he  only  requires  to  take 
a  position  on  this  side  of  the  intersection 
of  the  two  lines.  But  very  far  from 
attaching  any  importance  to  this  geo- 
metrical element,  we  only  brought  it  into 
consideration  to  make  ourselves  the  better 
understood ;  and  we  are  rather  of  opinion 
that  local  and  generally  individual  rela- 
tions have  much  more  to  do  with  deter- 
mining the  position  of  the  .  defender ; 
that,  therefore,  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
lay  down  in  general  which  of  two  belli- 
gerents will  be  obliged  soonest  to  expose 
his  communications. 

If  the  lines  of  communication  of  both 
sides  lie  in  one  and  the  same  direction, 
then  whichever  of  the  two  parties  takes 
up  an  oblique  position  will  certainly 
compel  his  adversary  to  do  the  same. 
But  then  there  is  nothing  gained  geo- 
metrically by  this,  and  both  parties 
attain  the  same  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages.   .    .         .         ^ 

In  the  continuation  of  our  considera- 
tions we  shall,  therefore,  confine  our- 
selves to  the  case  of  the  line  of  commu- 
nication of  one  side  only  being  exposed. 

Now  as  regards  the  second  disadvan- 
tageous relation  of  a  line  of  communica- 
tion, that  is  to  say,  when  it  runs  through 
an  enemy's  country,  it  is  clear  in  itself 
how  much  the  line  is  compromised  by 
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that  circumstance,  if  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  have  taken  up  arms;  and 
consequently  the  case  must  be  looked  at 
as  if  a  body  of  the  enemy  was  posted  all 
along  the  line ;  this  body,  it  is  true,  is 
in  itself  weak  without  solidity  or  inten- 
sive force  ;  but  we  must  also  take  into 
consideration  what  the  close  contact  and 
influence  of  such  a  hostile  force  may 
nevertheless  effect  through  the  number 
of  points  which  offer  themselves  one  after 
another  on  long  lines  of  communication. 
That  requires  no  further  explanation. 
But  even  if  the  enemy's  subjects  have  not 
taken  up  arms,  and  even  if  there  is  no 
militia  m  the  country,  or  other  military 
organisation,  indeed  if  the  people  are  even 
very  unwarhke  in  spirit,  still  the  mere 
relation  of  the  people  as  subjects  to  a 
hostile  government  is  a  disadvantage  for 
the  lines  of  communication  of  the  other 
side  which  is  always  felt.  The  assistance 
which  expeditionary  forces  and  partisans 
derive  merely  through  a  better  under- 
standing with  the  people,  through  a 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  its  inhabit- 
ants, through  good  information,  through 
the  support  of  official  functionaries,  is, 
for  them,  of  decided  value  ;  and  this  sup- 
port every  such  body  will  enjoy  with- 
out any  special  effort  on  its  own  part. 
Added  to  this,  within  a  certain  distance 
there  will  not  be  wanting  fortresses, 
rivers,  mountains,  or  other  places  of 
refuge,  which  of  ordinary  right  belong 
to  the  enemy,  if  they  have  not  been 
formally  taken  possession  of  and  occupied 
by  our  troops. 

Now  in  such  a  case  as  is  here  supposed, 
especially  if  attended  with  other  favour- 
able circumstances,  it  is  possible  to  act 
against  the  communications  of  an  army, 
although  their  direction  is  perpendicular 
to  the  position  of  that  army  ;  for  the  de- 
tachments employed  for  the  purpose  do 
not  then  require  to  fall  back  always  on 
their  own  army,  because  being  in  their 
own  country  they  are  safe  enough  if  they 
only  make  their  escape. 


We  have,  therefore,  now  ascertained 
that^ 

1.  A  considerable  length, 

2.  An  oblique  direction, 

3.  An  enemy's  province, 

are  the  principal  circumstances  under 
which  the  lines  of  communication  of  an 
army  may  be  interrupted  by  a  relatively 
small  proportion  of  armed  forces  on  the 
side  of  the  enemy ;  in  order  to  make  this 
interruption  effectual,  a  fourth  condition  is 
still  requisite,  which  is  a  certain  duration 
of  time.  Eespecting  this  point,  we  beg 
attention  to  what  has  been  said  in  the 
fifteenth  chapter  of  the  fifth  book. 

But  these  four  conditions  are  only  the 
chief  points  which  relate  to  the  subject ; 
a  number  of  local  and  special  circum- 
stances attach  themselves  to  these,  and 
often  attain  to  an  influence  more  decisive 
and  important  than  that  of  the  principal 
ones  themselves.  Selecting  only  the  most 
essential,  we  mention  the  state  of  the 
roads,  the  nature  of  the  country  through 
which  they  pass,  the  means  of  cover 
which  are  afforded  by  rivers,  mountains, 
and  morasses,  the  seasons  and  weather, 
the  importance  of  particular  convoys, 
such  as  siege  trains,  the  number  of  light 
troops,  etc.,  etc. 

On  all  these  circumstances,  therefore, 
will  depend  the  effect  with  which  a 
general  can  act  on  his  opponent's  com- 
munications ;  and  by  comparing  the  re- 
sult of  the  whole  of  these  circumstances 
on  the  one  side  with  the  result  of  the 
whole  on  the  other,  we  obtain  a  just  esti- 
mate of  the  relative  advantages  of  both 
systems  of  communication,  on  which  will 
depend  which  of  the  two  generals  can 
play  the  highest  game. 

Wliat  here  seems  so  prolix  in  the  ex- 
planation is  often  decided  in  the  concrete 
case  at  flrst  sight ;  but  still,  the  tact  of  a 
practised  judgment  is  required  for  that, 
and  a  person  must  have  thought  over  every 
one  of  the  cases  now  developed  in  order 
to  see  in  its  true  light  the  absurdity  of 
those  critical  writers  who  think  they  have 
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settled  something  by  tlie  mere  words 
"turning"  and  **  acting  on  a  flank," 
without  giving  their  reasons.  ^ 

We  now  come  to  the  second  chief  con- 
ditiorif  imder  which  the  strategic  action 
against  the  enemy's  flank  may  take  place. 

If  the  enemy  is  hindered  from  ad- 
vancing by  any  other  cause  but  the 
resistance  which  our  army  opposes,  let 
that  cause  be  what  it  may,  then  our 
army  has  no  reason  to  be  apprehensive 
about  weakening  itself  by  sending  out 
detachments  to  harass  the  enemy ;  for  if 
the  enemy  should  attempt  to  chastise  us 
by  an  attack,  we  have  only  to  yield  some 
ground  and  decline  the  combat.  This  is 
what  was  done  by  the  chief  Bussian 
army  at  Moscow  in  1 8 1 2.  But  it  is  not  at 
€ill  necessary  that  everything  should  be 
again  on  the  same  great  scale  as  in  that 
campaign  for  such  a  case  to  happen 
again.  In  the  flrst  Silesian  war,  Frede- 
rick the  Great  was  each  time  in  this 
situation,  on  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia 
and  Moravia,  and  in  the  complex  aflairs 
relating  to  generals  and  their  armies, 
many  causes  of  diflerent  kinds,  particu- 
larly political  ones,  may  be  imagined, 
which  make  further  advance  an  impos- 
sibility. 

As  in  the  case  now  supposed  more 
forces  may  be  spared  to  act  against  the 
enemy's  flank,  the  other  conditions  need 
not  be  quite  so  favourable :  even  the 
nature  of  our  communications  in  relation 
to  those  of  the  enemy  need  not  give  us 
the  advantage  in  that  respect,  as  an  enemy 
who  is  not  in  a  condition  to  make  any 
particular  use  of  our  further  retreat  is 
not  likely  to  use  his  right  to  retaliate, 
but  will  rather  be  anxious  about  the  di- 
rect covering  of  his  own  line  of  retreat. 

Such  a  situation  is  therefore  very  well 
suited  to  obtain  for  us,  by  means  less 
brilliant  and  complete  but  less  dangerous 
than  a  victory,  those  results  which  it 
would  be  too  great  a  risk  to  seek  to 
obtain  by  a  battle. 

As    in    such   a    case    we    feel    little 
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anxiety  about  exposing  our  own  line  of 
commimications,  by  taking  up  a  position 
on  one  or  other  flank,  and  as  the  enemy 
by  that  means  may  always  be  com- 
pelled to  form  fi'ont  obliquely  to  his 
line  of  communications,  therefore  this 
one  of  the  conditions  above  named  will 
seldom  fail  to  occur.  The  more  the  rest 
of  the  conditions,  as  well  as  other  circum- 
stances, co-operate,  so  much  the  more 
certain  are  we  of  success  from  the  means 
now  in  question  ;  but  the  fewer  favour- 
able circumstances  exist,  the  more  will 
all  depend  on  superior  skill  in  combina- 
tion, and  promptitude  and  precision  in 
the  execution. 

Here  is  the  proper  fleld  for  strategic 
manoeuvres,  such  as  are  to  be  found  so 
frequently  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  in 
Silesia  and  Saxony,  and  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  1760  and  1762.  If,  in  many 
wars  in  which  only  a  moderate  amoimt 
of  elementcuy  force  is  displayed,  such 
strategic  manoeuvring  very  often  ap- 
pears, this  is  not  because  the  commander 
on  each  occasion  found  himself  at  the 
end  of  his  career,  but  because  want  of 
resolution  and  courage,  and  of  an  enter- 
prising spirit,  and  dread  of  responsibility, 
have  often  supplied  the  place  of  real 
impediments;  for  a  case  in  point,  we 
have  only  to  call  to  mind  Field  Marshal 
Daun. 

As  a  summary  of  the  results  of  our 
considerations,  we  may  say,  that  the 
action  against  a  flank  is  most  effectual— 

1.  In  the  defensive  ; 

2.  Towards  the  end  of  a  campaigpi ; 

3.  Above  all,  in  a  retreat  into  the 
heart  of  the  country  ;  and 

4.  In  connection  with  a  general  arm^ 
ing  of  the  people. 

On  the  mode  of  executing  this  action 
against  the  communications,  we  have 
only  a  few  words  to  say. 

The  enterprises  must  be  conducted 
by  skiKul  detachment  leaders,  who,  at 
the  head  of  small  bodies,  by  bold 
marches    and    attacks,    fall    upon    the 
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enemy's  weak  garrisons,  convoys,  and 
small  detachments  on  the  march  hero 
and  there,  encourage  the  national  levies 
(landsturm),  and  sometimes  join  with 
them  in  particular  undertakings.  These 
parties  must  be  more  numerous  than 
strong  individually,  and  so  organised 
that  it  may  be  possible  to  unite  several 
of  them  for  any  greater  undertaking 
without  any  obstacle  from  the  vanity  or 
caprice  of  any  of  the  single  leaders. 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  action 
against  the  enemy's  line  of  retreat. 

Here  we  must  keep  in  view,  above  all 
things,  the  principle  with  which  we  com- 
menced, that  forces  destined  to  operate 
in  rear  cannot  bo  used  in  front ;  that, 
therefore,  the  action  against  the  rear  or 
flanks  is  not  an  increase  of  force  in 
itself;  it  is  only  to  be  regarded  as  a 
more  powerful  application  (or  employ- 
ment) of  the  same ;  increasing  the  degree 
of  success  ill  prospect,  but  also  increasing 
the  degree  of  risk. 

Every  opposition  offered  with  the 
sword  which  is  not  of  a  direct  and  simple 
nature,  has  a  tendency  to  raise  the  result 
at  the  cost  of  its  certainty.  An  operation 
against  the  enemy's  flank,  whether  with 
one  compact  force,  or  with  separate 
bodies  converging  from  several  quarters, 
belongs  to  this  category. 

But  now,  if  cutting  off  the  enemy's 
retreat  is  not  to  be  a  mere  demonstration, 
but  is  seriously  intended,  the  real  solu- 
tion is  a  decisive  battle,  or,  at  least,  the 
conjunction  of  all  the  conditions  for  the 
sante  ;  and  just  in  this  solution  we  And 
again  the  two  elements  above-mentioned 
— the  greater  result  and  the  greater  dan- 
ger. Therefore,  if  a  general  is  to  stand 
justified  in  adopting  this  method  of 
action,  his  reasons  must  be  favourable 
conditions. 

In  this  method  of  resistance  we  must 
distinguish  the  two  forms  already  men- 
tioned. The  first  is,  if  a  general  with 
his  whole  force  intends  to  attack  the 
enemy   in   rear,   either  from  a  position 


taken  up  on  the  flank  for  that  purpose, 
or  by  a  formal  turning  movement ;  the 
second  is,  if  he  divides  his  forces,  and, 
by  an  enveloping  position  with  one  part, 
threatens  the  enemy's  rear,  with  the 
other  part  his  front. 

The  result  is  intensified  in  both  cases 
alike,  that  is — either  there  is  a  real  inter- 
ception of  the  retreat,  and  consequently 
the  enemy's  army  taken  prisoners,  or  the 
greater  part  scattered,  or  there  may  be 
a  long  and  hasty  retreat  of  the  enemy*6 
force  to  escape  the  danger. 

But  the  intensified  risk  is  different  in 
the  two  cases. 

If  we  turn  the  enemy  with  our  whole 
force,  the  danger  lies  in  the  laying  open 
our  own  rear;  and  hence  the  question 
again  depends  on  the  relation  of  the 
mutual  lines  of  retreat,  just  as  in  the 
action  against  the  lines  of  communica- 
tion, it  depended  on  the  relation  of  those 
lines. 

Now  certainly  the  defender,  if  he  is  in 
his  own  country,  is  less  restricted  than 
the  assailant,  both  as  to  his  lines  of 
retreat  and  communication,  and  in  so  far 
is  therefore  in  a  better  position  to  turn 
his  adversary  strategically ;  but  this 
general  relation  is  not  of  a  sufficiently 
decisive  character  to  be  used  as'  the 
foundation  of  a  practical  method ;  there- 
fore, nothing  but  the  whole  of  the  rela- 
tions in  each  individual  case  can  decide. 

Only  so  much  we  may  add,  that  favour- 
able conditions  are  naturally  more  com- 
mon in  wide  spheres  of  action  than  in 
small ;  more  common,  also,  on  the  side 
of  independent  states  than  on  that  of 
weak  ones,  dependent  on  foreign  aid, 
and  whose  armies  must,  therefore,  con- 
stantly have  their  attention  bent  on  the 
point  of  junction  with  the  auxiliary  army ; 
lastly,  they  become  most  favorable  for 
the  defender  towards  the  close  of  the 
campaign,  when  the  impulsive  force  of 
the  assailant  is  somewhat  spent;  very 
much,  again,  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  case  of  the  lines  of  communication. 
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Such  a  flank  position  as  the  Bussians 
took  up  with  such  advantage  on  the  road 
from  Moscow  to  Kaluga,  when  Buona- 
parte's aggressive  force  was  spent,  would 
have  brought  them  into  a  scrape  at  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign  at  the 
camp  of  Drissa,  if  they  had  not  been 
wise  enough  to  change  their  plan  in 
good  time. 

The  other  method  of  turning  the  enemy, 
and  cutting  ofiPhis  retreat  by  dividing  our 
force,  entails  the  risk  attending  a  division 
of  our  own  force,  whilst  the  enemy,  having 
the  advantage  of  interior  lines,  retains  his 
forces  united,  and  therefore  has  the  power 
of  acting  with  superior  numbers  against 
one  of  our  divisions.  This  is  a  disadvan- 
tage which  nothing  can  remove,  and  in 
exposing  ourselves  to  it,  we  can  only  be 
justified  by  one  of  three  principal  rea- 
sons : — 

1.  The  original  division  of  the  force 
which  makes  such  a  method  of  action 
necessary,  unless  we  incur  a  great  loss 
of  time. 

2.  A  great  moral  and  physical  supe- 
riority, which  justifies  the  adoption  of  a 
decisive  method. 

3.  The  want  of  impulsive  force  in  the 
enemv  as  soon  as  he  has  arrived  at  the 
culminating  point  of  his  career. 

"When  Frederick  the  Great  invaded 
Bohemia,  1767,  on  converging  lines,  he 
had  not  in  view  to  combine  an  attack  in 
front  with  one  on  the  strategic  rear,  at 
all  events,  this  was  by  no  means  his 
principal  object,  as  we  shall  more  fully 
explain  elsewhere,  but  in  any  case  it  is 
evident  that  there  never  could  have  been 
any  question  of  a  concentration  of  forces 
in  Silesia  or  Saxony  before  the  invasion, 
as  he  would  thereby  have  sacrificed  all 
the  advantages  of  a  surprise. 

When  the  allies  formed  their  plan  for 
the  second  part  of  the  campaign  of  1813, 
looking  to  their  great  superiority  in 
numbers,  they  might  very  well  at  that 
time  entertain  the  idea  of  attacking 
Buonaparte's  right  on  the    Elbe  with 


their  main  force,  and  (ff  thus  shiftily  * 
the  theatre  of  war  from  the  Oder  to  the^ 
Elbe.  Their  ill-success  at  Dresden  is  to 
be  ascribed  not  to  this  general  plan  but 
to  their  faulty  dispositions  both  strategic 
and  tactical.  They  could  have  concen- 
trated 220,000  men  at  Dresden  against 
Buonaparte's  130,000,  a  proportion  of 
numbers  eminently  favourable  (at  Leipsic, 
at  least,  the  proportion  was  as  285  :  157). 
It  is  true  that  Buonaparte  had  distri- 
buted his  forces  too  evenly  for  the  par- 
ticular system  of  a  defence  upon  one 
line  (in  Silesia  70,000  against  90,000,  in 
the  Mark— Brandenburg— 70,000  against 
110,000),  but  at  all  events  it  would  have 
been  difficult  for  him,  without  completely 
abandoning  Silesia,  to  assemble  on  the 
Elbe  a  force  which  could  have  contended 
with  the  principal  army  of  the*  allies 
in  a  decisive  battle.  The  allies  could 
also  have  easily  called  up  the  army  of 
Wrede  to  the  Maine,  and  employed  it  to 
try  to  cut  Buonaparte  off  from  tiie  road 
to  Mayence. 

Lastly,  in  1812,  the  Bussians  might 
have  directed  their  army  of  Moldavia 
upon  Yolhynia  and  Lithuania  in  order  to 
move  it  forward  afterwards  against  the 
rear  of  the  principal  French  army,  bo- 
cause  it  was  quite  certain  that  Moscow 
must  be  the  extreme  point  of  the  French 
line  of  operations.  For  any  part  of 
Bussia  beyond  Moscow  there  was  nothing 
to  fear  in  that  campaign,  therefore  the 
Bussian  main  army  had  no  cause  to  con- 
sider itself  too  weak. 

This  same  scheme  formed  part  of  the 
disposition  of  the  forces  laid  down  in  the 
first  defensive  plan  proposed  by  General 
Phul,  according  to  which  the  army  of 
Barclay  was  to  occupy  the  camp  at 
Drissa,  whilst  that  under  Bragathion 
was  to  press  forward  against  the  rear  of 
the  main  French  army.  But  what  a  dif- 
ference of  circumstances  in  the  two  cases ! 
In  the  first  of  them  the  French  were 
three  times  as  strong  as  the  Bussians ; 
in  the  second,  the  Bussians  were  deci- 
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dedlj  superior.  In  the  first,  Buona- 
parte's great  army  had  in  it  an  impulsive 
lorce  which  carried  it  to  Moscow  80  miles 
beyond  Drissa :  in  the  second ,  it  is  unfit 
to  make  a  day's  march  beyond  Moscow ; 
in  the  first,  the  line  of  retreat  on  the 
Niemen  did  not  exceed  30  miles :  in  the 
second  it  was  112.  The  same  action 
against  the  enemy's  retreat  therefore, 
which  was  so  successful  in  the  second 
case,  would,  in  the  first,  have  been  the 
wildest  folly. 

As  the  action  against  the  enemy's  line 
of  retreat,,  if  it  is  more  than  a  demonstra- 
tion, becomes  a  formal  attack  from  the 
rear,  there  remains  therefore  still  a  good 
deal  to  be  said  on  the  subject,  but  it  will 
come  in  more  appropriately  in  the  book 
upon  the  attack;  we  shall  therefore 
break  off  here  and    content  ourselves 


with  having  given  the  conditionB  under 
which  this  kind  of  reaction  may  take 
place. 

Very  commonly  the  design  of.  causing 
the  enemy  to  retreat  by  menacing  his 
line  of  retreat,  is  understood  to  imply 
rather  a  mere  demonstration  than  the 
actual  execution  of  the  threat.  If  it 
was  necessary  that  every  efficacious 
demonstration  should  be  founded  on  the 
actual  practicability  of  real  action,  which 
seems  a  matter  of  ooTirse  at  first  sight, 
then  it  would  accord  with  the  same  in 
all  respects.  But  this  is  not  the  case : 
on  the  contrary,  in  the  chapter  on  demon- 
strations we  shall  see  that  they  are  con- 
nected with  conditions  somewhat  dif- 
ferent, at  all  events  in  some  respects, 
we  therefore  refer  our  readers  to  that 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


RETREAT  INTO  THE  INTERIOR  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 


We  have  considered  the  voluntary  re- 
treat into  the  heart  of  the  coimtry  as  a 
particular  indirect  form  of  defence  through 
which  it  is  expected  the  enemy  will  be 
destroyed,  not  so  much  by  the  sword  as 
by  exhaustion  from  his  own  efforts.  In 
this  case,  therefore,  a  great  battle  is 
either  not  supposed,  or  it  is  assumed  to 
take  place  when  the  enemy's  forces  are 
considerably  reduced. 

Every  assailant  in  advancing  dimin- 
ishes his  military  strength  by  the  advance ; 
we  shall  consider  this  more  in  detail  in 
the  seventh  book ;  here  we  must  assume 
that  result  which  we  may  the  more 
readily  do  as  it  is  clearly  shown  by  mili- 


tary history  in  every  campaign  in  which 
there  has  been  a  considerable  advance. 

This  loss  in  the  advance  is  increased 
if  the  enemy  has  not  been  beaten,  but 
withdraws  of  his  own  accord  with  his 
forces  intact,  and  offering  a  steady  con- 
tinuous resistance,  sells  every  step  of 
ground  at  a  bloody  price,  so  that  the 
advance  is  a  continuous  combat  for 
ground  and  not  a  mere  pursuit. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  losses  which 
a  party  on  the  defensive  suffers  on  a 
retreat,  are  much  greater  if  his  retreat 
has  been  preceded  by  a  defeat  in  battle 
than  if  his  retreat  is  voluntary.  For  if 
he  is  able  to  offer  the  pursuer  the  daily 
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resistance  whicli  we  expect  on  a  volun- 
tary retreat,  his  losses  would  be  at  least 
the  same  in  that  way,  over  and  above 
which  those  sustained  in  the  battle  have 
still  to  be  added.  But  how  contrary  to 
the  nature  of  the  thing  such  a  suppo- 
aition  as  this  would  be  !  The  best  army 
in  the  world  if  obliged  to  retire  far  into 
the  country  after  the  loss  of  a  battle,  will 
suffer  losses  on  the  retreat,  beyond  mea- 
sure  out  of  proportion ;  and  if  the  enemy 
is  considerably  superior,  as  we  suppose 
him,  in  the  cfise  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  if  he  pursues  with  great 
energy  as  has  almost  always  been  done 
in  modem  wars,  then  there  is  the  highest 
probability  that  a  regular  flight  takes 
place  by  which  the  army  is  usually  com- 
pletely ruined. 

A  regularly  measured  daily  resistance, 
that  is,  one  which  each  time  only  lasts 
as  long  as  the  balance  of  success  in  the 
combat  can  be  kept  wavering,  and  in 
which  we  secure  ourselves  from  defeat 
by  giving  up  the  ground  which  has  been 
contested  at  the  right  moment,  will  cost 
the  assailant  at  least  as  many  men  as 
the  defender  in  these  combats,  for  the 
loss  which  the  latter  by  retiring  now 
and  again  must  unavoidably  suffer  in 
prisoners,  will  be  balanced  by  the  losses 
of  the  other  under  fire,  as  the  assailant 
must  always  fight  against  the  advan- 
tages of  the  ground.  It  is  true  that  the 
retreating  side  loses  entirely  aU  those 
men  who  are  badly  wounded,  but  the 
assailant  likewise  loses  all  his  in  the 
same  case  for  the  present,  as  they  usually 
remain  several  months  in  the  hospitals. 

The  result  will  be  that  the  two  armies 
will  wear  each  other  away  in  nearly 
equal  proportions  in  these  perpetual 
collisions. 

It  is  quite  different  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
beaten  army.  Here  the  troops  lost  in 
battle,  the  general  disorganisation,  the 
broken  courage,  the  anxiety  about  the 
retreat,  make  such  a  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  retreating  army  very  difficult. 


in  many  cases  impossible  ;  and  the  pur- 
suer who,  in  the  former  case,  advances 
extremely  cautiously,  even  hesitatingly, 
like  a  blind  man,  always  groping  about, 
presses  forward  in  the  latter  case  with 
the  firm  tread  of  the  conqueror,  with  the 
overweening  spirit  which  good  fortune 
imparts,  with  the  confidence  of  a  demi- 
god, and  the  more  daringly  he  urges  the 
pursuit  so  much  the  more  he  hastens  on 
things  in  the  direction  which  they  have 
already  taken,  because  here  is  the  true 
field  for  the  moral  forces  which  intensify 
and  multiply  themselves  without  being 
restricted  to  the  rigid  numbers  and  mea- 
sures of  the  physical  world. 

It  is  therefore  very  plain  how  different 
will  be  the  relations  of  two  armies  ac- 
cording as  it  is  by  the  first  or  the  second 
of  the  above  ways,  that  they  arrive  at  that 
point  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  end 
of  the  assailant's  course. 

This  is  merely  the  result  of  the  mu- 
tual destruction  ;  to  this  must  now  be 
added  the  reductions  which  the  advancing 
party  suffers  otherwise  in  addition,  and 
respecting  which,  as  already  said,  we 
refer  to  the  seventh  book ;  further,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  to  take  into  account 
reinforcements  which  the  retreating  party 
receives  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
by  forces  subsequently  joining  him  either 
in  the  form  of  help  from  abroad  oi 
through  persistent  eMorts  at  home. 

Lastly,  there  is^  in  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, such  a  disproportion  between 
the  retreating  side  and  the  advancing, 
that  the  first  not  unconmionly  lives  in 
superfluity  when  the  other  is  reduced  to 
want. 

The  army  in  retreat  has  the  means 
of  collecting  provisions  everywhere,  and 
he  marches  towards  them,  whilst  the 
pursuer  must  have  everything  brought 
after  him,  which,  as  long  as  he  is  in 
motion,  even  with  the  shortest  lines  of 
communication,  is  difficult,  and  on  that 
account  begets  scarcity  from  the  very 
first. 
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All  that  the  countiy  yields  will  be 
taken  for  the  benefit  of  the  retreating 
army  first,  and  will  be  mostly  consumed. 
Nothing  remains  but  wasted  villages  and 
towns,  fields  from  which  the  crops  have 
been  gathered,  or  which  are  trampled 
down,  empty  wells,  and  muddy  brooks. 

The  pursuing  army,  therefore,  from 
the  very  first  day,  has  frequently  to  con- 
tend with  the  most  pressing  wants.  On 
taking  the  enemy's  supplies  he  cannot 
reckon ;  it  is  only  through  accident,  or 
some  unpardonable  blunder  on  the  part 
of  the  enemy,  that  here  and  there  some 
little  falls  into  his  hands. 

Thus  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
countries  of  vast  dimensions,  and  when 
there  is  no  extraordinary  disproportion 
between  the  belligerent  powers,  a  relation 
may  be  produced  in  this  way  between  the 
military  forces,  which  holds  out  to  the 
defensive  an  immeasurably  greater  chance 
of  a  final  result  in  his  favour  than  he 
would  have  had  if  there  had  been  a 
great  battle  on  the  frontier.  Not  only 
does  the  probability  of  gaining  a  victory 
become  greater  through  this  alteration 
in  the  proportions  of  the  contending 
armies,  but  the  prospects  of  great  results 
from  the  victory  are  increased  as  well, 
through  the  change  of  position.  What 
a  difference  between  a  battle  lost  close  to 
the  frontier  of  our  country  and  one  in  the 
middle  of  the  enemy's  country  !  Indeed, 
the  situation  of  the  assailant  is  often 
such  at  the  end  of  his  first  start,  that 
even  a  battle  gained  may  force  him  to 
retreat,  because  he  has  neither  enough 
impulsive  power  left  to  complete  and 
make  use  of  a  victory,  nor  is  he  in  a 
condition  to  replace  the  forces  he  has 
lost. 

There  is,  therefore,  an  immense  differ- 
ence between  a  decisive  blow  at  the  com- 
mencement and  at  the  end  of  the  attack. 

To  the  great  advantage  of  this  mode 
of  defence  are  opposed  two  drawbacks. 
The  first  is  the  loss  which  the  country 
suffers  through  the  presence  of  the  enemy 


in  his  advance,   the  other  is  the  moral 
impression. 

To  protect  the  country  from  loss  can 
certainly  never  be  looked  upon  as  the 
object  of  the  whole  defence.  That  object 
is  an  advantageous  peace.  To  obtain 
that  as  surely  as  possible  is  the  endea- 
vour, and  for  it  no  momentary  sacrifice 
must  he  considered  too  great.  At  the 
same  time,  the  above  loss,  although  it 
may  not  be  decisive,  must  still  be  laid  in 
the  balance,  for  it  always  affects  our  in- 
terests. 

This  loss  does  not  affect  our  army 
directly ;  it  only  acts  upon  it  in  a  more 
or  less  roundabout  way,  whilst  the  retreat 
itself  directly  reinforces  our  army.'  It  is, 
therefore,  diificult  to  draw  a  comparison 
between  the  advantage  and  diseuivantage 
in  this  case;  they  are  things  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  the  action  of  which  is 
not  directed  towards  any  common  point. 
We  must,  therefore,  content  ourselves 
with  saying  that  the  loss  is  greater  when 
we  have  to  sacrifice  fruitful  provinces  well 
populated,  and  large  commercial  towns ; 
but  it  arrives  at  a  maximum  when  at  the 
same  time  we  lose  war-means  either  ready 
for  use  or  in  course  of  preparation. 

The  second  counterpoise  is  the  moral 
impression.  There  are  cases  in  which  the 
commander  must  be  above  regarding  such 
a  thing,  in  which  he  must  quietly  follow 
out  his  plans,  and  run  the  risk  of  the  ob- 
jections  which  short-sighted  despondency 
may  offer;  but  nevertheless,  this  im- 
pression is  no  phantom  which. should  be 
despised.  It  is  not  like  a  force  which 
acts  upon  one  point :  but  like  a  force 
which,  with  the  speed  of  lightning,  pene- 
trates every  fibre,  and  paralyses  all  the 
powers  which  should  be  in  full  activity, 
both  in  a  nation  and  in  its  army.  There 
are  indeed  cases  in  which  the  cause 
of  the  retreat  into  the  interior  of  the 
country  is  quickly  understood  by  both 
nation  and  army,  and  trust,  as  well  as 
hope,  are  elevated  by  the  step ;  but  such 
cases  are  rare.    More  usually,  the  people 
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and  the  army  cannot  distinguish  whether 
it  is  a  voluntary  movement  or  a  precipi- 
tate retreat,  and  still  less  whether  the 
plan  is  one  wisely  adopted,  with  a  view 
to  ensure  ulterior  advantages,  or  the 
result  of  fear  of  the  enemy's  sword.  The 
people  have  a  mingled  feeling  of  sym- 
pathy and  dissatisfaction  at  seeing  the 
late  of  the  provinces  sacrificed ;  the  army 
easily  loses  confidence  in  its  leaders,  or 
even  in  itself,  and  the  constant  comhats 
of  the  rear-guard  during  the  retreat,  tend 
always  to  give  new  strength  to  its  fears. 
These  are  consequences  of  the  retreat  about 
which  we  must  never  deceive  ourselves. 
And  it  certainly  is — considered  in  itself — 
more  natural,  simpler,  nobler,  and  more 
in  accordance  with  the  moral  existence  of 
a  nation,  to  enter  the  lists  at  once,  that 
the  enemy  may  not  cross  the  frontiers  of 
its  people  without  being  opposed  by  its 
genius,  and  being  called  to  a  bloody 
account. 

These  are  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  this  kind  of  defence;  now 
a  few  words  on  its  conditions  and  the 
oircumstances  which  are  in  its  favour. 

A  country  of  great  extent,  or  at  all 
events,  a  long  line  of  retreat,  is  the  first 
and  fundamental  condition ;  for  an  ad- 
vance of  a  few  marches  will  naturally 
not  weaken  the  enemy  seriously.  Buona- 
parte's centre,  in  the  year  1812,  at 
IVitepsk,  was  250,000  strong,  at  Smo- 
lensk, 182,000,  at  Borodino  it  had  only 
diminished  to  130,000,  that  is  to  say, 
had  fallen  to  about  an  equality  with  the 
Kussian  centre.  Borodino  is  ninetv  miles 
from  the  frontier ;  but  it  was  not  until 
they  came  near  Moscow  that  the  Bussians 
reached  that  decided  superiority  in  num- 
bers, whichof  itself  reversed  the  situation 
of  the  combatants  so  assuredly,  that  the 
French  victory  at  Male  Jaroslewetz  coidd 
not  essentially  alter  it  again. 

No  other  European  state  has  the  di- 
mensions of  Bussia,  and  in  very  few  can 
a  line  of  retreat  100  miles  long  be 
imagined.      But  neither  will  a  power 


Buch  as  that  of  the  French  in  181ft,  easily 
appear  under  different  circumstances, 
still  less  such  a  superiority  in  numbers  as 
existed  at  the  commencement  of  the  cam- 
paign, when  the  French  army  had  more 
than  double  the  numbers  of  its  adver- 
sary, besides  its  undoubted  moral  supe- 
riority. Therefore,  what  was  here  only 
effected  at  the  end  of  100  miles,  may 
perhaps,  in  other  ca^es,  be  attained  at 
the  end  of  50  or  30  miles. 

The  circumstances  which  favour  this 
mode  of  defence  are — 

1.  A  country  only  little  cultivated. 

2.  A  loyal  and  warlike  people. 

3.  An  inclement  season. 

All  these  things  increase  the  difficulty 
of  maintaining  an  army,  render  great 
convoys  necessary,  many  detachments, 
harassing  duties,  cause  the  spread  of 
sickness,  and  make  operations  against 
the  flanks  easier  for  the  defender. 

Lastly,  we  have  yet  to  speak  of  the 
absolute  mass  alone  of  the  armed  force, 
as  influencing  the  result. 

It  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself 
that,  irrespective  of  the  mutual  relation 
of  the  forces  opposed  to  each  other,  a 
small  force  is  sooner  exhausted  than  a 
larger,  and,  therefore,  that  its  career 
cannot  be  so  long,  nor  its  theatre  of  war 
so  wide.  There  is,  therefore,  to  a  cei'tain 
extent,  a  constant  relation  betwewi  the 
absolute  size  of  an  aiiny  and  the  space 
which  that  army  can  occupy.  It  is  out  of 
the  question  to  try  to  express  this  relation 
by  any  figures,  and  besides,  it  will  always 
be  modified  by  other  circumstances ;  it  is 
sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  say  that  these 
things  necessarily  have  this  relation  from 
their  very  nature.  We  may  be  able  to 
march  upon  Moscow  with  500,000  but  not 
with  50,000,  even  if  the  relation  of  the 
invader's  army  to  that  of  the  defender 
in  point  of  numbers  were  much  more 
favourable  in  the  latter  case. 

Now  if  we  assume  that  there  is  this  re- 
lation of  absolute  power  to  spcu^e  in  two 
different  cases,  then  it  is  certain  that  the 
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effect  of  our  retreat  into  the  Snterior^in 
weakening  the  enemy  wiU  increase  with 
the  masses. 

1.  Subsistence  and  lodging  of  the 
troops  become  more  difficult — for,  sup- 
posing the  space  which  an  army  coverft 
to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  army,  still  the  subsistence  for  the 
army  will  never  be  obtainable  from  this 
space  alone,  and  everything  which  has 
to  be  brought  after  an  army  is  subject 
to  greater  loss  also ;  the  whole  space 
occupied  is  never  used  for  covering  for 
the  troops,  only  a  small  part  of  it  is  re- 
quired, and  this  does  not  increase  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  masses. 

2.  The  advance  is  in  the  same  manner 
more  tedious  in  proportion  as  the  masses 
increase,  consequently,  the  time  is  longer 
before  the  career  of  aggression  is  run 
out,  and  the  sum  total  of  the  daily  losses 
is  greater. 

Three  thousand  men  driving  two  thou- 
sand before  them  in  an  ordinary  country, 
will  not  allow  them  to  march  at  the  rate 
of  1,  2,  or  at  most  3  miles  a  day,  and 
from  time  to  time  to  make  a  few  days' 
halt.  To  come  up  with  them,  to  attack 
them,  and  force  them  to  make  a  farther 
retreat  is  the  work  of  a  few  hours ;  but 
if  we  multiply  these  masses  by  100,  the 
case  is  altered.  Operations  for  which  a 
few  hours  sufficed  in  the  first  case,  re- 
quire now  a  whole  day,  perhaps  two. 
The  contending  forces  cannot  remain  to- 
gether near  one  point;  thereby,  therefore, 
the  diversity  of  movements  and  combina- 
tions increases,  and,  consequently,  also 
the  time  required.  But  this  places  the 
assailant  at  a  disadvantage,  because  his 
difficulty  with  subsistence  being  greater, 
he  is  obliged  to  extend  his  force  more 
than  the  pursued,  and,  therefore,  is 
always  in  danger  of  being  overpowered 
by  the  latter  at  some  particular  point, 
as  the  Bussians  tried  to  do  at  Witepsk. 

3.  The  greater  the  masses  are,  the 
more  severe  are  the  exertions  demanded 
from  each  individual  for  the  daily  duties 


required  strategically  and  tactically.  A 
hundred  thonsandmen  who  have  to  march 
to  and  from  the  point  of  assembly  every 
day,  halted  at  one  time,  and  then  set  in 
movement  again,  now  called  to  ^ums, 
then  cooking  or  receiving  their  rations^ 
a  hundred  thousand  who  must  not  go 
into  their  bivouac  until  the  necessary 
reports  are  delivered  in  from  all  quarters 
— these  men,  as  a  rule,  require  for  all 
these  exertions  connected  wiUi  the  actual 
march,  twice  as  much  time  as  50,000 
would  require,  but  there  are  only  twenty- 
four  hours  in  the  day  for  both.  How 
much  the  time  and  fatigue  of  the  march 
itself  differs  according  to  the  size  of  the 
body  of  troops  to  be  moved,  has  been 
shown  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  pre- 
ceding book.  Now,  the  retreating  army, 
it  is  true,  partakes  of  these  fatigues  as 
well  as  the  advancing,  but  they  are 
much  greater  for  the  latter  : — 

1,  because  the  mass  of  his  troops  is 
greater  on  accoimt  of  the  superiority 
which  we  supposed, 

2,  because  the  defender,  by  being 
always  the  party  to  yield  ground,  pur- 
chases by  this  sacrifice  the  right  of  the 
initiative,  and,  therefore,  the  right  al- 
ways to  give  the  law  to  the  other.  He 
forms  his  plan  beforehand,  which,  in 
most  cases,  he  can  carry  out  tinaltered, 
but  the  aggressor,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  only  make  his  plans  conformably  to 
those  of  his  adversary,  which  he  must 
in  the  first  instance  find  out. 

We  must,  however,  remind  our  readers 
that  we  are  speaking  of  the  pursuit  of 
an  enemy  who  has  not  suffered  a  defeat, 
who  has  not  even  lost  a  battle.  It  is 
necessary  to  mention  this,  in  order  that 
we  may  not  be  supposed  to  contradict 
what  was  said  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of 
our  fourth  book. 

But  this  privilege  of  giving  the  law 
to  the  enemy  makes  a  difference  in  savinp; 
of  time,  expenditure  offeree,  as  well  as  in 
respect  of  other  minor  advantages  which, 
in  the  long  run,  becomes  very  important. 
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3,  becaxise  the  retreating  force  on  the 
one  hand  does  all  he  can  to  make  his 
own  retreat  easy,  repairs  roads,  and 
bridges,  chooses  the  most  convenient 
places  for  encampment,  etc.,  and,  on  the 
other  hand  again,  does  all  he  can  to 
throw  impediments  in  the  way  of  the 
pursuer,  as  he  destroys  bridges,  by  the 
mere  CLct  of  marching  makes  bad  roads 
worse,  deprives  the  enemy  of  good  places 
for  encampment  by  occupying  them 
himself,  etc. 

Lastly,  we  must  add  still,  as  a  specially 
favourable  circumstance,  the  war  made 
by  the  people.  This  does  not  require 
further  examination  here,  as  we  shall 
allot  a  chapter  to  the  subject  itself. 

Hitherto,  we  have  been  engaged  upon 
the  advantages  which  such  a  retreat 
ensures,  the  sacrifices  which  it  requires, 
and  the  conditions  which  must  exist; 
we  shall  now  say  something  of  the 
mode  of  executing  it. 

The  first  question  which  we  have  to 
propose  to  ourselves  is  with  reference  to 
the  direction  of  the  retreat. 

It  should  be  made  into  the  interior  of 
the  country,  therefore,  if  possible,  towards 
a  point  where  the  enemy  will  be  sur- 
rounded on  aU  sides  by  our  provinces ; 
there  he  will  be  exposed  to  their  influence, 
and  we  shall  not  be  in  danger  of  being 
BeparaUd  from  the  principal  mass  of  our 
territoryy  which  might  happen  if  we 
chose  a  line  too  near  the  frontier,  as 
Would  have  happened  to  the  Bussians  in 
1812  if  they  had  retreated  to  the  south 
instead  of  the  east. 

This  is  the  condition  which  lies  in  the 
object  of  the  measure  itself.  Which  point 
in  the  country  is  the  best,  how  far  the 
choice  of  that  point  will  accord  with  the 
design  of  covering  the  capital  or  any 
other  important  point  directly,  or  draw- 
ing the  enemy  away  from  the  direction 
of  such  important  places  depends  on  cir- 
cumstances. 

If  the  Kussians  had  well  considered 
their  retreat  in  1812  beforehand,  and, 


therefore,  made  it  completely  in  con- 
formity with  h,  regular  plan,  they  might 
easily,  from  Smolensk,  have  taken  the 
road  to  Kaluga,  which  they  only  took 
on  leaving  Moscow ;  it  is  very  possible 
that  under  these  circumstances  Moscow 
would  have  been  entirely  saved. 

That  is  to  say,  the  French  were  about 
130,000  strong  at  Borodino,  and  there 
is  no  ground  for  assuming  that  they 
would  have  been  any  stronger  if  this 
battle  had  been  fought  by  the  Bussians 
half  way  to  Kaluga  instead ;  now,  how 
many  of  these  men  could  they  have 
spared  to  detach  to  Moscow  ?  Plainly, 
very  few ;  but  it  is  not  with  a  few  troops 
that  an  expedition  can  be  sent  a  distance 
of  fifty  miles  (the  distance  from  Smo- 
lensk to  Moscow)  against  such  a  place 
as  Moscow. 

Supposing  Buonaparte  when  at  Smo- 
lensk, where  he  was  160,000  strong, 
had  thought  he  could  venture  to  detach 
against  Moscow  before  engaging  in  a 
great  battle,  and  had  used  40,000  men  for 
that  purpose,  leaving  120,000  opposite 
the  principal  Bussian  army,  in  that  case, 
these  120,000  men  would  not  have  been 
more  than  90,000  in  the  battle,  that  is 
40,000  less  than  the  number  which  fought 
at  Borodino;  the  BussianQ,  therefore, 
would  have  had  a  superiority  in  numbers 
of  30,000  men.  Taking  the  course  of 
the  battle  of  Borodino  as  a  standard,  we 
may  very  well  assume  that  with  such  a 
superiority  they  would  have  been  vic- 
torious. At  all  events,  the  relative  situ- 
ation of  the  parties  would  have  been 
more  favourable  for  the  Bussians  than 
it  was  at  Borodino.  But  the  retreat  of 
the  Bussians  was  not  the  result  of  a 
well-matured  plan;  they  retreated  as 
far  as  they  did  because  each  time  that 
they  were  on  the  point  of  giving  battle 
they  did  not  consider  themselves  strong 
enough  yet  for  a  great  action ;  all  their 
supplies  and  reinforcements  were  on  the 
road  from  Moscow  to  Smolensk,  and  it 
could  not  enter  the  head  of  anyone  at 
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Smolensk  to  leaye  that  road.  Btit,  be- 
Bides,  a  victory  between  Smolensk  and 
Kaluga  would  never  have  excused,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Bussians,  the  offence  of  having 
left  Moscow  uncovered,  and  exposed  it 
to  the  possibility  of  being  captured. 

Buonaparte,  in  1813,  would  have 
secured  Paris  with  more  certainty  from 
an  attack  if  he  had  taken  up  a  position  at 
Bome  distance  in  a  lateral  direction,  some- 
where behind  the  canal  of  Burgundy  Reav- 
ing only  with  the  large  force  of  National 
Guard  in  Paris  a  few  thousand  regular 
troops.  The  allies  would  never  have  had 
the  courage  to  march  a  corps  of  50,000  or 
60,000  against  Paris  whilst  Buonaparte 
was  in  the  field  at  Auxerre  with  100,000 
men.  If  the  case  is  supposed  reversed, 
and  the  allies  in  Buonaparte's  place,  then 
no  one,  indeed,  would  have  advised  them 
to  leave  the  road  open  to  their  own 
capital  with  Buonaparte  for  their  oppo- 
nent. With  such  a  preponderance  he 
would  not  have  hesitated  a  moment 
about  marching  on  the  capital.  So  dif- 
ferent is  the  etiect  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances but  under  difierent  moral 
relations. 

As  we  shall  have  hereafter  to  return 
to  this  subject  when  treating  of  the  plan 
of  a  war,  we  shall  only  at  present  add 
that,  when  such  a  lateral  position  is  taken, 
the  capital  or  place  which  it  is  the  object 
to  protect,  must,  in  every  case,  be  capa- 
ble of  making  some  resistance  that  it 
may  not  be  occupied  and  laid  under 
contribution  by  every  flying  column  or 
irregular  band. 

But  we  have  still  to  consider  another 
peculiarity  in  the  direction  of  such  a  line 
of  retreat,  that  is,  a  sudden  change  of  direc- 
tion. After  the  Bussians  had  kept  the 
same  direction  as  far  as  Moscow  they  left 
that  direction  which  would  have  taken 
them  to  Wladimir,  and  after  first  taking 
the  road  to  liiazan  for  some  distance,  they 
then  transferred  their  army  to  the  Kaluga 
road.  If  they  had  been  obliged  to  continue 
their  retreat  the^  could  easily  have  done 


0o  in  this  new  direction  which  would  have 
led  them  to  Eliew,  therefore  much  nearer 
again  to  the  enemy's  frontier.  That  the 
French,  even  if  they  had  still  preserved  a 
large  numerical  superiority  over  the  Rus- 
sians, could  not  have  maintained  their 
line  of  communication  by  Moscow  under 
such  circumstances  is  clear  in  itself;  they 
must  have  given  up  not  only  Moscow  but, 
in  all  probability,  Smolensk  also,  there- 
fore have  again  abandoned  the  conquests 
obtained  with  so  much  toil,  and  con- 
tented themselves  with  a  theatre  of  war 
on  this  side  the  Beresina. 

Now,  certainly,  the  Russian  army 
would  thus  have  got  into  the  same  diffi- 
culty to  which  it  would  have  exposed 
itself  by  taking  the  direction  of  Kiew  at 
first,  namely,  that  of  being  separated 
from  the  mass  of  its  own  territory ;  but 
this  disadvantage  would  now  have  be- 
come almost  insignificant,  for  how  dif- 
ferent would  have  been  the  condition  of 
the  French  army  if  it  had  marched 
straight  upon  Kiew  without  making  the 
detour  by  Moscow. 

It  is  evident  that  such  a  sudden  change 
of  direction  of  a  line  of  retreat,  which  is 
very  practicable  in  a  spacious  country, 
ensures  remarkable  advantages. 

1.  It  makes  it  impossible  for  the 
enemy  (the  advancing  force)  to  maintain 
his  old  line  of  communication :  but  the 
organisation  of  a  now  one  is  always  a 
difficult  matter,  in  addition  to  which  the 
change  is  made  gradually,  therefore, 
probably,  he  has  to  try  more  than  one 
new  line. 

2.  If  both  parties  in  this  manner 
a])proach  the  frontier  again  ;  the  position 
oi  the  aggressor  no  longer  covers  his 
conquests,  and  he  must  in  aU  probability 
give  them  up. 

Russia  with  its  enormous  dimensions, 
is  a  country  in  which  two  armies  might 
in  this  manner  regularly  play  at  pri- 
soners' base  (Zeck  jagen). 

But  such  a  change  of  the  line  of  re- 
treat is  also  possible  in  smaller  countries. 
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when  other  circumstances  aire  favourable, 
which  can  only  be  judged  of  in  each 
individual  case,  according  to  its  different 
relations. 

When  the  direction  in  which  the  enemy 
is  to  be  drawn  into  the  country  is  once 
fixed  upon,  then  it  follows  of  itself  that 
our  principal  army  shoidd  take  that 
direction,  lor  otherwise  the  enemy  would 
not  advance  in  that  direction,  and  if  he 
even  did  we  should  not  then  be  able  to  im- 
pose upon  him  all  the  conditions  above 
supposed.  The  question  then  only  re- 
mains whether  we  shall  take  this  direction 
with  our  forces  undivided,  or  whether 
considerable  portions  should  spread  out 
laterally  and  therefore  give  the  retreat  a 
divergent  (eccentric)  form. 

To  this  we  answer  that  this  latter  form 
in  itself  is  to  be  rejected. 

1.  Because  it  divides  our  forces, 
whilst  their  concentration  on  one  point 
is  just  one  of  the  chief  difficidties  for 
the  enemy. 

2.  Because  the  enemy  gets  the  ad- 
vantage of  operating  on  interior  lines, 
can  remain  more  concentrated  than  we 
are,  consequently  can  appear  in  so  much 
the  greater  force  at  any  one  point.  Now 
certainly  this  superiority  is  less  to  be 
dreaded  when  we  are  following  a  system 
of  constantly  giving  way ;  but  the  very 
condition  of  this  constantly  yielding,  is 
always  to  continue  formidable  to  the 
enemy  and  not  to  allow  him  to  beat  us 
in  detail,  which  might  easily  happen.  A 
further  object  of  such  a  retreat,  is  to 
bring  our  principal  force  by  degrees  to  a 
superiority  of  numbers,  and  with  this 
superiority  to  g^ve  a  decisive  blow,  but 
that  by  a  partition  of  forces  would  become 
an  uncertainty. 

3.  Because  as  a  general  rule  the  con- 
centric (convergent)  action  against  the  ene- 
my is  not  adapted  to  the  weaker  forces. 

4.  Because  many  disadvantages  of 
the  weak  points  of  the  aggression  dis- 
appear when  the  defender's  army  is 
divided  into  separate  parts. 


The  weakest  features  in  a  long  advance 
on  the  part  of  the  aggressor  are  for 
instance; — the  length  of  the  lines  of 
communication,  and  the  exposure  of  the 
strategic  flanks.  By  the  divergent  form 
of  retreat,  the  aggressor  is  compelled 
to  cause  a  portion  of  his  force  io  show 
a  front  to  the  flank,  and  this*  portion 
properly  destined  only  to  neutralise  our 
force  immediately  in  his  front,  now 
effects  to  a  certain  extent  something  else 
in  addition,  by  covering  a  portion  of  the 
lines  of  communication. 

For  the.  mere  strategic  effect  of  the 
retreat,  the  divergent  form  is  therefore 
not  favourable ;  but  if  it  is  to  prepare  an 
action  hereafter  against  the  enemy's  line 
of  retreat,  then  we  must  refer  to  what 
has  been  said  about  that  in  the  last 
chapter. 

There  is  anhj  one  object  which  can 
give  occftsion  to  a  divergent  retreat, 
that  is  when  we  can  by  that  means  pro- 
tect provinces  which  otherwise  the  enemy 
would  occupy. 

What  sections  of  territory  the  advan- 
cing foe  will  occupy  right  and  left  of  his 
course,  can  with  tolerable  accuracy  be 
discerned  by  the  point  of  assembly  of, 
and  directions  given  toj  his  forces,  by  the 
situation  of  his  own  provinces,  fortresses, ' 
etc.,  in  respect  to  our  own.  To  plaice  troops 
in  those  districts  of  territory  which  he 
will  in  all  probability  leave  unoccupied, 
would  be  dangerous  waste  of  our  forces. 
But  now  whether  hy  any  disposition  of 
our  jorces  ue  shall  be  able  to  hinder  him 
from  occupying  those  districts  which  in 
all  probability  he  will  desire  to  occupy, 
is  more  difficult  to  decide,  and  it  is  there- 
fore a  point,  the  solution  of  which 
depends  much  on  tact  of  judgment. 

When  the  Russians  retreated  in  1812, 
they  left  30,000  men  under  Tormassow 
in  Volhynia,  to  oppose  the  Austrian  force 
which  was  expected  to  invade  that 
province.  The  size  of  the  province,  the 
numerous  obstacles  of  ground  which  the 
country  presents,    the  mcar  proportion 
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between  the  forces  likely  to  come  into 
conflict  justified  the  Russians  in  their 
expectations,  that  they  would  be  able  to 
keep  the  upper  hand  in  that  quarter,  or 
at  least  to  maintain  themselves  near  to 
their  frontier.  By  this,  very  important 
advantages  might  have  resulted  in  the 
sequel,  which  we  shall  not  stop  here  to 
discuss  ;  besides  this,  it  was  ahnost  im- 
possible for  these  troops  to  have  joined 
the  main  army  in  time  if  they  had 
wished.  For  these  reasons,  the  determi- 
nation to  leave  these  troops  in  Yolhynia 
to  carry  on  there  a  distinct  war  of 
their  own,  was  right.  Now  on  the 
other  hand,  if  according  to  the  proposed 
plan  of  campaign  submitted  by  General 
Phul,  only  the  army  of  Barclay  (80,000 
men),  was  to  retire  to  Drissa,  and  Braga- 
tbion's  army  (40,000  men)  was  to  remain 
on  the  right  flank  of  the  French,  with  a 
view  to  subsequently  falling  on  their  rear, 
it  is  evident  at  once  that  this  corps  could 
not  possibly  maintain  itself  in  South 
Lithuania  so  near  to  the  rear  of  the  main 
body  of  the  French  army,  and  would  soon 
have  been  destroyed  by  their  overwhelm- 
ing masses. 

That  the  defender's  interest  in  itself 
is  to  g^ve  up  as  few  provinces  as  possible 
to  the  assailant  is  intelligible  enough, 
but  this  is  always  a  secondary  consider- 
ation ;  that  the  attack  is  also  made  more 
difficult  the  smaller  or  rather  narrower  the 
theatre  of  war  is  to  which  we  can  confine 
the  enemy,  is  likewise  clear  in  itself ;  but 
all  this  Is  subordinate  to  the  condition 
that  in  so  doing  we  have  the  probability 
of  a  result  in  our  favour,  and  that  the 
main  body  of  the  force  on  the  defensive 
will  not  be  too  much  weakened ;  for  upon 
that  force  we  must  chiefly  depend  for 
the  final  solution,  because  the  difficulties 
and  distress  suffered  by  the  main  body 
of  the  enemy,  first  call  forth  his  determi- 
nation to  retreat,  and  increase  in  the 
greatest  degree  the  loss  of  physical  and 
moral  power  therewith  connected. 

The  retreat  into  the  interior  of  the 


country  should  therefore  as  a  rule  be 
made  directly  before  the  enemy,  and  as 
slowly  as  possible,  with  an  army  which 
has  not  suffered  defeat  and  is  undivided ; 
and  by  its  incessant  resistcmce  it  should 
force  the  enemy  to  a  constant  state  of 
readiness  for  battle,  and  to  a  ruinous 
expenditure  of  forces  in  tactical  and 
strategical  measiires  of  precaution. 

When  both  sides  have  in  this  manner 
reached  the  end  of  the  aggressor's  first 
start,  the  defender  should  then  dispose 
his  army  in  a  position,  if  such  can  be 
found,  forming  an  oblique  angle  with 
the  route  of  his  opponent,  and  operate 
against  the  enemy's  rear  with  sdl  the 
means  at  his  command. 

The  campaign  of  1812  in  Hussia  shows 
all  these  measures  on  a  great  scale,  and 
their  effects,  as  it  were,  in  a  magnifying 
glass.  Although  it  was  not  a  voluntary 
retreat,  we  may  easily  consider  it  from 
that  point  of  view.  If  the  Bussians  with 
the  experience  they  now  have  of  the 
results  to  be  thus  produced,  had  to  under- 
take the  defence  of  their  country  over 
again,  exactly  imder  the  same  circum- 
stances, they  would  do  voluntarily  and 
systematically  what  in  great  part  was 
done  without  a  definite  plan  in  1812; 
but  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  there  neither  is  nor  can  be 
any  instance  elsewhere  of  the  same  mode 
of  action  where  the  dimensions  of  the 
Hussian  empire  are  wanting. 

Whenever  a  strategic  attack,  without 
coming  to  the  issue  of  a  battle,  is  wrecked 
merely  on  the  difficulties  encountered,  and 
the  aggressor  is  compelled  to  make  a  more 
or  less  disastrous  retreat,  there  the  chief 
conditions  and  principal  effects  of  this 
mode  of  defence  will  be  found  to  have 
taken  plcu^e,  whatever  may  be  the  modi- 
fying circumstances  otherwise  with  which 
it  is  accompanied.  Frederick  the  (}reat*s 
campaign  of  1742  in  Moravia,  of  1744  in 
Bohemia,  the  French  campaign  of  1 743 
in  Austria  and  Bohemia,  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick's  campaign  of  1792  in  France, 
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Massena's  winter  campaign  of  1810 — 11 
in  Portugal,  are  all  cases  in  which  this  is 
exemplified,  although  in  smaller  propor- 
tions and  relations;  there  are  besides 
innumerable  fragmentary  operations  of 
this  kind,  the  results  of  which,  although 
not  wholly,  are  still  partly  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  principle  which  we  here  uphold ; 
these  we  do  not  bring  forward,  because 
it  would  necessitate  a  development  of 
circumstances  which  would  lead  us  into 
too  wide  a  field. 

In  Bussia,  and  in  the  other  cases  cited, 


ihe  crisis  or  turn  of  affairs  took  place 
without  any  successful  battle,  having 
given  the  decision  at  the  culminating 
point;  but  even  when  such  an  effect  is 
not  to  be  expected,  it  is  always  a  matter 
of  immense  importance  in  this  mode  of 
defence  to  bring  about  such  a  relation  of 
forces  as  makes  victory  possible,  and 
through  that  victory,  as  through  a  first 
blow,  to  cause  a  movement  which  usually 
goes  on  increasing  in  its  disastrous  effects 
according  to  the  laws  applicable  to  falling 
bodies* 
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A  peoplb's  war  in  civilised  Europe  is  a 

Phenomenon  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
t  has  its  advocates  and  its  opponents : 
the  latter  either  considering  it  in  a  poli- 
tical sense  as  a  revolutionary  means,  a 
state  of  anarchy  declared  lawful,  which 
is  as  dangerous  as  a  foreign  enemy  to 
social  order  at  home ;  or  on  military 
grounds,  conceiving  that  the  result  is  not 
commensurate  with  the  expenditure  of  the 
nation's  strength.  The  first  point  does  not 
concern  us  here,  for  we  look  upon  a  peo- 
ple's war  merely  as  a  means  of  fighting, 
therefore,  in  its  connection  with  the 
enemy;  but  with  regard  to  the  latter  point, 
we  must  observe  that  a  people's  war 
in  general  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  outburst  which  the  military 
element  in  our  day  has  made  through  its 
old  formal  limits ;  as  an  expansion  and 
strengthening  of  the  whole  fermentation- 
process  which  we  call  war.  The  requi- 
sition system,  the  immense  increase  in 
the  size  of  arxoies  by   means  of  that 


system,  and  the  general  liability  to  mili- 
tary service,  the  utilizing  militia,  are 
all  things  which  lie  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, if  we  make  the  limited  military 
system  of  former  days  our  starting  point ; 
and  the  Uvee  en  masse^  or  arming  of  the 
people,  now  lies  also  in  the  same  direction. 
If  the  first  named  of  these  new  aids  to 
war  are  the  natural  and  necessary  conse- 
quences of  barriers  thrown  down  ;  and  if 
they  have  so  enormously  increased  the 
power  of  those  who  first  used  them,  that 
the  enemy  has  been  carried  along  in  the 
current,  and  obliged  to  adopt  them  like- 
wise, this  will  be  the  case  also  with 
people-wars.  In  the  generality  of  cases, 
the  people  who  make  judicious  use  of 
this  means,  will  gain  a  proportionate 
superiority  over  those  who  despise  its 
use.  If  this  be  so,  then  the  only  ques- 
tion is  whether  this  modem  intensifica- 
tion of  the  militaiy  element  is,  upon  the 
whole,  salutarj  for  the  interests  of  hu- 
manity or  otherwise, — a  question  which  it 
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would  be  about  as  easy  to  answer  as  the 
question  of  war  itself — we  leave  both 
to  philosophers.  But  the  opinion  may 
be  advanced,  that  the  resources  swallowed 
up  in  people's  wars  might  be  more  profit- 
ably employed,  if  used  in  providing  other 
military  means ;  no  very  deep  investiga- 
tion, however,  is  necessary  to  be  con- 
vinced that  these  resources  are  for  the 
most  part  not  disposable,  and  cannot  be 
utilized  in  an  arbitrary  manner  at  pleasure. 
One  essential  part  that  is  the  moral  ele- 
ment, is  not  called  into  existence  until 
this  kind  of  employment  for  it  arises. 

We  therefore  do  not  ask  again :  how 
much  does  the  resistance  which  the  whole 
nation  in  arras  is  capable  of  making, 
cost  that  nation  ?  but  we  ask :  what  is  the 
effect  which  such  a  resistance  can  pro- 
duce ?  What  are  its  conditions,  and  how 
is  it  to  be  used  ? 

It  follows  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
thing  that  defensive  means  thus  widely 
dispersed,  are  not  suited  to  great  blows 
requiring  concentrated  action  in  time 
and  space.  Its  operation,  like  the  pro- 
cess of  evaporation  in  physical  nature, 
is  according  to  the  surface.  The  greater 
that  surface  and  the  greater  the  contact 
with  the  enemy's  army,  consequently  the 
more  that  army  spreads  itself  out,  so 
much  the  greater  will  be  the  effects  of 
arming  the  nation.  Like  a  slow  gradual 
heat,  it  destroys  the  foundations  of  the 
enemy's  army.  As  it  requires  time  to  pro- 
duce its  effects,  therefore  whilst  the  hostile 
elements  are  working  on  each  other,  there 
is  a  state  of  tension  which  either  gradually 
wears  out  if  the  people's  war  is  extin- 
guished at  some  points,  and  burns  slowly 
away  at  others,  or  leads  to  a  crisis,  if  the 
flames  of  this  general  conflagration 
envelop  the  enemy's  army,  and  compel 
it  to  evacuate  the  country  to  save  itself 
from  utter  destruction.  In  order  that  this 
result  should  be  produced  by  a  national 
war  alone,  we  must  suppose  either  a 
surface-extent  of  the  dominions  invaded, 
exceeding  that  of  any  country  in  Europe, 


except  Hussia,  or  stippose  a  disproportion 
between  the  strength  of  the  invading 
army  and  the  extent  of  the  country,  such 
as  never  occurs  in  reality.  Therefore,  to 
avoid  following  a  phantom,  we  must 
imagine  a  people -war  always  in  combi- 
nation, with  a  war  carried  on  by  a  regular 
army,  and  both  carried  on  according  to  a 
plan  embracing  the  operations  of  the 
whole. 

The  conditions  under  which  alone  the 
people's  war  can  become  effective  are  the 
following — 

1 .  That  the  war  is  carried  on  in  the 
heart  of  the  country. 

2.  That  it  cannot  be  decided  by  a 
single  catastrophe. 

3.  That  the  theatre  of  war  embraces 
a  considerable  extent  of  country. 

4.  That  the  national  character  is 
favourable  to  the  measure. 

5.  That  the  country  is  of  a  broken  and 
diflicult  nature,  either  from  being  moun- 
tainous, or  by  reason  of  woods  and 
marshes,  or  from  the  peculiar  mode  of 
cultivation  in  use. 

Whether  the  poptdation  is  dense  or 
otherwise,  is  of  little  consequence,  as 
there  is  less  likelihood  of  a  want  of  men 
than  of  anything  else.  Whether  the 
inhabitants  are  rich  or  poor  is  also  a 
point  by  no  means  decisive,  at  least  it 
should  not  be ;  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  a  poor  population  accustomed  to 
hard  work  and  privations  usually  shows 
itself  more  vigorous  and  better  suited  for 
war. 

One  peculiarity  of  country  which 
greatly  favours  the  action  of  war  carried 
on  by  the  people,  is  the  scattered  sites  of 
the  dwellings  of  the  country  people, 
such  as  is  to  be  found  in  many  parts  of 
Germany.  The  country  is  thus  more  inter- 
sected an  dcovered ;  the  roads  are  worse, 
although  more  numerous;  the  lodgement 
of  troops  is  attended  with  endless  diffi- 
culties, but  especially  that  peculiarity 
repeats  itself  on  a  small  scale,  which 
a  people- war  possesses  on  a  great  scale, 
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namely  that  the  principle  of  resistance 
exists  everywhere,  but  is  nowhere  tangi- 
ble. If  the  inhabitants  are  collected  in 
villages,  the  most  troublesome  have  troops 
quartered  on  them,  or  they  are  plundered 
as  a  punishment,  and  their  houses  burnt, 
etc.,  a  system  which  coidd  not  be  very 
easily  carried  out  with  a  peasant  com- 
munity of  Westphalia. 

National  levies  and  armed  peasantry 
cannot  and  should  not  be  employed 
against  the  main  body  of  the  enemy's 
army,  or  even  against  any  considerable 
corps  of  the  same,  they  must  not  attempt 
to  crack  the  nut,  they  must  only  gnaw 
on  the  surface  and  the  borders.  They 
should  rise  in  the  provinces  situated  at 
one  of  the  sides  of  the  theatre  of  war,  and 
in  which  the  assailant  does  not  appear 
in  force,  in  order  to  withdraw  these 
provinces  entirely  from  his  influence. 
Where  no  enemy  is  to  be  found,  there  is 
no  want  of  courage  to  oppose  him,  and 
at  the  example  thus  given,  the  mass  of 
the  neighbouring  population  gradually 
takes  Are.  Thus  the  flre  spreads  as  it 
does  in  heather,  and  reaching  at  last 
that  part  of  the  surface  of  the  soil  on 
which  the  aggressor  is  based,  it  seizes 
his  lines  of  communication  and  preys 
upon  the  vital  thread  by  which  his  exist- 
ence is  supported.  For  although  we  enter- 
tain no  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  omni- 
potence of  a  people's  war,  such  as  that  it  is 
an  inexhaustible,  unconquerable  element, 
over  which  the  mere  force  of  an  army  has 
as  little  control  as  the  human  will  has  over 
the  wind  or  the  rain;  in  short,  although 
our  opinion  is  not  founded  on  flowery 
ephemeral  literature,  still  we  must  admit 
that  armed  peasants  are  not  to  be  driven 
before  us  in  the  same  way  as  a  body  of 
soldiers  who  keep  together  like  a  herd 
of  cattle,  and  usually  follow  their 
noses.  Armed  peasants,  on  the  con- 
trary, when  broken,  disperse  in  all  di- 
rections, for  which  no  formal  plan  is 
required ;  through  this  circumstance,  the 
march  of  every  small  body  of  troops  in 


a  mountainous,  thickly  wooded,  or  even 
broken  country,  becomes  a  service  of  a 
very  dangerous  character,  for  at  any  mo- 
ment a  combat  may  arise  on  the  march  ; 
if  in  point  of  fact  no  armed  bodies 
have  even  been  seen  for  some  time, 
yet  the  same  peasants  already  driviBik 
off  by  the  head  of  a  column,  may  at 
any  hour  make  their  appearance  in  itii 
rear.  If  it  is  an  object  to  destroy  roads 
or  to  block  up  a  defile  ;  the  means 
which  outposts  or  detachments  from  an 
army  can  apply  to  that  purpose,  bear 
about  the  same  relation  to  those  fur- 
nished by  a  body  of  insurgent  peasants, 
as  the  action  of  an  automaton  does  to 
that  of  a  human  being.  The  enemy  has 
no  other  means  to  oppose  to  the  action 
of  national  levies  except  that  of  detaching 
numerous  parties  to  furnish  escorts  for 
convoys  to  occupy  military  stations, 
defiles,  bridges,  etc.  In  proportion  as 
the  first  efforts  of  the  national  levies 
are  smalls  so  the  detachments  sent  out 
will  be  weak  in  numbers,  from  the  repug- 
nance to  a  great  dispersion  of  forces ;  it  is 
on  these  weak  bodies  that  the  fire  of  the 
national  war  usually  first  properly  kindles 
itself,  they  are  overpowered  by  nimi- 
bers  at  some  points,  courage  rises,  the 
love  of  fighting  gains  strength,  and  the 
intensity  of  this  struggle  increases  until 
the  crisis  approaches  which  is  to  decide 
the  issue. 

According  to  our  idea  of  a  people's  war, 
it  should,  like  a  kind  of  nebidous  vapoury 
essence,  never  condense  into  a  solid  body ; 
otherwise  the  enemy  sends  an  adequate 
force  against  this  core,  crushes  it,  and 
makes  a  great  many  prisoners;  their 
courage  sinks;  every  one  thinks  the  main 
question  is  decided,  any  further  effort 
useless,  and  the  arms  fall  from  the  hands 
of  the  people.  Still,  however,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  necessary  that  this  mist 
should  collect  at  some  points  into  denser 
masses,  and  form  threatening  clouds 
from  which  now  and  again  a  formidable 
flash    of    lightning    mcyr    burst    forth. 
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These  points  are  chiefly  on  the  flanks  of 
the  enemy's  theatre  of  war,  as  already 
observed.  There  the  armament  of  the 
people  should  be  organised  into  greater 
and  more  systematic  bodies,  supported 
by  a  small  force  of  regular  troops,  so  as 
to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  regular  force 
aad  fit  it  to  venture  upon  enterprises  on 
•  larger  scale.  From  these  points,  the 
irregular  character  in  the  organisation 
of  these  bodies  should  diminish  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  to  be  employed 
more  in  the  direction  of  the  rear  of  the 
enemy,  where  he  is  exposed  to  their 
hardest  blows.  These  better  organised 
masses,  are  for  the  purpose  of  falling 
upon  the  larger  garrisons  which  the 
enemy  leaves  behind  him.  Besides,  they 
serve  to  create  a  feeling  of  uneasiness 
and  dread,  and  increase  the  moral  im- 
pression of  the  whole,  without  them  the 
total  action  would  be  wanting  in  force, 
and  the  situation  of  the  enemy  upon  the 
whole  would  not  be  made  sufliciently  un- 
comfortable. 

The  easiest  way  for  a  general  to  pro- 
duce this  more  effective  form  of  a  national 
armament,  is  to  support  the  movement 
by  small  detachments  sent  from  the  army. 
Without  the  support  of  a  few  regular 
troops  as  an  encouragement,  the  inhabi- 
tants generally  want  an  impulse,  and  the 
confidence  to  take  up  arms.  The  stronger 
these  detachments  are,  the  greater  will 
be  their  power  of  attraction,  the  greater 
will  be  the  avalanche  which  is  to  fall 
down.  But  this  has  its  limits;  partly, 
first,  because  it  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  army  to  cut  it  up  into  detachments, 
for  this  secondary  object,  to  dissolve  it, 
as  it  were,  into  a  body  of  irregulars,  and 
form  with  it  in  all  directions  a  weak  de- 
fensive line,  by  which  we  may  be  sure 
both  the  reg^ar  army  and  national 
levies  alike  would  become  completely 
ruined;  partly,  secondly,  because  expe- 
rience seems  to  tell  us  that  when  there 
are  too  many  regular  troops  in  a  dis- 
trict, the    people-war   loses    in   vigour 


and  efficacy;  the  cittses  of  this  are  in 
the  first  place,  that  too  many  of  the 
enemy's  troops  are  thus  drawn  into  the 
district,  and,  in  the  second  place,  that 
the  inhabitants  then  rely  on  their  own 
regular  troops,  and,  thirdly,  because  the 
presence  of  such  large  bodies  of  troops 
makes  too  great  demands  on  the  powers 
of  the  people  in  other  ways,  that  is,  in 
providing  quarters,  transport,  contribu- 
tions, etc.,  etc. 

Another  means  of  preventing  any 
serious  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  enemy 
against  this  popular  movement  consti- 
tutes, at  the  same  time,  a  leading  principle 
in  the  method  of  using  such  levies  ;  this 
is,  that  as  a  rule,  with  this  great  stra- 
tegic means  of  defence,  a  tactical  defence 
should  seldom  or  ever  take  place.  The 
character  of  a  combat  unth  national  levies 
is  the  same  as  that  of  all  combats  of 
masses  of  troops  of  an  inferior  quality, 
great  impetuosity  and  fiery  ardour  at  the 
commencement,  but  little  coolness  or 
tenacity  if  the  combat  is  prolonged. 
Further,  the  defeat  and  dispersion  of  a 
body  of  national  levies  is  of  no  material 
consequence,  as  they  lay  their  account 
with  that,  but  a  body  of  this  description 
must  not  be  broken  up  by  losses  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners  ;  a  defeat  of  that 
kind  would  soon  cool  their  ardour.  But 
both  these  peculiarities  are  entirely  op- 
posed to  the  nature  of  a  tactical  defensiva 
In  the  defensive  combat  a  persistent  slow 
systematic  action  is  required,  and  great 
risks  must  be  run ;  a  mere  attempt,  firom 
which  we  can  desist  as  soon  as  we  please, 
can  never  lead  to  results  in  the  defensive. 
If,  therefore,  the  national  levies  are  en- 
trusted with  the  defence  of  any  particular 
portion  of  territory,  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  measure  does  not  lead  to  a  regu- 
lar great  defensive  combat ;  for  if  the 
circumstances  were  ever  so  favourable 
to  them,  they  would  be  sure  to  be  defeated. 
They  may,  and  should,  therefore,  defend 
the  approaches  to  mountains,  dykes, 
over  marshes,  river-passages,  as  long  as 
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possible 5  %ut  when  osoe  they  are  broken, 
they  shoiild  rather  disperse^  and  continue 
their  defence  by  sudden  attacks,  than  con- 
centrate and  allow  themselves  to  be  shut 
up  in  some  narrow  last  refuge  in  a  regu- 
lar defensive  position. — However  brave 
a  nation  may  be,  however  warlike  its 
habits,  however  intense  its  hatred  of  the 
enemy,  however  favourable  the  nature  of 
the  country,  it  is  an  imdeniable  fact  that 
a  people's  war  cannot  be  kept  up  in  an 
atmosphere  too  full  of  danger.  If,  there- 
fore, its  combustible  material  is  to  be 
fanned  by  any  means  into  a  considerable 
liame  it  must  be  at  remote  points  where 
there  is  more  air,  and  where  it  cannot  be 
extinguished  by  one  great  blow. 

After  these  reflections,  which  are  more 
of  the  nature  of  subjective  impressions 
than  an  objective  analysis,  because  the 
subject  is  one  as  yet  of  rare  occurrence 
generally,  and  has  been  but  imperfectly 
treated  of  by  those  who  have  had  actual 
experience  for  any  length  of  time,  we 
have  only  to  add  that  the  strategic  plan 
of  defence  can  include  in  itself  the  co- 
operation of  a  general  arming  of  the 
people  in  two  different  ways,  that  is, 
either  as  a  last  resource  after  a  lost 
battle,  or  as  a  natural  assistance  before 
a  decisive  battle  has  been  fought.  The 
latter  case  supposes  a  retreat  into  the 
interior  of  the  country,  and  that  indirect 
kind  of  reaction  of  which  we  have  treated 
in  the  eighth  and  twenty- fourth  chapters 
of  this  book.  We  have,  therefore,  here 
only  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  mission 
of  the  national  levies  after  a  battle  has 
been  lost. 

No  State  should  believe  its  fate,  that 
is,  its  entire  existence,  to  be  dependent 
upon  one  battle,  let  it  be  even  the  most 
decisive.  If  it  is  beaten,  the  calling 
forth  fresh  power,  and  the  natural  weak- 
ening which  every  offensive  undergoes 
with  time,  may  bring  about  a  turn  of  for- 
tune, or  assistance  may  come  from  abroad. 
No  such  urgent  haste  to  die  is  needed 
yet ;  and  as   by  instinct  the  drowning 
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man  catches  at  a  straw,  so  in  the  natural 
course  of  the  moral  world  a  people  should 
try  the  last  means  of  deliverance  when  it 
sees  itself  hurried  along  to  the  brink  of 
an  abyss. 

However  small  and  weak  a  State  may 
be  in  comparison  to  its  enemy,  if  it  fore- 
goes a  last  supreme  effort,  we  must  say 
there  is  no  longer  any  soul  left  in  it. 
This  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of 
saving  itself  from  complete  destruction 
by  the  purchase  of  peace  at  a  sacrifice ; 
but  neither  does  such  an  aim  on  its  part 
do  away  with  the  utility  of  fresh  measures 
for  defence ;  they  will  neither  make 
peace  more  difficult  nor  more  onerous, 
but  easier  and  better.  They  are  still 
more  necessary  if  there  is  an  expectation 
of  assistance  from  those  who  are  inte- 
rested in  maintaining  our  political  exist- 
ence. Any  government,  therefore,  which, 
after  the  loss  of  a  great  battle,  only 
thinks  how  it  may  speedily  place  the 
nation  in  the  lap  of  peace,  and  unmanned 
by  the  feeling  of  great  hopes  disappointed, 
no  longer  feels  in  itself  the  courage  or 
the  desire  to  stimiilate  to  the  utmost 
every  element  of  force,  completely  stulti- 
fies itself  in  such  case  through  weakness, 
and  shows  itself  unworthy  of  victory, 
and,  perhaps,  just  on  that  account,  was 
incapable  of  gaining  one. 

However  decisive,  therefore,  the  over- 
throw may  be  which  is  experienced  by  a 
State,  still  by  a  retreat  of  the  army  into 
the  interior,  the  efficacy  of  its  fortresses  and 
an  arming  of  the  people  may  be  brought 
into  use.  In  connection  with  this  it  is 
advantageous  if  the  flank  of  the  principal 
theatre  of  war  is  fenced  in  by  mount£iinS| 
or  otherwise  very  difficult  tracts  of 
country,  which  stand  forth  as  bastions, 
the  strategic  enfilade  of  which  is  to 
check  the  enemy's  progress. 

If  the  victorious  enemy  is  engaged  in 
siege  works,  if  he  has  left  strong  gar- 
risons behind  him  everywhere  to  secure 
his  communications,  or  detached  corps 
to  make  himself  elbow-room,  and  to  keep 
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the  adjacent  provinces  in  subjection,  if 
he  is  already  weakened  by  his  various 
losses  in  active  means  and  material  of 
war,  then  the  moment  is  arrived  when 


the  defensive  armjf  should  again  enter 
the  lists,  and  by  a  well-directed  blow 
make  the  assailant  stagger  in  his  disad- 
vantageous  position. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


DEFENCE  OF  A  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


Haying  treated  of  the  moit  important  de- 
fensive meanSf  we  might  perhaps  be  con- 
tented to  leave  the  manner  in  which 
these  means  attach  themselves  to  the 
plan  of  defence  as  a  whole  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  last  Book,  which  will  be 
devoted  to  the  Plan  of  a  War ;  for  from 
this  every  secondary  scheme,  either  of 
attack  or  defence,  emanates  and  is  deter- 
mined in  its  leading  features ;  and  more- 
over in  many  cases  the  plan  of  the  war 
itself  is  nothing  more  than  the  plan  of  the 
attack  or  defence  of  the  principal  theatre 
of  war.  But  we  have  not  been  able  to 
commence  with  war  as  a  whole,  although 
in  war  more  than  in  any  other  phase  of 
human  activity,  the  parts  are  shaped  by 
the  whole,  imbued  with  and  essentially 
altered  by  its  character ;  instead  of  that, 
we  have  been  obliged  to  make  ourselves 
thoroughly  acquainted,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, with  each  single  subject  as  a 
separate  part.  Without  this  progress 
from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  a  num- 
ber of  undefined  ideas  would  have  over- 
powered us,  and  the  manifold  phases  of 
reciprocal  action  in  particular  would 
have  constantly  confused  our  conceptions. 
We  shall  therefore  still  continue  to  ad- 
vance towards  the  whole  by  one  step  at 
a  timt* ;  that  is,  we  shall  consider  the 
defence  of  a  theatre  in  itself,  and  look 
for  the  thread  by  which  the  subjects 


already  treated  of  connect  themselves 
with  it. 

The  defensive,  according  to  our  con- 
ception, is  nothing  hut  the  Btrongerform  of 
combat.  The  preservation  of  our  own 
forces  and  the  destruction  of  those  of  the 
enemy — in  a  word,  the  victory — is  the  aim 
of  this  contest,  but  at  the  same  time  not 
its  ultimate  object. 

That  object  is  the  preservation  of  our 
own  political  state  and  the  subjugation 
of  that  of  the  enemy ;  or  again,  in  one 
word,  the  desired  peace^  because  it  is  only 
by  it  that  this  conflict  adjusts  itself,  and 
ends  in  a  common  result. 

But  what  is  the  enemy's  state  in  oon* 
nection  with  war  ?  Above  all  things  its 
military  force  is  important,  then  its  terri- 
tory; but  certainly  there  are  also  still 
many  other  things  which,  through  par- 
ticular circumstances,  may  obtain  a  pre- 
dominant importance ;  to  these  belong, 
before  all,  foreign  and  doihestic  political 
relations,  which  sometimes  decide  more 
than  all  the  rest  But  although  the 
military  force  and  the  territory  of  the 
enemy  alone  are  still  not  the  state  itself^ 
nor  are  they  the  only  connections  which 
the  state  may  have  with  the  war,  still 
these  two  things  are  always  prepondera* 
ting,  mostly  immeasurably  surpassing  all 
other  connections  in  importance.  Mili- 
tary force  is  to  protect  the  territory  of 
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the  state,  or  to  coBquer  that  of  an 
enemy ;  the  territory  on  the  other  hand, 
constantly  nourishes  and  renovates  the 
military  force.  The  two,  therefore,  de- 
pend on  each  other,  mutually  support 
each  other,  are  equal  in  importance  one 
to  the  other.  But  still  there  is  a  differ- 
ence in  their  mutual  relations.  If  the 
military  force  is  destroyed,  that  is  com- 
pletely defeated,  rendered  incapable  of 
further  resistance,  then  the  loss  of  the 
territory  follows  of  itself;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  the  destruction  of  the  mili- 
tary force  by  no  means  follows  from  the 
conquest  of  the  country,  because  that 
force  may  of  its  own  accord  evacuate  the 
territory,  in  order  afterwards  to  recon- 
quer it  the  more  easily.  Indeed,  not  only 
does  the  complete  destruction  of  its  army 
decide  the  fate  of  a  country,  but  even 
every  considerable  loeakening  of  its  military 
force  leads  regularly  to  a  loss  of  territory; 
on  the  other  hand,  every  considerable  loss 
of  territory  does  not  cause  a  proportionate 
diminution  of  military  power;  in  the 
long  run  it  will  do  so,  but  not  always 
within  the  space  of  time  in  which  a  war 
is  brought  to  a  close. 

From  this  it  follows  that  the  preser- 
vation of  our  own  military  power,  and 
the  diminution  or  destruction  of  that  of 
the  enemy,  take  precedence  in  importance 
over  the  occupation  of  territory,  and, 
therefore,  is  ihefirei  object  which  a  general 
should  strive  for.  The 'possession  of  ter- 
ritory only  presses  for  consideration  as  an 
object  if  that  means  (diminution  or  de- 
struction of  the  enemy's  military  force) 
has  not  effected  it. 

If  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  military 
power  was  united  in  one  army,  and  if  the 
whole  war  consisted  of  one  battle,  then  the 
possession  of  the  country  would  depend 
on  the  issue  of  that  battle ;  destruction 
of  the  enemy's  military  forces,  conquest 
of  his  country  and  security  of  our  own, 
would  follow  from  that  result,  and,  in  a 
certain  measure,  be  identical  with  it. 
Now  the  question  is,  what  can  induce 


the  defensive  to  deviate  from  this  sim- 
plest form  of  the  act  of  warfare,  and  dis- 
tribute his  power  in  space  ?  The  answer 
is,  the  insufficiency  of  the  victory  which 
he  might  gain  with  all  his  forces  united. 
Every  victory  has  its  sphere  of  influence. 
If  this  extends  over  the  whole  of  the 
enemy's  state,  consequently  over  the 
whole  of  his  military  force  and  his  terri- 
tory, that  is,  if  all  the  parts  are  carried 
along  in  the  same  movement,  which 
we  have  impressed  upon  the  core  of 
his  power,  then  such  a  victory  is  all 
that  we  require,  and  a  division  of  o\ir 
forces  would  not  be  justified  by  sufficient 
grounds.  But  if  there  are  portions  of 
the  enemy's  military  force,  and  of  coun- 
try belonging  to  eiliier  party,  over  which 
our  victory  would  have  no  effect,  then 
we  must  give  particular  attention  to 
those  parts ;  and  as  we  cannot  imite  ter- 
ritory like  a  military  force  in  one  point, 
therefore  we  must  divide  our  forces  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking  or  defending 
those  portions. 

It  is  only  in  small,  compactly  shaped 
states  that  it  is  possible  to  have  such  a 
tmity  of  military  force,  and  that  proba- 
bly all  depends  upon  a  victory  over  that 
force.  Such  a  unity  is  practically  impos- 
sible when  larger  tracts  of  country, 
having  for  a  great  extent  boundaries 
conterminious  with  our  own,  are  con- 
cerned, or  in  the  case  of  an  alliance  of 
several  surrounding  states  against  us. 
In  such  cases,  divisions  of  force  must 
necessarily  take  place,  giving  occasion 
to  different  theatres  of  war. 

The  effect  of  a  victory  will  naturally 
depend  on  its  greatness^  and  that  on  the 
mass  of  the  conquered  troops.  Therefore 
the  blow  which,  if  successful,  will  produce 
the  greatest  effect,  must  be  made  against 
that  part  of  the  country  where  the  great- 
est number  of  the  enemy's  forces  are 
collected  together ;  and  the  greater  the 
mass  of  our  own  forces  which  we  use  for 
this  blow,  so  much  the  surer  shall  we  be 
of  this  success.    This  natural  sequence  of 
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ideas  leads  us  to  an  illustration  by  which 
we  shall  see  this  truth  more  clearly ;  it  is 
the  nature  and  effect  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  in  mechanics. 

As  the  centre  of  gravity  is  always  situ- 
ated where  the  greatest  mass  of  matter 
is  collected,  and  as  a  shock  against  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  a  body  always  pro- 
duces the  greatest  effect,  and  further,  as 
the  most  effective  blow  is  struck  with  the 
centre  of  gjravity  of  the  power  used,  so  it 
is  also  in  war.  The  armed  forces  of  every 
belligerent,  whether  of  a  single  state  or 
of  an  alliance  of  states,  have  a  certain 
unity,  and  in  that  way,  connection  ;  but 
where  connection  is  there  come  in  ana- 
logies of  the  centre  of  gravity.  There 
are,  therefore,  in  these  armed  forces  cer- 
tain centres  of  gravity,  the  movement 
and  direction  of  which  decide  upon  other 
points,  and  these  centres  of  gravity  are 
situated  where  the  greatest  bodies  of 
troops  are  assembled.  But  just  as,  in 
the  world  of  inert  matter,  the  action 
against  the  centre  of  gravity  has  its  mea- 
sure and  limits  in  the  connection  of  the 
parts,  so  it  is  in  war,  and  here  as  well 
as  there  the  force  exerted  may  easily  be 
greater  than  the  resistance  requires,  and 
then  there  is  a  blow  in  the  air,  a  waste 
of  force. 

What  a  difference  there  is  between 
the  solidity  of  an  army  under  one  standard, 
led  into  battle  under  the  personal  com- 
mand of  one  general,  and  that  of  an 
allied  army  extended  over  50  or  100  miles, 
or  it  may  be  even  based  upon  quite  dif- 
ferent sides  (of  the  theatre  of  war). 
There  we  see  coherence  in  the  strongest 
degree,  imity  most  complete  ;  here  unity 
in  a  very  remote  degree  often  only  exist- 
ing in  the  political  view  held  in  common, 
and  in  that  also  in  a  miserable  and  ia- 
Bufflcient  degree,  the  cohesion  of  parts 
mostly  very  weak,  often  quite  an  illu- 
sion. 

Therefore,  if  on  the  one  hand,  the  vio- 
lence with  which  we  wish  to  strike  the 
blow  prescribes  the  greatest  concentration 


of  force,  BO  in  like  manner,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  to  fear  eveiy  undue  excess 
as  a  real  evil,  because  it  entails  a  waste 
of  power,  and  that  in  turn  a  deficiency  of 
power  at  other  points. 

To  distinguish  these  *' centra yra/vitatie" 
in  the  enemy's  military  power,  to  dis- 
cern their  spheres  of  action  is,  therefore, 
a  supreme  act  of  strategic  judgment. 
We  must  constantly  ask  ourselves,  what 
effect  the  advance  or  retreat  of  part  of 
the  forces  on  either  side  will  produce  on 
the  rest. 

We  do  not  by  this  lay  claim  in  any 
way  to  the  discovery  of  a  new  method, 
we  have  only  sought  to  explain  the 
foundation  of  the  method  of  all  generals, 
in  every  age,  in  a  manner  which  may 
place  its  connection  with  the  nature  of 
things  in  a  clearer  light. 

How  this  conception  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  enemy's  force  affects  the 
whole  plan  of  the  war,  we  shall  consider 
in  the  last  book,  for  that  is  the  proper 
place  for  the  subject,  and  we  have  only 
borrowed  it  from  there  to  avoid  leaving 
any  break  in  the  sequence  of  ideas.  By 
the  introduction  of  this  view  we  have  seen 
the  motives  which  occasion  a  partition 
of  forces  in  general.  These  consist  funda- 
mentally of  two  interests  which  are  in 
opposition  to  each  other;  the  one,  tJ^ 
posseeeion  of  territory  strives  to  divide  the 
forces;  the  other,  the  effort  of  force  againet 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  enemy*  e  military 
power,  combines  them  again  up  to  a  cer^ 
tain  point. 

Thus  it  is  that  theatres  of  war  or  par- 
ticular army  regions  originate.  These  are 
those  boundaries  of  the  area  of  the  coun- 
try and  of  the  forces  thereon  distributed, 
within  which  every  decision  given  by 
the  principal  force  of  such  a  region  ex- 
tends itself  directly  over  the  whole,  and 
carries  on  the  whole  with  it  in  its  own 
direction.  We  say  directly,  because  a 
decision  on  one  theatre  of  war  must 
naturally  have  also  an  influence  more  or 
less  over  those  adjoining  it. 
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Although  it  lies  quite  in  the  nature  of 
the  thing,  we  must  again  remind  our 
readers  expressly  that  here  as  well  as 
everywhere  else  our  definitions  are  only 
directed  at  the  centres  of  certain  specu- 
lative regions,  the  limits  of  which  we 
neither  desire  to,  nor  can  we,  define  by 
sharp  lines. 


We  think,  therefore,  a  theatre  of  war, 
whether  large  or  small,  with  its  military 
force,  whatever  may  be  the  size  of  that, 
represents  a  unity  which  may  be  reduced 
to  one  centre  of  gravity.  At  this  centre 
of  gravity  the  decision  must  take  place, 
and  to  be  conqueror  here  means  to  defend 
the  theatre  of  war  in  the  widest  sense. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


DEFENCE  OF  A  THEATRE  OF  WAR— (ooNTnnjBD). 


Defence,  however,  consists  of  two  dif- 
ferent elements,  these  are  the  decision 
and  the  state  of  expectation.  The  com- 
bination of  these  two  elements  forms  the 
subject  of  this  chapter. 

First  we  must  observe  that  the  state 
of  expectation  is  not,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
complete  defence  ;  it  is  only  that  province 
of  the  same  in  wluch  it  proceeds  to  its 
aim.  As  loDg  as  a  military  force  has 
not  abandoned  the  portion  of  territory 
placed  under  its  guardianship,  the  tension 
of  forces  on  both  sides  created  by  the 
attack  continues,  and  this  lasts  until 
there  is  a  decision.  The  decision  itself 
can  only  be  regarded  as  having  actually 
taken  place  when  either  the  assailant  or 
defender  has  left  the  theatre  of  war. 

As  long  as  an  armed  force  maintains 
itself  within  its  theatre,  the  defence  of 
the  same  continues,  and  in  this  sense  the 
defence  of  the  theatre  of  war  is  identical 
with  the  defence  in  the  same.  Whether 
the  enemy  in  the  meantime  has  obtained 
possession  of  much  or  little  of  that  section 
of  coimtry  is  not  essential,  for  it  is  only 
lent  to  him  imtil  the  decision. 

But  this  kind  of  idea  by  which  we 
wish  to  settle  the  proper  relation  of  the 


state  of  expectation  to  the  whole  is  only 
correct  when  a  decision  is  reaUy  to  take 
place,  and  is  regarded  by  both  parties  as 
inevitable.  For  it  is  only  by  that  decision 
that  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  respec- 
tive forces,  and  the  theatre  of  war  deter- 
mined through  them  are  effectually  hit. 
Whenever  the  idea  of  a  decisive  solution 
disappears,  then  the  centres  of  gravity 
are  neutralised,  indeed,  in  a  certain 
sense,  the  whole  of  the  armed  forcesbecome 
so  also,  and  now  the  possession  of  terri- 
tory, which  forms  the  second  principal 
branch  of  the  whole  theatre  of  war,  comes 
forward  as  the  direct  object.  In  other 
words,  the  less  a  decisive  blow  is  sought 
for  by  both  sides  in  a  war,  and  the  more 
it  is  merely  a  mutual  observation  of  one 
another,  so  much  the  more  important  be- 
comes the  possession  of  territory,  so 
much  the  more  the  defensive  seeks  to 
cover  all  directly,  and  the  assailant 
seeks  to  extend  his  forces  in  his 
advance. 

Now  we  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  wars  and 
campaigns  approach  much  more  to  a 
state  of  observation  than  to  a  struggle 
for  life  or  death,  that  is,  a  contest  iii 
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whicli  one  at  least  of  the  combatants 
uses  every  effort  to  bring  about  a  com- 
plete decision.  This  last  character  is 
only  to  be  found  in  the  wars  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  to  such  a  degree  that  a 
theory  founded  on  this  point  of  view  can 
be  made  use  of  in  relation  to  them.  But 
as  all  future  wars  will  hardly  have  this 
character,  and  it  is  rather  to  be  expected 
that  they  will  again  show  a  tendency  to 
the  observation  character,  therefore  any 
theory  to  be  practically  useful  must  pay 
attention  to  that.  Hence  we  shall  com- 
mence with  the  case  in  which  the  desire 
of  a  decision  permeates  and  guides  the 
whole,  therefore  with  real^  or  if  we  may 
use  the  expression,  absolute  war  ;  then  in 
another  chapter  we  shall  examine  those 
modifications  which  arise  through  the 
approach,  in  a  greater  or  less  degpree,  to 
the  state  of  a  war  of  observation. 

In  the  first  case  (whether  the  decision 
is  sought  by  the  aggressor  or  the  de- 
fender) the  defence  of  the  theatre  of  war 
must  consist  in  the  defender  establishing 
himself  there  in  such  a  manner,  that 
in  a  decision  he  will  have  an  advan- 
tage on  his  side  at  any  moment.  This 
decision  may  be  either  a  battle,  or  a 
series  of  great  combats,  but  it  may  also 
consist  in  the  resultant  of  mere  relations, 
which  arise  from  the  situation  of  the 
opposing  forces,  that  is,  possible  combats. 

If  the  battle  were  not  also  the  most 
powerful,  the  most  usual  and  most  ef- 
fectual means  of  a  decision  in  war,  as  we 
think  we  have  already  shown  on  several 
occasions,  still  the  mere  fact  of  its  being 
in  a  general  way  one  of  the  means  of 
reaching  this  solution,  would  be  sufficient 
to  enjoin  the  greatest  concentration  of  our 
forces  which  circumstances  will  in  any 
way  permit.  A  great  battle  upon  the 
theatre  of  war  is  the  blow  of  the  centre 
of  force  against  the  centre  of  force ;  the 
more  forces  can  be  collected  in  the  one 
or  the  other,  the  surer  and  greater  will 
be  the  effect.  Therefore  every  separation 
of  forces  which  is  not  called  for  by  an 


object  (which  either  cannot  itself  be  at- 
tained by  the  successful  issue  of  a  battle, 
or  which  itself  is  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cessful issue  of  the  battle)  is  blameahle. 

But  the  greatest  concentration  of  forces 
is  not  the  only  fundamental  condition  ;  it 
is  also  requisite  that  they  should  have 
such  a  position  and  place  that  the  battle 
may  be  fought  under  favourable  circum- 
stances. 

The  different  steps  in  the  defence 
which  we  have  become  acquainted  with 
in  the  chapter  on  the  methods  of  defence, 
are  completely  homogeneous  with  these 
fundamental  conditions;  there  will  there- 
fore b.e  no  difficulty  in  connecting  them 
with  the  same,  according  to  the  special 
requirements  of  each  case.  But  there  is 
one  point  which  seems  at  first  sight  to 
involve  a  contradiction  in  itself,  and 
which,  as  one  of  the  most  important  in 
the  defence,  requires  explanation  so  much 
the  more.  It  is  the  hitting  upon  the 
exact  centre  of  gravity  of  ti^e  enemy's 
force. 

If  the  defender  ascertains  in  time  the 
roads  by  which  the  enemy  will  advance, 
and  upon  which  in  particular  the  great 
mass  of  his  force  will  be  found  for  a  cer- 
tainty,  he  may  inarch  against  him  on 
that  road.  This  will  be  the  most  usual 
case,  for  although  the  defence  precedes 
the  attach  in  measures  of  a  general 
nature,  in  the  establishment  of  strong 
places,  great  arsenals,  and  depots,  and  in 
the  peace  establishment  of  his  army,  and 
thus  gives  a  line  of  direction  to  the  assail- 
ant in  his  preparations,  still,  when  the 
campaign  reaUy  opens,  the  defender,  in 
relation  to  the  aggressor,  has  the  pecu- 
liar advantage  in  general  of  playing  the 
last  hand. 

To  attack  a  foreign  country  with  a 
large  army,  very  considerable  prepara- 
tions are  required.  Provisions,  stores, 
and  articles  of  equipment  of  ail  kinds 
must  be  collected,  which  is  a  work  of 
time.  While  these  preparations  are  going 
on,  the  defender  has  time  to  prepare  ac- 
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cordingly,  in  regard  to  which  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  defensive  requires  less 
time,  generally  speaking,  because  in  every 
state  things  are  prepared  rather  for  the 
defensive  than  the  offensive. 

But  although  this  may  hold  good  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  there  is  always  a 
possibility  that,  in  particular  cases,  the 
defensive  may  remain  in  uncertainty  as 
to  the  principal  line  by  which  the  enemy 
intends  to  advance ;  and  this  case  is  more 
likely  to  occur  when  the  defence  is  de- 
pendent on  measures  which  of  themselves 
take  a  good  deal  of  time,  as  for  example, 
the  preparation  of  a  strong  position. 
Further,  supposing  the  defender  places 
himself  on  the  line  by  which  the  aggressor 
is  advancing,  then,  unless  the  defender 
is  prepared  to  take  the  initiative  by  at- 
tacking the  aggressor,  the  latter  may 
avoid  the  position  which  the  defender  has 
taken  up,  by  only  altering  a  little  his  line 
of  advance,  for  in  the  cidtivated  parts  of 
Europe  we  can  never  be  so  situated  that 
there  are  not  roads  to  the  right  or  left 
by  which  any  position  may  be  avoided. 
Plainly,  in  such  a  case  the  defender  could 
not  wait  for  his  enemy  in  a  position,  or 
at  least  could  not  wait  there  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  giving  battle. 

But  before  entering  on  the  means 
available  to  the  defensive  in  this  case,  we 
must  inquire  more  particidarly  into  the 
nature  of  such  a  case,  and  the  probability 
of  its  occurrence. 

Naturally  there  are  in  every  State,  and 
also  in  every  theatre  of  war  (of  which 
alone  we  are  at  present  speaking),  ob- 
jects and  points  upon  which  an  attack  is 
likely  to  be  more  efficacious  than  any- 
where else.  Upon  this  we  think  it  will 
be  better  to  speak  when  we  come  to  the 
attack.  Here  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
to  observing  that,  if  the  most  advan- 
tageous object  and  point  of  attack  is  the 
motive  for  the  assailant  in  the  direction 
of  his  blow,  this  motive  reacts  on  the 
defensive,  and  must  be  his  guide  in  coses 
in  which  he  knows  nothing  of  the  inten- 


tions of  his  adversary.  If  the  assailant 
does  not  take  this  direction  which  is 
favourable  to  him,  he  foregoes  part  of  his 
natural  advantages.  It  is  evident  that, 
if  the  defender  has  taken  up  a  position 
in  that  direction,  the  evading  his  position, 
or  passing  round,  is  not  to  be  done  for 
nothing ;  it  costs  a  sacrifice.  From  this 
it  follows  that  there  is  not  on  the  side  of 
the  defender  such  a  risk  of  missing  the 
direction  of  his  enemy;  neither  on  the  other 
hand,  is  it  so  easy  for  the  assailant  to  pass 
round  his  adversary  as  appears  at  first 
sight,  because  there  exists  beforehand  a 
very  distinct,  and  in  most  cases  prepon- 
derating, motive  in  favour  of  one  or  the 
other  direction,  and  that  consequently  the 
defender,  although  his  preparations  are 
fixed  to  one  spot,  will  not  fail  in  most 
cases  to  come  in  contact  with  the  mass  of 
the  enemy's  forces.  In  other  words,  if 
the  defender  has  put  himself  in  the  right 
position,  he  may  he  almost  sure  that  the 
assailant  will  come  to  meet  him. 

But  by  this  we  shall  not  and  cannot 
deny  the  possibility  of  the  defender  some- 
times not  meeting  with  the  assailant  after 
all  these  arrangements,  and  therefore  the 
question  arises,  what  he  should  then  do, 
and  how  much  of  the  real  advantages  of 
his  position  still  remain  available  to  him. 

If  we  ask  ourselves  what  means  still 
remain  generally  to  the  defender  when 
the  assailant  passes  by  his  position,  they 
are  the  following : — 

1.  To  divide  his  forces  instantly,  so  as 
to  be  certain  to  find  the  assailant  with 
one  portion,  and  then  to  support  that 
portion  with  the  other. 

2.  To  take  up  a  position  with  his  force 
united,  and  in  case  the  assailant  peusses 
by  him,  to  push  on  rapidly  in  front  of 
him  by  a  lateral  movement  In  most 
cases  Ihere  will  not  be  time  to  make  such 
a  movement  directly  to  a  flank,  it  will 
therefore  be  necessary  to  take  up  the 
new  position  somewhat  further  back. 

3.  With  his  whole  force  to  attack  the 
enemy  in  flank. 
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4.  To  operate  agi^st  V^'  communica- 
tions. 

5.  By  a  counter  attack  on  his  theatre 
of  war,  to  do  exactly  what  the  enemy  has 
done  in  passing  by  us. 

We  introduce  this  last  measure,  be- 
cause it  is  possible  to  imagine  a  case  in 
which  it  may  be  efficacious ;  but  as  it  is 
in  contradiction  to  the  object  of  the  de- 
fence, that  is,  the  grounds  on  which  that 
form  has  been  chosen,  therefore  it  can 
only  be  regarded  ae  an  abnormity,  which 
can  only  take  place  because  the  enemy 
has  made  some  great  mistake,  or  because 
there  are  other  special  features  in  a  par- 
ticular case. 

Operating  against  the  enemy's  com- 
munications implies  that  our  own  are 
superior,  which  is  also  one  of  the  funda- 
mental requisites  of  a  good  defensive 
position.  But  although  on  that  ground 
this  action  may  promise  the  defender  a 
certain  amount  of  advantage,  still,  in  the 
defence  of  a  theatre  of  war,  it  is  seldom 
an  operation  suited  to  lead  to  a  decision, 
which  we  have  supposed  to  be  the  object 
of  the  campaign. 

The  dimensions  of  a  single  theatre  of 
war  are  seldom  so  large  that  the  line  of 
commimications  is  exposed  to  much  dan- 
ger by  their  length,  and  even  if  they 
were  in  danger,  still  the  time  which  the 
assailant  requires  for  the  execution  of 
his  blow  is  usually  too  short  for  his  pro- 
gress to  be  arrested  by  the  slow  effects 
of  the  action  against  his  communica- 
tions. 

Therefore  this  means  (that  is  the  action 
against  the  communications)  will  prove 
quite  inefficacious  in  most  cases  against 
an  enemy  determined  upon  a  decision, 
and  also  in  case  the  defender  seeks  such 
a  solution. 

The  object  of  the  three  other  means 
which  remain  for  the  defender,  is  a  direct 
decision — a  meeting  of  centre  of  force 
with  centre  of  force;  they  correspond 
better,  therefore,  with  the  thing  required. 
But  we  shall  at  once  say  that  we  de- 
cidedly prefer  the  third  to  the  other  two, 


and  without  quite  rejecting^  the  latter, 
we  hold  the  former  to  be  in  the  n^pfority 
of  cases  the  true  means  of  defence. 

In  a  position  where  our  forces  are 
divided,  there  is  always  a  danger  of 
getting  involved  in  a  war  of  posts,  from 
which,  if  our  adversary  is  resolute,  can 
follow,  under  the  "best  of  circumstances, 
only  a  relative  defence  on  a  large  scale,  never 
a  decision  such  as  we  desire;  and  even 
if  by  superior  tact  we  should  be  able  to 
avoid  this  mistake,  still,  by  the  prelimi- 
nary resistance  being  with  divided  forces, 
the  first  shock  is  sensibly  weakened,  and 
we  can  never  be  sure  that  the  advanced 
corps  first  engaged  will  not  suffer  dispro- 
portionate losses.  To  this  is  to  be  added 
that  the  resistance  of  this  corps  which 
usually  ends  in  its  falling  back  on  the 
main  body,  appears  to  the  troops  in  the 
light  of  a  lost  combat,  or  miscarriage  of 
plans,  and  the  moral  force  suffers  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  second  means^  that  of  placing  our 
whole  force  in  front  of  the  enemy,  in 
whichever  direction  he  may  bond  his 
march,  involves  a  risk  of  our  arriving 
too  late,  and  thus  between  two  measures, 
falling  short  of  both.  Besides  this,  a 
defensive  battle  requires  coolness  and 
consideration,  a  knowledge,  indeed  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  country,  which 
cannot  be  expected  in  a  hasty  oblique 
movement  to  a  flank.  Lastly,  positions 
suitable  for  a  good  defensive  battle-field 
are  too  rarely  to  be  met  with  to  reckon 
upon  them  at  every  point  of  every  road. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  third  means, 
namely  to  attack  the  enemy  in  flank, 
therefore  to  give  battle  with  a  change  of 
front,  is  attended  with  g^eat  advantages. 

Firstly,  there  is  always  in  this  case,  as 
we  know,  an  exposure  of  the  lines  of 
communication,  here  the  lines  of  retreat, 
and  in  this  respect  the  defender  has  one 
advantage  in  his  general  relations  as 
defender,  and^  next  and  chiefly,  the 
advantage  which  we  have  claimed  for 
the  strategic  properties  of  his  position 
at  present. 
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Secondly, — and  this  is  the  principal 
thii^y — eyery  assailant  who  attempts  to 
pass  Dy  his  opponent  is  placed  between 
two  opposite  tendencies.  His  first  desire 
is  to  advance  to  attain  the  object  of  his 
attack ;  but  the  possibility  of  being  at- 
tacked in  flank  at  aqjr  moment,  creates  a 
necessity  for  being  prepared,,  at  any  mo- 
ment, to  deliver  a  blow  in  that  direction, 
and  that  too  a  blow  with  the  mass  of  his 
forces.  These  two  tendencies  are  con- 
tradictory, and  beget  such  a  complication 
in  the  internal  relations  (of  his  army), 
such  a  difficulty  in  the  choice  of  mea- 
sures, if  they  are  to  suit  every  event, 
that  there  can  hardly  be  a  more  dis- 
agreeable position  strategically.  If  the 
assailant  knew  with  certainty  the  moment 
when  he  would  be  attacked,  he  might 
prepare  to  receive  the  enemy  with  skill 
and  ability;  but  in  his  uncertainty  on 
this  point,  and  pressed  by  the  necessity 
of  advancing,  it  is  almost  certain  that 
when  the  moment  for  battle  arrives,  it 
finds  him  in  the  midst  of  hurried  and 
half-finished  preparations,  and  therefore 
by  no  means  in  an  advantageous  relation 
to  his  enemy. 

K  then  there  are  favourable  moments 
for  the  defender  to  deliver  an  oflensive 
battle,  it  is  surely  at  such  a  moment  as 
this,  above  all  others,  that  we  may  look 
for  success.  If  we  consider,  further,  that 
the  knowledge  of  the  country  and  choice 
of  ground  are  on  the  side  of  the  defender, 
that  he  can  prepare  his  movements,  and 
can  time  them,  no  one  can  doubt  that 
he  possesses  in  such  a  situation  a  decided 
superiority,  strategically,  over  his  ad- 
versary. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  a  defender 
occupying  a  well  chosen  position,  with 
his  forces  united,  may  quietly  wait  for 
the  enemy  passing  by  his  army;  should 
the  enemy  not  attack  him  in  his  position, 
and  that  an  operation  against  the  enemy's 
communications  does  not  suit  the  circum- 
stances, there  still  remains  for  him  an 
excellent    means  of  bringing   about  a 


decision   lif   resolting    to    a  flank    at- 
tack. 

If  cases  of  this  kind  are  hardly  to  be 
found  in  military  history,  the  reason  is, 
partly,  that  the  defender  has  seldom 
had  the  courage  to  remain  flrm  in 
such  a  position,  but  has  either  divided 
his  forces,  or  rashly  thrown  himself  in 
front  of  his  enemy  by  a  cross  or  diagonal 
march,  or  that  n*  assailant  dares  to  ven- 
ture past  the  defender  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  in  that  way  his  movement 
usually  comes  to  a  stand  stiU. 

The  defender  is  in  this  case  compelled 
to  resort  to  an  oflfensive  battle :  the  fur- 
ther advantages  of  the  state  of  expectation 
of  a  strong  position^  of  good  entrenchments, 
etc.,  etc.,  he  must  give  up ;  in  most  cases 
the  situation  in  which  he  finds  the  ad- 
vancing enemy  will  not  quite  make  up 
for  these  advantages,  for  it  is  just  to  evade 
their  influence  that  the  assailant  has 
placed  himself  in  his  present  situation  ; 
still  it  always  offers  him  a  certain  com» 
pensation,  and  theory  is  therefore  not  just 
obliged  to  see  a  quantity  disappear  at 
once  from  the  calculation,  to  see  the  pro 
and  contra  mutually  cancel  each  other,  as 
so  often  happens  when  critical  writers  of 
history  introduce  a  little  bit  of  theory. 

It  must  not,  in  fact,  be  supposed  that 
we  are  now  dealing  with  logical  sub- 
tilties ;  the  subject  is  rather  one  which 
the  more  it  is  practically  considered,  the 
more  it  appears  as  an  idea  embracing  the 
whole  essence  of  defensive  war,  every- 
where dominating  and  regulating  it. 

It  is  only  by  the  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  defender  to  assail  his  oppo- 
nent with  all  his  force,  the  moment  he 
passes  by  him,  that  he  avoids  two  pitfalls, 
close  to  which  he  is  led  by  the  defensive 
form ;  that  is  a  division  of  his  force,  and 
a  hasty  flank  march  to  intercept  the 
assailant  in  front.  In  both  he  accepts 
the  law  of  the  assailant;  in  both  he 
seeks  to  aid  himself  through  measures 
of  a  very  critical  nature,  and  with  a  most 
dangerous  degree  of  haste;  and  wher- 
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ever  a  resolute  adversary,  thirsting  for 
victory  and  a  decision,  has  encountered 
such  a  syi^m  of  defence,  he  has  knocked 
it  on  the  head.  But  when  the  defender 
has  assembled  his  forces  at  the  right 
point  to  fight  a  general  action,  if  he  is 
determined  with  this  force,  come  what 
will,  to  attack  his  enemy  in  flank,  he  has 
done  right,  and  is  in  the  right  course, 
and  he  is  supported  hgr  all  the  advan- 
tages which  the  defence  can  give  in  his 
situation ;  his  actions  will  then  bear  the 
stamp  of  good  preparatiaUf  coolness,  security , 
unity  and  simplicity. 

We  cannot  here  avoid  mentioning  a 
remarkable  event  in  history,  which  has  a 
close  analogy  with  the  ideas  now  deve- 
loped ;  we  do  so  to  anticipate  ite  being 
used  in  a  wrong  application. 

When  the  Prussian  army  was,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1806,  waiting  in  Thuringia  for  the 
French  under  Buonaparte,  the  former 
was  posted  between  the  two  great  roads 
on  which  the  latter  might  be  expected  to 
advance,  that  is,  the  road  to  Berlin  by 
Erfurth,  and  that  by  Hof  and  Leipsic. 
The  first  intention  of  breaking  into  IVan- 
conia  straight  through  the  Thuringian 
Forest,  and  afkerwards,  when  that  plan 
was  abandoned,  the  uncertainty  as  to 
which  of  the  roads  the  French  trould 
choose  for  their  advance,  caused  this 
intermediate  position.  As  such,  it  must 
therefore  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
measure  we  have  been  discussing,  a 
hasty  interception  of  the  enemy  in  front 
by  a  lateral  movement. 

This  was  in  fact  the  idea  in  case  the 
enemy  marched  by  Erfurth,  for  the  roads 
in  that  direction  were  good ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  idea  of  a  movement  of  this 
description  on  the  road  by  Hof  could  not 
be  entertained,  partly  because  the  army 
was  two  or  three  marches  away  from  that 
road,  partly  because  the  deep  valley  of 
the  Saale  interposed ;  neither  did  this 
plan  ever  enter  into  the  views  of  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  so  that  there  was  no 
kind  of  preparation  made  for  carrying  it 


into  effect,  but  it  was  always  contem- 
plated by  Prince  Hohenlohe,  that  is,  by 
Colonel  Massenbach,  who  exerted  all  his 
influence  to  draw  the  Duke  into  this 
plan.  Still  less  could  the  idea  be  enter- 
tained of  leaving  the  position  which  had 
been  taken  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Saale 
to  try  an  oflensive  battle  against  Buona- 
parte  on  his  advance,  that  is,  to  such  an 
attack  in  flank  as  we  have  been  consider- 
ing ;  for  if  the  Saale  was  an  obstacle  to 
intercepting  the  enemy  in  the  last  mo- 
ment (d  fortiori)  it  would  be  a  still 
greater  obstacle  to  assuming  the  offensiye 
at  a  moment  when  the  enemy  would  be 
in  possession  of  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  at  least  partially.  The  Duke, 
therefore,  determined  to  wait  behind  the 
Saale  to  see  what  would  happen,  that  is 
to  say,  if  we  can  call  anything  a  determi- 
nation which  emanated  from  this  many- 
headed  Headquarters'  Staff,  and  in  this 
time  of  confusion  and  utter  indecision. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  true  con- 
dition of  affairs  during  this  state  of 
expectation,  the  consequent  situation  of 
the  army  was  this  :— 

1.  That  the  enemy  might  be  attacked 
if  he  crossed-  the  Saale  to  attack  the 
Prussian  army. 

2.  That  if  he  did  not  march  against 
that  army,  operations  might  be  com- 
menced against  his  communicationa 

3.  If  it  should  be  found  practicable 
and  advisable,  he  might  be  intercepted 
near  Leipsic  by  a  rapid  flank  march. 

In  the  first  case,  the  Prussian  army 
possessed  a  great  strategic  and  tactical 
advantage  in  the  deep  valley  of  the  Saale. 
In  the  second,  the  strategic  advantage 
was  just  as  great,  for  the  enemy  had 
only  a  very  narrow  base  between  our 
position  and  the  neutral  territory  of  Bo- 
hemia, whilst  ours  was  extremely  broad; 
even  in  the  third  case,  our  army,  covered 
by  the  Saale,  was  still  by  no  means  in 
a  disadvantageous  situation.  All  these 
three  measures,  in  spite  of  the  confusion 
and  want  of  any  clear  perception  at  head- 
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quarterB,  W0r$  really  diseusaed;  but  cer- 
tainly we  cannot  wonder  that,  although  a 
right  idea  may  have  been  entertained,  it 
should  have  entirely  failed  in  the  execution 
by  the  complete  want  of  resolution  and 
the  confusion  generally  prevailing. 

In  the  two  first  cases,  the  position  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Saale  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  real  flank  position,  and  it 
had  undoubtedly  as  such  very  great 
qualities;  but  in  truth,  against  a  very 
superior  enemy,  against  a  Buonaparte^  a 
flank  position  with  an  army  that  is  not 
very  sure  about  what  it  is  doing,  ie  a 
very  hold  meaeure. 

After  long  hesitation,  the  Duke  on  the 
13th  adopted  the  last  of  the  plans  pro« 
posed,  but  it  was  too  late,  Buonaparte 
had  already  commenced  to  pass  the  Saale, 
and  the  battles  of  Jena  and  Auerstadt 
were  inevitable.  The  Duke,  through  his 
indecision,  had  set  himself  between  two 
stools;  he  quitted  his  first  position  too  late 
to  push  his  army  in  before  the  enemy,  and 
too  soon  for  a  battle  suited  to  the  object. 
Nevertheless,  the  natural  strength  of  this 
position  proved  itself  so  far  that  the  Duke 
was  able  to  destroy  the  right  wing  of  the 
enemy's  army  at  Auerstadt,  whilst  Prince 
Hohenlohe,  by  a  bloody  retreat,  was  still 
able  to  back  out  of  the  scrape ;  but  at 
Auerstadt  they  did  not  venture  to  realise 
the  victory,  which  was  ^ite  certain; 
and  at  Jena  they  thought  they  might 
reckon  upon  one  which  was  quite  im* 
possible. 

In  any  case,  Buonaparte  felt  the  stra- 
tegic importance  of  the  position  on  the 
Baale  so  much,  that  he  did  not  venture 
to  pass  it  by,  but  determined  on  a  pas* 
sage  of  the  Saale  in  sight  of  the  enemy. 

By  what  we  have  now  said  we  think 
we  have  sufficiently  specified  the  relations 
between  the  defence  and  the  attack  when 
a  decisive  course  of  action  is  intended, 
and  we  believe  we  have  shown  also  the 
threads  to  which,  according  to  their  situa- 
tion and  connection,  the  different  sub- 
jects of  the  plan  of  defence  attach  them* 


selves.  To  go  through  the  different  ar* 
rangeaients  more  in  detail  does  not  come 
within  our  views,  for  that  would  lead  us 
into  a  boundless  field  of  particular  cases. 
When  a  general  has  laid  down  for  his 
direction  a  distinct  point,  he  will  see  how 
far  it  agrees  with  geographical,  statistical, 
and  political  circumstances,  the  material 
and  personal  relations  of  his  own  army 
and  that  of  the  epemy,  and  how  the  one 
or  the  other  may  require  that  his  plans 
should  be  modified  in  carrying  them  into 
effect. 

But  in  order  more  distinctly  to  connect 
and  look  closer  at  the  gradations  in  the 
defence  specified  in  the  chapter  on  the 
different  kinds  of  defence,  we  shall  here 
lay  before  our  readers  what  seems  to  us 
most  important,  in  relation  to  the  same 
generally. 

1.  Beasons  for  marching  against  the 
enemy  with  a  view  to  an  offensive  battle, 
may  be  as  follows  : — 

{a)  If  we  know  that  the  enemy  is  ad- 
vancing with  his  forces  very  much  divi- 
ded, and  therefore  we  have  reason  to 
expect  a  victory,  although  we  are,  upon 
the  whole,  much  weaker. 

But  such  an  advance  on  the  part  of  the 
assailant  is  in  itself  very  improbable,  and 
consequently,  unless  we  know  of  it  upon 
certain  information,  the  plan  is  not  g^od ; 
for  to  reckon  upon  it,  and  rest  all  our 
hopes  on  it  through  a  mere  supposition, 
and  without  sufficient  motive,  leads  gene- 
rally to  a  very  dangerous  situation.  We 
do  not,  then,  find  t£ings  as  we  expected ; 
we  are  obliged  to  give  up  the  offensive 
battle,  we  are  not  prepared  to  fight  on 
the  defensive,  we  are  obliged  to  com- 
mence with  a  retreat  against  our  will, 
and  leave  almost  everything  to  chance. 

This  is  very  much  what  occurred  in 
the  defence,  conducted  by  the  army  imder 
Dohna  against  the  Bussians,  in  the  cam* 
paign  of  1759,  and  which,  under  Gheneral 
Wedel,  ended  in  the  unfortunate  battl« 
of  Ziillichau. 

This  measure  shortens  matters  so  much 
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that  plan-makers  are  only  too  ready  to 
propose  it,  without  taking  much  trouble 
to  inquire  how  far  the  hypothesis  on 
which  it  rests  is  well  founded. 

{h)  If  we  are  generally  in  sufficient 
strength  for  battle,  and — 

{e)  If  a  blundering,  irresolute  adver- 
sary specially  invites  an  attack. 

In  this  case  the  effect  of  surprise  may 
be  worth  more  than  any  assistance  fur- 
nished by  the  ground  through  a  good 
position.  It  is  &e  real  essence  of  good 
generalship  thus  to  bring  into  play  the 
power  of  me  moral  forces ; — but  theory 
can  never  say  loud  enough  nor  often 
enough  there  must  be  an  t^jective  founda- 
tion for  these  suppositions ;  without  such 
foundation  to  be  always  talking  of  sur- 
prises and  the  superiority  of  novel  or 
unusual  modes  of  attack,  and  thereon  to 
found  plans,  considerations,  criticisms,  is 
acting  without  any  grounds,  and  is  alto- 
gether objectionable. 

{d)  When  the  nature  of  our  army 
makes  it  specially  suited  for  the  offensive. 

It  was  certainly  not  a  visionary  or  false 
idea  when  Frederick  the  G^eat  conceived 
that  in  his  mobile,  courageous  army,  full 
of  confidence  in  him,  obedient  by  habit, 
trained  to  precision,  animated  and  ele- 
vated by  pride,  and  with  its  perfection  in 
the  oblique  attack,  he  possessed  an  in- 
strument which,  in  his  firm  and  daring 
hand,  was  much  more  suited  to  attack 
than  defence ;  all  these  qualities  were 
wanting  in  his  opponents,  and  in  this 
respect,  therefore,  he  had  the  most  de- 
cided superiority;  to  make  use  of  this 
was  worth  more  to  him,  in  most  cases, 
than  to  take  to  his  assistance  entrench- 
ments and  obstacles  of  ground. — But 
such  a  superiority  will  always  be  rare ; 
a  well-trained  army,  thoroughly  prac- 
tised in  great  movements,  has  only  part 
of  the  above  advantages.  If  Frederick 
the  Great  maintained  that  the  Prussian 
army  was  particularly  adapted  for  attack 
— and  this  has  been  incessantly  repeated 
since  his  time — still  we  should  not  attach 


too  much  weight  to  any  such  saying ;  in 
most  cases  in  war  we  feel  more  exhila- 
rated, more  courageous  when  acting 
offensively  than  defensively  :  but  this  is 
a  feeling  which  all  troops  have  in  com- 
mon, and  there  is  hardly  an  army  re- 
specting which  its  generals  and  leaders 
have  not  made  the  same  assertion  (as 
Frederick).  We  must,  therefore,  not  too 
readily  rely  on  an  appearance  of  supe- 
riority, and  through  that  neglect  real 
advantages. 

A  very  natural  and  weighty  reason 
for  resorting  to  an  offensive  battle  may 
be  the  composition  of  the  army  as  re- 
gards the  three  arms,  for  instance,  a 
numerous  cavalry  and  little  artillery. 

We  continue  the  enumeration  of  rea- 
sons. 

(«.)  When  we  can  nowhere  find  a  good 
position. 

(/.)  When  we  must  hasten  with  the 
decision. 

{g.)  Lastly,  the  combined  influence  of 
several  or  all  of  these  reasons. 

2.  The  waiting  for  the  enemy  in  a 
locality  where  it  is  intended  to  attack 
him  (Minden,  1759)  naturally  proceeds 
&om — 

.  a,  there  being  no  such  disproportion 
of  force  to  our  disadvantage  as  to  make  it 
necessary  to  seek  a  strong  position  and 
strengthen  it  by  entrenchments. 

hf  a  locality  having  been  found  fparti- 
cularly  adapted  to  the  purpose.  The 
properties  which  determine  this  belong 
to  tactics;  we  shall  only  observe  that 
these  properties  chiefly  consist  in  an  easy 
approach  for  the  defender  from  his  side, 
and  in  all  kinds  of  obstacles  on  the  side 
next  to  the  enemy. 

3.  A  position  will  be  taken  with  the 
express  intention  of  there  waiting  the 
attack  of  the  enemy — 

a.  If  the  disproportion  of  forces  com- 
pels us  to  seek  cover  from  natural  ob- 
stacles or  behind  field-works. 

h.  When  the  country  affords  an  excel- 
lent position  for  our  purpose. 
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The  two  modes  of  defence,  2  and  3, 
will  come  more  into  consideration  accord- 
ing as  we  do  not  seek  the  decision  itself, 
but  content  ourselves  with  a  negative 
result,  and  have  reason  to  think  that  our 
opponent  is  wavering  and  irresolute,  and 
that  he  will  in  the  end  fail  to  carry  out 
his  plans. 

4.  An  entrenched  unassailable  camp 
only  fulfils  the  object — 

a.  If  it  is  situated  at  an  extremely  im- 
portant strategic  point. 

The  character  of  such  a  position  con- 
sists in  this,  that  we  cannot  be  driven 
out  of  it ;  the  enemy  is  therefore  obliged 
to  try  some  other  means,  that  is,  to  pur- 
sue his  object  without  touching  this 
camp,  or  to  blockade  it  and  reduce  it  by 
starvation ;  if  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
do  this,  then  the  strategic  qualities  of  the 
position  must  be  very  great. 

h.  If  we  have  reason  to  expect  aid 
from  abroad. 

Such  was  the  case  with  the  Saxon 
army  in  its  position  at  Pima.  Notwith- 
standing all  that  has  been  said  against 
the  measure  on  account  of  the  ill- success 
which  attended  it  in  this  instance,  it  is 
perfectly  certain  that  17,000  Saxons 
could  never  have  been  able  to  neutralise 
40,000  Prussians  in  any  other  way.  If 
the  Austrians  were  unable  to  make  better 
use  of  the  superiority  obtained  at  Lowo- 
sitz,  that  only  shows  the  badness  of  their 
whole  method  of  war,  as  well  as  of  their 
whole  military  organisation ;  and  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  if  the  Saxons  in- 
stead of  taking  post  in  the  camp  at  Pima 
bad  retired  into  Bohemia,  Frederick  the 
Great  would  have  driven  both  Austrians 
and  Saxons  beyond  Prague,  and  taken 
that  place  in  the  same  campaign.  Who- 
ever does  not  admit  the  value  of  this 
advantage,  and  limits  his  consideration 
to  the  capture  of  the  whole  Saxon  army, 
shows  himself  incapable  of  making  a 
calculation  of  all  the  circumstances  in  a 
case  of  this  kind,  and  without  calculation 
no  certain  deduction  can  be  obtained. 


But  as  the  cases  a  and  h  very  rarely 
occur,  therefore,  the  entrenched  camp  is 
a  measure  which  requires  to  be  well 
considered,  and  which  is  very  seldom 
suitable  in  practice.  The  hope  of  tn- 
spiring  the  enemy  with  respect  by  such 
a  camp,  and  thus  reducing  him  to  a 
state  of  complete  inactivity,  is  attended 
with  too  much  danger,  namely,  with  the 
danger  of  being  obliged  to  fight  without 
the  possibility  of  retreat.  If  Frederick 
the  Great  gained  his  object  in  this  way 
at  Bunzelwitz,  we  must  admire  the  cor- 
rect judgment  he  formed  of  his  adver- 
sary, but  we  must  certainly  also  lay 
more  stress  than  usual  on  the  resources 
which  he  woidd  have  found  at  the  last 
moment  to  clear  a  road  for  the  remnants 
of  his  army,  and  also  on  the  irresponsibility 
of  a  king. 

5.  If  there  is  one  or  if  there  are  seve- 
I'al  fortresses  near  the  frontier,  then  the 
great  question  arises,  whether  the  de- 
fender should  seek  an  action  before  or 
behind  them.  The  latter  recommends 
itself— 

a,  by  the  superiority  of  the  enemy  in 
numbers,  which  forces  us  to  break  his 
power  before  coming  to  a  final  struggle. 

hf  by  these  fortresses  being  near,  so 
that  the  sacrifice  of  territory  is  not 
greater  than  we  are  compelled  to  make. 

c,  by  the  fitness  of  the  fortresses  for  de^ 
fence. 

One  principal  use  of  fortresses  is  un- 
questionably, or  should  be,  to  break 
the  enemy's  force  in  his  advance  and  to 
weaken  considerably  that  portion  which 
we  intend  to  bring  to  an  engagement. 
If  we  so  seldom  see  this  use  made  of 
fortresses,  that  proceeds  from  the  cases 
in  which  a  decisive  battle  is  sought  for 
by  one  of  the  opposing  parties  being 
very  rare.  But  that  is  the  only  kind  of 
case  which  we  treat  of  here.  We  there- 
fore look  upon  it  as  a  principle  equally 
simple  and  important  in  all  cases  in 
which  the  defender  has  one  or  more  for- 
tresses near  him,  that  he  should  keep 
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them  before  him,  and  give  the  decisive 
battle  behind  them.  We  admit  that  a 
battle  lost  within  the  line  of  our  for- 
tresses will  compel  us  to  retreat  further 
into  the  interior  of  the  country  than  one 
lost  on  the  other  side,  tactical  results  in 
both  cases  being  the  same,  although  the 
causes  of  the  difference  have  their  orig^ 
rather  in  the  imagination  than  in  real 
things  ;  neither  do  we  forget  that  a  battle 
may  be  given  beyond  the  fortresses  in  a 
weU  chosen  position,  whilst  inside  them 
the  battle  in  most  cases  must  be  an  offen* 
sive  one,  particularly  if  the  enemy  is 
laying  siege  to  a  fortress  which  is  in 
danger  of  being  lost ;  but  what  sig^fy 
these  nice  shades  of  distinction,  as  com- 
pared to  the  advantage  that,  in  the  deci- 
sive battle,  we  meet  the  enemy  weakened 
by  a  fourth  or  a  third  of  his  force,  per- 
haps one  half  if  there  are  many  for- 
tresses ? 

We  think,  therefore,  that  in  all  cases 
of  an  inevitabU  decision^  whether  sought 
for  by  the  offensive  or  the  defensive,  and 
that  the  latter  is  not  tolerably  sure  of  a 
victory,  or  if  the  nature  of  the  country 
does  not  offer  some  most  decisive  reason 
to  give  battle  in  a  position  further  for- 
ward— in  all  these  cases  we  say  when  a 
fortress  is  situated  near  at  hand  and 
capable  of  defence,  the  defender  should 
by  all  means  withdraw  at  once  behind 
it,  and  let  the  decision  take  place  on  this 
side,  consequently  with  its  co-operation. 
If  he  takes  up  his  position  so  dose  to 
the  fortress  that  the  assailant  can  neither 
form  the  siege  of  nor  blockade  the  place 
without  first  driving  him  off,  he  places 
the  assailant  under  the  necessity  of  at- 
tacking him,  the  defender,  in  his  position. 
To  us,  therefore,  of  all  defensive  mea- 
sures in  a  critical  situation,  none  appears 
so  simple  and  efficacious  as  the  choice  of 
a  good  position  near  to  and  behind  a 
strong  fortresa 

At  the  same  time,  the  question  would 
wear  a  different  aspect  if  the  fortress 


was  situated  far  back ;  for  then  it  would 
be  necesseury  to  abandon  a  considerable 
part  of  our  theatre  of  war,  a  sacrifice 
which,  as  we  know,  should  not  be  made 
unless  in  a  case  of  great  urgency.  In 
such  a  case  the  measure  would  bear 
more  resemblance  to  a  retreat  into  the 
interior  of  the  country. 

Another  condition  is,  the  fitness  of  the 
place  for  defence.  It  is  well  known  that 
there  are  fortified  places,  especially  lai^ 
ones,  which  are  not  fit  to  be  brought 
into  contact  with  an  enemy's  army,  be- 
cause they  could  not  resist  the  sudden 
assault  of  a  powerful  force.  In  this 
case,  our  position  must  at  all  events  be 
so  close  behind  that  wo  could  support 
the  garrison. 

Lastly,  the  retreat  into  the  interior  of 
the  country  is  only  a  natural  resource 
under  the  following  circumstances : — 

a,  when  owing  to  the  physical  and 
moral  relation  in  which  we  stand  as 
respects  the  enemy,  the  idea  of  a  success* 
ful  resistance  on  the  frontier  or  near  it 
cannot  be  entertained. 

6,  when  it  is  a  principal  object  to  gain 
tima 

c,  when  there  are  peculiarities  in  the 
country  which  are  favourable  to  the 
measure,  a  subject  on  which  we  have  al- 
ready treated  in  the  twenty-fifth  chap- 
ter. 

We  thus  close  the  chapter  on  the  de- 
fence of  a  theatre  of  war  if  a  decisive 
solution  is  sought  for  by  one  or  other 
party,  and  is  therefore  inevitable.  But 
it  must  be  particularly  borne  in  mind,  that 
events  in  war  do  not  eidiibit  themselves 
in  such  a  pure  abstract  form,  and  that 
therefore,  if  our  maxims  and  arguments 
should  be  used  in  reasoning  on  actual 
war,  our  thirtieth  chapter  should  also  be 
kept  in  view,  and  we  must  suppose  the 
general,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  as  placed 
between  two  tendencies,  urged  more  to- 
wards one  or  the  other,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. 
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BUCCESSIYS   BESI6TAN0E. 


We  liave  proved,  in  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth chapters,  that  in  strategy  a  suc- 
cessive resistance  is  inconsistent  with  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  and  that  all  forces 
available  should  be  used  simultaneously. 

As  regards  forces  which  are  moveable, 
this  requires  no  further  demonstration; 
but  when  we  look  at  the  seat  of  war  it- 
self, with  its  fortresses,  the  natural  divi- 
sions of  the  ground,  and  even  the  extent 
of  its  surface  as  being  also  elements  of 
war,  then,  these  being  immovable,  we  can 
only  either  bring  them  gradually  into  use, 
or  we  must  at  once  place  ourselves  so  far 
back,  that  all  agencies  of  this  kind  which 
are  to  be  brought  into  activity  are  in  our 
front.  Then  everything  which  can  con- 
tribute to  weaken  the  enemy  in  the  ter- 
ritory which  he  has  occupied,  comes  at 
once  into  activity,  for  the  assailant  must 
at  least  blockade  the  defender's  fortresses, 
he  must  keep  the  country  in  subjection 
by  garrisons  and  other  posts,  he  has  long 
marches  to  make,  and  everything  he 
requires  must  be  brought  from  a  distance, 
etc.  All  these  agencies  commence  to 
work,  whether  the  assailant  makes  h%B 
advance  before  or  after  a  decision,  but  in 
the  former  case  their  influence  is  some- 
what greater.  From  this,  therefore,  it 
follows,  that  if  the  defender  chooses  to 
transfer  his  decision  to  a  point  further 
back,  he  has  thus  the  means  of  bringing 
at  once  into  play  all  these  immovable 
elements  of  military  force. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  this 
transfer  of  the  solution  (on  the  part  of  the 
defender)  does  not  alter  the  extent  of  the 
influence  of  a  victory  which  the  assailant 


gains.  In  treating  of  the  attack,  we  shall 
examine  more  closely  the  extent  of  the 
influence  of  a  victory;  here  we  shall  only 
observe  that  it  reaches  to  the  exhaustion 
of  the  superiority,  that  is,  the  resultant  of 
the  physical  and  moral  relations.  Now 
this  superiority  exhausts  itself  in  the  flrst 
place  by  the  duties  required  from  the 
forces  on  the  theatre  of  war,  and  secondly 
by  losses  in  combats ;  the  diminution  of 
force  arising  from  these  two  causes  can- 
not be  essentially  altered,  whether  the 
combats  take  place  at  the  commencement 
or  at  the  -end,  near  the  frontier,  or  fur- 
ther towards  the  interior  of  the  country 
( vom  oderhinten).  We  think,  for  example, 
that  a  victory  gained  by  Buonaparte 
over  the  Bussians  at  Wilna,  1812,  would 
have  carried  him  just  as  far  as  that  of 
Borodino— assuming  that  it  was  equally 
great — ajid  that  a  victory  at  Moscow 
would  not  have  carried  him  any  further ; 
Moscow  was,  in  either  case,  the  limit  of 
this  sphere  of  victory.  Indeed,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  for  a  moment  that  a  decisive 
battle  on  the  frontier  (for  other  reasons) 
would  have  produced  much  greater  re-» 
suits  through  victory,  and  then,  perhaps, 
the  sphere  of  its  influence  would  have 
been  wider.  Therefore,  in  this  view,  also, 
the  transfer  of  the  decision  to  a  point 
further  back  is  not  necessary  for  the  de- 
fence. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  various  means 
of  resistance,  that  method  of  delaying 
the  decision,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
an  extreme  form,  was  brought  before 
us  under  the  name  of  retreat  into  the 
interior,    and    as    a  particular    method 
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of  defence,  in  which  the  object  is 
rather  that  the  assailant  should  wear 
himself  out,  than  that  he  should  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  sword  on  the  field  of 
battle.  But  it  is  only  when  such  an  in- 
tention predominates  that  the  delaying 
of  the  decisive  battle  can  be  regarded 
as  a,  peculiar  method  of  resistance;  for  other- 
wise it  is  evident  that  an  infinite  number 
of  gradations  may  be  conceived  in  this 
mediod,  and  that  these  may  be  combined 
with  all  other  means  of  defence.  We 
therefore  look  upon  the  greater  or  less 
co-operation  of  the  theatre  of  war,  not  as 
a  special  form  of  defence,  but  as  nothing 
more  than  a  discretionary  introduction 
into  the  defence  of  the  immovable  means 
of  resistance,  just  according  as  circum- 
stances and  the  nature  of  the  situation 
may  appear  to  require. 

But  now,  if  the  defender  does  not  think 
he  requires  any  assistance  from  these  im- 
movable forces  for  his  purposed  decision, 
or  if  the  further  sacrifice  connected  with 
the  use  of  them  is  too  great,  then  they 
are  kept  in  reserve  for  the  ftiture,  and 
form  a  sort  of  succession  of  reinforce- 
ments, which  perhaps  ensure  the  possi- 
bility of  keeping  the  moveable  forces  in 
such  a  condition  that  they  will  be  able  to 
follow  up  the  first  favourable  decision 
with  a  second,  or  perhaps  in  the  same 
manner  even  with  a  third,  that  is  to  say, 
in  this  manner  a  successive  application  of 
his  forces  becomes  possible. 

If  the  defender  loses  a  battle  on  the 
frontier,  which  does  not  amount  to  a  com- 
plete defeat,  we  may  very  well  imagine 
that,  by  placing  himself  behind  the 
nearest  fortress,  he  will  then  be  in  a 
condition  to  accept  battle  again;  indeed, 
if  he  is  only  dealing  with  an  opponent 
who  has  not  much  resolution,  then,  per- 


haps, some  considerable  obstacle  of 
ground  will  be  quite  sufficient  as  a 
means  of  stopping  the  enemy. 

There  is,  ^erefore,  in  strategy,  m  the 
use  of  the  theatre  of  war  as  well  as  in 
everything  else,  an  economy  of  force ;  the 
less  one  can  make  suffice  the  oetter :  but 
there  must  be  sufficient,  and  here,  as  well 
as  in  commerce,  there  is  something  to  be 
thought  of  besides  mere  niggardlmess. 

But  in  order  to  prevent  a  g^at  mis- 
conception, we  must  draw  attention 
to  this,  that  the  subject  of  our  present 
consideration  is  not  how  much  resistance 
an  army  can  offer,  or  the  enterprises 
which  it  can  undertake  afker  a  lost  battle, 
but  only  the  result  which  we  can  promise 
ourselves  beforehand  from  this  second  act 
in  our  defence  ;  consequently,  how  high 
we  can  estimate  it  in  our  plan.  Here 
there  is  only  one  point  almost  which  the 
defender  has  to  look  to,  which  is  the 
character  and  the  situation  of  his  oppo- 
nent. An  adversary  weak  in  character, 
with  little  self-confidence,  without  noble 
ambition,  placed  under  great  restrictions, 
will  content  himself,  in  case  he  is  suc- 
cessful, with  a  moderate  advantage,  and 
timidly  hold  back  at  every  fresh  offer  of 
a  decision  which  the  defender  ventures 
to  make.  In  this  case  the  defender  may 
count  upon  the  beneficial  use  of  all  the 
means  of  resistance  of  his  theatre  of  war 
in  succession,  in  constantly  fresh,  al- 
though in  themselves  small,  combats,  in 
which  the  prospect  always  brightens  of 
an  ultimate  decision  in  his  favour. 

But  who  does  not  feel  that  we  are  now 
on  the  road  to  campaigns  devoid  of  de- 
cision, which  are  much  more  the  field  of 
a  successive  application  of  force.  Of 
these  we  shall  speak  in  the  following 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

DEFENCE  OF  A  THEATRE  OF  WAE  (ooktinukd). 

WHEN  NO   DECISION  IB   SOUGHT  FOB. 


Whethee  and  how  far  a  war  is  possible 
in  which  neither  party  acts  on  the  offen- 
sive, therefore  in  which  neither  combat- 
ant has  a  positive  aim,  we  shall  consider 
in  the  last  book ;  here  it  is  not  necessary 
for  lis  to  occupy  ourselves  with  the  con- 
tradiction which  this  presents,  because 
on  a  single  theatre  of  war  we  can  easily 
suppose  reasons  for  such  a  defensive  on 
both  sides,  consequent  on  the  relations 
of  each  of  these  parts  to  a  whole. 

But  in  addition  to  the  examples  which 
history  furnishes  of  particular  campaigns 
that  have  taken  place  without  the  focus 
of  a  necessary  solution,  history  also  telLs 
us  of  many  others  in  which  there  was 
no  want  of  an  assailant,  consequently  no 
want  of  a  positive  will  on  one  side,  but 
in  which  that  will  was  so  weak  that 
instead  of  striving  to  attain  the  object 
at  any  price,  and  forcing  the  necessary 
decision,  it  contented  itself  with  such 
advantages  as  arose  in  a  manner  spon- 
taneously out  of  circumstances.  Or  the 
assailant  pursued  no  self-selected  end  at 
all,  but  made  his  object  depend  on  cir- 
cumstances, in  the  meanwhile  gathering 
such  fruits  as  presented  themselves  £rom 
time  to  time. 

Although  such  an  offensive  which 
deviates  very  much  from  the  strict  logi- 
cal necessity  of  a  direct  march  towards 
the  object,  and  which,  almost  like  a  loun- 
ger sauntering  through  the  campaign, 
looking  out  right  and  left  for  the  cheap 
fruits  of  opportunity,  differs  very  little 
from  the  defensive  itself,  which  allows  the 
general  to  pick  up  what  he  can  in  this 
way,  still  we  shall  give  the  closer  philo- 
sophical consideration  of  this  kind  of 
warfare  a  place  in  the  book  on  the  attack. 

VOL.   u.  ( 


Here  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  such  a  campaign  the 
settlement  of  the  whole  question  is  not 
looked  for  by  either  assailant  or  defender 
through  a  decisive  battle,  that,  therefore, 
the  great  battle  is  no  longer  the  key-stone 
of  the  arch,  towards  which  all  the  lines 
of  the  strategic  superstructure  are  di- 
rected. Campaigns  of  this  kind  (as  the 
history  of  all  times  and  all  countries 
shows  us)  are  not  only  numerous,  but  form 
such  an  overwhelming  majority,  that  the 
remainder  only  appear  as  exceptions. 
Even  if  this  proportion  should  alter  in  the 
future,  still  it  is  certain  that  there  will 
always  be  many  such  campaigns;  and, 
therefore,  in  studying  the  theory  of  the 
defence  of  a  theatre  of  war,  they  must  be 
brought  into  consideration.  We  shall 
endeavour  to  describe  the  peculiarities  by 
which  they  are  characterised.  Real  war 
will  generally  be  in  a  medium  between 
the  two  different  tendencies,  sometimes 
approaching  nearer  to  one,  sometimes  to 
the  other,  and  we  can,  therefore,  only  see 
the  practical  effect  of  these  peculiarities 
in  the  modification  which  is  produced, 
in  the  absolute  form  of  war  by  their 
counteraction.  We  have  already  said 
in  the  third  chapter  of  this  book,  that 
the  state  of  expectatim  is  one  of  the 
greatest  advantages  which  the  defensive 
has  over  the  offensive ;  as  a  general 
rule,  it  seldom  happens  in  life,  and  least 
of  all  in  war,  that  all  that  circumstances 
would  lead  us  to  expect  does  actually 
take  place.  The  imperfection  of  human 
insight,  the  fear  of  evil  results,  acci- 
dents which  derange  the  development 
of  designs  in  their  execution,  are  causes 
through  which  many  of  the  transactions 
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enjoined  by  circumstances  are  never  re- 
alised in  the  execution.  In  war  where 
insufficiency  of  knowledge,  the  danger  of 
a  catastrophe,  the  number  of  accidents 
are  incomparably  greater  than  in  any 
other  branch  of  human  activity,  the  num- 
ber of  shortcomings,  if  we  may  so  call 
them,  must  necessarily  also  be  much 
greater.  This  is  then  the  rich  field 
where  the  defensive  gathers  fruits  which 
grow  for  it  spontaneously.  If  we  add  to 
Uiis  result  of  experience  the  substantial 
importance  of  the  possession  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  in  war,  then  that 
maxim  which  has  become  a  proverb, 
heaii  sunt  possidentes,  holds  good  here  as 
well  as  in  peace.  It  is  this  maxim  which 
here  takes  the  place  of  the  decision, 
that  focus  of  all  action  in  every  war 
directed  to  mutual  destruction.  It  is  fruit- 
ful beyond  meajsure,  not  in  actions  which 
it  calls  forth,  but  in  motives  for  not 
acting,  and  for  all  that  action  which  is 
done  in  the  interest  of  inaction.  When 
no  decision  is  to  be  sought  for  or  expected, 
there  is  no  reason  for  giving  up  anything, 
for  that  could  only  bo  done  to  gain 
thereby  some  advantage  in  the  decision. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  defender 
keeps  all,  or  at  least  as  much  as  he  can 
(that  is  as  much  as  he  can  cover),  and 
the  assailant  takes  possession  of  so  much 
as  he  can  without  involving  himself  in 
a  decision,  (that  is,  he  will  extend  him- 
self laterally  as  much  as  possible).  We 
have  only  to  deal  with  the  first  in  this 
place. 

Wherever  the  defender  is  not  present 
with  his  military  forces,  the  assailant  can 
take  possession,  and  then  the  advantage 
of  the  state  of  expectation  is  on  his  side  ; 
hence  the  endeavour  to  cover  the  country 
everywhere  directly,  and  to  take  the 
chance  of  the  assailant  attacking  the 
troops  posted  for  this  purpose. 

Before  we  go  further  into  the  special 
properties  of  the  defence,  we  must  ex- 
tract from  the  book  on  the  attack  those 
objects  which  tlie  assailant  usually  aims 


at  when  the  decision  (by  battle)  is  not 
sought.     They  are  as  follows : — 

1 .  The  seizure  of  a  considerable  strip 
of  territory,  as  far  as  that  can  be  done 
without  a  decisive  engagement. 

2.  The  capture  of  an  important  maga- 
zine under  the  same  condition. 

3.  The  capture  of  a  fortress  not  covered. 
No  doubt  a  siege  is  more  or  less  a  great 
operation,  often  requiring  great  labour ; 
but  it  is  an  undertaking  which  does  not 
contain  the  elements  of  a  catastrophe. 
If  it  comes  to  the  worst,  the  siege  can  be 
raised  without  thereby  suffering  a  great 
positive  loss. 

4.  Lastly,  a  successful  combat  of  some 
importance,  but  in  which  there  is  not 
much  risked,  and  consequently  not  much 
to  be  gained  ;  a  combat  which  takes 
place  not  as  the  cardinal  knot  of  a  whole 
strategic  bond,  but  on  its  own  acooiint 
for  the  sake  of  trophies  or  honour  of  the 
troops.  For  such  an  object,  of  course,  a 
combat  is  not  fought  at  any  pri^;  we 
either  wait  for  the  chance  of  a  favourable 
opportunity,  or  seek  to  bring  one  about 
by  skill. 

These  four  objects  of  attack  give  rise 
to  the  following  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
defence : — 

1.  To  cover  the  fortresses  by  keeping 
them  behind  us. 

2.  To  cover  the  country  by  extending 
the  troops  over  it. 

3.  Where  the  extension  is  not  sufficient, 
to  throw  the  army  rapidly  in  firont  of  the 
enemy  by  a  flank  march. 

4.  To  guard  against  disadvantageous 
combats. 

It  is  clear  that  the  object  of  the  first 
three  measures  is  to  force  on  the  enemy 
the  initiative,  and  to  derive  the  utmost 
advantage  from  the  state  of  expectation, 
and  this  object  is  so  deeply  rooted  in 
the  nature  of  the  thing  that  it  would  be 
great  folly  to  despise  it  prima  facie.  It 
must  necessarily  occupy  a  higher  place  the 
less  a  decision  is  expected,  and  it  is  the 
ruling  principle  in  all  such  campaigns, 
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even  although,  apparently,  a  considerable 
degree  of  activity  may  be  manifested  in 
small  actions  of  an  indecisive  character. 

Hannibal  as  well  as  Fabius,  and  both 
Frederick  the  Great  and  Daun,  have  done 
homage  to  this  principle  whenever  they 
did  not  either  seek  for  or  expect  a  de- 
cision. The  fourth  effort  serves  as  a 
corrective  to  the  three  others,  it  is  their 
conditio  sine  qud  non. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  examine 
these  subjects  a  little  more  closely. 

At  first  sight  it  appears  somewhat  pre- 
posterous to  protect  a  fortress  from  the 
enemy's  attack  by  placing  an  army  in 
front  of  it ;  such  a  measure  looks  like  a 
kind  of  pleonasm,  as  fortifications  are 
built  to  resist  a  hostile  attack  of  them- 
selves. Tet  it  is  a  measure  which  we 
see  resorted  to  thousands  and  thousands 
of  times.  But  thus  it  is  in  the  conduct 
of  war;  the  most  common  things  often 
seem  the  most  incomprehensible.  Who 
would  presume  to  pronounce  these  thou- 
sands of  instances  to  be  so  many  blunders 
on  the  ground  of  this  seeming  inconsis- 
tency ?  The  constant  repetition  of  the 
measure  shows  that  it  must  proceed  from 
some  deep-seated  motive.  This  reason 
is,  howQver,  no  other  than  that  pointed 
out  above,  emanating  from  mored  slug- 
gishness and  inactivity. 

If  the  defender  places  himself  in  front 
of  his  fortress,  the  enemy  cannot  attack 
it  unless  he  first  beats  the  army  in  front 
of  it ;  but  a  battle  is  a  decision ;  if  that 
is  not  the  enemy's  object  then  there  will 
be  no  battle,  and  the  defender  will  remain 
in  possession  of  his  fortress  without 
striking  a  blow ;  consequently,  whenever 
we  do  not  believe  the  enemy  intends  to 
fight  a  battle,  we  should  venture  on  the 
chance  of  his  not  making  up  his  mind  to 
do  so,  especially  as  in  most  cases  we  still 
retain  the  power  of  withdrawing  behind 
the  fortress  in  a  moment,  if,  contrary  to 
our  expectation,  the  enemy  should  march 
to  attack  us ;  the  position  before  the  for- 
tress is  in  this  way  free  from  danger,  and 


the  probability  of  maintaining  the  stcUua 
quo  without  any  sacrifice,  is  not  even 
attended  with  the  slightest  risk. 

If  the  defender  places  himself  behind 
the  fortress,  he  offers  the  assailant  an 
object  which  is  exactly  suited  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  latter  is  placed. 
If  the  fortress  is  not  of  great  strength, 
and  he  is  not  quite  unprepared,  he  will 
commence  the  siege :  in  order  that  this 
may  not  end  in  the  fall  of  the  place,  the 
defender  must  march  to  its  relief.  The 
positive  action,  the  initiative,  is  now  laid 
on  him,  and  the  adversary  who  by  his 
siege  is  to  be  regarded  as  advancing 
towards  his  object,  is  in  the  situation  of 
occupier. 

Experience  teaches  that  the  matter 
always  takes  this  turn,  and  it  does  so 
naturally.  A  catastrophe,  as  we  have 
before  said,  is  not  necessarily  bound  up 
with  a  siege.  Even  a  general,  devoid  of 
either  the  spirit  of  enterprise  or  energy, 
who  would  never  make  up  his  mind  to  a 
battle,  will  proceed  to  undertake  a  siege 
with  perhaps  nothing  but  field  artillery, 
when  he  can  approach  a  fortress  without 
risk.  At  the  worst  he  can  abandon  his 
undertaking  without  any  positive  loss. 
There  always  remains  to  be  considered 
the  danger  to  which  most  fortresses  are 
more  or  less  exposed,  that  of  being  taken 
by  assault,  or  in  some  other  irregular 
manner,  and  this  circumstance  should 
certainly  not  be  overlooked  by  the  de- 
fender in  his  calculation  of  probabilities. 

In  weighing  and  considering  the  differ- 
ent chances,  it  seems  natural  that  the 
defender  should  look  upon  the  proba- 
bility of  not  having  to  fight  at  all  as  more 
for  his  advantage  than  the  probability  of 
fighting  even  under  favourable  circum- 
stances. And  thus  it  appears  to  us  that 
the  practice  of  placing  an  army  in  the 
field  before  its  fortress,  is  both  natural 
and  fully  explained.  Frederick  the 
Great,  for  instance,  at  Glogau,  against 
the  Bussians,  at  Schwednitz,  Neiss,  and 
Dresden,  against  the  Austrians,  almost 
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always  adopted  it.  This  measure,  how- 
ever, brought  misfortune  on  the  Duke  of 
Bevern  at  Breslau ;  behind  Broslau  he 
could  not  have  been  attacked  ;  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Austrians  in  the  king's 
absence  would  soon,  cease,  as  he  was 
approaching ;  and  therefore,  by  a  posi- 
tion behind  Breslau,  a  battle  might  have 
been  avoided  until  Frederick's  arrival. 
No  doubt  the  Duke  would  have  preferred 
that  course  if  it  had  not  been  that  it 
would  have  exposed  that  important  place 
to  a  bombardment,  at  which  the  king, 
who  was  anything  but  tolerant  on  such 
occasions,  would  have  been  highly  dis- 
pleased. The  attempt  made  by  the  Duke  to 
protect  Breslau  by  an  entrenched  posi- 
tion taken  up  for  the  purpose,  cannot 
after  all  be  disapproved,  for  it  was  very 
possible  that  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine, 
contented  with  the  capture  of  Schwednitz, 
and  threatened  by  the  march  of  the  king, 
would,  by  that  position,  have  been  pre- 
vented from  advancing  farther.  The 
best  thing  he  could  have  done  would  have 
been  to  refuse  the  battle  at  the  last  by 
withdrawing  through  Breslau  at  the  mo- 
ment that  the  Austrians  advanced  to  the 
attack ;  in  this  way  he  would  have  got 
all  the  advantages  of  the  state  of  expec- 
tation without  paying  for  them  by  a 
great  danger. 

If  we  have  here  traced  the  position 
before  a  fortress  to  reasons  of  a  superior 
and  absolute  order,  and  defended  its 
adoption  on  those  grounds,  we  have  still 
to  observe  that  there  is  a  motive  of  a 
secondary  class  which,  though  a  more 
obvious  one,  is  not  sufidcient  of  itself 
alone,  not  being  absolute;  we  refer  to 
the  use  which  is  made  by  armies  of  the 
nearest  fortress  as  a  depot  of  provisions 
and  munitions  of  war.  This  is  so  con- 
venient, and  presents  so  many  advan- 
tages, that  a  general  will  not  easily 
make  up  his  mind  to  draw  his  supplies  of 
all  kinds  from  more  distant  places,  or  to 
lodge  them  in  open  towns.  But  if  a 
fortress  is  the  great  magazine  of  an  army, 


then  the  position  before  it  is  frequently 
a  matter  of  absolute  necessity,  and  in 
most  cases  is  very  natural.  But  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  this  obvious  motive, 
which  is  easily  ovw- valued  by  those  who 
ore  not  in  the  habit  of  looking  far  before 
them,  is  neither  sufficient  to  explain  all 
cases,  nor  are  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  it  of  sufficient  importance  to 
entitle  it  to  give  a  final  decision. 

The  capture  of  one  or  more  fortresses 
without  risking  a  battle,  is  such  a  very 
natural  object  of  all  attacks  which  do  not 
aim  at  a  decision  on  the  field  of  battle, 
that  the  defender  makes  it  his  principal 
business  to  thwart  this  design.  Thus  it 
is  that  on  theatres  of  war,  containing  a 
number  of  fortresses,  we  find  these 
places  made  the  pivots  of  almost  all  the 
movements ;  we  find  the  assailant  seek- 
ing to  approach  one  of  them  unexpectedly, 
and  employing  various  feints  to  aid  his 
purpose,  and  the  defender  immediately 
seeking  to  stop  him  by  well-prepared 
movements.  Such  is  the  general  cha- 
racter of  almost  all  the  campaigns  of 
Louis  XIY .  in  the  Netherlands  up  to  the 
time  of  Marshal  Saxe. 

So  much  for  the  covering  of  fortresses. 

The  covering  of  a  coimtry.  by  an 
extended  disposition  of  forces,  is  only 
conceivable  in  combination  with  very  con- 
siderable obstacles  of  ground.  The  great 
and  small  posts  which  must  be  formed  for 
tlie  purpose,  can  only  get  a  certain  capa- 
bility of  resistance  through  strength  of  po- 
sition; and  as  natural  obstacles  are  seldom 
found  sufficient,  therefore  field  fortifica- 
tion is  made  use  of  as  an  assistance.  But 
now  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  tlie  power  of 
resistance  which  is  thus  obtained  at  any 
one  point,  is  always  only  relative  (see  the 
chapter  on  the  signification  of  the  combat), 
and  never  to  be  regarded  as  absolute.  It 
may  certainly  happen  that  one  such  post 
may  remain  proof  against  all  attacks  made 
upon  it,  ana.  that  therefore  in  a  single 
instance  there  may  be  an  absolute  result ; 
but  from  the  great  number  of  posts,  any 
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aingle  one,  in  comparison  to  the  whole, 
appears  weak,  and  exposed  to  the  possible 
attack  of  an  overwhelming  force,  and 
consequently  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  place  one's  dependence  for  safety  on 
the  resistance  of  any  one  single  post.  In 
such  an  extended  position,  we  can  there- 
fore only  count  on  a  resistance  of  relative 
length,  and  not  upon  a-  victory,  properly 
speaking.  This  value  of  single  posts,  at 
the  same  time,  is  also  sufficient  for  the 
object,  and  for  a  general  calculation.  In 
campaigns  in  which  no  great  decision,  no 
irresistible  march,  towards  the  complete 
subjugation  of  the  whole  force  is  to  be 
feared,  there  is  little  risk  in  a  combat 
of  posts,  even  if  it  ends  in  the  loss  of  a 
post.  There  is  seldom  any  further  re- 
sult in  connection  with  it  than  the  loss  of 
the  post  and  a  few  trophies;  the  influence 
of  victory  penetrates  no  further  into  the 
situation  of  affairs,  it  does  not  tear  down 
any  part  of  the  foundation  to  be  followed 
by  a  mass  of  building  in  ruin.  In  the  worst 
case,  if,  for  instance,  the  whole  defensive 
system  is  disorganised  by  the  loss  of  a 
single  post,  the  defender  has  always  time 
to  concentrate  his  corps,  and  with  his 
whole  force  to  offer  haltUy  which  the 
assailant,  according  to  our  supposition, 
does  not  desire.  Therefore  also  it  usually 
happens  that  with  this  concentration 
of  force  the  act  closes,  and  the  further 
advance  of  the  assailant  is  stopped.  A 
strip  of  land,  a  few  men  and  guns,  are  the 
losses  of  the  defender,  and  with  these 
results  the  assailant  is  satisfled. 

To  such  a  risk  we  say  the  defender 
may  very  well  expose  himself,  if  he  has, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  possibility,  or 
rather  the  probability,  in  his  favour,  that 
the  assailant  from  excessive  caution  will 
halt  before  his  posts  without  attacking 
them.  Only  in  regard  to  this  we  must 
Bot  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  we  are 
now  supposing  an  assailant  who  will  not 
venture  upon  any  g^eat  stroke,  a  mod- 
erate sized,  but  strong  post  will  very  well 
serve  to  stop  such  an  adversary,  for  al- 


though he  can  undoubtedly  make  himself 
master  of  it,  still  the  question  arises  as 
to  the  price  it  will  cost,  and  whether  that 
price  is  not  too  high  for  any  use  that 
he  can  make  of  the  victory. 

In  this  way  we  may  see  how  the 
powerful  relative  resistance  which  the 
defender  can  obtain  from  an  extended 
disposition,  consisting  of  a  number  of 
posts  in  juxtaposition  with  each  other, 
may  constitute  a  satisfactory  result  in  the 
calculation  of  his  whole  campaign.  In 
order  to  direct  at  once  to  the  right  point 
the  glance  which  the  reader,  with  his 
mind's  eye,  will  here  cast  upon  military 
history,  we  must  observe  that  these 
extended  positions  appear  most  fre- 
quently in  the  latter  half  of  a  campaign, 
because  by  that  time  the  defender  has 
become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his 
adversary,  with  his  projects,  and  his  si- 
tuation; and  the  little  quantity  of  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  with  which  the  assail- 
ant started,  is  usually  exhausted. 

In  this  defensive,  in  an  extended  posi- 
tion by  which  the  country,  the  supplies, 
the  fortresses  are  to  be  covered,  all  great 
natural  obstacles,  such  as  streams,  rivers, 
mountains,  woods,  morasses,  must  natu- 
rally play  a  great  part,  and  acquire  a 
predominant  importance.  Upon  their 
use  we  refer  to  what  has  been  already 
said  on  these  subjects. 

It  is  through  this  predominant  import- 
ance of  the  topographical  element  that  the 
knowledge  and  activity  which  are  looked 
upon  as  the  speciality  of  the  geuenil 
staff  of  an  army  are  more  particularly 
called  into  requisition.  Now,  as  the  staff 
of  the  army  is  usually  that  branch  which 
writes  and  publishes  most,  it  follows  that 
these  parts  of  campaigns  are  recorded 
more  fully  in  history;  and  then  again 
from  that  there  follows  a  not  unnatural 
tendency  to  systematise  them,  and  to 
frame  out  of  the  historical  solution  of  one 
case  a  general  solution  for  all  succeed- 
ing cases.  But  this  endeavour  is  futile, 
and   therefore   erroneous.      Besides,   in 
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this  more  passive  kind  of  war,  in  this 
form  of  it  which  is  tied  to  localitiesj  each 
case  is  different  to  another,  and  must  be 
differently  treated.  The  ablest  memoirs 
of  a  critical  character  respecting  these 
subjects  are  therefore  only  suited  to  make 
one  acquainted  with  facts,  but  never  to 
serve  as  dictates. 

Natural,  and  at  the  same  time  merito- 
rious, as  is  this  industry  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  view,  we  have 
attributed  to  the  staff  in  particular,  still 
we  must  raise  a  warning  voice  against 
usurpations  which  often  spring  from 
it  to  the  prejudice  of  the  whole.  The 
authority  acquired  by  those  who  are  at 
the  head  of,  and  best  acquainted  with, 
this  branch  of  military  service,  gives 
then  often  a  sort  of  general  dominion 
over  people's  minds,  beginning  with 
the  general  himself,  and  from  t£js  then 
springs  a  routine  of  ideas  which  causes 
an  undue  bias  of  the  mind.  At  last 
the  general  sees  nothing  but  mountains 
and  passes,  and  that  which  should  be  a 
measure  of  free  choice  glided  by  circum- 
stances becomes  mannerism,  becomes 
second  nature. 

Thus  in  the  year  1793  and  1794, 
Colonel  Ghrawert  of  the  Prussian  army, 
who  was  the  animating  spirit  of  the  staff 
at  that  time,  and  well  known  as  a  regu* 
lar  man  for  mountains  and  passes,  per- 
suaded two  generals  of  the  most  opposite 
personal  characteristics,  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  and  General  Mollendorf,  into 
exactly  the  same  method  of  carrying  on 
war. 

That  a  defensive  line  parallel  to  the 
course  of  a  formidable  natural  obstacle 
may  lead  to  a  cordon  war  is  quite  plain. 
It  must,  in  most  cases,  necessarily  lead  to 
that  if  really  the  whole  extent  of  the 
theatre  of  war  could  be  directly  covered 
in  that  manner.  But  most  theatres  of 
war  have  such  an  extent,  that  the  normal 
tactical  disposition  of  the  troops  destined 
for  its  defence  would  be  by  no  means 
commensurate  with  that  object;  at  the 


same  time  as  the  assailant,  by  his  own  dis- 
positions and  other  circumstances,  is  con- 
fined to  certain  principal  directions  and 
great  roads,  and  any  great  deviations 
fifom  these  directions,  even  if  he  is  only 
opposed  to  a  veiy  inactive  defender,  would 
be  attended  with  great  embarrassment 
and  disadvantage,  therefore  generally 
all  that  the  defender  has  to  do  is  to  cover 
the  country  for  a  certain  number  of  miles 
or  marches  right  and  left  of  these  prin- 
cipal lines  of  direction  of  his  adversary. 
But  again  to  effect  this  covering,  we  may 
be  contented  with  defensive  posts  on  the 
principal  roads  and  means  of  approach, 
and  merely  watch  the  country  between 
by  small  posts  of  observation.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  is  certainly  that  the 
assailant  may  then  pass  a  column  be- 
tween two  of  these  posts,  and  thus  make 
the  attack,  which  he  has  in  view,  upon 
one  post  from  several  quarters  at  once. 
Now,  these  posts  are  in  some  measure 
arranged  to  meet  this,  partly  by  their 
having  supports  for  their  flanks,  partly 
by  the  formation  of  flank  defences  (called 
crochets),  partly  by  their  being  able  to 
receive  assistance  from  a  reserve  posted 
in  rear,  or  by  troops  detached  from  ad- 
joining posts.  In  this  manner  the  num- 
ber of  posts  is  reduced  still  more,  and 
the  result  is  that  an  army  engaged  in  a 
defence  of  this  kind,  usually  divides  itself 
into  four  or  five  principal  posts. 

For  important  points  of  approach, 
beyond  a  certain  distance,  and  yet  in 
some  measure  threatened,  special  central 
points  are  established  which,  in  a  certain 
measure,  form  small  theatres  of  war 
within  the  principal  ona  In  this  manner 
the  Austrians,  during  the  ISeven  Tears' 
War,  generally  placed  the  main  body  of 
their  army,  in  four  or  five  posts  in  the 
mountains  of  Lower  Silesia;  whilst  a 
small  almost  independent  corps  or- 
ganised for  itself  a  similar  system  of 
defence  in  Upper  Silesia. 

Now,  the  further  such  a  defensive  sys- 
tem diverges  from  direct  covering,  the 
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more  it  mnst  call  to  its  assistance— mo* 
bility  (active  defence),  and  eyen  offensiye 
means.  •Certain  corps  are  considered 
reserves ;  besides  which,  one  post  hastens 
to  send  to  the  help  of  another  all  the' 
troops  it  can  spare.  This  assistance  may 
be  rendered  either  by  hastening  up  di- 
rectly from  the  rear  to  reinforce  and 
re-establish  the  passive  defence,  or  by 
attacking  the  enemy  in  flank,  or  even  by 
menacing  his  line  of  retreat.  K  the 
assailant  threatens  the  flank  of  a  post 
not  with  direct  attack,  but  only  by  a 
position  through  which  he  can  act  upon 
the  communications  of  this  post,  ^en 
either  the  corps  which  has  been  advanced 
for  this  purpose  must  be  attacked  in 
earnest,  or  the  way  of  reprisal  must  be 
resorted  to  by  acting  in  turn  on  the 
enemy's  communications. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  however  pas- 
sive this  defence  is  in  the  leading  ideas 
on  which  it  is  based,  still  it  must  com- 
prise many  active  means,  and  in  its 
organisation  may  be  forearmed  in  many 
ways  against  complicated  events.  Usually 
those  defences  pass  for  the  best  which 
make  the  most  use  of  active  or  even 
o£Eensive  means ;  but  this  depends  in 
great  part  on  the  nature  of  the  coun- 
try, the  characteristics  of  the  troops,  and 
even  on  the  talent  of  the  general ;  partly 
we  are  also  very  prone  in  general  to 
expect  too  much  from  movement,  and 
other  auxiliary  measures  of  an  active 
nature,  and  to  place  too  little  reliance  on 
the  local  defence  of  a  formidable  natural 
obstacle.  We  think  we  have  thus  suffi- 
ciently explained  what  we  imderstand  by 
an  extended  line  of  defence,  and  we  now 
turn  to  the  third  auxiliary  means,  the 
placing  ourselves  in  frx>nt  of  the  enemy 
by  a  rapid  march  to  a  flank. 

This  means  is  necessarily  one  of  those 
provided  for  that  defence  of  a  country 
which  we  are  now  considering.  In  the 
first  place  the  defender,  even  with  the 
most  extended  position,  often  cannot 
guard  all  the  approaches  to  his  country 


which  are  menaced ;  next,  in  many  cases, 
he  must  be  ready  to  repair  with  the  bulk 
of  his  iS^rces  to  any  posts  upon  which  the 
bulk  of  the  enemy's  force  is  about  to  be 
thrown,  as  otherwise  those  posts  would 
be  too  easily  overpowered ;  lastly,  a 
general  who  has  an  aversion  to  confining 
his  army  to  a  passive  resistance  in  an 
extended  position,  must  seek  to  attain 
his  object,  the  protection  of  the  country, 
by  rapid,  well- planned,  and  well-con- 
ducted movements.  The  greater  the 
spaces  which  he  leaves  exposed,  the 
greater  the  talent  required  in  planning 
the  movements,  in  order  to  arrive  any- 
where at  the  right  moment  of  time. 

The  natural  consequence  of  striving  to 
do  this  is,  that  in  such  a  case,  positions 
which  afford sufilcient  advantages  to  make 
an  enemy  give  up  all  idea  of  an  attack  as 
soon  as  our  army,  or  only  a  portion  of  it, 
reaches  them,  are  sought  for  and  pre- 
pared in  all  directions.  As  these  posi- 
tions are  again  and  again  occupied,  and 
all  depends  on  reaching  the  same  in  right 
time,  they  are  in  a  certain  measure  the 
vowels  of  all  this  method  of  carrying  on 
war,  which  on  that  account  has  been 
termed  a  war  ofposU. 

Just  as  an  extended  position,  and  the 
relative  resistance  in  a  war  without  great 
decisions^  do  not  present  the  dangers 
which  are  inherent  in  its  original  nature, 
so  in  the  same  manner  the  intercepting 
the  enemy  in  front  by  a  march  to  a  flank 
is  not  so  hazardous  as  it  would  be  in  the 
immediate  expectation  of  a  great  deci- 
sion. To  attempt  at  the  last  moment  in 
greatest  haste  (by  a  lateral  movement) 
to  thrust  in  an  army  in  frx)nt  of  an  adver- 
sary of  determined  character,  who  is  both 
able  and  willing  to  deal  heavy  blows,  and 
has  no  scruples  about  an  expenditure  of 
forces,  would  be  half  way  to  a  most  deci- 
sive disaster;  for  against  an  unhesitating 
blow  delivered  with  the  enemy's  whole 
strength,  such  running  and  stumbling 
into  a  position  would  not  do.  But  against 
an  opponent  who,  instead  of  taking  up 
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his  work  with  his  whoFe  hand,  uses  only 
the  tips  of  his  fingers,  who  does  not  know 
how  to  make  use  of  a  great  result,  or 
rather  of  the  opening  for  one,  who  only 
seeks  a  trifling  advantage  but  at  small 
expense,  against  such  an  opponent  this 
kind  of  resistance  certainly  may  be  ap- 
plied with  effect. 

A  natural  consequence  is,  that  this 
means  also  in  general  occurs  oftener  in 
the  last  half  of  a  campaign  than  at  its 
commencement. 

Here,  also,  the  general  staff  has  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  its  topographi- 
cal knowledge  in  iraming  a  system  of 
combined  measures,  connected  with  the 
choice  and  preparation  of  the  positions 
and  the  roads  leading  to  them. 

When  the  whole  object  of  one  party  is 
to  gain  in  the  end  a  certain  point,  and 
the  whole  object  of  his  adversary,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  to  prevent  his  doing  so, 
then  both  parties  are  often  obliged  to 
make  their  movements  under  the  eyes  of 
each  other  ;  for  this  reason,  those  move- 
ments must  be  made  with  a  degree  of  pre- 
caution and  precision  not  otherwise  re- 
quired. Formerly,  before  the  mass  of  an 
army  was  formed  of  independent  divisions, 
and  even  on  the  march  was  always  re- 
garded as  an  indivisible  whole,  this  precau- 
tion and  precision  was  attended  with  much 
more  formality,  and  with  the  copious  use 
of  tactical  skiU.  On  these  occasions,  cer- 
tainly, single  brigades  were  often  obliged 
to  leave  the  general  line  of  battle  to  se- 
cure particular  points,  and  act  an  inde* 
pendent  part  until  the  army  arrived  :  but 
these  were,  and  continued,  anomalous 
proceedings  ;  and  the  aim  in  the  order  of 
march  generally  was  to  move  the  army 
from  one  point  to  another  as  a  whole, 
preserving  its  normal  formation,  and 
avoiding  such  exceptional  proceedings  as 
the  above  as  far  as  possible.  Now  that 
the  parts  of  the  main  body  of  an  army 
are  subdivided  again  into  independent 
bodies,  and  those  bodies  can  venture  to 
enter  into  an  engagement  with  the  mass 
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of  the  enemy's  army,  provided  the  rest  of 
the  force  of  which  it  is  a  member  is 
sufficiently  near  to  carry  it  on  add  flnish 
it, — now  such  a  flank  march  is  attended 
with  less  difficulty  even  under  the  eye  of 
the  enemy.  What  formerly  could  only 
be  effected  through  the  actual  mechanism 
of  the  order  of  mar<^,  can  now  be  done 
by  starting  single  divisions  at  an  earlier 
hour,  by  hastening  the  march  of  others, 
and  by  the  greater  freedom  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  whole. 

By  the  means  of  defence  just  considered, 
the  assailant  can  be  prevented  from  taking 
any  fortress,  from  occupying  any  im- 
portant extent  of  country,  or  capturing 
magazines ;  and  he  will  be  prevented,  if 
in  every  direction  combats  are  offered  to 
him  in  which  he  can  see  little  probability 
of  success,  or  too  great  danger  of  a  re- 
action in  case  of  failure,  or  in  general,  an 
expenditure  of  force  too  g^eat  for  his  ob- 
ject and  existing  relations. 

If  now  the  defender  succeeds  in  this 
triumph  of  his  art  and  skill,  and  the 
asscdlant,  wherever  he  turns  his  eyes, 
sees  prudent  preparations  through  which 
he  is  cut  off  from  any  prospect  of  attain- 
ing his  modest  wishes :  then  the  offensive 
principle  often  seeks  to  escape  from  the 
difficulty  in  the  satisfaction  of  the  mere 
honour  of  its  arms.  The  gain  of  some 
combat  of  respectable  importance,  gives 
the  arms  of  the  victor  a  semblance  of 
superiority,  appeases  the  vanity  of  the 
general,  of  the  court,  of  the  army,  and 
the  people,  and  thus  satisfies,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  expectations  which  are 
naturally  always  raised  when  the  offen- 
sive is  assumed. 

An  advantageous  combat  of  some  im* 
portance  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  vic- 
tory and  some  trophies,  becomes,  there- 
fore, the  last  hope  of  the  assailant.  No 
one  must  suppose  that  we  here  involve 
ourselves  in  a  contradiction,  for  we  con- 
tend that  we  still  continue  within  our 
own  supposition^  that  the  good  measures  of 
the  defender  have  deprived  the  assailant 
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of  all  expectation  of  attaining  any  one  of 
those  other  objects  by  means  of  a.  successful 
combat  i||To  warrant  that  expectation,  two 
conditions  are  required,  that  is,  a,  favour- 
able  termination  to  the  combat^  and  next, 
that  the  result  shall  lead  really  to  the  attain* 
ment  of  one  of  those  objects. 

The  first  may  "fery  well  take  place 
without  the  second,  and  therefore  the 
defenders'  corps  and  posts  singly  are 
much  more  frequently  in  danger  of  get- 
ting involved  in  disadvantageous  combats 
if  the  assailant  merely  aims  at  the  honour 
of  the  battle  fleldf  than  if  he  connects  with 
that  a  view  to  further  advantages  as  well. 

If  we  place  ourselves  in  Daun's  situa- 
tion, and  with  his  way  of  thinking,  then 
his  venturing  on  the  surprise  of  Hoch- 
kirch  does  not  appear  inconsistent  with 
his  character,  as  long  as  we  suppose  him 
aiming  at  nothing  more  than  the  trophies 
of  the  day.  But  a  victory  rich  in  results, 
which  would  have  compelled  the  king  to 
abandon  Dresden  and  Neisse,  appears  an 
entirely  different  problem,  one  with  which 
he  would  not  have  been  inclined  to  med- 
dle. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  these  are 
trifling  or  idle  distinctions ;  we  have,  on 
the  contrary,  now  before  us  one  of  the 
deepest-rooted,  leading  principles  of  war. 
The  signification  of  a  combat  is  its  very 
soul  in  strategy,  and  we  cannot  too  often 
repeat,  that  in  strategy  the  leading  events 
always  proceed  from  the  ultimate  views  of 
the  two  parties,  as  it  were,  from  a  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  train  of  ideas.  This 
is  why  there  may  be  such  a  difference 
strategically  between  one  battle  and 
another,  that  they  can  hardly  be  looked 
upon  as  the  same  means. 

Now,  although  the  fruitless  victory  of 
the  assailant  can  hardly  be  considered 
any  serious  injury  to  the  defence,  still  as 
the  defender  will  not  willingly  concede 
even  this  advantage,  particularly  as  we 
never  know  what  accident  may  also  be 
connected  with  it,  therefore  the  defender 
requires  to  keep  an  incessant  watch  upon 


the  situation  of  fll  his  corps  and  posta 
No  doubt  here  aU  greatly  depends  on  the 
leaders  of  those  corps  making  suitable 
dispositions ;  but  any  one  of  them  may 
be  led  into  an  unavoidable  catastrophe  by 
injudicious  orders  imposed  on  him  by  the 
general-in- chief.  Who  is  not  reminded 
here  of  Fouque's  corps  at  Landshut,  and 
of  Fink's  at  Maxen  ? 

In  both  cases  Frederick  the  Great 
reckoned  too  much  on  customary  ideas. 
It  was  impossible  that  he  could  suppose 
10,000  men  capable  of  successfully  resist- 
ing 30,000  in  the  position  of  Landshut, 
or  that  Fink  could  resist  a  superior  force 
pouring  in  and  overwhelming  him  on  all 
sides ;  but  he  thought  the  strength  of  the 
position  of  Landshut  would  be  accepted, 
like  a  bill  of  exchange,  as  heretofore,  and 
that  Daun  would  see  in  the  demonstra- 
tion against  his  flank  sufficient  reason  to 
exchange  his  uncomfortable  position  in 
Saxony  for  the  more  comfortable  one  in 
Bohemia.  He  misjudged  Laudon  in  one 
case  and  Daun  in  the  other,  and  therein 
lies  the  error  in  these  measures. 

But  irrespective  of  such  errors,  into 
which  even  generals  may  fall  who  are 
not  so  proud,  daring,  and  obstinate  as 
Frederick  the  Great  in  some  of  his  pro- 
ceedings may  certainly  be  termed,  there 
is  always,  in  respect  to  the  subject  we  are 
now  considering,  a  great  difficulty  in  this 
way,  that  the  general -in -chief  cannot 
always  expect  all  he  desires  from  the 
sagacity,  good- will,  courage  and  firmness 
of  character  of  his  corps -commanders. 
He  cannot,  therefore,  leave  everything  to 
their  good  judgment ;  he  must  prescribe 
rules  on  many  points  by  which  their 
course  of  action,  being  restricted,  may 
easily  become  inconsistent  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  moment.  This  is, 
however,  an  unavoidable  inconvenience. 
Without  an  imperious  commanding  will, 
the  influence  of  which  penetrates  through 
the  whole  army,  war  cannot  be  well  con- 
ducted ;  and  whoever  would  follow  the 
practice  of  always  expecting  the  best 
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from  his  subordinates,  would  from  tliat 
very  reason  be  quite  unfit  for  a  good 
Commander  of  an  army. 

Therefore  the  situation  of  every  corps 
and  post  must  be  for  ever  kept  clearly  in 
view,  to  prevent  any  of  them  being  un- 
expectedly drawn  into  a  catastrophe. 

The  aim  of  all  these  efforts  is  to  pre- 
serve the  stat%t9  quo.  The  more  fortunate 
and  successful  these  efforts  are,  the  longer 
will  the  war  last  at  the  same  point ;  but 
the  longer  war  continues  at  one  point, 
the  greater  become  the  cares  for  subsist- 
ence. 

In  place  of  collections  and  contribu- 
tions from  the  country,  a  system  of  sub- 
sistence from  magazines  commences  at 
once,  or  in  a  very  short  time ;  in  place 
of  country  waggons  being  collected  upon 
each  occasion,  the  formation,  more  or  less, 
of  a  regular  transport  takes  place,  com- 
posed either  of  carriages  of  the  country, 
or  of  those  belonging  to  the  army;  in 
short,  there  arises  an  approach  to  that 
regular  system  of  feeding  troops  from 
magazines,  of  which  we  have  already 
treated  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  (On 
Subsistence). 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  this  which 
exercises  a  great  influence  on  this  mode 
of  conducting  war,  for  as  this  mode,  by 
its  object  and  character,  is  in  fact  already 
tied  down  to  a  limited  space,  therefore 
the  question  of  subsistence  may  very  well 
have  a  part  in  determining  its  action — 
and  will  do  so  in  most  cases — without 
altering  the  general  character  of  the  war. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  action  of  the  belli- 
gerents mutually  against  the  lines  of  com- 
munications gains  a  much  greater  import- 
ance for  two  reasons.  Firstly,  because  in 
such  campaigns,  there  being  no  measures 
of  a  great  and  comprehensive  kind, 
generals  must  apply  their  energies  to 
those  of  an  inferior  order;  and  secondly, 
because  here  there  is  time  enough  to  wait 
for  the  effect  of  this  means.  The  security 
of  his  line  of  communications  is  the^refore 


specially  important  to  the  defender,  for 
although  it  is  true  that  its  interruption 
cannot  be  an  object  of  the  hostile  opera- 
tions which  take  place,  yet  it  might  com- 
pel him  to  retreat,  and  thus  to  leave  other 
objects  open  to  attack. 

All  the  measures  having  for  their  ob- 
ject the  protection  of  the  area  of  the 
theatre  of  war  itself,  must  naturally  also 
have  the  effect  of  covering  the  lines  of 
communication;  their  security  is  there- 
fore in  part  provided  for  in  that  way,  and 
we  have  only  to  observe  that  it  is  a  prin- 
cipal condition  in  fixing  upon  a  posi* 
tion. 

A  special  means  of  security  consists  in 
the  bodies  of  troops,  both  small  and  large, 
escorting  convoys.     First,  the  most  ex- 
tended positions    are    not  sufficient  to 
secure  the  lines  of  communication,  and 
next,  such  an  escort  is  particularly  neces- 
sary when  the  general  wishes  to  avoid  a 
very  extended  position.     Therefore,  we 
find,  in  Tempelhof  *s  History  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  instances  without  end  in 
which  Frederick  the  Great  caused  his 
bread  and  flour  waggons  to  be  escorted 
by  single  regiments  of  infantry  or  ca- 
valry, sometimes  also  by  whole  brigades. 
On  the  Austrian  side  we  nowhere  find 
mention  of  the  same  thing,  which  cer- 
tainly may  be  partly  accounted  for  in 
this  way,  that  they  had  no  such  circum- 
stantial historian  on  their  side,  but  in 
part  it  is  also  to  be  ascribed  just  to  this, 
that  they  always  took  up  much  more 
extended  positions. 

Having  now  touched  upon  the  four 
efforts  which  form  the  foundation  of  a 
defensive  that  does  not  aim  at  a  diCtMn, 
and  which  are  at  the  same  time,  alto- 
gether free  upon  the  whole  from  all 
offensive  elements,  we  must  now  say 
something  of  the  offensive  means  with 
which  they  may  become  more  or  leas 
mixed  up,  in  a  certain  measiure  flavoured. 
These  offensive  moans  are  chiefly  :^- 
1.  Operating  against  the  enemy's  com- 
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munications,  under  Wliicli  we  likewise 
include  enterprises  against  his  places  of 
supply. 

2.  Diversions  and  incursions  within 
the  enemy's  territory. 

3.  Attacks  on  the  enemy's  corps  and 
posts,  and  even  upon  his  main  body* 
under  favourable  circumstances,  or  the 
threat  only  of  such  intention. 

The  first  of  these  means  is  incessantly 
in  action  in  aU  campaigns  of  this  kind, 
but  in  a  certain  measure  quite  quietly 
without  actually  making  its  appearance. 
Every  suitable  position  for  tha  defender 
derives  a  great  part  of  its  eificacy  from 
the  disquietude  which  it  causes  the  as- 
sailant in  connection  with  his  communi- 
cations; and  as  the  question  of  sub- 
sistence  in  such  warfare  becomes,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  one  of  vital  im- 
portance, affecting  the  assailant  equally, 
therefore,  through  this  apprehension  of 
offensive  action,  possibly  resulting  from. 
the  enemy's  position,  a  great  part  of 
the  strategic  web  is  determined,  as 
we  shall  again  find  in  treating  of  the 
attack. 

Not  only  this  general  influence,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  choice  of  positions, 
which,  like  pressure  in  mechanics,  pro- 
duces an  effect  invmhliff  but  also  an 
actual  offensive  movement  with  part  of 
the  army  against  the  enemy's  lines  of 
communication,  comes  within  the  compass 
of  such  a  defensive.  But  that  it  may  be 
done  with  effect,  the  situation  of  the  lines  of 
eommunicatiofiy  the  nature  of  the  country^ 
and  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  troops  must 
be  specially  propitious  to  the  under- 
taking. 

Incursions  into  the  enemy's  country 
which  have  as  their  object  reprisals  or 
levying  contributions,  cannot  properly  be 
regarded  as  defensive  means,  they  are 
rather  true  offensive  means;  but  they  are 
usually  combined  with  the  object  of  a  real 
diversion,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
real  defensive  measure,  as  it  is  intended  to 
weaken  the  enemy's  force  opposed  to  us. 


But  as  the  above  means  may  be  used 
just  as  well  by  the  assailant,  and  in  itself 
is  a  real  attack,  we  therefore  think  more 
suitable  to  leave  its  further  examination 
for  the  next  book.  Accordingly  we  shall 
only  count  it  in  here,  in  order  to  render 
a  full  account  of  the  arsenal  of  small 
offensive  arms  belonging  to  the  de- 
fender of  a  theatre  of  war,  and  for  the 
present  merely  add  that  in  extent  and 
importance  it  may  attain  to  such  a  point, 
as  to  give  the  whole  war  the  appearance, 
and  along  with  that  the  honour,  of  the 
offensive.  Of  this  nature  are  Frederick 
the  Great's  enterprises  in  Poland,  Bo- 
hemia and  Franconia,  before  the  cam- 
paign of  1759.  His  campaign  itself  is 
plainly  a  pure  defence ;  these  incursions 
into  the  enemy's  territory,  howeyer,  gave 
it  the  appearance  of  an  aggression, 
which  perhaps  had  a  special  value  on 
account  of  the  moral  effect. 

An  attack  on  one  of  the  enemy's  corps 
or  on  his  main  body  must  always  be  kept 
in  view  as  a  necessary  complement  of  the 
whole  defence  whenever  the  aggressor 
takes  the  matter  too  easily,  and  on  that 
account  shows  himself  very  defenceless 
at  particular  points.  Under  this  silent 
condition  the  whole  action  takes  place. 
But  here  also  the  defender,  in  the  same 
way  as  in  operating  against  the  commu- 
nications of  the  enemy,  may  go  a  step 
further  in  the  province  of  the  offensive, 
and  just  as  well  as  his  adversary  may 
make  it  his  business  to  lie  in  wait  for  a 
favourable  stroke.  In  order  to  ensure  a 
result  in  this  field,  he  must  either  be  very 
decidedly  superior  in  force  to  his  oppo- 
nent— which  certainly  is  inconsistent 
with  the  defensive  in  general,  but  still 
may  happen — or  he  must  have  a  method 
and  the  talent  of  keeping  his  forces  more 
concentrated,  and  make  up  by  activity 
and  mobility  for  the  danger  which  he 
incurs  in  other  respects. 

The  first  was  Daun's  case  in  the  Seven 
Tears*  War ;  the  latter,  the  case  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great.     Still  we  hardly  ever  see 
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Daun's  offensiTe  make  its  appearance 
except  when  Frederick  the  Gbreat  inrited 
it  bj  excessive  boldness  and  a  display  of 
contempt  for  him  (Hochkirch,  Maxen, 
Landshut).  On  the  other  band,  we  see 
Frederick  the  Great  almost  constantly 
on  the  move  in  order  to  beat  one  or  other 
of  Daim's  corps  with  his  main  body. 
He  certainly  seldom  succeeded,  at  leasts 
the  results  were  never  great,  because 
Daun,  in  addition  to  his  g^eat  superiority 
in  numbers,  had  also  a  rare  degree  of  pru- 
dence and  caution ;  but  we  must  not  sup- 
pose that,  therefore,  the  king's  attempts 
were  altogether  fruitless.  In  these  attempts 
lay  rather  a  very  effectual  resistance ;  for 
the  care  and  fatigue,  which  his  adversary 
had  to  undergo  in  order  to  avoid  fighting 
at  a  disadvantage,  neutralised  those  forces 
which  would  otherwise  have  aided  in 
advancing  the  offensive  action.  Let  us 
only  call  to  mind  the  campaign  of  1760, 
in  Silesia,  where  Daun  and  the  Eussians, 
out  of  sheer  apprehension  of  being  at- 
tacked and  beaten  by  the  king,  first  here 
and  then  there,  never  could  succeed  in 
making  one  step  in  advance. 

We  believe  we  have  now  gone  through 
all  the  subjects  which  form  the  predomi- 
nant ideas,  the  principal  aims,  and  there- 
fore  the  main  stay,  of  the  whole  action 
in  the  defence  of  a  theatre  of  war  when 
no  idea  of  decision  is  entertained.  Our 
chief,  and,  indeed,  sole  object  in  bringing 
them  all  close  together,  was  to  let  the 
organism  of  the  whole  strategic  action 
be  seen  in  one  view ;  the  particular  mea- 
sures by  means  of  which  those  subjects 
come  to  life,  marches,  positions,  etc.,  etc., 
we  have  already  considered  in  detail. 

By  now  casting  a  glance  once  more  at 
the  whole  of  our  subject,  the  idea  must 
strike  us  forcibly,  that  with  such  a 
weak  ofiensive  principle,  with  so  little 
desire  for  a  decision  on  either  side,  with 
so  little  positive  motive,  with  so  many 
counteracting  influences  of  a  subjective 
nature,  which  stop  us  and  hold  us  b-ck, 
the  essential  difference  between   attacks  / 


and  defence  must  always  tend  more  to 
disappear.  At  the  opening  of  a  cam- 
paign, certainly  one  party  will  enter  the 
other's  theatre  of  war,  and  in  that  man- 
ner, to  a  certain  extent,  such  party  puts 
on  the  form  of  offensive.  But  it  may 
very  well  take  place,  and  happens  fre* 
qaently  that  he  must  soon  enough  apply 
all  his  powers  to  defend  his  own  country 
on  the  enemy's  territory.  Then  both 
stand,  in  reality,  opposite  one  another  in 
a  state  of  mutual  observation.  Both 
intent  on  losing  nothing,  perhaps  both 
alike  intent  also  on  obtaining  a  positive 
advantage.  Indeed  it  may  happen,  as 
with  Frederick  the  Chreat,  that  the  real 
defender  aims  higher  in  that  way  than 
his  adversary. 

Now  the  more  the  assailant  gives  up 
the  position  of  an  enemy  making  pro- 
gress, the  less  the  defender  is  menaced 
by  him,  and  confined  to  a  strictly  defen- 
sive attitude  by  the  pressing  claims  of  a 
regard  for  mere  safety,  so  much  the 
more  a  similarity  in  the  relations  of  the 
parties  is  produced  in  which  then  the 
activity  of  both  will  be  directed  towards 
gaining  an  advantage  over  his  opponent, 
and  protecting  himself  against  any  dis- 
advantage, therefore  to  a  true  strategic 
manauvring ;  and  indeed  this  is  the  cha- 
racter into  which  all  campaigns  resolve 
themselves  more  or  less,  when  the  situa- 
tion of  the  combatants  or  political  views 
do  not  allow  of  any  great  decision. 

In  the  following  book  we  have  allotted 
a  chapter  specially  to  the  subject  of  stra- 
tegic manoBuvres  ;  but  as  this  equipoised 
play  offerees  has  frequently  been  invested 
in  theory  with  an  importance  to  which  it 
is  not  entitled,  we  find  om-selves  under 
the  necessity  of  examining  the  subject 
more  closely  while  we  are  treating  of 
the  defence,  as  it  is  in  that  foi-m  of 
warfare  more  particularly  that  this  false 
importance  is  ascribed  to  strategic  man- 
oeuvres. 

We  call  it  an  equipoised  play  of  forces, 
for  when  there  is  no  movement  of  the 
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wliole  body  there  is  a  state  of  equilibrium ; 
vliere  no  great  object  impels,  there  is  no 
movement  of  the  whole;  therefore,  in 
such  a  case,  the  two  parties,  however 
unequal  they  may  be,  are  still  to  be  re- 
p:arde(i  as  in  a  state  of  equilibrium. 
From  this  state  of  equilibrium  of  the 
whole  now  come  forli  the  particular 
motives  to  actions  of  a  minor  class  and 
secondary  objects.  They  can  here  de- 
velop themselves,  because  they  are  no 
longer  kept  down  by  the  pressure  of  a 
great  decision  and  great  danger.  There- 
fore, what  can  be  lost  or  won  upon  the 
whole  is  changed  into  small  counters, 
and  the  action  of  the  war,  as  a  whole,  is 
broken  up  into  smaller  transactions. 
With  these  smaller  operations  for  smaller 
gains,  a  contest  of  skill  now  takes  place 
between  the  two  generals ;  but  as  it  is 
impossible  in  war  to  shut  out  chance, 
and  consequently  good  luck,  therefore 
this  contest  will  never  be  otherwise  than 
a  game.  In  the  meantime,  here  arise 
two  other  questions,  tliat  is,  whether  in 
this  manoeuvring,  chance  will  not  have 
a  smaller,  and  superior  intelligence  a 
greater,  share  in  the  decision,  than  where 
all  concentrates  itself  into  one  single 
great  act.  The  last  of  these  questions 
we  must  answer  in  the  aifirmative.  The 
more  complete  the  organisation  of  the 
whole,  the  oftener  time  and  space  come 
into  considei'ation — the  former  by  single 
moments,  the  latter  at  particular  points — 
80  much  the  greater,  plainly,  will  be  the 
field  for  calculation,  therefore  the  greater 
the  sway  exercised  by  superior  intelli- 
gence. What  the  superior  understanding 
gains  is  abstracted  in  part  from  chance, 
but  not  necessarily  altogether,  and 
therefore  we  are  not  obliged  to  answer 
the  first  question  affirmatively.  More- 
over, we  must  not  forget  that  a  superior 
understanding  is  not  the  only  mental 
quality  of  a  general ;  courage,  energy, 
resolution,  presence  of  mind,  etc.,  are 
qualities  which  rise  again  to  a  higher 
value  when  all  depends  on  one  single 


great  decision  ;  they  will,  therefore,  have 
somewhat  less  weight  when  there  is  an 
equipoised  play  of  forces,  and  the  pre- 
dominating ascendancy  of  sagacious  cal- 
culation increases  not  only  at  the  expense 
of  chance,  but  also  at  the  expense  of  these 
qualities.  On  the  other  hand,  these  bril- 
liant qualities,  at  the  moment  of  a  great 
decision,  may  rob  chance  of  a  great  part 
of  its  power,  and  therefore,  to  a  certain 
extent,  secure  that  which  calculating  in- 
telligence in  such  cases  would  be  obliged 
to  leave  to  chance.  We  see  by  this  that 
here  a  conflict  takes  place  between  several 
forces,  and  that  we  cannot  positively 
assert  that  there  is  a  greater  field  left 
open  to  chance  in  the  case  of  a  great 
decision,  than  in  the  total  result  when 
that  equipoised  play  of  forces  takes  place. 
If  we,  therefore,  see  rilore  particularly  in 
this  play  of  forces  a  contest  of  mutual 
skill,  that  must  only  be  taken  to  refer  to 
^  skill  in  sagacious  calculation,  and  not  to 
^he  sum  total  of  military  genius. 

-  Now  it  is  just  from  this  aspect  of  stra- 
tegic manoeuvring  that  the  whole  has 
obtained  that  false  importance  of  which 
we  have  spoken  above.  In  the  first  place, 
in  this  skilfulness  the  whole  genius  of  a 
general  has  been  supposed  to  consist; 
but  this  is  a  great  mistake,  for  it  is,  as 
already  said,  not  to  be  denied  that  in 
moments  of  great  decisions  other  moral 
qualities  of  a  general  may  have  power  to 
control  the  force  of  events.  If  this  power 
proceeds  more  from  the  impulse  of  noble 
feelings  and  those  sparks  of  genius  which 
start  up  almost  unconsciously,  and  there- 
fore does  not  proceed  from  long  chains  of 
thought,  still  it  is  not  the  less  a  free 
citizen  of  the  art  of  war,  for  that  art  is 
neither  a  mere  act  of  the  understanding, 
nor  are  the  activities  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  its  principal  ones.  Further,  it  has 
been  supposed  that  every  active  campaign 
without  results  must  be  owing  to  that  sort 
of  skill  on  the  part  of  one,  or  even  of  both 
generals,  while  in  reality  it  has  always 
had  its  general  and  principal  foundation 
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just  in  the  general  relations  which  have 
turned  war  into  such  a  game. 

As  most  wars  between  civilised  states 
have  had  for  their  object  rather  the  obser- 
vation of  the  enemy  than  his  destruction, 
therefore  it  was  only  natural  that  the 
greater  number  of  the  campaigns  should 
bear  the  character  of  strategic  manoeuv- 
ring. Those  amongst  them  which  did  not 
bring  into  notice  any  renowned  generals, 
attracted  no  attention  ;  but  wiiere  there 
was  a  great  commander  on  whom  all  eyes 
were  fixed,  or  two  opposed  to  each  other, 
like  Turenne  and  Montecucidi,  there  the 
seal  of  perfection  has  been  stamped  upon 
this  whole  art  of  manoeuvring  through 
the  names  of  these  generals.  A  further 
consequence  has  then  been  that  this  game 
has  been  looked  upon  as  the  summit  of 
the  art,  as  the  manifestation  of  its  highest 
perfection,  and  consequently  also  as  the 
source  at  which  the  art  of  war  must 
chiefly  be  studied. 

This  view  prevailed  almost  universally 
in  the  theoretical  world  before  the  wars 
of  the  French  Eevolution.  But  when 
these  wars  at  one  stroke  opened  to  view 
a  quite  different  world  of  phenomena  in 
war,  at  flrst  somewhat  rough  and  wild, 
but  which  afterwards,  under  Buonaparte 
systematised  into  a  method  on  a  grand 
scale,  produced  results  which  created 
astonishment  amongst  old  and  young, 
then  people  set  themselves  free  from  the 
old  models,  and  believed  that  all  the 
changes  they  saw  resulted  from  modem 
discoveries,  magnificent  ideas,  etc. ;  but 
also  at  the  same  time,  certainly  from  the 
changes  in  the  state  of  society.  It  was 
now  thought  that  what  was  old  would 
never  more  be  required,  and  would  never 
even  reappear.  But  as  in  such  revolu- 
tions in  opinions  two  parties  are  always 
formed,  so  it  was  also  in  this  instance, 
and  the  old  views  found  their  champions, 
who  looked  upon  the  new  phenomena  as 
rude  blows  of  brute  force,  as  a  general 
decadence  of  the  art ;  and  held  the  opi- 
nion that,  in  the  evenly-balanced,  nuga- 


tory, fruitless  war  game,  the  perfection 
of  the  art  is  realised.     There  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  this  last  view  such  a  want  of 
logic  and  philosophy,  that  it  can  only  be 
termed  a  hopeless,  distressing  confusion  of 
ideas.     But  at  the  same  time  the  opposite 
opinion,  that  nothing  like  the  past  will 
ever  reappear,   is  very  irrational.      Of 
the  novel  appearances  manifested  in  the 
domain  of  the  art  of  war,  very  few  indeed 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  new  discoveries, 
or  to  a  change  in  the  direction  of  ideas ; 
they  are  chiefly  attributable  io  the  altera- 
tions in  the  social  state  and  its  relations. 
But  as  these  took  place  just  at  the  crisis 
of  a  state  of  fermentation,  they  must  not 
be  taken  as  a  norm ;   and  we  cannot, 
therefore,  doubt  that  a  great  part  of  the 
former  manifestations  of  war,  will  again 
make  their  appearance.     This  is  not  the 
place  to  enter  further  into  these  matters ; 
it  is  enough  for  us  that  by  directing  at- 
tention to  the  relation  which  this  even- 
balanced  play  of  forces  occupies  in  the 
.  whole  conduct  of  a  war,  and  to  its  signifi- 
cation and  connection  with  other  objects, 
we  have  shown  that  it  is  always  pro- 
duced by  constraint  laid  on  both  parties 
engaged  in  the  contest,  and  by  a  military 
element    greatly  attenuated.      In    this 
game    one   general  may   show  himself 
more   skilful   than  his  opponent;    and 
therefore,  if  the  strength  of  his  army  is 
equal,  he  may  also  gain  many  advan- 
tages over  him )  or  if  his  force  is  inferior, 
he  may,  by  his  superior  talent,  keep  the 
contest  evenly  balanced ;  but  it  is  com- 
pletely contradictory  to  the  nature  of  the 
thing  to  look  here  for  the  highest  honour 
and  glory  of  a  general;    such  a  cam- 
paign is  always  rather  a  certain  sign 
that  neither  of  the   generals  has  any 
great  military  talent,  or  that  he  who  has 
talent  is  prevented  by  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances from  venturing  on*a  great 
decision ;    bu^  when   this  is  the  case, 
there  is  no  scope  afforded  for  the  display 
of  the  highest  military  genius. 
We  have  hitherto  been  engaged  with 
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the  general  character  of  strategic  manoeu- 
Tring  ;  we  must  now  proceed  to  a  special 
influence  which  it  has  on  the  conduct  of 
war,  namely  this,  that  it  frequently  leads 
the  combatants  away  from  the  principal 
roads  and  places  into  unfrequented,  or 
at  least  unimportant  localities.  When 
trifling  interests,  which  exist  for  a  mo- 
ment and  then  disappear,  are  paramount, 
the  great  features  of  a  country  have  less 
influence  on  the  conduct  of  the  war.  We 
therefore  often  find  that  bodies  of  troops 
move  to  points  where  we  should  never 
look  for  thein,  judging  only  by  the  g^eat 
and  simple  requirements  of  the  war ;  and 
that  consequently,  also,  the  changeful- 
ness  and  diversity  in  the  details  of  the 
contest  as  it  progresses,  are  much  greater 
here  than  in  wars  directed  to  a  great 
decision.  Let  us  only  look  how  in  the 
last  five  campaigns  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  in  spite  of  the  relations  in  general 
remaining  unchanged  in  themselves,  each 
of  these  campaigns  took  a  different  form, 
and,  closely  examined,  no  single  measure 
ever  appears  twice ;  and  yet  in  these 
campaigns  the  offensive  principle  mani- 
fests itself  on  the  side  of  the  allied  army 
much  more  decidedly  than  in  most  other 
earlier  wars. 

In  this  chapter  on  the  defence  of  a 
theatre  of  war,  if  no  great  decision  is 
proposed,  we  have  only  shown  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  action,  together  with  its 
combination,  and  the  relations  and  cha- 
racter of  the  same ;  the  particular  mea- 
sures of  which  it  is  composed  have  been 
described  in  detail  in  a  former  part  of 
our  work.  Now  the  question  arises 
whether  for  these  different  tendencies  of 
action  no  thoroughly  general  comprehen- 
sive principles,  rules,  or  methods  can  be 
given.  To  this  we  reply  that,  as  far  as 
history  is  concerned,  we  have  decidedly 
not  been  led  to  any  deductions  of  that 
kind  through  constantly  recurring  forms; 
and  at  the  same  time,  for  a  subject  so 
diversified  and  changeful  in  its  general 
nature,  we  could  hardly  admit  any  theo- 


retical rule,  except  one  founded  on  ex- 
perience. A  war  directed  to  great  de- 
cisions is  not  only  much  simpler,  but  also 
much  more  in  accordance  with  nature ;  is 
more  free  from  inconsistencies,  more 
objective,  more  restricted  by  a  law  of 
inherent  necessity ;  hence  the  mind  can 
prescribe  forms  and  laws  for  it ;  but  for  a 
war  without  a  decision  for  its  object,  this 
appears  to  us  to  be  much  more  diffictdt. 
Even  the  two  fundamental  principles  of 
the  earliest  theories  of  strategy  published 
in  our  times,  the  Breadth  of  the  Rase,  in 
Bulow,  and  the  Position  on  Interior  Lines^ 
in  Jomini,  if  applied  to  the  defence  of 
a  theatre  of  war,  have  in  no  instance 
shown  themselves  absolute  and  effective. 
But  being  mere  forms,  this  is  just  where 
they  should  show  themselves  most  effica- 
cious, because  forms  are  always  more 
efficacious,  always  acquire  a  preponde- 
rance over  other  factors  of  the  product, 
the  more  the  action  extends  over  time 
and  space.  Notwithstanding  this,  we 
find  that  they  are  nothing  more  than 
particular  parts  of  the  subject,  and  cer- 
tainly any^ng  but  decisive  advantages. 
It  is  very  clear  that  the  peculiar  nature 
of  the  means  and  the  relations  must 
always  from  the  first  have  a  great  influ- 
ence adverse  to  all  general  principles. 
What  Daun  did  by  the  extent  and  pro- 
vident choice  of  positions,  the  king  did 
by  keeping  his  army  always  concentrated, 
always  hugging  the  enemy  close,  and  by 
being  always  ready  to  act  extemporally 
with  his  whole  army.  The  method  of 
each  general  proceeded  not  only  from  the 
nature  of  the  army  he  conmianded,  but 
also  from  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed.  To  extemporise  movements 
is  always  much  easier  for  a  king  than 
for  any  commander  who  acts  under  res- 
ponsibility. We  shall  here  once  more 
point  out  particularly  that  the  critic  has 
no  right  to  look  upon  the  different  man* 
ners  and  methods  which  may  make  their 
appearance  as  different  degrees  on  the 
road  to  perfection,  the  one  inferior  to  the 
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other ;  they  are  entitled  to  be  treated  ae 
on  an  equality,  and  it  must  rest  with 
the  judgment  to  estimate  their  relative 
fitness  for  use  in  each  particular  case. 

To  enumerate  these  different  manners 
which  may  spring  from  the  particular 
nature  of  an  army,  of  a  country,  or  of 
circumstances,  is  not  our  object  here; 
the  influence  of  these  things  generally 
we  have  already  noticed. 

We  acknowledge,  therefore,  that  in 
this  chapter  we  are  unable  to  give  any 
maxims,  rules,  or  methods,  because  his- 
tory does  not  furnish  the  means ;  and  on 
the  contrary,  at  almost  every  moment,  we 
there  meet  with  peculiarities  such  as  are 
often  quite  inexplicable,  and  often  also 
surprise  us  by  their  singularity.  But  it  is 
not  on  that  account  unprofitable  to  study 
history  in  connection  with  this  subject 
also.  Where  neither  system  nor  any  dog- 
matic apparatus  can  be  found,  there  may 
still  be  truth,  and  this  truth  will  then,  in 
most  cases,  only  be  discovered  by  a  prac- 
tised judgment  and  the  tact  of  long  experi- 
ence. Therefore,  even  if  history  does  not 
here  furnish  any  formula,  we  may  be  cer- 
tain that  here  as  well  as  everywhere  else,  it 
will  give  us  exerehefar  the  judgment. 

We  shall  only  set  up  one  comprehen- 
sive general  principle,  or  rather  we  shall 
reproduce,  and  present  to  view  more 
vividly,  in  the  form  of  a  separate  prin- 
ciple, the  natural  presupposition  of  all 
that  has  now  been  said. 

All  the  means  which  have  been  here 
set  forth  have  only  a  relative  value ;  they 
are  all  placed  under  the  legal  ban  of  a 
certain  disability  on  both  sides;  above 
this  region  a  higher  law  prevails,  and 
there  is  a  totally  difi*erent  world  of  phe- 
nomena. The  general  must  never  forget 
this ;  he  must  never  move  in  imaginary 
security  within  the  narrower  sphere,  as 
if  ho  were  in  an  absolute  medium ;  never 
look  upon  the  means  which  he  employs 
here  as  the  necessary  or  as  the  only  means^ 
and  still  adhere  to  them^  even  when  he  himself 
already  trembles  at  their  insufficiency. 


From  the  point  of  view  at  which  we 
have  here  placed  ourselves,  such  an  error 
may  appear  to  be  almost  impossible ;  but 
it  is  not  impossible  in  the  real  world, 
because  there  things  do  not  appear  in 
such  sharp  contrast. 

We  must  just  again  remind  our  readers 
that,  for  the  sake  of  giving  clearness, 
distinctness,  and  force  to  our  ideas,  we 
have  always  taken  as  the  subject  of  our 
consideration  only  the  complete  anti- 
thesis, that  is  the  two  extremes  of  the 
question,  but  that  the  concrete  case  in 
war  generally  lies  between  these  two 
extremes,  CLnd  is  only  influenced  by  either 
of  these  extremes  according  to  the  de- 
gree in  which  it  approaches  nearer  to- 
wards it. 

Therefore,  quite  commonly,  eveiything 
depends  on  the  general  making  up  his 
own  mind  before  all  things  as  to  whether 
his  adverseu^  has  the  inclination  and  the 
means  of  outbidding  him  by  the  use  of 
greater  and  more  decisive  measures.  As 
soon  as  he  has  reason  to  apprehend  this, 
he  must  give  up  small  measures  intended 
to  ward  off  small  disadvantages;  and  the 
course  which  remains  for  him  then  is  to 
put  himself  in  a  better  situation,  by  a 
voluntary  sacrifice,  in  order  to  make  him- 
self equal  to  a  greater  solution.  In  other 
words,  the  first  requisite  is  that  the  gene- 
ral should  take  the  right  scale  in  laying 
out  his  work. 

In  order  to  give  these  ideas  still  more 
distinctness  through  the  help  of  real  ex- 
perience, we  shall  briefly  notice  a  string 
of  cases  in  which,  according  to  our 
opinion,  a  false  criterion  was  made  use 
of,  that  is,  in  which  one  of  the  generals 
in  the  calculation  of  his  operations  very 
much  underestimated  the  decisive  action 
intended  by  his  adversary.  We  beg^ 
with  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of 
1757,  in  which  the  Austrians  showed  by 
the  disposition  of  their  forces  tliat  they 
had  not  counted  upon  so  thorough  an 
offensive  as  that  adopted  by  Frederick 
the  Great;    even  the  delay  of  Piccolo* 
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mini's  corps  on  the  Silesian  frontier 
while  Duke  Charles  of  Lorraine  was  in 
danger  of  haying  to  surrender  with  his 
whole  army,  is  a  similar  case  of  complete 
misconception  of  the  situation. 

In  1768,  the  French  were  in  the  first 
place  completely  taken  in  as  to  the  effects 
of  the  convention  of  Kloster  Beeven  (a 
fact,  certainly,  with  which  we  have  nothing 
to  do  here),  and  two  months  afterwards 
they  were  completely  mistaken  in  their 
judgment  of  what  their  opponent  might 
imdertake,  which,  very  shortly  after,  cost 
them  the  country  between  the  Weser 
and  the  Ehine.  That  Frederick  the 
Great,  in  1759,  at  Maxen,  and  in  1760, 
at  Landshut,  completely  misjudged  his 
enemies  in  not  supposing  them  capable 
of  such  decisive  measures  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned. 

But  in  all  history  we  can  hardly  find 
a  greater  error  in  the  criterion  than  that 
in  1792.  It  was  then  imagined  possible 
to  turn  the  tide  in  a  national  war  by  a 
moderate  sized  auxiliary  army,  which 
brought  down  on  those  who  attempted  it 
the  enormous  weight  of  the  whole  French 
people,  at  that  time  completely  unhinged 
liy  political  fanaticism.  We  only  call 
this  error  a  great  one  because  it  has 
proved  so  since,  and  not  because  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  avoid  it.  As  far  as 
regards  the  conduct  of  the  war  itself,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  foundation  of 
all  the  disastrous  years  which  followed 
was  laid  in  the  campaign  of  1794.  On 
the  side  of  the  allies  in  that  campaign, 
even  the  powerful  nature  of  the  enemy's 
system  of  attack  was  quite  misunder- 
stood, by  opposing  to  it  a  pitiful  system 
of  extended  positions  and  strategic  man- 
oeuvres ;  and  further  in  the  want  of  una- 
nimity between  Prussia  and  Austria  poli- 
tically, and  the  foolish  abandonment  of 
Belgium  and  the  Netherlands,  we  may  also 
see  how  little  presentiment  the  cabinets 
of  that  day  had  of  the  force  of  the  torrent 
which  had  just  broken  loose.  In  the 
year  1796,  the  partial  acts  of  resistance 
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offered  at  Montenotte,  Lodi,  etc.,  etc., 
show  sufficiently  how  little  the  Austrians 
understood  the  main  point  when  con- 
fronted by  a  Buonaparte. 

In  the  year  1800  it  was  not  by  the 
direct  effect  of  the  surprise,  but  by  the 
false  view  ffrhich  Melas  took  of  the  pos- 
sible consequences  of  this  surprise,  that 
his  catastrophe  was  brought  about. 

Ulm,  in  the  year  1805,  was  the  last 
knot  of  a  loose  network  of  scientific  but 
extremely  feeble  strategic  combinations, 

food  enough  to  stop  a  Daun  or  a  Lascy 
ut  not  a  Buonaparte,  the  Bevolution's 
Emperor. 

The  indecision  and  embarrassment  of 
the  Prussians  in  1806,  proceeded  from 
antiquated,  pitiful,  impracticable  views 
and  measures  being  mixed  up  with  some 
lucid  ideas  and  a  true  feeling  of  the 
immense  importance  of  the  moment. 
If  there  had  been  a  distinct  conscious- 
ness and  a  complete  appreciation  of  the 
position  of  the  country,  how  could  they 
have  left  30,000  men  in  Prussia,  and 
then  entertained  the  idea  of  forming  a 
special  theatre  of  war  in  Westphalia, 
and  of  gaining  any  results  from  a  trivial 
offensive  such  as  that  for  which  Eiichel's 
and  the  Weimar  corps  were  intended?  and 
how  could  they  have  talked  of  danger  to 
magazines  and  loss  of  this  or  that  strip 
of  territory  in  the  last  moments  left  for 
deliberation  ? 

Even  in  1812,  in  that  grandest  of  all 
campaigns,  there  was  no  want  at  first  of 
unsound  purposes  proceeding  from  the 
use  of  an  erroneous  standard  Scale.  In 
the  head  quarters  at  Wilna  there  was  a 
party  of  men  of  high  mark  who  insisted 
on  a  battle  on  the  frontier,  in  order  that 
no  hostile  foot  should  tread  on  Bussian 
ground  with  impunity.  That  this  battle 
on  the  frontier  might  be  lost,  nay,  that 
it  would  be  lost,  these  men  certainly  ad- 
mitted ;  for  although  they  did  not  know 
that  there  would  be  800,000  French  to 
meet  80,000  Bussians,  still  they  knew 
that  the  enemy  was  considerably  superior 
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in  numbers.  The  chief  error  was  in  the 
value  which  they  ascribed  to  this  battle ; 
they  thought  it  would  be  a  lost  battle, 
like  many  other  lost  battles,  whereas  it 
may  with  certainty  be  asserted  that  this 
great  battle  on  the  frontier  would  have 
produced  a  succession  of  eyents  completely 
different  to  those  which  actually  took 
place.  Even  the  camp  at  Drissa  was  a 
measure  at  the  root  of  which  there  lay  a 
completely  erroneous  standard  with  re- 
gard to  the  enemy.  If  the  Bussian  army 
had  been  obliged  to  remain  there  they 
would  have  been  completely  isolated  and 
cut  off  from  eyery  quarter,  and  then  the 
French  army  would  not  have  been  at  a 
loss  for  means  to  compel  the  Russians  to 
lay  down  their  arms.  The  designer  of 
that  camp  never  thought  of  power  and 
will  on  such  a  sosde  as  that. 

But  even  Buonaparte  sometimes  used 
a  false  standard.  After  the  armistice  of 
1813  he  thought  to  hold  in  check  the 


subordinate  armies  of  the  allies  under 
BlUcher  and  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden 
by  corps  which  were  certainly  not  able 
to  offer  any  effectual  resistance,  but 
which  might  impose  sufficiently  on  the 
cautious  to  prevent  their  risking  anything, 
as  had  so  often  been  done  in  preceding 
wars.  He  did  not  reflect  sufficiently  on  the 
reaction  proceeding  from  the  deep-rooted 
resentment  with  which  both  Blucher  and 
Bulow  were  animated,  and  from  the  im- 
minent danger  in  which  they  were 
placed. 

In  general,  he  under-estimated  the 
enterprising  spirit  of  old  Blucher.  At 
Leipsic  Blucher  alone  wrested  from  him 
the  victory ;  at  Laon  Blucher  might  have 
entirely  ruined  him,  and  if  he  did  not  do 
so  the  cause  lay  in  circumstances  com- 
pletely out  of  the  calculation  of  Buona- 
parte; lastly,  at  Belle- Alliance,  the 
penalty  of  this  mistake  reached  him  like 
a  thunderbolt. 
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CHAPTER    I. 


THE  ATTACK  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  DEFENCE. 


If  two  ideas  form  an  exact  logical  anti- 
thesis, that  is  to  say  if  the  one  is  the  com- 
plement of  the  other,  then,  in  fact,  each 
one  is  implied  in  the  other ;  and  when  the 
limited  power  of  our  mind  is  insufficient 
to  apprehend  both  at  once,  and,  by  the 
mere  antithesis,  to  recognise  in  the  one 
perfect  conception  the  totality  of  the 
other  also,  still,  at  all  events,  the  one 
always  throws  on  the  other  a  strong,  and 
in  many  parts  a  sufficient  light.  Thus  we 
think  the  first  chapter  on  the  defence 
throws  a  sufficient  light  on  all  the  points 
of  the  attack  which  it  touches  upon.  But 
it  is  not  so  throughout  in  respect  of  every 
point;  the  train  of  thought  could  no- 
where be  carried  to  a  finality ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, natural  that  where  the  opposition  of 
ideas  does  not  lie  so  immediately  at  the 
root  of  the  conception  as  in  the  first 
chapters,  all  that  can  be  said  about  the 
attack  does  not  foUow  directly  from  what 
has  been  said  on  the  defence.  An  alter- 
ation of  our  point  of  view  brings  us 
n(;arer  to  the  subject,  and  it  is  natural  for 
us  to  observe,  at  this  closer  point  of  view, 
that  which  escaped  observation  at  our 
VOL.  ui. 


former  standpoint.  What  is  thus  per- 
ceived will,  therefore,  be  the  complement 
of  our  former  train  of  thought ;  and  it  will 
not  unfrequently  happen  that  what  is  said 
on  the  attack  will  throw  a  new  light  on 
the  defence.  ^  In  treating  of  the  attack 
we  shall,  of  course,  very  frequently  have 
the  same  subjects  before  us  with  which 
our  attention  has  been  occupied  in  the 
defence.  But  we  have  no  intention,  nor 
would  it  be  consistent  with  the  nature  of 
the  thing,  to  adopt  the  usual  plan  of 
works  on  engineering,  and  in  treating  of 
the  attack,  to  circumvent  or  upset  all 
that  we  have  found  of  positive  value  in 
the  defence,  by  showing  that  against 
every  means  of  defence,  there  is  an  in- 
fallible method  of  attack.  The  defeace 
has  its  strong  points  and  weak  ones ;  if 
the  first  are  even  not  unsurmountable, 
still  they  can  only  be  overcome  at  a  dis- 
proportionate price,  and  that  must  re- 
main true  from  whatever  point  of  view 
we  look  at  it,  or  we  get  involved  in  a 
contradiction.  Further,  it  is  not  our  in« 
tention  thoroughly  to  review  the  recip- 
rocal action  of  the  means ;  each  means  of 
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defence  suggests  a  means  of  attack ;  but 
this  is  often  so  evident,  that  there  is  no 
occasion  to  transfer  oneself  from  our 
standpoint  in  treating  of  the  defence 
to  a  fresh  one  for  the  attack,  in  order 
to  perceive  it;  the  one  issues  from  the 
other  of  itself.     Our  object  is,  in  each 


subject,  to  set  forth  the  peculiar  rela- 
tions of  the  attack,  so  far  as  they  do 
not  directly  come  out  of  the  defence, 
and  this  mode  of  treatment  must  neces- 
sarily lead  us  to  many  chapters  to 
which  there  are  no  corresponding  ones 
in  the  defence. 


CHAPTER  II. 


NATURE  OF  THE  STRATEGICAL  ATTACK. 


We  have  seen  that  the  defensive  in  weo* 
generally — therefore,  also,  the  strategic 
defensive — is  no  absolute  state  of  expec- 
tancy and  warding  off,  therefore  no  com- 
pletely passive  state,  but  that  it  is  a  rela- 
tive state,  and  consequently  impregnated 
more  or  less  with  offensive  principles.  In 
the  same  way  the  offensive  is  no  homo- 
geneous whole,  but  incessantly  mixed  up 
with  the  defensive.  But  there  is  this 
difference  between  the  two,  that  a  defen- 
sive, without  an  offensive  return  blow, 
cannot  be  conceived;  that  this  return 
blow  is  a  necessary  constituent  part  of 
the  defensive,  whilst  in  the  attack,  the 
blow  or  act  is  in  itself  one  complete  idea. 
The  defence  in  itself  is  not  necessarily  a 
part  of  the  attack ;  but  time  and  space, 
to  which  it  id  inseparably  bound,  import 
into  it  the  defensive  as  a  necessary 
evil.  For  in  the  first  place,  the  attack 
cannot  be  continued  uninterruptedly  up 
to  its  conclusion,  it  must  have  stages  of 
rest,  and  in  these  stages,  when  its  action 
is  neutralised,  the  state  of  defence  steps 
in  of  itself ;  in  the  second  place,  the  space 
which  a  military  force,  in  its  advance, 
leaves  behind  it,  and  which  is  essential 
to  its  existence,  cannot  always  be  covered 
by  the  attack  itself,  but  must  be  specially 
protected. 

The  act  of  attack  in  war,  but  particu- 
larly in    that  branch   which  is    called 


strategy,  is  therefore  a  perpetual  alter- 
nating and  combining  of  attack  and  de- 
fence ;  but  the  latter  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  an  effectual  preparation  for  attack,  as 
a  means  by  which  its  force  is  heightened, 
that  is  to  say,  not  as  an  active  principle, 
but  purely  as  a  necessary  evil;  as  the 
retarding  weight  arising  from  the  specific 
gpravity  of  the  mass ;  it  is  its  original 
sin,  its  seed  of  mortality.  We  say :  a  re^ 
tarding  weight,  because  if  the  defence 
does  not  contribute  to  strengthen  the 
attack,  it  must  tend  to  diminish  its  effect 
by  the  very  loss  of  time  which  it  repre- 
sents. But  now,  may  not  this  defensive 
element,  which  is  contained  in  eveiy 
attack,  have  over  it  a  positively  disadvan- 
tageous influence?  If  we  suppose  the 
attack  is  the  weaker,  the  defence  the  stronger 
form  of  war,  it  seems  to  follow  that  the 
latter  can  not  act  in  a  positive  sense  pre- 
judicially on  the  former ;  for  as  long  as 
we  have  sufficient  force  for  the  weaker 
form,  we  should  have  more  than  enough 
for  the  stronger.  In  general — that  is,  as 
regards  the  chief  part — this  is  true  :  in  its 
detail  we  shall  analyse  it  more  precisely 
in  the  chapter  on  the  culminating  point  of 
victory ;  but  we  mnst  not  forget  that  that 
superiority  of  the  strategic  defence  is  partly 
founded  in  this,  that  the  attack  itself  can- 
not take  place  without  a  mixture  of  de- 
fence, and  of  a  defensive  of  a  very  weak 
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kind ;  what  tbe  assailant  has  to  carry  about 
with  him  of  this  kind  are  its  worst  ele- 
ments ;  with  respect  to  these,  that  which 
holds  good  of  the  whole,  in  a  general 
sense,  cannot  be  maintained ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  conceivable  that  the  defensive 
may  act  upon  the  attack  positively  as  a 
weakening  principle.  It  is  just  in  these 
moments  of  weak  defensive  in  the  attack, 
that  the  positive  action  of  the  offensive 

Principle  in  the  defensive  should  be  intro- 
uced.  During  the  twelve  hours  rest 
which  usually  succeeds  a  day's  work, 
what  a  difference  there  is  between  the 
situation  of  the  defender  in  his  chosen, 
well-known,  and  prepared  position,  and 
that  of  the  assailant  occupying  a  bivouac, 
into  which — like  a  blind  man — he  has 
groped  his  way,  or  during  a  longer  period 
of  rest,  required  to  obtain  provisions  and 
to  await  reinforcements,  etc.,  when  the 
defender  is  close  to  his  fortresses  and  sup- 
plies, whilst  the  situation  of  the  assailant, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  like  that  of  a  bird 
on  a  tree.  Every  attack  must  lead  to 
a  defence ;  what  is  to  be  the  result  of  that 
defence,  depends  on  circimistances ;  these 
circumstances  may  be  very  favourable  if 
the  enemy*s  forces  are  destroyed;  but 
they  may  be  very  unfavourable  if  such 
is  not  the  case.  Although  this  defensive 
does  not  belong  to  the  attack  itself,  its 
natare  and  effects  must  re-act  on  the 
attack,  and  must  take  part  in  determining 
its  value. 

The  deduction  from  this  view  is,  that 
in  every  attack  the  defensive,  which  is  ne- 
cessarily an  inherent  feature  in  the  same, 
must  come  into  consideration,  in  order  to 
Bee  clearly  the  disadvantages  to  which  it 
is  subject,  and  to  be  prepared  for  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  another  respect, 
the  attack  is  always  in  itself  one  and  the 
same.  But  the  defensive  has  its  gra- 
dations according  as  the  principle  of 
expectancy  approaches  to  an  end.  This 
begets  forms  which  differ  essentially  from 
each  other,  as  has  been  developed  in  the 
chapter  on  the  forms  of  defence. 

As  the  principle  of  the  attack  is  strict^ 


active,  and  the  defensive,  which  connects 
itself  with  it,  is  only  a  dead  weight; 
there  is,  therefore,  not  the  same  kind  of 
difference  in  it.  No  doubt,  in  the  energy 
employed  in  the  attack,  in  the  rapidity 
and  force  of  the  blow,  there  may  be  a 
great  difference,  but  only  a  difference  in 
decree,  not  in  form. — It  is  quite  possible 
to  conceive  even  that  the  assailant  may 
choose  a  defensive  form,  the  better  to  at- 
tain his  object ;  for  instance,  that  he  may 
choose  a  strong  position,  that  he  may  be 
attacked  there  ;  but  such  instances  are  so 
rare  that  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
dwell  upon  them  in  our  grouping  of  ideas 
and  facts,  which  are  always  founded  on 
the  practical.  We  may,  therefore,  say 
that  there  are  no  such  gradations  in  the 
attack  as  those  which  present  themselves 
in  the  defence. 

Lastly,  as  a  rule,  the  extent  of  the 
means  of  attack  consists  of  the  armed 
force  only;  of  course,  we  must  add  to 
these  the  fortresses,  for  if  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  theatre  of  war,  they  have  a  decided 
influence  on  the  attack.  But  this  influ- 
ence  gradually  diminishes  as  the  attack 
advances  ;  and  it  is  conceivable  that,  in 
the  attack,  its  own  fortresses  never  can 
play  such  an  important  part  as  in  the 
defence,  in  which  they  often  become  ob- 
jects of  primary  importance.  The  assist- 
ance of  the  people  may  be  supposed  in 
co-operation  with  the  attack,  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  are  better  disposed  towards  the 
invader  of  the  country  than  they  are  to 
their  own  army;  flnsdly,  the  assailant 
may  also  have  allies,  but  then  they  are 
only  the  result  of  special  or  accidental 
relations,  not  an  assistance  proceeding 
from  the  nature  of  the  aggressive.  Al- 
though, therefore,  in  speaking  of  the 
defence  we  have  reckoned  fortresses,  pop- 
ular insurrections,  and  allies  as  available 
means  of  resistance ;  we  cannot  do  the 
same  in  the  attack;  there  they  belong 
to  the  nature  of  the  thing ;  here  they  only 
appear  rarely,  and  for  the  most  part  acci- 
dentally. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 


OF  THE  OBJECTS  OF  STRATEGICAL  ATTACK. 


The  overthrow  of  the  enemy  is  the  aim 
in  war ;  destruction  of  the  hostile  mili- 
tary forces,  the  means  both  in  attack 
and  defence.  By  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy's  military  force,  the  defensive  is  led 
on  to  the  offensive,  the  offensive  is  led  by 
it  to  the  conquest  of  territory.  Territory 
is,  therefore,  the  object  of  the  attack ;  but 
that  need  not  be  a  whole  country,  it  may 
be  confined  to  a  part,  a  province,  a  strip 
of  country,  a  fortress.  AU  these  things 
may  have  a  substantial  value  from  their 
political  importance,  in  treating  for  peace, 
whether  they  are  retained  or  exchanged. 
The  object  of  the  strategic  attack  is, 
therefore,  conceivable  in  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  gradations,  from  the  conquest  of 
the  whole  country  down  to  that  of  some 
insignificant  place.  As  soon  as  this  ob- 
ject is  attained,  and  the  attack  ceases,  the 
defensive  commences.  We  may,  there- 
fore, represent  to  ourselves  the  strategic 
attax;k  as  a  distinctly  limited  unit.  But 
it  is  not  so  if  we  consider  the  matter  prac- 
tically, that  is  in  accordance  with  actual 


phenomena.  Practically  the  moments  of 
the  attack,  that  is,  its  views  and  measures, 
often  glide  just  as  imperceptibly  into  the 
defence  as  the  plans  of  the  defence  into 
the  offensive.  It  is  seldom,  or  at  all 
events  not  always,  that  a  general  lays 
down  positively  for  himself  what  he  will 
conquer,  he  leaves  that  dependent  on  the 
course  of  events.  His  attack  often  leads 
him  further  than  he  had  intended  ;  after 
rest  more  or  less,  he  often  gets  renewed 
strength,  without  our  being  obliged  to 
make  out  of  this  two  quite  different 
acts ;  at  another  time  he  is  brought  to  a 
standstill  sooner  than  he  expected,  with- 
out, however,  giving  up  his  intentions, 
and  changing  to  a  real  defensive.  We  see, 
therefore,  that  if  the  successful  defence 
may  change  imperceptibly  into  the  offen- 
sive; soon  the  other  hand  an  attack  may,  in 
like  manner,  change  into  a  defence.  These 
gpradations  must  be  kept  in  view,  in  order 
to  avoid  making  a  wrong  application  of 
what  we  have  to  say  of  the  attack  in 
general. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


DECREASING  FORCE  OF  THE  ATTACK. 


This  is  one  of  the  principal  points  in 
strategy :  on  its  right  valuation  in  the 
concrete,  depends  our  being  able  to  judge 
correctly  what  we  are  able  to  do. 


The  decrease  of  absolute  power  arises — 
1.  Through  the  object  of  the  attack, 

the  occupation  of  the  enemy's  country; 

tliifi  generally  commences  first  after  the 
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first  decision,  but  the  attack  does  not 
cease  upon  the  first  decision. 

2.  Through  the  necessity  imposed  on 
the  attacking  army  to  guai'd  the  country 
in  its  rear,  in  order  to  preserve  its  line 
of  communication  and  means  of  sub- 
sistence. 

3.  Through  losses  in  action  and  through 
sickness. 

4.  Distance  of  the  various  depots  of 
supplies  and  reinforcements. 

5.  Sieges  and  blockades  of  fortresses. 

6.  Belaxation  of  efforts. 

7.  Secession  of  allies. 

But  frequently,  in  opposition  to  these 
weakening  causes^  there  may  be  many 


others  which  contribute  to  strengthen  the 
attack.  It  is  clear,  at  all  events,  that  a  net 
result  can  only  be  obtained  by  comparing 
these  different  quantities ;  thus,  for  ex- 
ample, the  weakening  of  the  attack  may 
be  partly  or  completely  compensated,  or 
even  surpassed  by  the  weakening  of  the 
defensive.  This  last  is  a  case  which 
rarely  happens ;  we  cannot  always  bring 
into  the  comparison  any  more  forces  than 
those  in  the  inmiediate  front  or  at  deci- 
sive points,  not  the  whole  of  the  forces 
in  the  field. — Different  examples  :  The 
French  in  Austria  and  ]^russia,  in 
Eussia ;  the  allies  in  France,  the  French 
in  Spain. 


CHAPTER  V. 


CULMINATING  POINT  OF  THE  ATTACK. 


The  success  of  the  attack  is  the  result  of 
a  present  superiority  of  force,  it  being 
understood  that  the  moral  as  well  as 
physical  forces  are  included.  In  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  we  have  shown  that  the 
power  of  the  attack  gradually  exhausts 
itself;  possibly  at  the  same  time  the  supe- 
riority may  increase,  but  in  most  cases  it 
diminishes.  The  assailant  buys  up  pro- 
spective advantages  which  are  to  be 
turned  to  account  hereafter  in  negotia- 
tions for  peace ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  he 
has  to  pay  down  on  the  spot  for  them  a 
certain  amoimt  of  his  military  force.  If 
a  preponderance  on  the  side  of  the  attack, 
although  thus  daily  diminishing,  is  still 
maintained  until  peace  is  concluded,  the 
object  IB  attained. — There  are  strategic 
attacks  which  have  led  to  an  immediate 
peace — but  such  instances  are  rare  ;  the 
majority,  on  the  contrary,  lead  only  to  a 


point  at  which  the  forces  remaining  are 
just  sufficient  to  maintain  a  defensive, 
and  to  wait  for  peace. — Beyond  that 
point  the  scale  turns,  there  is  a  reaction ; 
the  violence  of  such  a  reaction  is  com- 
monly much  greater  than  the  force  of 
the  blow.  This  we  call  the  culminating 
point  of  the  attack. — As  the  object  of 
the  attack  is  the  possession  of  the  enemy's 
territory,  it  follows  that  the  advance  must 
continue  till  the  superiority  is  exhausted ; 
this  cause,  therefore,  impels  us  towards 
the  ultimate  object,  and  may  easily  lead 
us  beyond  it. — K  we  reflect  upon  the 
number  of  the  elements  of  which  an  equa- 
tion of  the  forces  in  action  is  composed, 
we  may  conceive  how  difficult  it  is  in 
many  cases  to  determine  which  of  two 
opponents  has  the  superiority  on  his  side. 
Often  all  hang^  on  the  silken  thread  of 
imagination. 
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Eyerything  then  depends  on  discoyer- 
ing  the  culminating  point  by  the  fine 
tact  of  judgment  Here  we  come  upon 
a  seeming  contradiction.  The  defence  is 
stronger  than  the  attack ;    therefore  we 


should  think  that  the  latter  can  neyer 
lead  us  too  far,  for  as  long  as  the  weaker 
form  remains  strong  enough  for  what  is 
required,  the  stronger  form  ought  to  he 
still  more  so.* 


CHAPTER  VI. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  ENEMY'S  ARMIES. 


The  destruction  of  the  enemy's  armed 
forces  is  the  means  to  the  end. — ^What 
is  meant  by  this — The  price  it  costs — 
Different  points  of  yiew  which  are  possible 
in  respect  to  the  subject. 

1,  only  to  destroy  as  many  as  the  ob- 
ject  of  the  attack  requires. 

2,  or  as  many  on  the  whole  as  is  pos- 
sible. 

8,  the  sparing  of  our  own  forces  as  the 
principal  point  of  yiew. 

4,  this  may  again  be  carried  so  far, 
that  the  assailant  does  nothing  towards 
the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  force 
except  when  a  favourable  opportunity  offers, 
which  may  also  be  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  object  of  the  attack,  as  already 
mentioned  in  the  third  chapter. 

The  only  means  of  destroying  the 
enemy's  armed  force  is  by  combat,  but 
this  may  be  done  in  two  ways :  1 ,  directly, 
2,  indirectly,  through  a  combination  of 
combats. — If,  therefore,  the  battle  is  the 
chief  means,  still  it  is  not  the  only  means. 
The  capture  of  a  fortress  *or  of  a  portion 


of  territory,  is  in  itself  really  a  destmc- 
tion  of  the  enemy's  force,  and  it  may 
also  lead  to  a  still  greater  destruction, 
and  thereforoi  also,  be  an  indirect 
means. 

The  occupation  of  an  undefended  strip 
of  territory,  therefore,  in  addition  to  the 
ysdue  which  it  has  as  a  direct  fulfilment 
of  the  end,  may  also  reckon  as  a  destrao- 
tion  of  the  enemy's  force  as  welL  The 
manoeuyring,  so  as  to  draw  an  enemy 
out  of  a  district  of  coimtry  which  he  has 
occupied,  is  somewhat  similar,  and  must, 
therefore,  only  be  looked  at  from  the 
same  point  of  yiew,  and  not  as  a 
success  of  arms,  properly  speaking. — 
These  means  are  generally  estimated  at 
more  than  they  are  wortii — they  haye 
seldom  the  yalue  of  a  battle;  besides 
which  it  is  always  to  be  feared  that  the 
disadyantageous  position  to  which  they 
lead,  will  be  oyerlooked ;  they  are  se- 
ductiye  through  the  low  price  which  they 
cost. 

We  must  always  consider  means  of 


*  Here  follows  in  the  MS.  this  note  : — "  Deyelopment  of  tlus  subject  after  Book  3,  in  the  essay  on  the 
Culminating  Point  of  Victory." 

Under  this  title,  in  an  envelope  endorsed  "  Various  dissertationt  as  materials,"  an  essay  has  been  found 
which  oppears  to  be  a  revision  of  the  chapter  here  only  sketched,  it  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the 
seventh  book. — ^Editbbbs*  Kots. 
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this  descriptioii  as  small  myestments, 
from  which  only  small  profits  are  to  be 
expected ;  as  means  suited  only  to  very 
limited  State  relations  and  weak  motives. 


Then  they  are  certainly  better  than  bat- 
tles without  a  purpose — than  victories, 
the  results  of  which  cannot  be  realised 
to  the  full. 


CHAPTER  vn. 


THE  OFFENSIYE  BATTLE. 


What  we  have  said  about  the  defensive 
battle  throws  a  strong  light  upon  the 
offensive  also. 

We  there  had  in  view  that  class  of 
battle  in  which  the  defensive  appears 
most  decidedly  pronounced,  in  order  that 
we  might  convey  a  more  vivid  impression 
of  its  nature ; — but  only  the  fewer  number 
are  of  that  kind  ;  most  battles  are  demu 
rencontres  in  which  the  defensive  character 
disappears  to  a  great  extent.  It  is 
otherwise  with  the  offensive  battle: 
it  preserves  its  character  under  all 
circumstances,  and  can  keep  up  that 
character  the  more  boldly,  as  the 
defender  is  out  of  his  proper  esse.  For 
this  reason,  in  the  battle  which  is  not 
purely  defensive  and  in  the  realreneantreSf 
there  always  remains  also  something  of 
the  difference  of  the  character  of  the 
battle  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other. 
The  chief  distinctive  characteristic  of  the 
offensive  battle  is  the  manoeuvre  to  turn 
or  surround,  therefore,  the  initiative  as 
well. 

A  combat  in  lines,  formed  to  envelope, 
has  evidently  in  itself  great  advantages; 
it  is,  however,  a  subject  of  tactics.  The 
attack  must  not  give  up  these  advantages 
because  the  defence  has  a  means  of  coun- 
teracting them ;  for  the  attack  itself 
cannot  make  use  of  that  means,  inas- 
much as  it  is  one  that  is  too  closely 


dependent  upon  other  things  connected 
with  the  defence.     To  be  able  in  turn 
to    operate    with    success    against    the 
flanks  of  an    enemy,  whose  aim  is  to 
turn   our  line,    it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  well  chosen  and  well  prepared  posi- 
tion.    But  what  is  much  more  impor- 
tant is,  that  all  the  advantages  which 
the  defensive  possesses,  cannot  be  made 
use  of;   most  defences  are  poor  make- 
shifts ;  the  greater  number  of  defenders 
find  themselves  in  a  very  harassing  and 
critical  position,  in  which,  expecting  the 
worst,  they  meet  the  attack  half  way. 
The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  battles 
formed  with  enveloping  lines,  or  even 
with  an  oblique  front,  which  should  pro* 
perly  result  from  an  advantageous  rela- 
tion of  the  lines  of  communication,  are 
commonly  the  result  of  a  moral  and  phy« 
sical  preponderance  (Marengo,  Auster- 
litz,  Jena).     Besides,  in  the  first  battle 
fought,  the  base  of  the  assailant,  if  not 
superior  to  that  of  the  defender,  is  still 
mostly  veiy  wide  in  extent,  on  account  of 
the  proximity  of  the  frontier;  he  can, 
therefore,  afford  to  venture  a  little. — The 
flank-attack,  that  is,  the  battle  with  ob- 
lique firont,  is  moreover  generally  more 
efficacious  than  the  enveloping  form.     It 
is  an  erroneous  idea  that  an  enveloping 
strategic    advance    from  the  very  com- 
mencement must  be  connected  with  it,  as 
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at  Prague.  (That  strategic  measure  has 
seldom  anything  in  common  with  it,  and 
is  very  hazardous;  of  which  we  shall  speak 
further  in  the  attack  of  a  theatre  of  war.) 
As  it  is  an  object  with  the  commander 
in  the  defensive  battle  to  delay  the 
decision  as  long  as  possible,  and  gain 
time,  because  a  defensive  battle  unde- 
cided at  sunset  is  commonly  one  gained : 
therefore  the  commander,  in  the  offensive 
battle,  requires  to  hasten  the  decision ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  great 
risk  in  too  much  haste,  because  it  leads 
to  a  waste  of  forces.  One  peculiarity  in 
the  offensive  battle  is  the  uncertainty,  in 


most  cases,   as  to  the  position  of  the 
enemy ;  it  is  a  complete  groping  about 
amongst  things  that  are  unknown  (Aus- 
terlitz,    Wagram,    Hohenlinden,    Jena, 
Katzbach).     The  more  this  is  the  case, 
so  much  the  more  concentration  of  forces 
becomes  paramount,  and  turning  a  flank 
to  be  preferred  to  surrounding.     That 
the  principal  fruits  of  victory  are  first 
gathered  in  the  pursiiit,  we  have  already 
learnt  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  4th 
Book.     According  to  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  the  pursuit  is  more  an  integral 
part  of  the  whole  action  in  the  offensiTe 
than  in  the  defensive  battle. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 


PASSAGE  OF  RIVERS- 


1.  A  LABGB  river  which  crosses  the 
direction  of  the  attack  is  always  very  in- 
convenient for  the  assailant:  for  when 
he  has  crossed  it  ho  is  generally  limited 
to  one  point  of  passage,  and,  therefore, 
unless  he  remains  close  to  the  river  he 
becomes  very  much  hampered  in  his 
movements.  Whether  he  meditates 
bringing  on  a  decisive  battle  after  cros- 
sing, or  may  expect  the  enemy  to  attack 
him,  he  exposes  himself  to  great  danger ; 
therefore,  without  a  decided  superiority, 
both  in  moral  and  physical  force,  a 
general  will  not  place  himself  in  such  a 
position. 

2.  From  this  mere  disadvantage  of 
placing  a  river  behind  an  army,  a  river  is 
much  oftener  capable  of  defence  than  it 
would  otherwise  be.  If  we  suppose  that 
this  defence  is  not  considered  the  only 
means  of  safety,  but  is  so  planned  that 


even  if  it  fails,  still  a  stand  can  be 
made  near  the  river,  then  the  assailant 
in  his  calculations  must  add  tu  the  re* 
sistance  which  he  may  experience  in  the 
defence  of  the  river,  all  tiiie  advantages 
mentioned  in  No.  1,  as  being  on  the  aide 
of  the  defender  of  a  river,  and  the  effect 
of  the  two  together  is,  that  we  usually 
see  generals  show  great  respect  to  a 
river  before  they  attack  it  if  it  is  de- 
fended. 

3.  But  in  the  preceding  book  we  have 
seen,  that  under  certain  conditions,  the 
real  defence  of  a  river  promises  right 
good  results ;  and  if  we  refer  to  expe- 
rience, we  must  allow  that  such  results 
follow  in  reality  much  more  frequently 
than  theory  promises,  because  in  theory 
we  only  calculate  with  real  circumstances 
as  we  find  them  take  place,  while  in  the 
execution,  things    commonly  appear  to 
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the  assailant  mucli  more  difficult  tbaa 
they  really  are,  and  they  become  there- 
fore a  greater  clog  on  his  action. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  an  attack  which 
is  not  intended  to  end  in  a  great  solution, 
and  which  is  not  conducted  with  thorough 
energy,  we  may  be  sure  that  in  carrying 
it  out  a  number  of  little  obstacles  and 
accidents,  which  no  theory  could  calculate 
upon,  will  start  up  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  assailant,  because  he  is  the  acting 
party,  and  must,  therefore,  come  first 
into  collision  with  such  impediments. 
Let  us  just  think  for  a  moment  how  often 
some  of  the  insignificant  rivers  of  Lom- 
bardy  have  been  successfully  defended ! — 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  cases  may  also  be 
found  in  military  history,  in  which  the 
defence  of  rivers  has  failed  to  realise 
what  was  expected  of  them,  that  lies  in 
the  extravagant  results  sometimes  looked 
for  from  this  means  ;  results  not  founded 
in  any  kind  of  way  on  its  tactical  nature, 
but  merely  on  its  well-known  efficacy,  to 
which  people  have  thought  there  were  no 
bounds. 

4.  It  is  only  when  the  defender  com- 
mits the  mistake  of  placing  his  entire 
dependence  on  the  defence  of  a  river,  so 
that  in  case  it  is  forced  he  becomes  in- 
volved in  great  difficulty,  in  a  kind  of 
catastrophe,  it  is  only  then  that  the  de- 
fence of  a  river  can  be  looked  upon  as  a 
form  of  defence  favourable  to  the  attack, 
for  it  is  certcdnly  easier  to  force  the  pas- 
sage of  a  river  than  to  gain  an  ordinary 
battle. 

5.  It  follows  of  itself  from  what  has 
just  been  said  that  the  defence  of  a  river 
may  become  of  great  value  if  no  great 
solution  is  desired,  but  where  that  is  to  be 
expected,  either  from  the  superior  num- 
bers or  energy  of  the  enemy,  then  this 
means,  if  wrongly  used,  may  turn  to  the 
positive  advantage  of  the  assailant. 

6.  There  are  very  few  river-lines  of 
defence  which  cannot  be  turned  either 
on  the  whole  length  or  at  some  particular 
point.     Therefore  the  assailant,  superior 


in  ntimbers  and  bent  upon  serious  blows, 
has  the  means  of  making  a  demonstra- 
tion at  one  point  and  passing  at  another, 
and  then  by  superior  numbers,  and  ad- 
vancing, regardless  of  all  opposition,  he 
can  repair  any  disadvantageous  relations 
in  which  he  may  have  been  placed  by 
the  issue  of  the  first  encounters  :  for  his 
general  superiority  will  enable  him  to 
do  so.  It  very  rarely  happens  that  the 
passage  of  a  river  is  actually  tactically 
forced  by  overpowering  the  enemy's 
principal  post  by  the  effect  of  superior 
fire  and  greater  valour  on  the  part  of 
the  troops,  and  the  expression,  forcing  a , 
pmfoge  is  only  to  be  taken  in  a  strategic 
sense,  in  so  far  that  the  assailant  by 
his  passage  at  an  imdefended  or  only 
slightly  defended  point  within  the  line 
of  defence,  braves  all  the  dangers  which, 
in  the  defender's  view,  should  result  to 
him  through  the  crossing. — But  the  worst 
which  an  assailant  ban  do,  is  to  attempt 
a  real  passage  at  several  points,  unless 
they  lie  close  to  each  other  and  admit  of 
all  the  troops  joining  in  the  combat ;  for 
as  the  defender  must  necessarily  have 
his  forces  separated,  therefore,  if  the  as- 
sailant fractions  his  in  like  manner,  he 
throws  away  his  natural  advantage.  In 
that  way  Bellegarde  lost  the  battle  on 
the  Mincio,  1814,  where  by  chance  both 
armies  passed  at  difierent  points  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  Austrians  were  more' 
divided  than  the  French. 

7.  If  the  defender  remains  on  this  side 
of  the  river,  it  necessarily  follows  that 
there  are  two  ways  to  gain  a  strategic 
advantage  over  him:  either  to  pass  at 
some  point,  regardless  of  his  position,  and 
so  to  outbid  him  in  the  same  means,  or 
to  give  battle.  In  the  first  case,  the  rela- 
tions of  the  base  and  lines  of  communi- 
cations should  chiefly  decide,  but  it  often 
happens  that  special  circumstances  exer- 
cise more  influence  than  general  rela- 
tions ;  he  who  can  choose  the  best  posi- 
tions, who  knows  best  how  to  maJse  his 
dispositions,  who  is  better  obeyed,  whose 
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army  marches  fastest,  etc.,  may  contend 
with  advantage  against  general  circum- 
stances. As  regards  the  second  means, 
it  presupposes  on  the  part  of  the  assail- 
ant the  means,  suitable  relations,  and  the 
determination  to  fight ;  but  when  these 
conditions  may  be  presupposed,  the  de- 
fender will  not  readily  venture  upon  this 
mode  of  defending  a  river. 

8.  As  a  final  result,  we  must  therefore 
give  as  our  opinion  that,  although  the 
passage  of  a  river  in  itself  rarely  presents 
great  difficulties,  yet  in  all  cases  not  im- 
mediately connected  with  a  great  deci- 
sion, so  many  apprehensions  of  the  con- 
sequences and  of  future  complications  are 
bound  up  with  it,  that  at  all  events  the 
progress  of  the  assailant  may  easily  be 
so  far  arrested  that  he  either  leaves  the 
defender  on  this  side  the  river,  or 
he  passes,  and  then  remains  close 
to  the  river.     For  it  rarely  happens  that 


two  armies  remain  any  length  of  time 
confronting  one  another  on  different  sides 
of  a  river. 

But  also  in  cases  of  a  great  solution, 
a  river  is  an  important  object ;  it  always 
weakens  and  deranges  the  offensive;  and 
the  most  fortunate  thing,  in  tbis  case  is, 
if  the  defender  is  induced  through  that 
to  look  upon  the  river  as  a  tactical  barrier, 
and  to  make  the  particular  defence  of 
that  barrier  the  principal  act  of  his  re- 
sistance, so  that  the  assailant  at  once  ob- 
tains the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
strike  a  decisive  blow  in  a  very  easy 
manner. — ^Certainly,  in  the  first  instance, 
this  blow  will  never  amount  to  a  com- 
plete defeat  of  the  enemy,  but  it  will 
consist  of  several  advantageous  combats, 
and  these  bring  about  a  state  of  general 
relations  very  adverse  to  the  enemy,  as 
happened  to  the  Austrians  on  the  Lower 
Ehine,  1796. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


ATTACK  OF  DEFENSIVE  POSITIONS. 


In  the  book  on  the  defence,  it  has  been 
sufficiently  explained  how  far  defensive 
positions  can  compel  the  assailant  either 
to  attack  them,  or  to  give  up  his  advance. 
Only  those  which  can  effect  this  are  sub- 
servient to  our  object,  and  suited  to  wear 
out  or  neutralise  the  forces  of  the  aggres- 
sor, either  whoUy  or  in  part,  and  in  so 
far  the  attack  can  do  nothing  against 
such  positions,  that  is  to  say,  there  are 
no  means  at  its  disposal  by  which  to 
counter-balance  this  advantage.  But  de- 
fensive positions  are  not  all  really  of  th^s 
kind.  If  the  assailant  sees  he  can  pur- 
sue his  object  without  attacking  such  a 


position,  it  would  be  an  error  to  make 
the  attack ;  if  he  cannot  follow  out  his 
object,  then  it  is  a  question  whether  he 
cannot  manoeuvre  the  enemy  out  of  his 
position  by  threatening  his  flank.  It  is 
only  if  such  means  are  ineffectual,  that  a 
commander  determines  on  the  attack  of 
a  good  position,  and  then  an  attack  di- 
rected against  one  side,  always  in  general 
presents  the  less  difficulty;  but  the  choice 
of  the  side  must  depend  on  the  position 
and  direction  of  the  mutusd  lines  of  re- 
treat, consequently,  on  the  threatening 
the  enemy*s  retreat,  and  covering  our 
own.    Between  these  two  objects  a  com- 
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petition  may  arise,  in  whicli  case  the 
first  is  entitled  to  the  preference,  as  it  is 
of  an  offensive  nature ;  therefore  homo- 
geneous with  the  attack,  whilst  the  other 
is  of  a  defensive  character.  But  it  is 
certain,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  truth 
of  the  first  importance,  that  to  attack  an 
enemy  thoroughly  inured  to  war,  in  a  good 
position,  is  a  critical  thing.  No  doubt 
instances  are  not  wanting  of  such  battles, 
and  of  successful  ones  too,  as  Torgau, 
Wagram  (we  do  not  say  Dresden,  because 
we  cannot  call  the  enemy  there  quite 


aguerried) ;  but  upon  the  whole,  the  dan- 
ger is  small,  and  it  vanishes  altogether, 
opposed  to  the  infinite  number  of  cases 
in  which  we  have  seen  the  most  resolute 
commanders  make  their  bow  before  such 
positions.     (Torres  Vedras.) 

We  must  not,  however,  confuse  the  sub- 
ject  now  before  us  with  ordinary  battles. 
Most  battles  are  real  ** rencontres"  in 
which  one  party  certainly  occupies  a 
position,  but  one  which  has  not  been 
prepared. 


CHAPTER  X. 


ATTACK  OF  AN  ENTRENCHED  CAMP. 


It  was  for  a  time  the  fashion  to  speak 
with  contempt  of  entrenchments  and 
their  utility.  The  cordon  lines  of  the 
French  frontier,  which  had  been  often 
btirst  through ;  the  entrenched  camp  at 
Breslau  in  which  the  Duke  of  Bevern 
was  defeated,  the  battle  of  Torgau,  and 
several  other  cases,  led  to  this  opinion  of 
their  value ;  and  the  victories  of  Freder- 
ick the  Great,  gained  by  the  principle  of 
movement  and  the  use  of  the  offensive, 
threw  a  fresh  light  on  all  kind  of  defen- 
sive action,  all  fighting  in  a  fixed  posi- 
tion, particularly  in  intrenchments,  and 
brought  them  still  more  into  contempt. 
Certainly,  when  a  few  thousand  men  are 
to  defend  several  miles  of  country,  and 
when  entrenchments  are  nothing  more 
than  ditches  reversed,  they  are  worth 
nothing,  and  they  constitute  a  dangerous 
snare  through  the  confidence  which  is 
placed  in  them.  But  is  it  not  inconsis- 
tent, or  rather  nonsensical,  to  extend  this 
view  even  to  the  idea  of  field  fortification^ 
in  a  mere  swaggering  spirit  (as  Temple- 
hof  does)  ?    What  would  be  the  object 


of  entrenchments  generally,  if  not  to 
strengthen  the  defence?  No,  not  only 
reason  but  experience,  in  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  instances,  show  that  a  well- 
traced,  sufficiently  manned,  and  well  de- 
fended entrenchment  is,  as  a  rule,  to  he 
looked  upon  as  an  impregnable  point,  and 
is  also  so  regarded  by  the  attack.  Start- 
ing from  this  point  of  the  efficiency  of  a 
single  entrenchment,  we  argue  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  attack  of  an 
entrenched  camp  beiAg  a  most  difficult 
undertfiking,  and  one  in  which  generally 
it  will  be  impossible  for  the  assailant  to 
succeed. 

It  is  consistent  with  the  nature  of  an 
entrenched  camp  that  it  should  be  weakly 
garrisoned ;  but  with  good,  natural  ob- 
stacles of  ground  and  strong  field  works, 
it  is  possible  to  bid  defiance  to  superior 
numbers.  Frederick  the  Great  considered 
the  attack  of  the  camp  of  Pima  as  im- 
practicable, although  he  hckd  at  his  com- 
mand double  the  fbrce  of  the  garrison ; 
and  although  it  has  been  since  asserted, 
here  and  there,  that  it  was  quite  possible 
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to  have  taken  it ;  the  only  proof  in  favour 
of  this  assertion  is  founded  on  the  bad 
condition  of  the  Saxon  troops ;  an  argu- 
ment which  does  not  at  all  detract  in  any 
way  from  the  value  of  entrenchments. 
But  it  is  a  question,  whether  those  who 
have  since  contended  not  only  for  the 
feasibility  but  also  for  the  facility  of  the 
attack,  would  have  made  up  their  minds 
to  execute  it  at  the  time. 

We,  therefore,  think  that  the  attack 
of  an  entrenched  camp  belongs  to. the 


category  of  quite  exceptional  means  on 
the  part  of  the  offensive.  It  is  only  if 
the  entrenchments  have  been  thrown  up 
in  haste  are  not  completed,  still  lees 
strengthed  by  obstacles  to  prevent  their 
being  approached,  or  when,  as  is  often 
the  case  taken  altogether,  the  whole 
camp  is  only  an  outline  of  what  it  was 
intended  to  be,  a  half-finished  ruin,  that 
then  an  attack  on  it  may  be  advisable^ 
and  at  the  same  time  become  the  road 
to  gain  an  easy  conquest  over  the  enemy. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


ATTACK  OF  A  MOUNTAIN. 


/ 


From  the  fifth  and  following  chapters  of 
the  sixth  book,  may  be  deduced  suffi- 
ciently the  strategic  relations  of  a  moun- 
tain generally,  both  as  regards  the  de- 
fence and  the  attack.  We  have  also 
there  endeavoured  to  explain  the  part 
which  a  mountain  plays  as  a  line  of 
defence,  properly  so  called,  and  from 
that  naturally  follows  how  it  is  to  be 
looked  upon  in  this  signification  from 
the  side  of  the  assailant.  There  remains, 
therefore,  little  for  us  to  say  here  on  this 
important  subject.  Our  chief  result  was 
there  that  the  defence  must  choose  as  his 
point  of  view  a  secondary  Combat,  or  the 
entirely  different  one  of  a  great  general 
action ;  that  in  the  first  case  the  attack 
of  a  mountain  can  only  be  regarded  as  a 
necessary  evil,  because  all  the  circum- 
stances are  unfavourable  to  it ;  but  in 
the  second  case  the  advantages  are  on 
the  side  of  the  attack . 

An  atttwjk,  therefore,  armed  with  the 
means  and  the  resolution  for  a  battle, 
will  give  the  enemy  a  meeting  in  the 


moimtains,  and  certainly  find  his  account 
in  so  doing. 

But  we  must  here  once  more  repeat 
that  it  will  be  difiicult  to  obtain  respect 
for  this  conclusion,  because  it  runs  coun* 
ter  to  appearances,  and  is  also,  at  first 
sight,  contrary  to  the  experience  of  war. 
It  has  been  observed,  in  most  cases 
hitherto,  that  an  army  pressing  forward 
to  the  attack  (whether  seeking  a  great 
general  action  or  not),  has  considered  it 
an  unusual  piece  of  good  fortune  if  the 
enemy  has  not  occupied  the  intervening 
mountains,  and  has  itself  then  hastened 
to  be  beforehand  in  the  occupation  of 
them.  No  one  will  find  this  forestalling 
of  the  enemy  in  any  way  inconsistent 
with  the  interests  of  tiie  assailant ;  in  our 
view  this  is  also  quite  admissible,  only 
we  must  point  out  clearly  a  fine  distinc- 
tion here  between  circumstances. 

An  army  advancing  against  the  enemy, 
with  the  design  of  bringing  him  to  a 
general  action,  if  it  has  to  pass  over  an 
unoccupied  range  of  mountain,  has  natu- 
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rally  to  appreHend  that  the  enemy  may, 
at  the  last  moment^  block  up  those  very 
passes  which .  it  proposes  to  use  on 
its  march :  in  such  a  case,  the  assailant 
will  by  no  means  have  the  same  advan- 
tages as  if  the  enemy  occupied  merely  an 
ordinary  mountain  position.  The  latter 
is,  for  instance,  not  then  in  a  position 
extended  bej^ond  measure,  nor  is  he  in 
uncertainty  as  to  the  road  which  the 
assailant  will  take ;  the  assailant  has  not 
been  able  to  choose  his  road  with  refer- 
ence  to  the  enemy's  position,  and  there- 
fore this  battle  in  the  mountains  is  not 
then  united  with  all  those  advantages  on 
bis  side  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  the 
sixth  book ;  under  such  circumstances, 
the  defender  might  be  found  in  an  im- 
pregnable position. — According  to  this, 
the  defender  might  even  have  means  at 
his  command  of  making  advantageous 
use  of  the  mountains  for  a  great  battle. — 
This  is,  at  any  rate,  possible ;  but  if  we 
reflect  on  the  difificulties  which  the  de- 
fender would  have  to  encounter  in  estab- 
lishing himself  in  a  strong  position  in 
the  mountains  just  at  the  last  moment, 
particularly  if  he  has  left  it  entirely  un- 
occupied before,  we  may  put  down  this 
means  of  defence  as  one  upon  which  no 
dependence  can  be  placed,  .and  therefore 
as  one,  the  prohalility  of  which  the  assail- 
ant has  little  reason  to  dread.  But  even 
if  it  is  a  very  improbable  case,  yet  still  it 
is  natural  to  fear  it ;  for  in  war,  many  a 
thing  is  very  natural,  and  yet  in  a  certain 
measure  superfluous. 

But  another  measure  whicb  the  as- 
sailant has  to  apprehend  here  is,  a  pre- 
liminary defence  of  the  mountains  by  an 
advanced  guard  or  chain  of  outposts. 
This  means,  also,  will  seldom  accord  with 
the  interests  of  the  defender ;  but  the 
assailant  has  not  the  means  of  discerning 
how  far  it  may  be  beneficial  to  the  de- 
fender or  otherwise,  and  therefore  be  has 
only  to  provide  against  the  worst. 

Further,  our  view  by  no  means  ex- 
cludes the  possibility  of  a  position  being 


quite  unassailable  from  the  mountainous 
character  of  the  ground  :  there  are  such 
positions  which  are  not,  on  that  account, 
in  the  mountains  (Pima,  Schmotseifen, 
Aleissen,  Feldkirch),  and  it  is  just  be- 
cause they  are  not  in  the  mountains,  that 
they  are  so  well  suited  for  defence.  We 
may  also  very  well  conceive  that  positions 
may  be  found  in  mountains  themselves 
where  the  defender  might  avoid  the  ordi- 
nary disadvantages  of  moimtain-positions, 
as,  for  instance,  on  lofty  plateaux;  but 
tliey  are  not  common,  and  we  can  only 
take  into  our  view  the  generality  of 
cases. 

It  is  just  in  military  histoiy  that  we 
see  how  little  mountain-positions  are 
suited  to  decisive  defensive  battles,  for 
great  generals  have  always  preferred  a 
position  in  the  plains,  when  it  was  their 
object  to  flght  a  battle  of  the  first  order ; 
and  throughout  the  whole  range  of  mili- 
tary history,  there  are  no  examples  of 
decisive  battles  in  the  mountains,  except 
in  the  Revolutionary  Wars,  and  even 
there  it  was  plainly  a  false  application 
and  analogy  which  led  to  the  use  of 
mountain- positions,  where  of  necessity  a 
decisive  battle  had  to  be  fought  (1793  and 
1794  in  the  Vosges,  and  1795,  1796,  and 
1797  in  Italy).  Melas  has  been  gene- 
rally blamed  for  not  having  occupied  the 
Alpine  passes  in  1800 ;  but  such  criticisms 
are  nothing  more  than  **  early  notions  '* 
— we  might  say — childlike  judgments 
founded  on  appearances.  Buonaparte, 
in  Mela's  place,  would  just  as  little  have 
thought  of  occupying  the  passes. 

The  dispositions  for  the  attack  of  moun- 
tain-positions are  mostly  of  a  tactical 
nature ;  but  we  think  it  necessary  to  in- 
sert here  the  following  remarks  as  to  the 
general  outline,  consequently  as  to  those 
parts  which  come  into  immediate  contact 
with,  and  are  coincident  with,  strategy. 

1 .  As  we  cannot  move  wide  of  the  roads 
in  mountains  as  we  can  in  other  districts, 
and  form  two  or  three  columns  out  of  one, 
when  the  exigency  of  the  moment  re- 
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quires  that  tlie  mass  of  the  troops  should 
be  divided ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we 
are  generally  confined  to  long  defiles; 
the  advance  in  mountains  must  generally 
be  made  on  several  roads,  or  rather  upon 
a  somewhat  broader  front. 

2.  Against  a  mountain  line  of  defence 
of  wide  extent,  the  attack  must  naturally 
be  made  with  concentrated  forces;  to 
surround  the  whole  cannot  be  thought  of 
therOi  and  if  an  important  result  is  to  be 
gained  from  victory,  it  must  be  obtained 
rather  by  bursting  through  the  enemy's 
line,  and  separating  the  wings,  than  by 
surrounding  the  force,  and  so  cutting  it 
ofiP.  A  rapid,  continuous  advance  upon 
the  enemy's  principal  line  of  retreat  is 
there  the  natural  endeavour  of  the  as- 
sailant. 

8.  But  if  the  enemy  to  be  attacked  oc- 
cupies a  position  somewhat  concentrated, 
turning  movements  are  an  essential  part 


of  the  scheme  of  attack,  as  the  iront 
attacks  fall  upon  the  mass  of  the  de- 
fender's forces;  but  the  turning  move- 
ments again  must  be  made  more  with  a 
view  to  cutting  off  the  enemy's  retreat, 
than  as  a  tactical  rolling  up  of  the  flank  or 
attack  on  the  rear ;  for  mountain  positions 
are  capable  of  a  prolonged  resistance 
even  in  rear  if  forces  are  not  wanting, 
and  the  quickest  result  is  invariably  to 
be  expected  only  from  the  enemy's  appre- 
hension of  losing  his  line  of  retreat; 
this  sort  of  uneasiness  arises  sooner,  and 
acts  more  powerfully  in  mountains,  be- 
cause, when  it  comes  to  the  worst,  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  make  room  sword  in  hand. 
A  mere  demonstration  is  no  sufficient 
means  here ;  it  might  certainly  man- 
oeuvre the  enemy  out  of  his  position,  but 
would  not  ensure  any  special  result ;  the 
aim  must  therefore  be  to  cut  him  ofi^  in 
reality,  from  his  line  of  retreat. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


ATTACK  OF  CORDON  LINES. 


If  a  supreme  decision  should  lie  in 
their  defence  and  their  attack,  they  place 
the  assailant  in  an  advantageous  situa- 
tion, for  their  wide  extent  is  still  more  in 
opposition  to  all  the  requirements  of  a 
decisive  battle  than  the  direct  defence  of  a 
river  or  a  mountain  range.  Eugene's  lines 
of  Denain,  1712,  are  an  illustration  to 
the  point  here,  for  their  loss  was  quite 
equal  to  a  complete  defeat,  but  Yillars 
would  hardly  have  gained  such  a  victory 
against  Eugene  in  a  concentrated  po- 
sition. If  the  offensive  side  does  not 
possess  the  means  required  for  a  decisive 
battle,  then  even  lines  are  treated  with 


respect,  that  is,  if  they  are  occupied  by  the 
main  body  of  an  army;  for  instance,  those 
of  StoUhofen,  held  by  Louis  of  Baden 
in  the  year  1703,  were  respected  even 
by  Villars.  But  if  they  are  only  held  by 
a  secondary  force,  then  it  is  merely  a 
question  of  the  streng^  of  the  corps 
which  we  can  spare  for  their  attack.  The 
resistance  in  such  cases  is  seldom  great, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  result  of  the 
victory  is  seldom  worth  much. 

The  circumvallation  lines  of  a  besiege 
have  a  peculiar  character,  of  which  we 
shall  speak  in  the  chapter  on  the  attack 
of  a  theatre  of  war. 
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All  positions  of  the  cordon  kind,  as, 
for  instance,  entrenched  lines  of  outposts, 
etc.,  etc.,  have  always  this  property,  that 
they  can  be  easily  broken  through ;  but 
when  they  are  not  forced  with  a  view  of 


going  further  and  bringing  on  a  decision, 
there  is  so  little  to  be  gained  in  general 
by  the  attack,  that  it  hardly  repays  the 
trouble  expended. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


MANOEUVRING. 


1.  "We  have  already  touched  upon  this 
subject  in  the  thirtieth  chapter  of  the  sixth 
book.  It  is  one  which  concerns  the  de- 
fence and  the  attack  in  common ;  never* 
theless  it  has  always  in  it  something 
more  of  the  nature  of  the  offensive  than 
the  defensive.  We  shall  therefore  now 
examine  it  more  thoroughly. 

2.  Manoeuvring  is  not  only  the  opposite 
of  executing  the  offensive  by  force,  by 
means  of  great  battles;  it  stands  also 
opposed  to  every  such  execution  of  the 
offensive  as  proceeds  directly  from  offen- 
sive means,  let  it  be  either  an  operation 
against  the  enemy's  communications,  or 
line  of  retreat,  a  diversion,  etc.,  etc. 

3.  If  we  adhere  to  the  ordinary  use  of 
the  word,  there  is  in  the  conception  of 
manoeuvring  an  effect  which  is  first  pro- 
duced^ to  a  certain  extent,  &om  nothing, 
that  is,  from  a  state  of  rest  or  equilibrium 
through  the  mistakes  into  which  the 
enemy  is  enticed.  It  is  like  the  first 
moves  in  a  game  of  chess.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  game  of  evenly -balanced  powers, 
to  obtain  results  from  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, and  then  to  use  these  as  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  enemy. 

4.  But  those  interests  which,  partly  as 
the  final  object,  partly  as  the  principal 
supports  (pivot)  of  action,  must  be  con- 
sidered in  this  matter,  axe  chiefly : — 


(a.)  The  subsistence  from  which  it  is 
our  object  to  cut  off  the  enemy,  or  to 
impede  his  obtaining. 

(ft.)  The  junction  with  other  corps. 

\c  )  The  threatening  other  communi- 
cations with  the  interior  of  the  country, 
or  with  other  armies  or  corps. 

(rf.)  Threatening  the  retreat. 

(«.)  Attack  of  isolated  points  with  su- 
perior forces. 

These  five  interests  may  establish 
themselves  in  the  smallest  features  of 
detail  belonging  to  any  particular  situa- 
tion ;  and  any  such  object  then  becomes, 
on  that  account,  a  point  round  which 
everything  for  a  time  revolves.  A  bridge, 
a  road,  or  an  entrenchment,  often  thus 
plays  the  principal  part.  It  is  easy  to 
show  in  each  case  that  it  is  only  the  rela- 
tion which  any  such  object  has  to  one  of 
the  above  interests  which  gives  it  impor- 
tance. 

(/)  The  result  of  a  successful  man- 
oeuvre, then,  is  for  the  offensive,  or 
rather  for  the  active  party  (which  may 
certainly  be  just  as  well  the  defensive), 
a  piece  of  land,  a  magazine,  etc. 

(^.)  In  a  strategic  manoeuvre  two  con- 
verse propositions  appear,  which  look 
like  different  manoeuvres,  and  have  some- 
times served  for  the  derivation  of  false 
maxims     and    rules,     and    have    four 
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branches,  wliich  are,  however,  in  reality, 
all  necessary  constituents  of  the  same 
thiog,  and  are  to  be  regarded  as  such. 
The  first  antithesis  is  the  surrounding 
the  enemy,  and  the  operating  on  interior 
lines ;  the  second  is  the  concentration  of 
forces,  and  their  extension  over  several 
posts. 

{h.)  As  regards  the  first  antithesis,  we 
certainly  cannot  say  that  one  of  its  mem- 
bers deserves  a  general  preference  over 
the  other;  for  partly  it  is  natural  that 
action  of  one  kind  calls  forth  the  other 
as  its  natural  counterpoise,  its  true 
remedy;  partly  the  enveloping  form  is 
homogeneous  to  the  attack,  but  the  use 
of  interior  lines  to  the  defence;  and 
therefore,  ip  most  cases,  the  first  is  more 
suitable  to  the  ofiTensive  side,  the  latter 
to  the  defensive.  That  form  will  gain 
the  upper  hand  which  is  used  with  the 
greatest  skill. 

(t.)  The  branches  of  the  other  antithe- 
sis can  just  as  little  be  classed  the  one 
above  the  other.  The  stronger  force  has 
the  choice  of  extending  itsoK  over  several 
posts ;  by  that  means  he  will  obtain  for 
himself  a  convenient  strategic  situation, 
and  liberty  of  action  in  many  respects, 
and  spare  the  physical  powers  of  his 
troops.  The  weaker,  on  the  other  hand, 
must  keep  himself  more  concentrated,  and 
seek  by  rapidity  of  movement  to  counteract 
the  disadvantage  of  his  inferior  numbers. 
This  greater  mobility  supposes  greater 
readiness  in  marching.  The  weaker  must 
therefore  put  a  greater  strain  on  his 
physical  and  moral  forces, — a  final  result 
which  we  must  naturally  come  upon . 
everywhere  if  we  would  always  be  con- 
sistent, and  which,  therefore,  we  regard, 
to  a  certain  extent,  as  the  logical  test  of 
tlie  reasoning.  The  campaigns  of  Frede- 
rick the  Great  against  Daun,  in  the  years 
1759  and  1760,  and  against  Laudon,  1761| 


and  Montecuculis  against  Turenne  in 
1673,  1675,  have  always  been  reckoned 
the  most  scientific  combinations  of  this 
kind,  and  from  them  we  have  chiefly  de- 
rived our  view. 

(k.)  Just  as  the  four  parts  of  the  two  anti- 
theses above  supposed  must  not  be  abused 
by  being  made  the  foundation  of  false 
maxims  and  rules,  so  we  must  also  give 
a  caution  against  attaching  to  other 
general  relations,  such  as  base,  ground, 
etc.,  an  importance  and  a  decisive  influ- 
ence which  they  do  not  in  reality  possess. 
The  smaller  the  interests  at  stake,  so 
much  the  more  important  the  details  of 
time  and  place  become,  so  much  the  more 
that  which  is  general  and  gi*eat  falls  into 
the  background,  having,  in  a  certain 
measure  no  place  in  small  calculations. 
Is  there  to  be  found,  viewed  generally, 
a  more  absurd  situation  than  that  of 
Turenne  in  1675,  when  he  stood  with  his 
back  close  to  the  Bhine,  his  army  along 
a  line  of  three  miles  in  extent,  and  with 
his  bridge  of  retreat  at  the  extremity  of 
his  right  wing  ?  But  his  measures  ans- 
wered their  object,  and  it  is  not  without 
reason  that  they  are  acknowledged  to 
show  a  high  degree  of  skill  and  intelli- 
gence. We  can  only  understand  this 
result  and  this  skill  when  we  look  more 
closely  into  details,  and  judge  of  them 
according  to  the  value  which  they  must 
have  had  in  this  particular  case. 

We  are  convinced  that  there  are  no 
rules  of  any  kind  for  strategic  manoeu- 
vring ;  that  no  method,  no  general  prin* 
ciple  can  determine  the  mode  of  action ; 
but  that  superior  energy,  precision,  or- 
der, obedience,  intrepidi^^  in  the  most 
special  and  trifling  circumstances  may 
find  means  to  obtain  for  themselves  sig- 
nal advanta,ges,  and  that,  therefore, 
chiefly  on  those  qualities  will  depend  the 
victory  in  this  sort  of  contest. 
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ATTACK  OF  MOKASSES,  INUNDATIONS,  WOODS, 


3,  that  is,  impassable  swamps, 
•e  only   traversed    by    a    few 
lents,  present  peculiar  di£Q.cul- 
le  tactical  attack,  as  we  have 
treating  of  the  defence.     Their 
hardly     ever    admits   of    the 
ting  driven  from  the  opposite 
rtillery,  and  of  the  construction 
ray  across.     The  strategic  con- 
le  that  endeavours  are  made  to 
«i,,<^i.vi  c*..i.t^king  them  by  passing  round 
them.     Where  the  state  of  culture,  as  in 
many  low  countries,  is  so  great  that  the 
means  of  passing  are  innumerable,  the 
resistance  of  the  defender  is  still  strong 
enough  relatively,  but  it  is  proportion- 
ably  weakened   for   an    absolute   deci- 
sion, and,  therefore,   wholly  unsuitable 
for  it.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  low 
land    (as  in   Holland)  is   aided   by  in- 
undations,  the   resistance   may  become 
absolute,  and  defy  every  attack.     This 
was  shown  in  Holland  in  the  year  1672, 
when,  after  the  conquest  and  occupation 
of  all  the  fortresses  outside  the  maxgin 
of  the  inundation,  50,000  French  troops 
became    available,     who, — first    under 
Cond^  and   then   under   Luxemburg, — 
were  unable  to  force  the  line  of  inimda- 
tion,  although  it  was  only  defended  by 
about  20,000  men.    The  campaign  of  the 
Prussians,  in  1787,  under  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  against  the  Dutch,  ended,  it 
is  true,  in  a  quite  contrary  way,  as  these 
lines  were  then  carried  by  a  force  very 
little  superior  to  the  defenders,  and  with 
trifling  loss ;  but  the  reason  of  that  is  to 
be  found  in  the  dissensions  amongst  the 
defenders  from  political  animosities,  and 
a  want  of  unity  in  the  command,  and 
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yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the 
success  of  the  campaign,  that  is,  the 
advance  through  the  last  line  of  in- 
undation up  to  the  walls  of  Amsterdam 
depended  on  a  point  of  such  extreme 
nicety  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any 
general  deduction  from  this  case.  The 
point  alluded  to  was  the  leaving  un- 
guarded the  Sea  of  Haarlem.  By  means 
of  this,  the  Duke  turned  the  inundation 
line,  and  got  in  rear  of  the  post  of 
Amselvoen.  If  the  Dutch  had  had  a 
couple  of  armed  vessels  on  this  lake 
the  duke  would  never  have  got  to 
Amsterdam,  for  he  was  **  au  hout  de  son 
latin.**  What  influence  that  might  have 
had  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  does  not 
concern  us  here,  but  it  is  certain  that 
any  further  question  of  carrying  the 
last  line  of  inundation  would  have  been 
put  an  end  to  completely. 

The  winter  is,  no  doubt,  the  natural 
enemy  of  this  means  of  defence,  as  the 
French  have  shown  in  1794  and  1795, 
but  it  must  be  a  severe  winter. 

Woods,  which  are  scarcely  passable, 
we  have  also  included  amongst  the 
means  which  afford  the  defence  power- 
ful assistance.  If  they  are  of  no  great 
depth  then  the  assailant  may  force  his 
way  through  by  several  roads  running 
near  one  another,  and  thus  reach  better 
ground,  for  no  one  point  can  have  any 
great  tactical  strengUi,  as  we  can  never 
suppose  a  wood  as  absolutely  impass- 
able as  a  river  or  a  morass. — But  when, 
as  in  Bussia  and  Poland,  a  very  large 
tract  of  country  is  nearly  everywhere 
covered  with  wood,  and  the  assailant 
has  not  the  power  of   getting  beyond 
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it,  then,  certainly,  Hb  situation  becomes 
very  embarrassing.  We  have  only  to 
think  of  the  difficulties  he  must  con- 
tend with  to  subsist  his  army,  and  how 
little  he  can  do  in    the  depths  of  the 


forest  to  make  his  ubiquitous  adver- 
sary feel  his  superiority  in  numbers. 
Certainly  this  is  one  of  the  worst 
situations  in  which  the  offensive  can  be 
placed. 


CHAPTER   XV. 


ATTACK  OF  A  THEATRE  OF  WAR  WITH  THE  7IEW  TO  A  DECISION. 


Most  of  the  subjects  have  been  already 
touched  upon  in  the  sixth  book,  and  by 
their  mere  reflection,  throw  sufficient 
light  on  the  attack. 

Moreover,  the  conception  of  an  en- 
closed theatre  of  war,  has  a  nearer  rela- 
tion to  the  defence  than  to  the  attack. 
Many  of  the  leading  points,  the  olject  of 
attack y  the  sphere  of  action  of  victory^  etc., 
have  been  already  treated  of  in  that  book, 
and  that  which  is  most  decisive  and 
essential  on  the  nature  of  the  attack,  can- 
not be  made  to  appear  until  we  get  to 
the  plan  of  war :  still  there  remains  a 
good  deal  to  say  here,  and  we  shall 
again  commence  with  the  campaign,  in 
which  a  great  decision  is  positively  ititefided, 

1 .  The  flrst  aim  of  the  attack  is  a  vic- 
tory. To  all  the  advantages  which  the 
defender  finds  in  the  nature  of  his  situa- 
tion, the  assailant  can  only  oppose  supe- 
rior numbers ;  and,  perhaps,  in  addition, 
the  slight  advantage  which  the  feeling  of 
being  the  offensive  and  advancing  side 
gives  an  army.  The  importance  of  this 
feeling,  however,  is  generally  overrated  ; 
for  it  does  not  last  long,  and  will  not 
hold  out  against  real  difficulties.  Of 
course,  we  assume  that  the  defender  is  as 
faultless  and  judicious  in  all  he  does  as 
the  aggressor.  Our  object  in  this  obser- 
vation is  to  set  aside  those  vague  ideas  of 


sudden  attack  and  surprise,  which,  in  the 
attack,  are  generally  assumed  to  be  fer- 
tile sources  of  victory,  and  which  yet,  in 
reality,  never  occur  except  under  special 
circumstances.  The  nature  of  the  real 
strategic  surprise,  we  have  already  spoken 
of  elsewhere. — If,  then,  the  attack  is 
inferior  in  physical  power,  it  must  have 
the  ascendancy  in  moral  power,  in  order 
to  make  up  for  the  disadvantages  which 
are  inherent  in  the  offensive  form  ;  if  the 
superiority  in  that  way  is  also  wanting, 
then  there  ore  no  good  grounds  for  the 
attack,  and  it  will  not  succeed. 

2.  As  prudence  is  the  real  genius  of 
the  defender,  so  boldness  and  self-confi- 
dence must  animate  the  assailant.  We 
do  not  mean  that  the  opposite  qualities 
in  each  Case  may  be  altogether  wanting, 
but  that  the  qualities  named  have  the 
greatest  affinity  to  the  attack  and  defence 
respectively.  These  qualities  are  only  in 
reality  necessary  because  action  in  war  is 
no  mere  mathematical  calculation ;  it  is 
activity  which  is  carried  on  if  not  in  the 
dark,  at  all  events  in  a  feeble  twilight,  in 
which  we  must  trust  ourselves  to  the 
leader  who  is  best  suited  to  carry  out  the 
aim  we  have  in  view. — The  weaker  the 
defender  shows  himseK  morally,  the 
bolder  the  assailant  should  become, 

8.  For  victory,   it  is  necessary  that 
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there  should  be  a  battle  between  the 
enemy's  principal  force  and  our  own. 
This  is  less  doubtful  as  regards  the  at- 
tack than  in  regard  to  the  defence,  for 
the  assailant  g^es  in  search  of  the  de- 
fender in  his  position.  But  we  have 
maintained  (in  treating  of  the  defensive) 
that  the  offensive  should  not  seek  tlie 
defender  out  if  he  has  placed  himself  in 
a  false  position,  because  he  may  be  sure 
that  the  defender  will  seek  hi/n  out,  and 
then  he  will  have  the  advantage  of  fight- 
ing where  the  defender  has  not  pre- 
pared the  ground.  Here  all  depends 
on  the  road  and  direction  which  have  the 
greatest  importance ;  this  is  a  point 
which  was  not  examined  in  the  defence, 
being  reserved  for  the  present  chapter. 
We  shall,  therefore,  say  what  is  necessary 
about  it  here. 

4.  We  have  already  pointed  out  those 
objects  to  which  the  attack  should  be 
more  immediately  directed,   and  which, 
therefore,  are  the  ends  to  be  obtained  by 
victory ;    now,  if  these   are  within   the 
theatre  of  war  which  is  attacked,  and 
within  the  probable  sphere  of  victory, 
then  the  road  to  them  is  the  natural  di- 
rection of  the  blow  to  be  struck.     But 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  object  of  the 
attack  does  not  generally  obtain  its  sig- 
nification until  victory  has  been  gained, 
and  therefore  the  mind  must  always  em- 
brace the  idea  of  victory  with  it;    the 
principal  consideration  for  the  assailant 
is,  therefore,  not  so  much  merely  to  reach 
the  object  as  to  reach  it  a  conqueror; 
therefore  the  direction  of  his  blow  should 
be  not  so  much  on  the  object  itself  as  on 
the  way  which  the  enemy's  army  must 
take  to  reach  it.     This  way  is  the  imme- 
diate object  of  the  attack.     To  fall  in 
with  the  euQmy  before  he  has  reached 
this  object,  to  cut  him  off  from  it,  and 
in   that    position   to  beat  him — to    do 
this   is  to   gain   an  intensified  victory. 
—If,  for  example,  the  enemy's  capital  is 
the  object  of  the  attack,  and  the  defender 
has  not  placed  himself  between  it  and 


the  assailant,  the  latter  would  be  wrong 
in  marching  direct  upon  the  capital,  he 
would  do  much  better  by  taking  his  di- 
rection upon  the  line  connecting  the 
defender's  army  with  the  capital,  and 
seeking  there  the  victory  which  shall 
place  the  capital  in  his  hands. 

If  there  is  no  great  object  within  the 
assailant's  sphere   of  victory,  then   the 
enemy's  line  of  communication  with  the 
nearest  great  object  to  him  is  the  point 
of  paramount  importance.    The  question, 
then,  for  every  assailant  to  ask  himself  is, 
If  I  am  successful  in  the  battle,  what  is 
the  first  use  I  shall  make  of  the  victory  ? 
The  object  to  be    gained,   as   indicated 
by  the  answer  to  this  question,  shows  the 
natural  direction  for  his  blow.     If  the 
defender  has  placed  himself  in  that  di- 
rection, he  has  done  right,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  do  but  to  go  and  look  for  him 
there.     If  his  position  is  too  strong,  then 
the  assailant  must  seek  to  turn  it,  that  is, 
make  a  virtue  of  necessity.    But  if  the 
defender  has  not  placed  himself  on  this 
right  spot,   then   the   assailant  chooses 
that  direction,  and  as  soon  as  he  comes 
in  line  with  the  defender,  if  the  latter 
has  not  in  the  mean  time  made  a  lateral 
movement,  and  placed  himself  across  his 
path,  he  should  turn  himself  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  defender's  line  of  communica- 
tion in  order  to  seek  an  action  there ; 
if  the   defender  remains   quite  station- 
ary, then  the  assailant  must  wheel  round 
towards  him  and  attack  him  in  rear. 

Of  all  the  roads  amongst  which  the 
assailant  has  a  choice,  the  great  roads 
which  serve  the  commerce  of  the  country 
are  always  the  best  and  the  most  natural 
to  choose.  To  avoid  any  very  great 
bends,  more  direct  roads,  even  if  smaller, 
must  be  chosen,  for  a  line  of  retreat 
which  deviates  much  from  a  direct  line  is 
always  perilous. 

5.  The  assailant,  when  he  sets  out  with 
a  view  to  a  great  decision,  has  seldom  any 
reason  for  dividing  his  forces,  and  if,  not- 
withstanding this,  he  does  so,  it  generally 
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proceeds  from  a  want  of  clear  views. 
He  should  therefore  only  advance  with 
his  columns  on  such  a  width  of  front  as 
will  admit  of  their  all  coming  into  action 
together.  If  the  enemy  himself  has 
divided  his  forces,  so  much  the  better 
for  the  assailant,  and  to  preserve  this 
further  advantage  small  demonstrations 
should  be  made  against  the  enemy's  corps 
which  have  separated  from  the  main 
body  ;  these  are  the  strategic  fausses 
attaqties  ;  a  detachment  of  forces  for  this 
pwpose  would  then  be  justifiable. 

Such  separation  into  several  columns  as 
is  indispensably  necessary  must  be  made 
use  of  for  the  disposition  of  the  tactical 
attack  in  the  enveloping  form,  for  that 
form  is  natural  to  the  attack,  and  must 
not  be  disregarded  without  good  reason. 
But  it  must  be  only  of  a  tactical  nature, 
for  a  strategic  envelopment  when  a 
great  blow  takes  place,  is  a  complete 
waste  of  power.  It  can  only  be  ex- 
cused when  the  assailant  is  so  strong  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  about  the 
residt. 

6.  But  the  attack  requires  also  pru- 
dence, for  the  assailant  has  also  a  rear, 
and  has  communications  which  must  be 
protected.  This  service  of  protection 
must  be  performed  as  far  as  possible 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  army  ad- 
vances, that  is,  eo  ipso  by  the  army  itself. 
If  a  force  must   be  specially  detailed 


for  this  duty,  and  therefore  a  partition  of 
forces  is  required,  this  cannot  but  natu- 
rally weaken  the  force  of  the  blow  itself. 
— ^As  a  large  army  is  always  in  the  habit 
of  advancing  with  a  frt)nt  of  a  day's 
march  at  least  in  breadth,  therefore,  if 
the  lines  of  retreat  and  communication 
do  not  deviate  much  from  the  perpen- 
dicular, the  covering  of  those  lines  is  in 
most  cases  attained  by  the  front  of  the 
army. 

Dangers  of  this  description,  to  which 
the  assailant  is  exposed,  must  be  mea- 
sured chiefly  by  the  situation  and  cha- 
racter of  the  adversary.  When  every- 
thing lies  under  the  pressure  of  an 
imminent  great  decision,  there  is  little 
room  for  the  defender  to  engage  in 
undertakings  of  this  description;  the 
assailant  has,  therefore,  in  oidinary  cir- 
cumstances not  much  to  fear.  But  if  the 
advance  is  over,  if  the  assailant  himself 
is  gradually  passing  into  the  defensive, 
then  the  covering  of  the  rear  becomes 
every  moment  more  necessary,  becomes 
more  a  thing  of  the  first  importance. 
For  the  rear  of  the  assailant  being  na- 
turally weaker  than  that  of  the  defender, 
therefore  the  latter,  long  before  he  passes 
over  to  the  real  offensive,  and  even 
at  the  same  time  that  he  is  yielding 
ground,  may  have  commenced  to  ope- 
rate against  the  communications  of  the 
assailant. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


ATTACK  OF  A  THEATRE  OF  WAR  WITHOUT  THE  VIEW  TO  A  GREAT 

DECISION. 


1.  Although  there  is  neither  the  will  nor 
the  power  sufficient  for  a  great  decision, 
there  may  still  exist  a  decided  view  in  a 


strategic  attack,  but  it  is  directed  against 
some  secondary  object.  If  the  attack 
succeeds,  then,  with  the  attainment  of 
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this  object  the  whole  falls  again  into  a 
state  of  rest  and  equilibrium.  K  difficul- 
ties to  a  certain  extent  present  themselves, 
the  general  progress  of  the  attack  comes 
to  a  standstill  before  the  object  is  gained. 
Then  in  its  place  commences  a  mere 
occasional  offensive  or  strategic  ma- 
noBUYring.  This  is  the  character  of 
most  campaigns. 

2.  The  objects  which  may  be  the  aim 
of  an  offensive  of  this  description  are : — 
(a.)  A  strip  of  territory  ;  gain  in  means 
of  subsistence,  perhaps  contributions, 
sparing  our  own  territory,  equivalents  in 
negotiations  for  peace— such  are  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  this  procedure. 
Sometimes  an  idea  of  the  credit  of  the 
army  is  attached  to  it,  as  was  perpetually 
the  case  in  the  wars  of  the  French  Mar- 
shals in  the  time  of  Louis  XIY.  It 
makes  a  very  important  difference  whe- 
ther a  portion  of  territory  can  be  kept  or 
not.  In  general,  the  ffrst  is  the  case  only 
when  the  territory  is  on  the  edge  of  our 
own  theatre  of  war,  and  forms  a  natural 
complement  of  it.  Only  such  portions 
come  into  consideration  as  an  equivalent 
in  negotiating  a  peace,  others  are  usually 
only  taken  possession  of  for  the  duration 
of  a  campaign,  and  to  be  evacuated  when 
winter  begins. 

(J>.)  One  of  the  enemy^a  principal  maya' 
%inee.     If  it  is  not  one  of  considerable 
importance,  it  can  hardly  be  looked  upon 
as  the  object  of  an  offensive  determining 
&  whole  campaign.     It  certainly  in  itself 
is  a  loss  to  the  defender,  and  a  gain  to 
the  assailant ;  the  great  advantage,  how- 
ever, from  it  for  the  latter,  is  that  the 
loss  may  compel  the  defender  to  retire  a 
little  and  give  up  a  strip   of  territory 
^which  he  would    otherwise  have  kept. 
The  capture  of  a  magazine  is  therefore 
in    reality  more  a  means,  and  is  only 
Bpoken  of  here  as  an  object,  because, 
iintil  captured,  it  becomes,  for  the  time 
'being,  the  immediate    definite    aim  of 
action. 

(c)  The  capture  of  a  fortress, — We  have 


made  the  siege  of  fortresses  the  subject 
of  a  separate  chapter,  to  which  we  refer 
our  readers.  For  the  reasons  there  ex- 
plained, it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  it  is 
that  fortresses  always  constitute  the  best 
and  most  desirable  objects  in  those  offen- 
sive wars  and  campaigns  in  which  views 
cannot  be  directed  to  the  complete  over- 
throw of  the  enemy  or  the  conquest  of  an 
important  part  of  his  territory.  We  may 
also  easily  imderstand  how  it  is  that  in 
the  wars  in  the  Low  Countries,  where  for- 
tresses are  so  abundant,  everything  has 
always  turned  on  the  possession  of  one 
or  other  of  these  fortresses,  so  much  so, 
that  the  successive  conquests  of  whole 
provinces  never  once  appear  as  leadiny 
features ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  each 
of  these  strong  places  used  to  be  regarded 
as  a  separate  thing,  which  had  an  intrin- 
sic value  in  itself,  and  more  attention 
was  paid  to  the  convenience  and  facility 
with  which  it  coidd  be  attacked  than  to 
the  value  of  the  place  itself. 

At  the  same  time,  the  attack  of  a  place 
of  some  importance  is  always  a  great 
undertaking,  because  it  causes  a  very 
large  expenditure ;  and,  in  wars  in  which 
the  whole  is  not  staked  at  once  on  the 
game,  this  is  a  matter  which  ought  to 
be  very  much  considered.  Therefore, 
such  a  siege  takes  its  place  here  as  one 
of  the  most  important  objects  of  a 
strategic  attack.  The  more  unimportant 
a  place  is,  or  the  less  earnestness  there 
is  about  the  siege,  the  smaller  the 
preparations  for  it,  the  more  it  is  done 
as  a  thing  en  pcusant,  so  much  the 
smaller  also  will  be  the  strategic  object, 
and  the  more  it  will  be  a  service  fit  for 
small  forces  and  limited  views  ;  and  the 
whole  thing  then  often  sinks  into  a  kind 
of  sham  fight,  in  order  to  close  the 
campaign  with  honour,  because  as  assail- 
ant it  is  incumbent  to  do  something. 

{d.)  A  successful  combat,  encounter,  or 
even  battle,  for  the  sake  of  trophies,  or 
merely  for  the  honour  of  the  arms,  some- 
times even  for  the  mere  ambition  of  the 
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TOOceeds  from  a  want  of  clear  Tiews. 
He  should  therefore  only  advance  with 
his  columns  on  such  a  width  of  front  as 
will  admit  of  their  all  coming  into  action 
together.  If  the  enemy  himself  has 
divided  his  forces,  so  much  the  better 
for  the  assailant,  and  to  preserve  this 
further  advantage  small  demonstrations 
should  be  made  against  the  enemy's  corps 
which  have  separated  from  the  main 
body  ;  these  are  the  strategic  fausses 
attaqnes  ;  a  detachment  of  forces  for  this 
purpose  would  then  be  justifiable. 

Such  separation  into  several  columns  as 
is  indispensably  necessary  must  be  made 
use  of  for  the  disposition  of  the  tactical 
attack  in  the  enveloping  form,  for  that 
form  is  natural  to  the  attack,  and  must 
not  be  disregarded  without  good  reason. 
But  it  must  be  only  of  a  tactical  nature, 
for  a  strategic  envelopment  when  a 
great  blow  takes  place,  is  a  complete 
waste  of  power.  It  can  only  be  ex- 
cused when  the  assailant  is  so  strong  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  about  the 
residt. 

6.  But  the  attack  requires  also  pru- 
dence, for  the  assailant  has  also  a  rear, 
and  has  communications  which  must  be 
protected.  This  service  of  protection 
must  be  performed  as  far  as  possible 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  army  ad- 
vances, that  is,  eo  ipso  by  the  army  itself. 
If  a  force  must   be  specially  detailed 


for  this  duty,  and  therefore  a  partition  of 
forces  is  required,  this  cannot  but  natu- 
rally weaken  the  force  of  the  blow  itself. 
— ^As  a  large  army  is  always  in  the  habit 
of  advancing  with  a  front  of  a  day's 
march  at  least  in  breadth,  therefore,  if 
the  lines  of  retreat  and  communication 
do  not  deviate  much  from  the  perpen- 
dicular, the  covering  of  those  lines  is  in 
most  cases  attained  by  the  frt>nt  of  the 
army. 

Dangers  of  this  description,  to  which 
the  assailant  is  exposed,  must  be  mea- 
sured chiefly  by  the  situation  and  cha- 
racter of  the  adversary.  When  every- 
thing lies  under  the  pressure  of  an 
imminent  great  decision,  there  is  little 
room  for  the  defender  to  engage  in 
undertakings  of  this  description;  the 
assailant  has,  therefore,  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances not  much  to  fear.  But  if  the 
advance  is  over,  if  the  assailant  himself 
is  gradually  passing  into  the  defensive, 
then  the  covering  of  the  rear  becomes 
every  moment  more  necessary,  becomes 
more  a  thing  of  the  first  importance. 
For  the  rear  of  the  assailant  being  na- 
turally weaker  than  that  of  the  defender, 
therefore  the  latter,  long  before  he  passes 
over  to  the  real  offensive,  and  even 
at  the  same  time  that  he  is  yielding 
ground,  may  have  commenced  to  ope* 
rate  against  the  communications  of  the 
assailant. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


ATTACK  OF  A  THEATRE  OF  WAR  WITHOUT  THE  VIEW  TO  A  GREAT 

DECISION. 


1.  Although  there  is  neither  the  will  nor 
the  power  sufficient  for  a  great  decision, 
there  may  still  exist  a  decided  view  in  a 


strategic  attack,  but  it  is  directed  agaiof^t 
some  secondaiy  object.  If  the  attack 
succeeds,  then,  with  the  attainment  of 
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this  object  the  whole  falls  again  into  a 
state  of  rest  and  equilibrium.  If  difficul- 
ties to  a  certain  extent  present  themselves, 
the  general  progress  of  the  attack  comes 
to  a  standstill  before  the  object  is  gained. 
Then  in  its  place  commences  a  mere 
occasional  offensive  or  strategic  ma- 
nceuvring.  This  is  the  character  of 
most  campaigns. 

2.  The  objects  which  may  be  the  aim 
of  an  offensive  of  this  description  are : — 

(a.)  A  strip  of  territory  ;  gain  in  means 
of  subsistence,  perhaps  contributions, 
sparing  our  own  territory,  equivalents  in 
negotiations  for  peace— such  are  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  this  procedure. 
Sometimes  an  idea  of  the  credit  of  the 
army  is  attached  to  it,  as  was  perpetually 
the  case  in  the  wars  of  the  French  Mar- 
shals in  the  time  of  Louis  XIY.  It 
makes  a  very  important  difference  whe- 
ther a  portion  of  territory  can  be  kept  or 
not.  In  general,  the  first  is  the  case  only 
when  the  territory  is  on  the  edge  of  our 
own  theatre  of  war,  and  forms  a  natural 
complement  of  it.  Only  such  portions 
come  into  consideration  as  an  equivalent 
in  negotiating  a  peace,  others  are  usually 
only  taken  possession  of  for  the  duration 
of  a  campaign,  and  to  be  evacuated  when 
-winter  begins. 

{h.)  One  of  the  enemy^e  principal  maya' 
zinee.  If  it  is  not  one  of  considerable 
importance,  it  can  hardly  be  looked  upon 
as  the  object  of  an  offensive  determining 
a  whole  campaign.  It  certainly  in  itself 
is  a  loss  to  the  defender,  and  a  gain  to 
the  assailant ;  the  great  advantage,  how- 
ever, from  it  for  the  latter,  is  that  the 
loss  may  compel  the  defender  to  retire  a 
little  and  give  up  a  strip  of  territory 
wliich  he  would  otherwise  have  kept. 
The  capture  of  a  magazine  is  therefore 
in  reality  more  a  means,  and  is  only 
spoken  of  here  as  an  object,  because, 
until  captured,  it  becomes,  for  the  time 
being,  Uie  immediate  definite  aim  of 
action. 

(f.)  The  capture  of  a  fortress, — We  have 


made  the  siege  of  fortresses  the  subject 
of  a  separate  chapter,  to  which  we  refer 
our  readers.  For  the  reasons  there  ex- 
plained, it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  it  is 
that  fortresses  always  constitute  the  best 
and  most  desirable  objects  in  those  offen- 
sive wars  and  campaigns  in  which  views 
cannot  be  directed  to  the  complete  over- 
throw of  the  enemy  or  the  conquest  of  an 
important  part  of  his  territory.  We  may 
also  easily  imderstand  how  it  is  that  in 
the  wars  in  the  Low  Countries,  where  for- 
tresses are  so  abundant,  everything  has 
always  turned  on  the  possession  of  one 
or  other  of  these  fortresses,  so  much  so, 
that  the  successive  conquests  of  whole 
provinces  never  once  appear  as  leading 
features ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  each 
of  these  strong  places  used  to  be  regarded 
as  a  separate  thing,  which  had  an  intrin- 
sic value  in  itself,  and  more  attention 
was  paid  to  the  convenience  and  facility 
with  which  it  could  be  attacked  than  to 
the  value  of  the  place  itself. 

At  the  same  time,  the  attack  of  a  place 
of  Bome  importance  ib  always  a  great 
undertaking,  because  it  causes  a  very 
large  expenditure ;  and,  in  wars  in  which 
the  whole  is  not  staked  at  once  on  the 
game,  this  is  a  matter  which  ought  to 
be  very  much  considered.  Therefore, 
such  a  siege  takes  its  place  here  as  one 
of  the  most  important  objects  of  a 
strategic  attack.  The  more  unimportant 
a  place  is,  or  the  less  earnestness  there 
is  about  the  siege,  the  smaller  the 
preparations  for  it,  the  more  it  is  done 
as  a  thing  en  passant^  so  much  the 
smaller  also  will  be  tlie  strategic  object, 
and  the  more  it  will  be  a  service  fit  for 
small  forces  and  limited  views ;  and  the 
whole  thing  then  often  sinks  into  a  kind 
of  sham  fight,  in  order  to  close  the' 
campaign  with  honour,  because  as  assail- 
ant it  is  incumbent  to  do  something. 

(d.)  A  successful  combat,  encounter,  or 
even  battle,  for  the  sake  of  trophies,  or 
merely  for  the  honour  of  the  arms,  some- 
times even  for  the  mere  ambition  of  the 
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commanders.  That  this  does  happen  no 
one  can  doubt,  unless  he  knows  nothing 
at  all  of  military  history.  In  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  French  during  the  reig^  of 
Louis  Xiy.,  the  most  of  the  offensive 
battles  were  of  this  kind.  But  what  is 
of  more  importance  for  us  is  to  observe 
that  these  things  are  not  without  object- 
ive value,  they  are  not  the  mere  pas- 
time of  vanity ;  they  have  a  very  distinct 
influence  on  peace,  and  therefore  lead 
as  it  were  direct  to  the  object.  The 
military  fame,  the  moral  superiority  of 
the  army  and  of  the  general,  are  things, 
the  influence  of  which,  although  im- 
seen,  never  ceases  to  bear  upon  the  whole 
action  in  war. 

The  aim  of  such  a  combat  of  course 
presupposes ;  (a)  that  there  is  an 
adequate  prospect  of  victory,  (/3)  that 
there  is  not  a  very  heavy  stake  depen- 
dent on  the  issue. — Such  a  battle  fought 
in  straitened  relations,  and  with  a  limited 
object,  must  naturally  not  be  confounded 
with  a  victory  which  is  not  turned  to 
profitable  account  merely  from  moral 
weakness. 

3.  With  the  exception  of  the  last  of 
these  objects  {d)  they  may  all  be  attained 
without  a  combat  of  importance,  and 
generally  they  are  so  obtained  by  the 
offensive.  Now,  the  means  which  the 
assailant  has  at  command  without  re- 
sorting to  a  decisive  battle,  are  derived 
from  the  interests  which  the  defensive 
has  to  protect  in  his  theatre  of  war; 
they  consist,  therefore,  in  threatening 
his  lines  of  communications,  either 
through  objects  connected  with  subsist- 
ence, as  magazines,  fertile  provinces, 
water  commimications,  etc.,  or  important 
points  (bridges,  deflles,  and  such  like,) 
or  also  by  placing  other  corps  in  the 
occupation  of  strong  positions  situated 
inconveniently  near  to  him  and  from 
which  he  cannot  again  drive  us  out; 
the  seizure  of  important  towns,  fertile 
districts,  disturbed  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, which  may  be  excited  to  rebellion. 


the  threatening  of  weak  allies,  etc.,  etc 
Should  the  attack  effectually  interrupt 
the  commimications,  and  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  defender  cannot  re- 
establish them  but  at  a  great  sacrifice,  it 
compels  the  defender  to  take  up  another 
position  more  to  the  rear  or  to  a  flank  to 
cover  the  objects,  at  the  same  time  giving 
up  objects  of  secondary  importance. 
Thus  a  strip  of  territory  is  left  open ; 
a  magazine  or  a  fortress  uncovered :  the 
one  exposed  to  be  overrun,  the  other  to 
be  invested.  Out  of  this,  combats  greater 
or  less  may  arise,  but  in  such  case  they 
are  not  sought  for  and  treated  as  an 
object  of  the  war  but  as  a  necessary 
evil,  and  can  never  exceed  a  certain 
degree  of  greatness  and  importance. 

4.  The  operation  of  the  defensive  on 
the  communications  of  the  offensive,  is 
a  kind  of  reaction  which  in  wars  waged 
for  the  great  solution,  can  only  take 
place  when  the  lines  of  operation  are 
very  long ;  on  the  other  hand,  this  kind 
of  reaction  lies  more  in  aoeordanoe  with 
the  nature  of  things  in  wars  which  are 
not  aimed  at  the  great  solution.  The 
enemy's  lines  of  communication  are 
seldom  veiy  long  in  such  a  case ;  but 
then,  neither  is  it  here  so  much  a  ques- 
tion of  inflicting  great  losses  of  this 
description  on  the  enemy,  a  mere  im- 
peding and  cutting  short  his  means  of 
subsistence  often  produces  an  effect,  and 
what  the  lines  want  in  length  is  made 
up  for  in  some  degree  by  the  length  of 
time  which  can  be  expended  in  this 
kind  of  contest  with  the  enemy :  for  this 
reason,  the  covering  his  strategic  flanks 
becomes  an  important  object  for  the 
assailant  If,  therefore,  a  contest  (or 
rivalry)  of  this  description  takes  place 
between  the  assailant  and  defender,  then 
the  assailant  must  seek  to  compensate 
by  numbers  for  his  natural  disadvan- 
tages. If  he  retains  sufficient  power 
and  resolution  still  to  venture  a  decisive 
stroke  against  one  of  the  enemy's  corps, 
or  against  the  enemy's  main  body  itself, 
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the  danger  wliicli  be  thus  holds  over  the 
head  of  his  opponent  is  his  best  means  of 
cohering  himself. 

5.  In  conclusion,  we  must  notice 
another  great  advantage  which  the  as- 
sailant certainly  has  over  the  defender 
in  wars  of  this  kind,  which  is  that  of  be- 
ing better  able  to  judge  of  the  intentions 
and  force  of  his  adversary  than  the  latter 
can  in  turn  of  his.  It  is  much  more 
difficult  to  discover  in  what  degree 
an  assailant  is  enterprising  and  bold 
than  when  the  defender  has  something 


of  consequence  in  his  mind.  Practi- 
cally viewed,  there  usually  lies  already 
in  the  choice  of  the  defensive  form  of 
war  a  sort  of  guarantee  that  nothing 
positive  is  intended;  besides  this,  the 
preparations  for  a  great  reaction  differ 
much  more  from  the  ordinary  prepara- 
tions for  defence  than  the  preparations 
for  a  great  attack  differ  from  those  di- 
rected against  minor  objects.  Finally,  the 
defender  is  obliged  to  take  his  measures 
soonest  of  the  two,  which  gives  the  assail- 
ant the  advantage  of  playing  the  last  hand. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 


ATTACK  OF  FORTRESSES. 


The  attack  of  fortresses  cannot  of 
course  come  before  us  here  in  its  aspect 
as  a  branch  of  the  science  of  fortification 
or  military  works ;  we  have  only  to  con- 
sider the  subject,  first,  in  its  relation  to 
the  strategic  object  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected ;  secondly,  as  regards  the  choice 
among  several  fortresses;  and  thirdly, 
as  regards  the  manner  in  which  a  siege 
should  be  covered. 

That  the  loss  of  a  fortress  weakens 
the  defence,  especially  in  case  it  forms 
an  essential  part  of  that  defence ;  that 
many  conveniences  accrue  to  the  assail- 
ant by  gaining  possession  of  one,  inas- 
much as  he  can  use  it  for  magazines 
and  depots,  and  by  means  of  it  can 
cover  districts  of  country  cantonments, 
etc. ;  that  if  his  offensive  at  last  should 
have  to  be  changed  into  the  defensive, 
it  forms  the  very  best  support  for  that 
defensive — all  these  relations  which 
fortresses  bear  to  theatres  of  war,  in 
the  course  of  a  war,  make  themselves 


sufficiently  evident  by  what  has  been 
said  about  fortresses  in  the  book  on 
the  Defence,  the  reflection  from  which 
throws  all  the  light  required  on  these 
relations  with  the  attack. 

In  relation  to  the  taking  of  strong 
places,  there  is  also  a  great  difference 
between  campaigns  which  tend  to  a 
great  decision  and  others.  In  the  first, 
a  conquest  of  this  description  is  always 
to  be  regarded  as  an  eVil  which  is  un- 
avoidable. As  long  as  there  is  yet  a 
decision  to  be  made,  we  undertake  no 
sieges  but  such  as  are  positively  imavoid- 
able.  When  the  decision  has  been  al- 
ready given — the  crisis,  the  utmost  tension 
of  forces,  some  time  passed — and  when, 
therefore,  a  state  of  rest  has  commenced, 
then  the  capture  of  strong  places  serves 
as  a  consolidation  of  the  conquests  made, 
and  then  they  can  generaUy  be  carried 
out,  if  not  without  effort  and  expenditure 
of  force,  at  least  without  danger.  In  the 
crisis  itself  the  siege  of  a  fortress  heightens 
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the  intensity  of  the  crisie  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  offensive;  it  is  evident  that  nothing 
80  much  weakens  the  force  of  the  offensive, 
and  therefore  there  is  nothing  so  certain 
to  roh  it  of  its  preponderance  for  a  season. 
But  there  are  cases  in  -which  the  capture 
of  this  or  that  fortress  is  quito  unavoid- 
able, if  the  offensive  is  to  be  continued, 
and  in  such  case  a  siege  is  to  be  con* 
sidered  as  an  intensified  progress  of  the 
attack  ;  the  crisis  will  be  so  much  greater 
the  less  there  has  been  decided  pre- 
viously. All  that  remains  now  for  con- 
sideration on  this  subject  belongs  to  the 
book  on  the  plan  of  the  war. 

In  campaigns  with  a  limited  object,  a 
fortress  is  generally  not  the  means  but 
the  end  itself ;  it  is  regarded  as  a  small 
independent  conquest,  and  as  such  has 
the  following  advantages  over  every 
other : — 

1.  That  a  fortress  is  a  small,  distinctly- 
defined  conquest,  which  does  not  require 
a  further  expenditure  of  force,  and  there- 
fore gives  no  cause  to  fear  a  reaction. 

2.  That  in  negotiating  for  peace,  its 
value  as  an  equivalent  may  be  turned  to 
account. 

8.  That  a  siege  is  a  real  progress  of 
the  attack,  or  at  least  seems  so,  without 
constantly  diminishing  the  force  like 
every  other  advance  of  the  offensive, 

4.  That  the  siege  is  an  enteiprise 
without  a  catastrophe. 

The  result  of  these  things  is  that  the 
capture  of  one  or  more  of  the  enemy's 
strong  places,  is  very  frequently  the  ob- 
ject of  those  strategic  attacks  which  can- 
not aim  at  any  higher  object. 

The  grounas  which  decide  the  choice 
of  the  fortress  which  should  be  attacked, 
in  case  that  may  be  doubtful,  generally 
are — 

{a)  That  it  is  one  which  can  be  easily 
kept,  therefore  stands  high  in  value  as 
an  equivalent  in  case  of  negotiations  for 
peace. 

{h)  That  the  means  of  taking  it  are  at 
hand.     Small  means  are  only  sufficient 


to  take  small  places ;  but  it  is  better  to 
take  a  small  one  than  to  fidl  before  a 
large  one. 

{c)  Its  strength  in  engineering  respects, 
which  obviously  is  not  always  in  propor- 
tion to  its  importance  in  o^er  respectSb 
Nothing  is  more  absurd  than  to  waste 
forces  before  a  very  strong  place  of  little 
importance,  if  a  place  of  less  strength 
may  be  made  the  object  of  attack. 

{^  The  strength  of  the  armament  and 
of  the  garrison  as  well.  K  a  fortress  is 
weakly  armed  and  insufficiently  garri- 
soned, its  capture  must  naturally  be 
easier ;  but  here  we  must  observe  that 
the  strength  of  the  garrison  and  arma- 
ment, are  to  be  reckoned  amongst  those 
things  which  make  up  the  total  imporU 
ane$  of  the  place,  because  garrison  and 
armaments  are  directly  parts  of  the 
enemy's  military  strength,  which  cannot 
be  said  in  the  same  measure  of  works  of 
fortification.  The  conquest  of  a  fortress 
with  a  strong  garrison  can,  therefore, 
much  more  readilv  repay  the  sacrifice  it 
costs  than  one  with  very  strong  works. 

{e)  The  facility  of  moving  the  siege 
train.  Most  sieges  fail  for  want  of 
means,  and  the  means  are  generally 
wanting  from  the  difficulty  attending 
their  transport.  Eugene's  sieg^  of  Lan- 
dreci,  1712,  and  Frederick  the  Cheat's 
siege  of  Olmiitz,  1758,  are  very  remark- 
able instances  in  point. 

(/)  Lastly,  there  remains  the  facility 
of  covering  the  siege  as  a  point  now  to 
be  considered. 

There  are  two  essentially  different 
ways  by  which  a  siege  may  be  covered : 
by  entrenching  the  besieging  force,  that 
is,  by  a  line  of  circumvaJIation,  and  by 
what  is  called  lines  of  observation.  The 
first  of  these  methods  has  gone  quite  out 
of  fashion,  although  evidently  one  im- 
portant point  speaks  in  its  favour,  namely, 
that  by  this  method  the  force  of  the 
assailant  does  not  suffer  by  division  ex- 
actly that  weakening  which  is  so  gene- 
rally found    a  great    disadvantage    at 
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sieges.  But  we  grant  there  is  still  a 
weakening  in  another  way,  to  a  yery 
considerable  degree,  because— 

1.  The  position  round  the  fortress,  as 
a  rule,  is  of  too  great  extent  for  the 
strength  of  the  army. 

2.  tChe  garrison,  the  strength  of  which, 
added  to  that  of  the  relieving  army, 
would  only  make  up  the  force  originally 
opposed^  to  us,  under  these  circumstances 
is  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  enemy's  corps 
in  the  middle  of  our  camp,  which,  pro- 
tected by  its  walls,  is  infmlnerdble^  or  at 
least  not  to  be  overpowered,  by  which  its 
power  is  immensely  increased. 

3.  The  defence  of  a  line  of  circumval- 
lation  admits  of  nothing  but  the  most 
absolute  defensive,  because  the  circular 
order,  facing  outwards,  is  the  weakest  and 
most  disadvantageous  of  all  possible 
orders  of  battle,  and  is  particularly  un- 
favourable to  any  advantageous  counter- 
attacks. There  is  no  alternative,  in  fact, 
but  to  defend  ourselves  to  the  last  extre- 
mity within  the  entrenchments.  That 
these  circumstances  may  cause  a  greater 
diminution  of  the  army  than  one-third 
which,  perhaps,  would  be  occasioned  by 
forming  an  army  of  observation,  is  easy 
to  conceive.  If,  added  to  that,  we  now 
think  of  the  general  preference  which  has 
existed  since  the  time  of  Frederick  the 
Great  for  the  offensive,  as  it  is  called, 
(but  which,  in  reality,  is  not  always  so) 
for  movements  and  manoeuvres,  and  the 
aversion  to  entrenchments,  we  shall  not 
wonder  at  lines  of  circumvallation  having 
gone  quite  out  of  fashion.  But  this 
weakening  of  the  tactical  resistance  is  by 
^o  means  its  only  disadvantage  ;  and  we 
Jiave  only  reckoned  up  the  prejudices 
which  forced  themselves  into  the  judg- 
ment on  the  lines  of  circumvallation  next 
in  order  after  that  disadvantage,  because 
they  are  nearly  akin  to  each  other.  A 
line  of  circumvallation  only  in  refdity 
covers  that  portion  of  the  theatre  of  war 
which  it  actually  encloses ;  pH  the  rest  is 
paore  or  less  given  up  to  the  enemy  if 


special  detachments  are  not  made  use  of 
to  cover  it,  in  which  way  the  very  parti- 
tion of  force  which  it  was  intended  to 
obviate  takes  place.  Thus  the  besieging 
army  wiU  be  always  in  anxiety  and  em- 
barrassment  on  account  of  the  convoys 
which  it  requires,  and  the  covering  the 
same  by  lines  of  circumvallation,  is  not  to 
be  thought  of  if  the  army  and  the  siege 
supplies  required  are  considerable,  and 
the  enemy  is  in  the  field  in  strong  force, 
unless  under  such  conditions  as  are  found 
in  the  Netherlands,  where  there  is  a 
whole  system  of  fortresses  lying  close  to 
each  other,  and  intermediate  lines  con- 
necting them,  which  cover  the  rest  of  the 
theatre  of  war,  and  considerably  shorten 
the  lines  by  which  transport  can  be 
affected.  In  the  time  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth the  conception  of  a  theatre  of  war 
had  not  yet  bound  itself  up  with  the  posi- 
tion of  an  army.  In  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  particularly,  the  armies  moved  here 
and  there  sporadically  before  this  or  that 
fortress,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
there  was  no  enemy's  corps  at  all,  and 
besieged  it  as  long  as  the  siege  equipment 
they  had  brought  with  them  lasted,  and 
until  an  enemy's  army  approached  to 
relieve  the  place.  Then  lines  of  circum- 
vallation had  their  foundation  in  the 
nature  of  circumstances. 

In  future  it  is  not  likely  they  will  be 
often  used  again,  unless  where  the  enemy 
in  the  field  is  very  weak,  or  the  concep- 
tion of  the  theatre  of  war  vanishes  before 
that  of  the  siege.  Then  it  will  be  natural 
to  keep  all  the  forces  united  in  the  siege, 
as  a  siege  by  that  means  unquestionably 
gains  in  energy  in  a  high  degree. 

The  lines  of  circumvallation  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIY.,  at  Cambray  and 
Valenciennes,  were  of  little  use,  as  the 
former  were  stormed  by  Turenne,  op- 
posed to  Cond6,  the  latter  by  Oondd  op- 
posed to  Turenne ;  but  we  must  not  over- 
look the  endless  number  of  other  cases  in 
which  they  were  respected,  even  when 
there  existed  iu  the  place  the  most  argent 
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need  for  relief ;  and  when  the  commander 
on  the  defensive  side  was  a  man  of  great 
enterprise,  as  in  1708,  when  Villars  did 
not  venture  to  attack  the  allies  in  their 
lines  at  Lille.  Frederick  the  Great  at 
Olmiitz,  1758,  and  at  Dresden,  1760, 
although  he  had  no  regular  lines  of  cir- 
cumvallation,  had  a  system  which  in  all 
essentials  was  identical;  he  used  the 
same  army  to  carry  on  the  siege,  ^d  also 
as  a  covering  army.  The  distance  of  the 
Austrian  army  induced  him  to  adopt  this 
plan  at  Olmiitz,  but  the  loss  of  his  con- 
voy at  Domstadtel  made  him  repent  it ;  at 
Dresden  in  1760  the  motives  which  led 
him  to  this  mode  of  proceeding,  were  his 
contempt  for  the  German  States*  imperial 
army,  and  his  desire  to  take  Dresden  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Lastly,  it  is  a  disadvantage  in  lines  of 
circumvallation,  that  in  case  of  a  reverse 


it  is  more  difficult  to  save  the  siege  train. 
If  a  defeat  is  sustained  at  a  distance  of 
one  or  more  days'  march  from  the  place 
besieged,  the  siege  may  be  raised  before 
the  enemy  can  arrive,  and  the  heavy 
trains  may,  in  the  mean  time,  gain  also 
a  day's  march. 

In  taking  up  a  position  for  an  army 
of  observation,  an  important  question  to 
be  considered  is  the  distance  at  which  it 
should  be  placed  from  the  besieged  place. 
This  question  will,  in  most  cases,  be  de- 
cided by  the  nature  of  the  country,  or  by 
the  position  of  other  armies  or  corps  with 
which  the  besiegers  have  to  remain  in 
communication.  In  other  respects,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that,  with  ft  greater  distance, 
the  siege  is  better  covered,  but  that  by  a 
smaller  distance,  not  exceeding  a  few 
miles,  the  two  armies  are  better  able  to 
afford  each  other  mutual  support. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


ATTACK  OF  CONVOYS. 


The  attack  and  defence  of  a  convoy  form 
a  subject  of  tactics  :  we  should,  therefore, 
have  nothing  to  say  upon  the  subject 
here  if  it  was  not  necessary,  first,  to  de- 
monstrate generally,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  possibility  of  the  thing,  which  can 
only  be  done  from  strategic  motives  and 
relations.  We  should  have  had  to  speak 
of  it  in  this  respect  before  when  treating 
of  the  defence,  had  it  not  been  that  the 
little  which  can  be  said  about  it  can  easily 
be  framed  to  suit  for  both  attack  and  de- 
fence, while  at  the  same  time  the  first  plays 
the  higher  part  in  connection  with  it. 

A  moderate  convoy  of  three  or  four 
hundred  wagons,  let  the  load  be  what  it 
may,  takes  up  half  a  mile,  a  large  con- 


voy is  several  miles  in  length.  Now, 
how  is  it  possible  to  expect  that  the  few 
troops  usually  allott^  to  a  convoy  will 
suffice  for  its  defence  ?  If  to  this  diffi- 
culty we  add  the  unwieldy  nature  of  tliia 
mass,  which  can  only  advance  at  the 
slowest  pace,  and  which,  besides,  is  al- 
ways liable  to  be  thrown  into  disorder, 
and  lastly,  that  every  part  of  a  convoy 
must  be  equally  protected,  because  the 
moment  that  one  part  is  attacked  by  the 
enemy,  the  whole  is  brought  to  a  stop, 
and  thrown  into  a  state  of  confusion,  we 
may  well  ask, — how  can  the  covering 
and  defence  of  such  a  train  be  possible 
at  all?  Or,  in  other  words,  why  are 
not  all   convoys   taken  when   they  are 
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attacked,  and  why  are  not  all  attacked 
which  require  an  escort,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  all  that  come  within  reach 
of  the  enemy  ?  It  is  plain  that  all  tactical 
expedients,  such  as  Templehof  s  most  im- 
practicable scheme  of  constiuitly  halting 
and  assembling  the  convoy  at  short  dis- 
tances, and  then  moving  off  afresh  ;  and 
the  much  better  plan  of  Scharnhorst,  of 
breaking  np  the  convoy  into  several 
columns,  are  only  slight  correctives  of  a 
radical  evil. 

The  explanation  consists  in  this,  that 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  convoys 
derive  more  security  from  the  strategic 
situation  in  general,  than  any  other  parts 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  enemy, 
which  bestows  on  their  limited  means  of 
defence  a  very  much  increased  efficacy. 
Convoys  generally  move  more  or  less  in 
rear  of  their  own  army,  or,  at  least,  at  a 
great  distance  from  that  of  the  enemy. 
The  consequence  is,  that  only  weak  de- 
tachments can  be  sent  to  attack  them, 
and  these  are  obliged  to  cover  themselves 
by  strong  reserves.  Added  to  this  the 
unwieldiness  itself  of  the  carriages  used, 
makes  it  very  difficult  to  carry  them  off ; 
the  assailant  must  therefore,  in  general, 
content  himself  with  cutting  the  traces, 
taking  away  the  horses,  and  blowing  up 
powder-wagons,  by  which  the  whole  is 
certainly  detained  and  thrown  into  dis- 
order, but  not  completely  lost ;  by  all  this 
we  may  perceive,  that  the  security  of  such 
trains  lies  more  in  these  general  relations 
than  in  the  defensive  power  of  its  escort. 
If  now  to  all  this  we  add  the  defence  of 
the  escort,  which,  although  it  cannot  by 
marching  resolutely  against  the  enemy 
directly  cover  the  convoy,  is  still  able  to 
derange  the  plan  of  the  enemy's  attack  ; 
then,  at  last,  the  attack  of  a  convoy,  in- 
stead of  appearing  easy  and  sure  of  suc- 
cess, will  appear  rather  difficult,  and  very 
uncertain  in  its  result. 

But  there  remains  still  a  chief  point, 
which  is  the  danger  of  the  enemy's  army, 
or  one  of  its  corps,  retaliating  on  the  as- 


sailants of  its  convoy,  and  punishing  it 
ultimately  for  the  undertaking  by  de- 
feating it.  The  apprehension  of  this, 
puts  a  stop  to  many  undertakings,  with- 
out the  real  cause  ever  appearing ;  so 
that  the  safety  of  the  convoy  is  attri- 
buted to  the  escort,  and  people  won- 
der how  a  miserable  arrangement,  such 
as  an  escort,  should  meet  with  such 
respect.  In  order  to  feel  the  truth  of 
this  observation,  we  have  only  to  think 
of  the  famous  retreat  which  Frederick 
the  Gbeat  made  through  Bohemia  after 
the  siege  of  01m iitz,  1758,  when  the  half 
of  his  army  was  broken  into  a  column  of 
companies  to  cover  a  convoy  of  4,000 
carriages.  What  prevented  Daun  from 
falling  on  this  monstrosity  ?  The  fear 
that  Frederick  would  throw  himself  upon 
him  with  the  other  half  of  his  army,  and 
entangle  him  in  a  battle  which  Daim  did 
not  desire ;  what  prevented  Laudon, 
who  was  constantly  at  the  side  of  that 
convoy,  from  falling  upon  it  at  Zisch- 
bowitz  sooner  and  more  boldly  than  he 
did  ?  The  fear  that  he  would  get  a  rap 
over  the  knuckles.  Ten  miles  from  his 
main  army,  and  completely  separated 
from  it  by  the  Prussian  army,  he  thought 
himself  in  danger  of  a  serious  defeat  if 
the  king,  who  had  no  reason  at  that  time 
to  be  concerned  about  Daun,  should  fall 
upon  him  with  the  bulk  of  his  forces. 

It  is  only  if  the  strategic  situation  of 
an  army  involves  it  in  the  unnatural 
necessity  of  connecting  itself  with  its 
convoys  by  the  flank  or  by  its  front  that 
then  these  convoys  are  really  in  great 
danger,  and  become  an  advantageous 
object  of  attack  for  the  enemy,  if  his 
position  allows  him  to  detach  troops  for 
that  purpose.  The  same  campaign  of 
1758  affords  an  instance  of  the  most 
complete  success  of  an  undertaking  of 
this  description,  in  the  capture  of  the 
convoy  at  Domstadtel.  The  road  to 
Neiss  lay  on  the  left  flank  of  the  Prus- 
sian position,  and  the  king's  forces  were  so 
neutralised  by  the  siege  and  by  the  corps 
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watching  Daim,  that  the  partizans  had 
no  reason  to  be  uneasy  about  themselves, 
and  were  able  to  make  their  attack  com- 
pletely at  their  ease. 

When  Eugene  besieged  Landrecy  in 
1712)  he  drew  his  supplies  for  the  siege 
from  Bouchain  by  Denain ;  therefore,  in 
reality,  from  the  front  of  the  strategic 
position.  It  is  well  known  what  means 
he  was  obliged  to  use  to  oTercome  the 
difficulty  of  protecting  his  convoys  on  that 


occasion,  and  in  what  embarrassments 
he  involved  himself,  ending  in  a  complete 
change  of  circumstances. 

The  conclusion  we  draw,  therefore,  is 
that  however  easy  an  att€Lck  on  a  convoy 
may  appear  in  its  tactical  aspect,  still  it 
has  not  much  in  its  favour  on  strategic 
grounds,  and  only  promises  important 
results  in  the  exceptional  instances  of 
lines  of  communication  very  much 
exposed. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 


ATTACK  ON  THE  ENEMY'S  ARMY  IN  ITS  CANTONMENTS. 


"We  have  not  treated  of  this  subject  in 
the  defence,  because  a  line  of  cantonments 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  defensive 
means,  but  as  a  mere  existence  of  the 
army  in  a  state  which  implies  little 
readiness  for  battle.  In  respect  to  this 
readiness  for  battle,  we  therefore  did  not 
go  beyond  what  we  required  to  say 
in  connection  with  this  condition  of  an 
army  in  the  13th  chapter  of  the  5th  book. 
But  here,  in  considering  the  attack, 
we  have  to  think  of  an  enemy's  army 
in  cantonments  in  all  respects  as  a 
special  object ;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
such  an  attack  is  of  a  very  peculiar 
kind  in  itself;  and,  in  the  next  place,  it 
may  be  considered  as  a  strategic  means 
of  particular  efficacy.  Here  we  have  be- 
fore us,  therefore,  not  the  question  of  an 
onslaught  on  a  single  cantonment  or  a 
small  corps  dispersed  amongst  a  few  vil- 
lages, as  the  arrangements  for  that  are 
entirely  of  a  tactical  nature,  but  of  the 
attack  of  a  large  army,  distributed  in 
cantonments  more  or  less  extensive ;  an 
attSick  in  which  the  object  is  not  the  mere 
surprise  of  a  single  cantonment,  but  to 
prevent  the  assembly  of  the  army. 


The  attack  on  an  enemy's  army  in 
cantonments  is  therefore  the  surprise 
of  an  army  not  assembled.  If  this 
surprise  succeeds  fully,  then  the  enemy's 
army  is  prevented  from  reaching  its 
appointed  place  of  assembly,  and,  there- 
fore, compelled  to  choose  another  more 
to  the  rear;  as  this  change  of  the 
point  of  assembly  to  the  rear  in  a  state 
of  such  emergency  can  seldom  be  effected 
in  less  than  a  day's  march,  but  generally 
will  require  several  days,  the  loss  of 
ground  which  this  occasions  is  by  no 
means  an  insignificant  loss ;  and  this  is  the 
first  advantage  gained  by  the  assailant. 

But  now,  this  surprise  which  is  in 
connection  with  the  general  relations, 
may  certainly  at  the  same  time,  in  its 
commencement,  be  an  onslaught  on  some 
of  the  enemy's  single  cantonments,  not 
certainly  upon  all,  or  upon  a  great  many, 
because  that  would  suppose  a  scattering 
of  the  attacking  army  to  an  extent  which 
could  never  be  advisable.  Therefore,  only 
the  most  advanced  quarters,  only  those 
which  lie  in  the  direction  of  the  attack- 
ing columns,  can  be  surprised,  and  even 
this  will  seldom  happen  to  many  of  them, 
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as  large  forces  cannot  easily  approach 
unobserved.  However,  this  element  of 
the  attack  is  bj  no  means  to  be  dis- 
regarded ;  and  we  reckon  the  advantages 
which  may  be  thus  obtained,  as  the 
second  advantage  of  the  surprise. 

A  third  advantage  consists  in  the 
minor  combats  forced  upon  the  enemy 
in  which  his  losses  will  be  considerable. 
A  great  body  of  troops  does  not  assemble 
itself  at  once  by  single  battalions  at  the 
spot  appointed  for  the  general  concen- 
tration of  the  army,  but  usually  forms 
itself  by  brigades,  divisions,  or  corps, 
in  the  first  place,  and  these  masses  can- 
not then  hasten  at  full  speed  to  the 
rendezvous ;  in  case  of  meeting  with  an 
enemy's  column  in  their  course,  they  are 
obliged  to  engage  in  a  combat;  now, 
they  may  certainly  come  off  victorious  in 
the  same,  particularly  if  the  enemy's 
attacking  column  is  not  of  sufficient 
strength,  but  in  conquering,  they  lose 
time,  and,  in  most  cases,  as  may  be 
easily  conceived,  a  corps,  under  such 
circumstances,  and  in  the  general  ten- 
dency to  gain  a  point  which  lies  to  the 
rear,  will  not  make  any  beneficial  use  of 
its  victory.  On  the  other  hand,  they  may 
be  beaten,  and  that  is  the  most  probable 
issue  in  itself,  because  they  have  not  time 
to  organise  a  good  resistanca  We  may, 
therefore,  very  well  suppose  that  in  an 
attack  well  planned  and  executed,  the 
assailant  through  these  partial  combats 
will  gather  up  a  considerable  number  of 
trophies,,  which  become  a  principal  point 
in  the  general  result. 

Lastly,  the  fourth  advantage,  and  the 
keystone  of  the  whole,  is  a  certain 
momentary  disorganisation  and  dis- 
couragement on  the  side  of  the  enemy, 
which,  when  the  force  is  at  last  assem- 
bled, seldom  allows  of  its  being  imme- 
diately brought  into  action,  and  generally 
obliges  the  party  attacked  to  abandon 
still  more  ground  to  his  assailant,  and  to 
make  a  change  generally  in  his  plan  of 
operations. 


Buchare  the  proper  results  of  a  success- 
ful surprise  of  the  enemy  in  cantonments, 
that  is,  of  one  in  which  the  enemy  is 
prevented  £rom  assembling  his  army 
without  loss  at  the  point  fixed  in  his 
plan.  But  by  the  nature  of  the  case, 
success  has  many  degrees;  and,  therefore, 
the  results  may  be  very  great  in  one  case, 
and  hardly  Worth  mentioning  in  another. 
But  even  when,  through  the  complete 
success  of  the  enterprise,  these  results 
are  considerable,  they  will  seldom  bear 
comparison  with  the  gain  of  a  great 
battle,  partly  because,  in  the  first  place, 
the  trophies  are  seldom  as  great,  and 
in  the  next,  the  moral  impression  never 
strikes  so  deep. 

This  general  result  must  always  be 
kept  in  view,  that  we  may  not  promise 
ourselves  more  from  an  enterprise  of  this 
kind  than  it  can  give.  Many  hold  it  to 
be  the  non  plus  ultra  of  offensive  activity ; 
but  it  is  not  so  by  any  means,  as  we  may 
see  from  this  analysis,  as  well  as  from 
military  history. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  surprises  in 
history,  is  that  made  by  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine  in  1643,  on  the  cantonments  of 
the  French,  under  General  fianzan,  at 
Duttlingen.  The  corps  was  16,000  men, 
and  they  lost  the  General  commanding, 
and  7,000  men;  it  was  a  complete  defeat. 
The  want  of  outposts  was  the  cause  of 
the  disaster. 

The  surprise  of  Turenne  at  Mergen- 
theim  (Mariendal,  as  the  French  call  it,; 
in  1644,  is  in  like  manner  to  be  regarded 
as  equal  to  a  defeat  in  its  effects,  for  he 
lost  8,000  men  out  of  8,000,  which  was 
principally  owing  to  his  having  been  led 
into  making  an  untimely  stand  after  he 
got  his  men  assembled.  Such  results  we 
cannot,  therefore,  often  reckon  upon  ;  it 
was  rather  the  result  of  an.  ill-judged 
action  than  of  the  surprise,  properly 
speaking,  for  Turenne  might  easily  have 
avoided  the  action,  and  have  rallied  his 
troops  upon  those  in  more  distant  quarters. 

A  third  noted  surprise  is  that  which 
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Turenne  made  on  the  Allies  under  the 
great  Elector,  the  Imperial  General 
Bournonville  and  the  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
in  Alsace,  in  the  year  1674.  The  tro- 
phies were  very  small,  the  loss  of  the 
Allies  did  not  exceed  2,000  or  3,000  men, 
which  could  not  decide  the  fate  of  a  force 
of  50,000 ;  but  the  Allies  considered  that 
they  could  not  venture  to  make  any 
further  resistance  in  Alsace,  and  retired 
across  the  Hhine  again.  This  strategic 
result  was  all  that  Turenne  wanted,  but 
we  must  not  look  for  the  causes  of  it  en- 
tirely in  the  surprise.  Turenne  sur- 
prised the  plans  of  his  opponents  more 
than  the  troops  themselves ;  the  want 
of  unanimity  amongst  the  allied  generals 
and  the  proximity  of  the  Hhine  did  the 
rest.  This  event  altogether  deserves  a 
closer  examination,  as  it  is  generally 
viewed  in  a  wrong  light. 

In  1741,  Neipperg  surprised  Frederick 
the  Great  in  his  quarters ;  the  whole  of 
the  result  was  that  the  king  was  obliged 
to  fight  the  battle  of  Mollwitz  before  he 
had  collected  all  his  forces,  and  with  a 
change  of  front. 

In  1745,  Frederick  the  Great  sur- 
prised the  Duke  of  Lorraine  in  his  can- 
tonments in  Lusatia;  the  chief  success 
was  through  the  real  surprise  of  one  of 
the  most  important  quarters,  that  of 
liennersdorf,  by  which  the  Austrians 
suffered  a  loss  of  2,000  men ;  the  general 
result  was  that  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  re- 
treated to  Bohemia  by  Upper  Lusatia, 
but  that  did  not  at  all  prevent  his  re- 
turning into  Saxony  by  the  left  bank  of 
the  Elbe,  so  that  without  the  battle  of 
Xesselsdorf,  there  would  have  been  no 
important  result. 

1758.  The  Duke  Ferdinand  surprised 
the  French  quarters  ;  the  immediate  re- 
sult was  that  the  French  lost  some  thou- 
sands of  men,  and  were  obliged  to  take  up 
a  position  behind  the  AUer.  The  moral 
effect  may  have  been  of  more  importance, 
and  may  have  had  some  influence  on  the 
subsequent  evacuation  of  Westphalia. 


If  from  these  di£Eerent  examples  we 
seek  for  a  conclusion  as  to  the  efEcacy  of 
this  kind  of  attack,  then  only  the  two 
first  can  be  put  in  comparison  with  a 
battle  gained.  But  the  corps  were  only 
small,  and  the  want  of  outposts  in  the 
system  of  war  in  those  days  was  a  cir- 
cumstance gpreatly  in  favour  of  these  en- 
terprises. Although  the  four  other  cases 
must  be  reckoned  completely  successful 
enterprises,  it  is  plain  that  not  one  of 
them  is  to  be  compared  with  a  battle 
gained  as  respects  its  result.  The  general 
result  could  not  have  taken  place  in  any 
of  them  except  with  an  adversary  weak 
in  will  and  character,  and  therefore  it  did 
not  take  place  at  all  in  the  case  of  1741. 

In  1806  the  Prussian  army  contem- 
plated surprising  the  French  in  this 
manner  in  Franconia.  The  case  promised 
well  for  a  satisfactory  result.  Buonaparte 
was  not  present,  the  French  corps  were 
in  widely  extended  cantonments  ;  under 
these  circumstances,  the  Prussian  army, 
acting  with  great  resolution  and  activity, 
might  very  well  reckon  on  driving  the 
French  back  across  the  Bhine,  with  more 
or  less  loss.  But  this  was  also  cdl ;  if 
they  reckoned  upon  more,  for  instance, 
on  following  up  their  advantages  beyond 
tho  Hhine,  or  on  gaining  such  a  moral 
ascendancy,  that  the  French  would  not 
again  venture  to  appear  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  in  the  same  campaign, 
such  an  expectation  had  no  sufficient 
grounds  whatever. 

In  the  beginning  of  August,  1812,  the 
Bussians  from  Smolensk  meditated  falling 
upon  the  cantonments  of  the  French 
when  Napoleon  halted  his  army  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Witepsk.  But  they 
wanted  courage  to  carry  out  the  enter- 
prise; and  it  was  fortunate  for  them  they 
did ;  for  as  the  French  commander  with 
his  centre  was  not  only  more  than  twice 
the  strength  of  their  centre,  but  also  in 
himself  the  most  resolute  commander 
that  ever  lived,  as  further,  the  loss  of  a 
few  miles  of  ground  would  have  decided 
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nothing,  and  there  was  no  natural  ob- 
Btacle  in  any  feature  of  the  country  near 
enough  up  to  which  they  might  pursue 
their  success,  and  by  that  means,  in  some 
measure  make  it  certain,  and  lastly,  as  the 
war  of  the  year  1812  was  not  in  any  way 
a  campaign  of  that  kind,  which  draws 
itself  in  a  languid  way  to  a  conclusion, 
but  the  serious  plan  of  an  assailant  who 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  conquer  his 
opponent  completely, — therefore  the  tri- 
fling resiilts  to  be  expected  from  a  sur- 
prise of  the  enemy  in  his  quarters,  appear 
nothing  else  than  utterly  disproportionate 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem,  they  could 
not  justify  a  hope  of  making  good  by 
their  means  the  great  inequality  of  forces 
and  other  relations.  But  this  scheme 
serves  to  show  how  a  confused  idea  of  the 
effect  of  this  means  may  lead  to  an  en- 
tirely false  application  of  the  same. 

What  has  been  hitherto  said,  places 
the  subject  in  the  light  of  a  strategic 
means.  But  it  lies  in  its  nature  that  its 
execution  also  is  not  purely  tactical,  but 
in  part  belongs  again  to  strategy  so  far, 
parttcidarly  that  such  an  attack  is  gene- 
rally made  on  a  front  of  considerable 
width,  and  the  army  which  carries  it  out 
can,  and  generally  will,  come  to  blows  be- 
fore it  is  concentrated,  so  that  the  whole 
is  an  agglomeration  of  partial  combats. 
We  must  now  add  a  few  words  on  the 
most  natural  organisation  of  such  an  at- 
tack. 

The  first  condition  is : — 
(1 .)  To  attack  the  front  of  the  enemy's 
quarters  in  a  certain  width  of  front,  for 
that  is  the  only  means  by  which  we  can 
really  surprise  several  cantonments,  cut 
off  others,  and  create  generally  that  dis- 
organisation in  the  enemy's  army  which 
is  intended. — The  number  of,  and  the  in- 
tervals between,  the  columns  must  de- 
pend on  circumstances. 

(2.)  The  direction  of  the  different 
columns  must  converge  upon  a  point 
where  it  is  intended  they  should  unite ; 
for  the  enemy  ends  more  or  less  with  a 


concentration  of  his  force,  and  therefore 
we  must  do  the  same.  This  poiut  of 
concentration  should,  if  possible,  be  the 
enemy's  point  of  assembly,  or  lie  on  his 
line  of  retreat,  it  will  naturally  be  best 
where  that  line  crosses  an  important  ob- 
stacle in  the  country. 

(3.)  The  separate  columns  when  they 
come  in  contact  with  the  enemy's  forces 
must  attack  them  with  great  determina- 
tion, with  dash  and  boldness,  as  they 
have  general  relations  in  their  favour, 
and  daring  is  always  there  in  its  right 
place.  From  this  it  follows  that  the 
commanders  of  the  separate  columns 
must  be  allowed  freedom  of  action  and 
full  power  in  this  respect. 

(4.)  The  tactical  plan  of  attack  against 
those  of  the  enemy's  corps  that  are  the 
first  to  place  themselves  in  position,  must 
always  be  directed  to  turn  a  flank,  for  the 
jgreatest  result  is  always  to  be  expected  by 
separating  the  corps,  and  cutting  them  off. 

(5.)  Each  of  the  columns  must  be 
composed  of  portions  of  the  three  arms, 
and  must  not  be  stinted  in  cavalry,  it 
may  even  sometimes  be  well  to  divide 
amongst  them  the  whole  of  the  reserve 
cavalry ;  for  it  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  this  body  of  cavalry  coidd 
play  any  great  part  in  a  mass  in  an  en- 
terprise of  this  sort.  The  first  village, 
the  smallest  bridge,  the  most  insignifi- 
cant thicket  would  bring  it  to  a  halt. 

(6.)  Although  it  lies  in  the  nature  of 
a  surprise  that  the  assailant  should  not 
send  his  advanced  guard  very  far  in 
front,  that  principle  only  applies  to  the 
first  approach  to  the  enemy's  quarters. 
When  the  fight  has  commenced  in  the 
enemy's  quarters,  and  therefore  all  that 
was  to  be  expected  from  actual  surprise 
has  been  gained,  then  the  columns  of 
the  advanced  guard  of  all  arms  should 
push  on  as  far  as  possible,  for  they  may 
greatly  increase  the  confusion  on  the 
side  of  the  enemy  by  more  rapid  move- 
ment. It  is  only  by  this  means  that  it 
becomes  possible  to  carry  off  here  and 
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there  the  mass  of  baggage,  artillery,  non- 
effectives, and  camp-followers,  which 
have  to  be  dragged  after  a  cantonment 
suddenly  broken  up,  and  these  advanced 
guards  must  also  be  the  chief  instru- 


ments in   turning    and   cutting  off  the 
enemy. 

(7.)  Finally,  the  retreat  in  case  of 
ill- success  must  be  thought  of,  and  a 
rallying  point  be  fixed  upon  beforehand. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


DIVERSION. 


AoooRDma  to  the  ordinary  use  of  lan- 
guage, under  the  term  diversion  is  under- 
stood such  an  incursion  into  the  enemy's 
country  as  draws  off  a  portion  of  his  force 
from  the  principal  point.  It  is  only 
when  this  is  the  chief  end  in  view,  and 
not  the  gain  of  the  object  which  is  selected 
as  the  point  of  attack,  that  it  is  an  enter- 
prise of  a  special  character,  otherwise  it 
is  only  an  ordinary  attack. 

Naturally  the  diversion  must  at  the 
same  time  always  have  an  object  of  attack, 
for  it  is  only  the  value  of  this  object  that 
will  induce  the  enemy  to  send  troops  for 
its  protection;  besides,  in  case  the  un- 
dertaking does  not  succeed  as  a  diver- 
sion, this  object  is  a  compensation  for  the 
forces  expended  in  the  attempt 

These  objects  of  attack  may  be  for- 
tresses, or  important  magazines,  or  rich 
and  large  towns,  especially  capital  cities, 
contributions  of  all  kinds ;  lastly,  assist- 
ance may  be  afforded  in  this  way  to  dis- 
contented subjects  of  the  enemy. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  diversions 
may  be  useful,  but  they  certainly  are  not 
BO  always ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  just 
as  often  injurious.  The  chief  condition 
is  that  they  should  withdraw  from  the 
principal  theatre  of  the  war  more  of  the 
enemy's  troops  than  we  employ  on  the 
diversion ;  for  if  they  only  succeed  in 


drawing  off  just  the  same  number,  then 
their  efficacy  as  diversions,  properly  called, 
ceases,  and  the  undertaking  becomes  a 
mere  subordinate  attack.  Even  where,  on 
account  of  circumstances,  we  have  in 
view  to  attain  a  very  great  end  with  a 
very  small  force,  as,  for  instance,  to  make 
an  easy  capture  of  an  important  fortress, 
and  another  attack  is  made  adjoining  to 
the  principal  attack,  to  assist  the  latter, 
that  is  no  longer  a  diversion.  When  two 
states  are  at  war,  and  a  third  falls  upon 
one  of  them,  such  an  event  is  very  com- 
monly called  a  diversion — but  such  an 
attack  differs  in  nothing  from  an  ordi- 
nary attack  except  in  its  direction  ;  there 
is,  therefore,  no  occasion  to  give  it  a  par- 
ticular name,  for  in  theory  it  should  be  a 
rule  only  to  denote  by  particular  names 
such  things  as  are  in  their  nature  distinct. 

But  if  small  forces  are  to  attract  large 
ones,  there  must  obviously  be  some  special 
cause,  aud,  therefore,  for  the  object  of  a 
diversion  it  is  not  sufficient  merely  to 
detach  some  troops  to  a  point  not  hither- 
to occupied. 

If  the  assailant  with  a  small  corps  of 
1000  men  overruns  one  of  his  enemy's 
provinces,  not  belonging  to  the  theatre 
of  war,  and  levies  contribution,  etc.,  it 
is  easy  to  see  beforehand  tiiat  the 
enemy  cannot  put  a  stop  to  this  by  de- 
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taching  1000  men,  bat  that  if  he  means 
to  protect  the  province  from  invaders,  he 
must  at  all  events  send  a  considerably 
larger  force.  But  it  may  be  asked  cannot 
a  defender,  instead  of  protecting  his  own 
province,  restore  the  balance  by  sending 
a  similar  detachment  to  plunder  a  pro- 
vince in  our  country?  Therefore,  if 
an  advantage  is  to  be  obtained  by  an 
aggressor  in  this  way,  it  must  first  be 
ascertained  that  there  is  more  to  be  got 
or  to  be  threatened  in  the  defender's  pro- 
vinces than  in  his  own.  If  this  is  the 
case,  then  no  doubt  a  weak  diversion  will 
occupy  a  force  on  the  enemy's  side  greater 
than  that  composing  the  enterprise.  On 
the  other  hand,  this  advantage  naturally 
diminishes  as  the  masses  increase,  for 
50,000  men  can  defend  a  province  of 
moderate  extent  not  only  against  equal 
but  even  against  somewhat  superior 
numbers.  The  advantage  of  large  diver- 
sions is,  therefore,  very  doubtful,  and  the 
greater  they  become  the  more  decisive 
must  be  the  other  circumstances  which 
favour  a  diversion  if  any  good  is  to  come 
out  of  such  an  enterprise  upon  the 
whole. 

Now  these  favourable  circumstances 
may  be : — 

a.  Forces  which  the  assailant  holds 
available  for  a  diversion  without  weak- 
ening the  great  mass  of  his  force. 

h.  Points  belonging  to  the  defender 
which  are  of  vital  importance  to  him 
and  can  be  threatened  by  a  diversion. 

e.  Discontented  subjects  of  the  same. 

d.  A  rich  province  which  can  supply  a 
considerable  quantity  of  munitions  of 
war. 

If  only  these  diversions  are  undertaken, 
which,  when  tested  by  these  different  con- 
siderations, promise  results,  it  will  be 
foimd  that  an  opportunity  of  making  a 
diversion  does  not  offer  frequently. 

But  now  comes  another  important 
point.  Every  diversion  brings  war  into 
a  district  into  which  the  war  would  not 
otherwise   have    penetrated :     for    that 
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reason  it  will  always  be  the  means,  more 
or  less,  of  calling  forth  military  forces 
which  would  otherwise  have  continued 
in  abeyance,  this  will  be  done  in  a  way 
which  will  be  very  sensibly  felt  if  the 
enemy  has  any  organised  militia,  and 
means  of  arming  the  nation  at  large. 
It  is  quite  in  the  natural  order  of  things, 
and  amply  shown  by  experience,  that  if 
a  district  is  suddenly  threatened  by  an 
enemy's  force,  and  nothing  has  been  pre- 
pared beforehand  for  its  defence,  all  the 
most  efficient  official  functionaries  imme- 
diately lay  hold  of  and  set  in  motion 
every  extraordinary  means  that  can  be 
imagined,  in  order  to  ward  off  the  im- 
pending danger.  Thus,  new  powers  of 
resistance  spring  up,  such  as  are  next  to 
a  people's  war,  and  may  easily  excite  one. 

This  is  a  point  which  shoidd  be  kept 
well  in  view  in  eveiy  diversion,  in  order 
that  we  may  not  dig  our  own  graves. 

The  expeditions  to  North  Holland  in 
1 799,  and  to  Walcheren  in  1 809,  regarded 
as  diversions,  are  only  to  be  justified  in 
so  far  that  there  was  no  other  way  of 
employing  the  English  troops  ;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  sum  total  of  the 
means  of  resistance  of  the  French  was 
thereby  increased,  and  every  landing  in 
France,  would  have  just  the  same  effect. 
To  threaten  the  French  coast  certainly 
offers  great  advantages,  because  by  that 
means  an  important  body  of  troops  be- 
comes neutraUsed  in  watching  the  cotust, 
but  a  landing  with  a  large  force  can  never 
be  justifiable  unless  we  can  count  on  the 
assistance  of  a  province  in  opposition  to 
the  Government. 

The  less  a  great  decision  is  looked  for- 
ward to  in  war  the  more  will  diversions 
be  cdlowable,  but  so  much  the  smaller 
will  also  certainly  be  the  gain  to  be  de- 
rived from  them.  They  are  only  a  means 
of  bringing  the  stagnant  masses  into 
motion. 

Execution. 
1.  A  diversion   may  include  in  itself 
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a  real  attack,  then  the  execution  has  no 
special  character  in  itself  except  boldness 
and  expedition. 

2.  It  may  also  have  as  an  object  to 
appear  more  than  it  really  is,  being,  in 
fact,  a  demonstration  as  well.  The  special 
means  to  be  employed  in  such  a  case  can 
only  suggest  themselves  to  a  subtil  mind 
well  versed  in  men  and  in  the  existing 


state  of  circumstances.  It  follows  from 
the  nature  of  the  thing  that  there  must 
be  a  great  fractioning  of  forces  on  such 
occasions. 

3.  If  the  forces  employed  are  not  quite 
inconsiderable,  and  the  retreat  is  re- 
stricted to  certain  x>oint8,  then  a  reserve 
on  which  the  whole  may  rally  is  an  es- 
sential condition. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 


INVASION. 


Almost  all  that  we  have  to  say  on  this 
subject  consists  in  an  explanation  of  the 
term.  We  find  the  expression  very 
frequently  used  by  modern  authors  and 
also  that  they  pretend  to  denote  by  it 
something  particular. — Guerre  d* invasion 
occurs  perpetually  in  French  authors. 
They  use  it  as  a  term  for  every  attack 
which  enters  deep  into  the  enemy's  coun- 
try, and  perhaps  sometimes  mean  to  apply 
it  as  the  antithesis  to  methodical  attack, 
that  is,  one  which  only  nibbles  at  the 
frontier.  But  this  is  a  very  imphiloso- 
phical  confusion  of  language.  Whether 
an  attack  is  to  be  confined  to  the  frontier 


or  to  be  carried  into  the  heart  of  the 
country,  whether  it  shall  make  the 
seizure  of  the  enemy's  strong  places  the 
chief  object,  or  seek  out  the  core  of 
the  enemy's  power,  and  pursue  it  un- 
remittingly, is  the  result  of  circum- 
stances, and  not  dependent  on  a  sys- 
tem. In  some  cases,  to  push  forward 
may  be  more  methodical,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  prudent  than  to  tarry 
on  the  frontier,  but  in  most  cases  it  is 
nothing  else  than  just  the  fortunate 
result  of  a  vigorous  attack,  and  coDse- 
quently  does  not  difiEer  from  it  in  any 
respect. 


ON  THE  CULMINATING  POINT   OF  VICTORY.* 


The  conqueror  in  a  war  is  not  always 
in  a  condition  to  subdue  his  adversary 
completely.  Often,  in  fact,  almost  uni- 
versally, there  is  a  culminating  point  of 
victory.  Experience  shows  this  suffi- 
ciently ;  but  as  the  subject  is  one  espe- 
cially important  for  the  theory  of  war, 
and  the  pivot  of  almost  all  plans  of 
oampaignsi  while,  at  the  same  time,  on 


its  surface  some  apparent  contradictions 
glitter,  as  in  ever-changing  colours,  we 
therefore  wish  to  examine  it  more  doselyi 
and  look  for  its  essential  causes. 

Victory,  as  a  rule,  springs  from  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  sum  of  all  the  physical 
and  moral  powers  combined;  undoubt- 
edly it  increases  this  preponderance,  or  it 
would  not  be  sought  for  and  purchased 


•  See  Chapters  lY.  and  Y. 
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at  a  great  sacrifice.  Victory  itself  does 
tliis  unquestionably;  also  its  conse- 
quences have  the  same  effect,  but  not  to 
the  utmost  point — ^generally  only  up  to  a 
certain  point.  This  point  may  be  very  near 
at  hand,  and  is  sometimes  so  near  that  the 
whole  of  the  results  of  a  victorious  battle 
are  confined  to  an  increase  of  the  moral 
superiority.  How  this  comes  about  we 
have  now  to  examine. 

In  the  progress  of  action  in  war,  the 
combatant  force  is  incessantly  meeting 
with  elements  which  strengthen  it,  and 
others  which  weaken  it.  Hence  it  is  a 
question  of  superiority  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  As  every  diminution  of  power  on 
one  side  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  increase 
on  the  opposite,  it  foDows,  of  course,  that 
this  double  current,  this  ebb  and  flow, 
takes  place  whether  troops  are  advancing 
or  retiring. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  find  out  the 
principal  cause  of  this  alteration  in  the 
one  case  to  determine  the  other  along 
with  it. 

In  advancing,  the  most  important 
causes  of  the  increase  of  strength  which  the 
assailant  gains,  are : — 

1 .  The  loss  which  the  enemy's  army 
suffers,  because  it  is  usually  greater  than 
that  of  the  assailant. 

2.  The  loss  which  the  enemy  suffers 
in  i^ert  military  means,  such  as  maga- 
zines, depots,  bridges,  etc.,  and  which 
the  assailant  does  not  share  with  him. 

3.  That  from  the  moment  the  assailant 
enters  the  enemy's  territory,  there  is  a  loss 
of  provinces  to  the  defence,  consequently 
of  the  sources  of  new  military  forces. 

4.  That  the  advancing  army  gains  a 
portion  of  those  resources,  in  other  words, 
gains  the  advantage  of  living  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  enemy. 

5.  The  loss  of  internal  organisation 
and  of  the  regular  action  of  everything 
on  the  side  of  the  .enemy. 

6.  That  the  allies  of  the  enemy  secede 
from  him,  and  others  join  the  con- 
queror. 


7.  Lastly,  the  discouragement  of  the 
enemy  who  lets  the  arms,  in  some  mea- 
sure, drop  out  of  his  hands. 

The  causes  of  decrease  of  strength  in  an 
army  advancing,  are  : — 

1.  That  it  is  compelled  to  lay  siege  to 
the  enemy's  fortresses,  to  blockade  them 
or  observe  them  ;  or  that  the  enemy,  who 
did  the  same  before  the  victory,  in  his 
retreat  draws  in  these  corps  on  his  main 
body. 

2.  That  from  the  moment  the  assailant 
enters  the  enemy's  territory,  the  nature 
of  the  theatre  of  war  is  changed ;  it 
becomes  hostile ;  we  must  occupy  it, 
for  we  cannot  call  any  portion  our  own 
beyond  what  is  in  actual  occupation,  and 
yet  it  everywhere  presents  ditficulties  to 
the  whole  machine,  which  must  neces- 
sarily tend  to  weaken  its  effects. 

8.  That  we  are  removing  further  away 
from  our  resources,  whilst  the  enemy  is 
drawing  nearer  to  his;  this  causes  a 
delay  in  the  replacement  of  expended 
power. 

4.  That  the  danger  which  threatens 
the  state,  rouses  other  powers  to  its  pro- 
tection. 

5.  Lastly,  the  greater  efforts  of  the 
adversary,  in  consequence  of  the  increased 
danger,  on  the  other  hand,  a  relaxation 
of  effort  on  the  side  of  the  victorious 
stata 

All  these  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages can  exist  together,  meet  each 
other  in  a  certain  measure,  and  pur- 
sue their  way  in  opposite  directions, 
except  that  the  last  meet  as  real  oppo- 
sites,  cannot  pass,  therefore  mutually 
exclude  each  other.  This  alone  shows 
how  infinitely  different  may  be  the  effect 
of  a  victory  according  as  it  stuns  the 
vanquished  or  stimulates  him  to  greater 
exertions. 

• 

We  shall  now  try  to  characterise,  in  a 
few  words,  ecLch  of  these  points  singly. 

1.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  when  de- 
feated, may  be  at  the  greatest  in  the  first 
moment    of  defeat,   and  then  daily  di- 
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minish  in  amount  until  it  arrives  at  a 
point  where  the  balance  is  restored  as 
regards  our  force ;  but  it  may  go  on  in- 
creasing every  day  in  an  ascending  ratio. 
The  difference  of  situation  and  relations 
determines  this.  We  can  only  say  that, 
in  general,  with  a  good  army  the  first 
wiU  be  the  case,  with  an  indifferent  army 
the  second ;  next  to  the  spirit  of  the  army, 
the  spirit  of  the  Government  is  here  the 
most  important  thing.  It  is  of  great  conso- 
quenoe  in  war  to  distinguish  between  the 
two  cases  in  practice,  in  order  not  to  stop 
just  at  the  point  where  we  ought  to  be- 
gin in  good  earnest,  and  vice  verad, 

2.  The  loss  which  the  enemy  sustains 
in  that  part  of  the  apparatus  of  war 
which  is  inert,  may  ebb  and  flow  just  in 
the  same  manner,  and  this  will  depend  on 
the  accidental  position  and  nature  of  th& 
depots  from  which  supplies  are  drawn. 
This  subject,  however,  in  the  present 
day,  cannot  be  compared  with  the  others 
in  point  of  importance. 

3.  The  third  advantage  must  neces- 
sarily increase  as  the  army  advances; 
indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  it  does  not 
come  into  consideration  until  an  army 
has  penetrated  far  into  the  enemy's  coun- 
try; that  is  to  say,  until  fi  third  or  a 
fourth  of  the  country  has  been  left  in 
rear.  In  addition,  the  intrinsic  value 
which  a  province  has  in  connection  with 
the  war  comes  also  into  consideration. 

In  the  same  way  the  fourth  advantage 
should  increase  with  the  advance. 

But  with  respect  to  these  two  last,  it 
is  also  to  be  observed  that  their  influence 
on  the  combatant  powers  actually  en- 
gaged in  the  struggle,  is  seldom  felt  so 
immediately ;  they  only  work  slowly  and 
by  a  circuitous  course;  therefore  we 
should  not  bend  the  bow  too  much  on 
their  account,  that  is  to  say,  not  place 
ourselves  in  any  dangerous  position. 

The  fifth  advantage,  again,  only  comes 
into  consideration  if  we  have  made  a 
considerable  advance,  and  if  by  the  form 
of  the  enemy's  country  some  provinces 


can  be  detached  from  the  principal  mass, 
as  these,  like  limbs  compressed  by  liga- 
tures, usually  soon  die  off. 

As  to  six  and  seven,  it  is  at  least  pro- 
bable that  they  increase  with  the  ad- 
vance ;  furthermore,  we  shall  return  to 
them  hereafter.  Let  us  now  pass  on  to 
the  causes  of  weakness. 

1.  The  besieging,  blockade,  and  in- 
vestment of  fortresses,  generally  increase 
as  the  army  advances.  This  weaken- 
ing influence  alone  acts  so  powerfully 
on  the  eondition  of  the  combatant  force^  that 
it  may  soon  outweigh  all  the  advantages 
gained.  No  doubt,  in  modem  times,  a 
system  has  been  introduced  of  blockading 
places  with  a  small  number  of  troops,  or 
of  watching  them  with  a  still  smaller 
number ;  and  also  the  enemy  must  keep 
garrisons  in  them.  Nevertheless,  they  re- 
main a  g^at  element  of  security.  The 
g^arrlsons  consist  very  often  in  half  of 
people,  who  have  taken  no  part  in  the 
war  previously.  Before  those  places 
which  are  situated  near  the  line  of  com- 
munication, it  is  necessary  for  the  assail- 
ant to  leave  a  force  at  least  double  the 
strength  of  the  garrison ;  and  if  it  is  desi- 
rable to  lay  formal  siege  to,  or  to  starve 
out,  one  single  considerable  plaoe,  a  small 
army  is  required  for  the  purpose. 

2.  The  second  cause,  the  taking  up  a 
theatre  of  war  in  the  enemy's  country, 
increases  necessarily  with  the  advance, 
and  if  it  does  not  further  weaken  the 
condition  of  the  combatant  force  at  the 
moment,  it  does  so  at  all  events  in  the 
long  run. 

We  can  only  regard  as  our  theatre  of 
war,  so  much  of  the  enemy^s  country  as 
we  actually  possess ;  that  is  to  say,  where 
we  either  have  small  corps  in  the  field, 
or  where  we  have  left  here  and  there 
strong  garris(ms  in  largo  towns,  or  sta- 
tions along  the  roads,  etc ;  now,  how- 
ever small  the  garrisons  may  be  which 
are  detached,  still  they  weaken  the  com- 
batant force  considerably.  But  this  is 
the  smallest  evil. 
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Every  army  has  strategic  flanks,  that 
is,  the  country  which  borders  both  sides 
of  its  lines  of  communications ;  the 
'weakness  of  these  parts  is  not  sensibly 
felt  as  long  as  the  enemy  is  similarly 
situated  with  respect  to  his.  But  that 
can  only  be  the  case  as  long  as  we  are  in 
our  own  country ;  as  soon  as  we  get  into 
the  enemy's  country,  the  weakness  of 
these  parts  is  felt  very  much,  because  the 
smallest  enterprise  promises  some  result 
when  directed  against  a  long  line  only 
feebly,  or  not  all,  covered;  and  these 
attacks  may  be  made  from  any  quarter 
in  an  enemy's  country. 

The  fiirUier  we  advance,  the  longer 
these  flanks  become,  and  the  danger 
arising  from  them  is  enhanced  in  an 
increased  ratio,  for  not  only  are  they 
difficult  to  cover,  but  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise is  also  flrst  roused  in  the  enemy, 
chiefly  by  long  insecure  lines  of  com- 
munication, and  the  consequences  which 
their  loss  may  entail  in  case  of  a  retreat 
are  matter  of  grave  consideration. 

All  this  contributes  to  place  a  fresh 
load  on  an  advancing  army  at  every  step 
of  its  progress ;  so  that  if  it  has  not  com- 
menced with  a  more  than  ordinary  supe- 
riority, it  will  feel  itself  always  more  and 
more  cramped  in  its  plans,  gradually 
weakened  in  its  impulsive  force,  and  at 
last  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  and  anxiety 
as  to  its  situation. 

3.  The  third  cause,  the  distance  from 
the  source  from  which  the  incessantly 
diminishing  combatant  force  is  to  be  just 
as  incess€mtly  filled  up,  increases  with 
the  advance.  A  conquering  army  is  like 
the  light  of  a  lamp  in  this  respect ;  the 
more  the  oil  which  feeds  it  sinks  in  the 
reservoir  and  recedes  from  the  focus  of 
light,  the  smaller  the  light  becomes,  until 
at  length  it  is  quite  extinguished. 

The  richness  of  the  conquered  pro- 
vinces may  certainly  diminish  this  evil 
very  much,  but  can  never  entirely  re- 
move it,  because  there  are  always  a  num- 
ber of  things  which  can  only  be  supplied 


to  the  army  from  its  own  country, — men 
in  particular ;  because  the  subsidies  fur- 
nished by  the  enemy's  country  are,  in 
most  cases,  neither  so  promptly  nor  so 
surely  forthcoming  as  in  our  own  coun« 
try ;  because  the  means  of  meeting  any 
unexpected  requirement  cannot  be  so 
quickly  procured ;  because  misunderstand- 
ings and  mistakes  of  all  kinds  cannot  so 
soon  be  discovered  and  remedied. 

If  a  prince  does  not  lead  his  army  in 
person,  as  became  the  custom  in  the  last 
wars,  if  he  is  not  anywhere  near  it,  then 
another  and  very  great  inconvenience 
arises  in  the  loss  of  time  occasioned  by 
communications  backwards  and  for- 
wards; for  the  fullest  powers  conferred 
on  a  commander  of  an  army,  are  never 
sufficient  to  meet  every  case  in  the  wide 
expanse  of  his  activity. 

4.  The  change  in  political  alliances. 
If  these  changes,  produced  by  a  victory, 
should  be  such  as  are  disadvantageous  to 
the  conqueror,  they  will  probably  be  so 
in  a  direct  relation  to  his  progress,  just 
as  is  the  case  if  they  are  of  an  advan- 
tageous nature.  This  all  depends  on  the 
existing  political  alliances,  interests, 
customs,  and  tendencies,  on  princes,  min- 
isters, etc.  In  general,  we  can  only  say 
that  when  a  great  state  which  has  smaller 
allies  is  conquered,  these  usually  secede 
very  soon  from  their  alliance,  so  that  the 
victor,  in  this  respect,  with  every  blow 
becomes  stronger ;  but  if  the  conquered 
state  is  small,  protectors  much  sooner 
present  themselves  when  his  very  exist- 
ence is  threatened,  and  others,  who  have 
helped  to  place  him  in  his  present  em- 
barrassment, will  turn  round  to  prevent 
his  complete  downfall. 

5.  The  increased  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy  which  is  called  forth. 
Sometimes  the  enemy  drops  his  weapon 
out  of  his  hands  from  terror  and  stupe- 
faction ;  sometimes  an  enthusiastic  pa- 
roxysm seizes  him,  every  one  runs  to 
arms,  and  the  resistance  is  much  strong- 
er after    the  flrst  defeat  than  it  was 
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before.  The  character  of  the  people  and 
of  the  GK>vemnienty  the  nature  of  the 
country  and  its  political  alliances,  are 
here  the  data  from  which  the  probable 
effect  must  be  conjectured. 

What  countless  differences  these  two 
last  points  alone  make  in  the  plans 
which  may  and  should  be  made  in  war 
in  one  case  and  another  ?  Whilst  one, 
through  an  excess  of  caution,  and  what 
is  called  methodical  proceedings,  fritters 
away  his  good  fortune,  another,  from  a 
want  of  rational  reflection,  tumbles  into 
destruction. 

In  addition,  we  must  here  call  to  mind 
the  supineness,  which  not  unfrequently 
comes  over  the  victorious  side,  when  dan- 
ger is  removed;  whilst,  on  the  contrary, 
renewed  efforts  are  then  required  in 
order  to  follow  up  the  success.  If  we  cast 
a  general  glance  over  these  different  and 
antagonistic  principles,  the  deduction, 
doubtless  is,  that  the  profitable  use  of 
the  onward  march  in  a  war  of  aggres- 
sion, in  the  generality  of  cases,  diminishes 
the  preponderance  with  which  the  assail- 
ant set  out,  or  which  has  been  gained  by 
victory. 

Here  the  question  must  naturally 
strike  us  ;  if  this  be  so,  what  is  it  which 
impels  the  conqueror  to  follow  up  the 
career  of  victory  to  continue  the  offen- 
sive? And  can  this  really  be  called 
making  further  use  of  the  victory? 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  stop  where 
as  yet  there  is  hardly  any  diminution  of 
the  preponderance  gained  ? 

To  this  we  must  naturally  answer :  the 
preponderance  of  combatant  forces  is 
only  the  means,  not  the  end.  The  end 
or  object  is  to  subdue  the  enemy,  or  at 
least  to  take  from  him  part  of  his  terri- 
tory, in  order  thus  to  put  ourselves  in  a 
condition  to  realize  the  value  of  the 
advantages  we  have  gained  when  we 
conclude  a  peace.  Even  if  our  aim  is 
to  conquer  the  enemy  completely,  we 
must  be  content  that,  perhaps,  g^^tj  step 
we  advance,  reduces  our  preponderance, 


but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  from 
this  that  it  will  be  nil  before  the  fall  of 
the  enemy :  the  faU  of  the  enemy  may 
take  place  before  that,  and  if  it  is  to  be 
obtained  by  the  last  minimum  of  pre- 
ponderance, it  would  be  an  error  not  to 
expend  it  for  that  purpose. 

The  preponderance  which  we  have  or 
acquire  in  war  is,  therefore,  the  means, 
not  the  end,  and  it  must  be  staked  to 
gain  the  latter.  But  it  is  necessary  to 
know  how  far  it  will  reach,  in  order  not 
to  go  beyond  that  point,  and  instead  of 
fresh  advantages,  to  reap  disaster. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  introduce  special 
examples  from  experience  in  order  to 
prove  that  this  is  the  way  in  which  the 
strategic  preponderance  exhausts  itself 
in  the  strategic  attack ;  it  is  rather  the 
multitude  of  instances  which  has  forced 
us  to  investigate  the  causes  of  it.  It  is 
only  since  the  appearance  of  Buona- 
parte that  we  have  known  campaigns 
between  civilized  nations,  in  which  the 
preponderance  has  led,  without  inter- 
ruption, to  the  fall  of  the  enemy ;  before 
his  time,  every  campaign  ended  with  the 
victorious  army  seeking  to  win  a  point 
where  it  could  simply  maintain  itself  in 
a  state  of  equilibrium.  At  this  point, 
the  movement  of  victory  stopped,  even 
if  a  retreat  did  not  become  necessarj. 
Now,  this  culminating  point  of  victory 
will  also  appear  in  the  future,  in  all  wars 
in  which  the  overthrow  of  the  enemy  is 
not  the  military  object  of  the  war;  and 
the  generality  of  wars  will  still  be  of  this 
kind.  The  natural  aim  of  all  single 
plans  of  campaigns  is  the  point  at 
which  the  offensive  changes  into  the 
defensive. 

But  now,  to  overstep  this  point,  is 
more  than  simply  a  useUas  expenditare 
of  power,  yielding  no  further  result,  it 
is  a  destrwtive  step  which  causes  re- 
action; and  this  re-action  is,  according 
to  all  general  experience,  productive  of 
most  disproportionate  effects.  This  last 
fact    is    BO    common,   and    appears  so 
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satural  and  easy  to  understand  that  we 
need  not  enter  circumstantially  into  the 
causes.  Want  of  organization  in  the 
conquered  land,  and  the  very  opposite 
effect  which  a  serious  loss  instead  of  the 
looked-for  fresh  victory  makes  on  the 
feelings,  are  the  chief  causes  in  every 
case.  The  moral  forces,  courage  on  the 
one  side  rising  often  to  audacittfy  and 
extreme  depression  on  the  other,  now 
begin  generally  their  active  play.  The 
losses  on  the  retreat  are  increased  there- 
by, and  the  hitherto  successful  party  now 
generally  thanks  providence  if  he  can 
escape  with  only  the  surrender  of  all  his 
gains,  without  losing  some  of  his  own 
territory. 

We  must  now  clear  up  an  apparent 
contradiction. 

It  may  be  generally  supposed  that  as 
long  as  progress  in  the  attack  continues, 
there  must  still  be  a  preponderance ;  and, 
that  as  the  defensive,  which  will  commence 
at  the  end  of  the  victorious  career,  is  a 
stronger  form  of  war  than  the  offensive, 
therefore,  there  is  so  much  the  less  danger 
of  becoming  unexpectedly  the  weaker 
party.  But  yet  there  is,  and  keeping 
history  in  view,  we  must  admit  that  the 
greatest  danger  of  a  reverse  is  often  just 
at  the  moment  when  the  offensive  ceases 
and  passes  into  the  defensive.  We  shall 
try  to  find  the  cause  of  this. 

The  superiority  which  we  have  attri- 
buted to  the  defensive  form  of  war 
consists : — 

1.  In  the  use  of  g^oimd. 

2.  In  the  possession  of  a  prepared 
theatre  of  war. 

3.  In  the  support  of  the  people. 

4.  In  the  advantage  of  the  state  of 
expectancy. 

It  must  be  evident  that  these  principles 
cannot  always  be  forthcoming  and  active 
in  a  like  degree ;  that,  consequently,  one 
defence  is  not  always  like  another;  and 
therefore,  also,  that  the  defence  will  not 
always  have  this  same  superiority  over 
the  offensive.     This  must  be  particularly 


the  case  in  a  defensive,  which  commences 
after  the  exhaustion  of  em  offensive,  and 
has  its  theatre  of  war  usually  situated  at 
the  apex  of  an  offensive  triangle  thrust 
far  forward  into  the  country.  Of  the 
four  principles  above  named,  this  defen- 
sive only  enjoys  the  first — the  use  of  the 
ground — undiminished,  the  second  gene- 
rally vanishes  altogether,  the  third  be- 
comes negative,  and  the  fourth  is  very 
much  reduced.  A  few  more  words, 
only  by  way  of  explanation,  respecting 
the  last. 

If  the  imagined  equilibrium,  under  the 
influence  of  which  whole  campaigns  have 
often  passed  without  any  results,  because 
the  side  which  should  assume  the  initiative 
is  wanting  in  the  necessary  resolution, 
— and  just  therein  lies,  as  we  conceive, 
the  advantage  of  the  state  of  expectancy 
— if  this  equilibrium  is  disturbed  by  an 
offensive  act,  the  enemy's  interests 
damaged,  and  his  will  stirred  up  to 
action,  then  the  probability  of  his  re- 
maining in  a  state  of  indolent  irresolution 
is  much  diminished.  A  defence,  which 
is  organised  on  conquered  territory,  has 
a  much  more  irritating  character  than 
one  upon  our  own  soil;  the  offensive 
principle  is  engrafted  on  it  in  a  certain 
measure,  and  its  nature  is  thereby  weak- 
ened. The  quiet  which  Daun  allowed 
Frederick  II.  in  Silesia  and  Saxony, 
he  would  never  have  granted  him  in 
Bohemia. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  defensive, 
which  is  interwoven  or  mixed  up  with 
an  offensive  undertaking,  is  weakened 
in  all  its  chief  principles;  and,  there- 
fore, will  no  longer  have  the  pre- 
ponderance which  belongs  to  it  origin- 
ally. 

As  no  defensive  campaign  is  composed 
of  purely  defensive  elements,  so  likewise 
no  offensive  campaign  is  made  up  entirely 
of  offensive  elements;  because,  besides 
the  short  intervals  in  every  campaign,  in 
which  both  armies  are  on  the  defensive, 
every  attack  which  does  not  lead  to  a 
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peace,  must  necesBarilj  end  in  a  de- 
fensive. 

In  this  manner  it  is  the  defensive  itself 
which  contributes  to  the  weakening  of 
the  offensive.  This  is  so  far  from  being 
an  idle  subtlety,  that  on  the  contrary,  we 
consider  it  a  chief  disadvantage  of  the 
attack  that  we  are  afterwards  reduced 
through  it  to  a  very  disadvantageous 
defensive. 

And  this  explains  how  the  difference 
which  originally  exists  between  the 
strength  of  the  offensive  and  defensive 
forms  in  war  is  gradually  reduced.  We 
shall  now  show  how  it  may  completely 
disappear,  and  the  advantage  for  a  short 
time  may  change  into  the  reverse. 

If  we  may  be  allowed  to  make  use  of 
an  idea  from  nature,  we  shall  be  able 
sooner  to  explain  ourselves.  It  is  the 
time  which  every  force  in  the  material 
world  requires  to  show  its  effect.  A 
power,  which  if  applied  slowly  by  de- 
grees, would  be  sufficient  to  check  a  body 
in  motion,  will  be  overcome  by  it  if  time 
fails.  This  law  of  the  material  world  is 
a  striking  illustration  of  many  of  the 
phenomena  in  our  inner  lifa  If  we  are 
once  roused  to  a  certain  train  of  thought, 
it  is  not  every  motive  sufficient  in  itself 
which  can  change  or  stop  that  current  of 
thought.  Time,  tranquillity  and  durable 
impressions  on  our  senses  are  required. 
So  it  is  also  in  war.  When  once  the 
mind  has  taken  a  decided  direction  to- 
wards an  object,  or  turned  back  towards 
a  harbour  of  refuge,  it  may  easily  hap- 
pen that  the  motives  which  in  the  one 
case  naturally  serve  to  restrain,  and  those 
which  in  the  other  as  naturally  excite  to 
enterprise,  are  not  felt  at  once  in  their  fuU 
force;  and  as  the  progress  of  action  in  the 
mean  time  continues,  one  is  carried  along 
by  the  stream  of  movement  beyond  the 
line  of  equilibrium,  beyond  the  cul- 
minating point,  without  being  aware 
of  it.  Indeed,  it  may  even  happen  that, 
in  spite  of  the  exhaustion  of  force,  the 
assailant,  supported  by  the  moral  forces 


which  specially  lie  in  the  offteisi¥e,  tfre 
a  horse  drawing  a  load  uphill,  ^da 
it  less  difficult  to  advance  tkan  to  stop. 
By  this,  we  believe,  we  have  Bow  afaowDf 
without  contradiction  in  itaelf,  how  the 
assailant  may  pass  that  point,  where,  if 
he  had  stopped  at  the  right  moment, 
he  might  still,  through  the  defensive, 
have  had  a  result,  that  ia  equilibrium. 
Bightly  to  determine  this  point  is, 
therefore,  important  in  framing  a  plan 
of  a  campaign,  as  well  for  the  offen* 
sive,  that  he  may  not  undertake  what  is 
beyond  his  powers  (to  a  certain  extent 
contract  debts),  as  for  the  defensive, 
that  he  may  perceive  and  profit  by 
this  error  if  conmiitted  by  the  assail- 
ant 

If  now  we  lopk  back  at  all  the  points 
which  the  commander  should  bear  in 
mind  in  making  his  determination,  and 
remember  that  he  can  only  estimate  the 
tendency  and  value  of  the  most  import- 
ant  of  them  through  the  consideration 
of  many  other  near  and  distant  relations, 
that  he  must  to  a  certain  extent  gueu  at 
them — ^guess  whether  the  enemjr's  army, 
after  the  first  blow,  will  show  a  stronger 
core  and  increasing  solidity,  or  like  a 
Bologna  phial,  will  turn  into  dust  as 
soon  as  the  surface  is  injured;  guess 
the  extent  of  weakness  and  prostration 
which  the  drying  up  of  certain  sources, 
the  interruption  of  certain  communica- 
tions will  produce  on  the  military  state 
of  the  enemy ;  guess  whether  the  enemy, 
from  the  burning  pain  of  the  blow  which 
has  been  dealt  him,  will  collapse  power- 
less, or  whether,  like  a  wounded  bull,  he 
will  rise  to  a  state  of  fury  ;  lastly,  guess 
whether  other  powers  will  be  dismayed 
or  roused,  what  political  alliances  are 
likely  to  be  dissolved,  and  what  are 
likely  to  be  formed.  When  we  say  that 
he  must  hit  all  this,  and  much  more,  with 
the  tact  of  his  judgment,  as  the  rifleman 
hits  a  mark,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
such  an  act  of  the  human  mind  is  bo 
trifle.    A  thousand  wrong  roads  running 
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hece  Bid  there,  present  tliemselTes  to 
the  ludgzaant ;  and  whatever  the  number, 
tho  eoi^sioKi  and  complexity  of  objects 
leavea  undone,  is  completed  by  the  sense 
of  danger  and  responsibility. 

I3lus  it  happens  that  the  majority  of 
generals  prefer  to  fall  short  of  the  mark 


rather  than  to  approach  too  close ;  and 
thus  it  happens  that  a  fine  courage  and 
g^eat  spirit  of  enterprise  often  go  beyond 
the  point,  and  therefore  also  fkil  to  hit 
the  mark.  Only  he  that  does  great 
things  with  small  means  has  made  a  sue- 
cessAil  hit. 
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CHAPTER  L 


INTRODUCTION. 


In  the  chapter  on  the  essence  and  object 
of  war,  we  sketched,  in  a  certain  measure, 
its  general  conception,  and  pointed  out  its 
relations  to  surrounding  circumstances, 
in  order  to  commence  with  a  sound  fun- 
damental idea.  We  there  cast  a  glance 
at  the  manifold  difficulties  which  the  mind 
encounters  in  the  consideration  of  this 
subject,  whilst  we  postponed  the  closer 
examination  of  them,  and  stopped  at  the 
conclusion,  that  the  overthrow  of  the 
enemy,  consequently  the  destruction  of 
his  combatant  force,  is  the  chief  object  of 
the  whole  of  the  action  of  war  This 
put  us  in  a  position  to  show  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapter,  that  the  means  which  the 
act  of  WGUT  employs  is  the  combat  alone. 
In  this  manner,  we  think,  we  have  ob- 
tained at  the  outset  a  correct  point  of 
view. 

Having  now  gone  through  singly  all 
the  principal  relations  and  forms  which 
appear  in  military  action,  but  are  extra- 
neous to,  or  outside  of,  the  combat,  in 
order  that  we  might  fix  more  distinctly 
their  value,  partly  through  the  nature  of 
the  thing,  partly  from  the  lessons  of  ex- 
perience which  military  history  affords, 
purify  them  from,  and  root  out,  those 
vague  ambiguous  ideas  which  are  gene- 
rally mixed  up  with  them,  and  also  to  put 


prominently  forward  the  real  object  of  the 
act  of  war,  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's 
combatant  force  as  the  primary  object 
universally  belonging  to  it ;  we  now  re- 
turn to  War  as  a  whole,  as  we  propose 
to  speak  of  the  Plan  of  War,  and  of  cam- 
paigns ;  and  that  obliges  us  to  revert  to 
the  ideas  in  our  first  book. 

In  these  chapters,  which  are  to  deal 
with  the  whole  question,  is  contained 
stratf^gy,  properly  speaking,  in  its  most 
comprehensive  and  important  features. 
We  enter  this  innermost  part  of.  its  do- 
main, where  all  other  threads  meet,  not 
without  a  degree  of  diffidence,  which,  in- 
deed, is  amply  justified. 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  we  see  how  ex- 
tremely simple  the  operations  of  war 
appear;  if  we  hear  and  read  how  the 
greatest  generals  speak  of  it,  just  in  the 
plainest  and  briefest  manner,  how  the 
government  and  management  of  this 
ponderous  machine,  with  its  hundred 
thousand  limbs,  is  made  no  more  of  in 
their  lips  than  if  they  were  only  speak- 
ing of  their  own  persons,  so  that  the 
whole  tremendous  act  of  war  is  indivi- 
dualised into  a  kind  of  duel ;  if  wo  find 
the  motives  also  of  their  action  brought 
into  connection  sometimes  with  a  few 
simple  ideas,  sometimes  with  some  ex- 
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citement  of  feeling ;  if  we  see  the  easy, 
sure,  we  might  almost  say  light  meuiner, 
in  which  they  treat  the  subject — and  now 
8ee»  on  the  other  hand,  the  immense 
number  of  circumstances  which  present 
themselves  for  the  consideration  of  the 
mind;  the  long,  often  indefinite,  distances 
to  which  the  threads  of  the  subject  run 
out,  and  the  number  of  combinations 
which  lie  before  us ;  if  we  reflect  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  theory  to  embrace  all  this 
systematically,  that  is  with  clearness  and 
fullness,  and  always  to  refer  the  action  to 
the  necessity  of  a  sufficient  cause,  then 
comes  upon  ub  an  overpowering  dread 
of  being  dragged  down  to  a  pedantic 
dogmatism,  to  crawl  about  in  the  lower 
regions  of  heavy  abstruse  conceptions, 
where  we  shall  never  meet  any  great 
captain,  with  his  natural  coup  d'oeil.  If 
the  result  of  an  attempt  at  theory  is  to 
be  of  this  kind,  it  would  have  been  as 
well,  or  rather,  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter, not  to  have  made  the  attempt ;  it 
coiild  only  bring  down  on  theory  the  con- 
tempt of  genius,  and  the  attempt  itself 
woTiId  soon  be  forgotten.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  this  facile  coup  d'ceil  of  the 
general,  this  simple  art  of  forming  no- 
tions, this  personification  of  the  whole 
action  of  war,  is  so  entirely  and  com- 
pletely the  soul  of  the  right  method  of 
conducting  war,  that  in  no  other  but  this 
broad  way  is  it  possible  to  conceive  that 
freedom  of  the  mind  which  is  indispens- 
able if  it  is  to  dominate  events,  not  to  be 
overpowered  by  them. 


With  some  fear  we  proceed  again ;  we 
can  only  do  so  by  pursuing  the  way 
which  we  have  prescribed  for  ourselves 
from  the  first.  Theory  ought  to  throw  a 
clear  light  on  the  mass  of  objects,  that 
the  mind  may  the  easier  find  its  bearings; 
theory  ought  to  pull  up  the  weeds  which 
error  has  sown  broadcast ;  it  should  show 
the  relations  of  things  to  each  other, 
separate  the  important  from  the  trifling. 
Where  ideas  resolve  themselves  spon- 
taneously into  such  a  core  of  Truth  as  is 
called  Principle,  when  they  of  themselves 
keep  such  a  line  as  forms  a  rule,  Theory 
should  indicate  the  same. 

Whatever  the  mind  seizes,  the  rays  of 
light  which  are  awakened  in  it  by  this 
exploration  amongst  the  fundamental 
notions  of  things,  that  is  ths  aasintance 
which  Theory  affords  the  mind.  Theory 
can  give  no  formulas  with  which  to  solve 
problems;  it  cannot  confine  the  mind's 
course  to  the  narrow  line  of  necessity  by 
Principles  set  up  on  both  sides.  It  lets 
the  mind  take  a  look  at  the  mass  of 
objects  and  their  relations,  and  then 
allows  it  to  go  free  to  the  higher  regions 
of  action,  there  to  act  according  to  the 
measure  of  its  natural  forces,  with  the 
energy  of  the  whole  of  those  forces  com- 
bined, and  to  grasp  the  True  and  the 
Rights  as  one  single  clear  idea,  which 
shooting  forth  from  imder  the  united 
pressure  of  all  these  forces,  would  seem 
to  be  rather  a  product  of  feeling  than  of 
reflection. 


CHAPTER  11. 


ABSOLUTE  AND  REAL  WAR. 


The  Plan  of  the  War  comprehends  the 
whole  Military  Act ;  through  it  that 
Act  becomes  a  whole,  which  must  have 


one  final  determinate  object,  in  which  all 
particular  objects  must  become  absorbed. 
Mo  war  is  commencedi  or^  at  least,  no  war 
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Bhould  be  commenced,  if  people  acted 
wisely,  without  saying  to  themselves, 
What  is  to  be  attained  by  and  in 
the  same;  the  first  is  the  final  object; 
the  other  is  the  intermediate  aim.  By 
this  chief  consideration  the  whole  course 
of  the  war  is  prescribed,  the  extent  of 
the  means  and  the  measure  of  energy 
are  determined ;  its  influence  manifests 
itself  down  to  the  smallest  organ  of 
action. 

We  said,  in  the  first  chapter,  that  the 
overthrow  of  the  enemy  is  the  natural 
end  of  the  act  of  War ;  and  that  if  we 
would  keep  within  the  strictly  philoso- 
phical limits  of  the  idea,  there  can  be  no 
other  in  reality. 

As  this  idea  must  apply  to  both  the 
belligerent  parties,  it  must  follow,  that 
there  can  be  no  suspension  in  the  Military 
Act,  and  peace  cannot  take  place  until 
one  or  other  of  the  parties  concerned  is 
overthrown. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  suspension  of 
the  Belligerent  Act,  we  have  shown 
how  the  simple  principle  of  hostility  ap-  • 
plied  to  its  embodiment,  man,  and  all 
circumstances  out  of  which  it  makes  a 
war,  is  subject  to  checks  and  modifica- 
tions from  causes  which  are  inherent  in 
the  apparatus  of  war. 

But  this  modification  is  not  nearly 
sufficient  to  carry  us  from  the  original 
conception  of  War  to  the  concrete  form 
in  which  it  almost  everywhere  appears. 
Most  wars  appear  only  as  an  angry 
feeling  on  bodi  sides,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  which,  each  side  takes  up  arms 
to  protect  himself,  and  to  put  his  ad- 
versary in  fear,  and — when  opportimity 
offers,  to  strike  a  blow.  They  are,  there- 
fore, not  like  mutually  destructive  ele- 
ments brought  into  collision,  but  like 
tensions  of  two  elements  still  apart  which 
discharge  themselves  in  small  paurtial 
shocks. 

But  what  is  now  th^  non-conducting 
medium  which  hinders  the  complete  dis- 
charge ?     Why  is  the  philosophical  con- 


ception not  satisfied?  That  medium 
consists  in  the  number  of  interests,  forces, 
and  circumstances  of  various  kinds,  in  the 
existence  of  the  State,  which  are  affected 
by  the  war,  and  through  the  infinite 
ramifications  of  which  the  logical  conse- 
quence cannot  be  carried  out  as  it  would 
on  the  simple  threads  of  a  few  conclu- 
sions ;  in  this  labyrinth  it  sticks  fast, 
and  man,  who  in  great  things  as  well  as 
in  small,  usually  acts  more  on  the  im- 
pulse of  ideas  and  feelings,  than  accord- 
ing to  strictly  logical  conclusions,  is 
hardly  conscious  of  his  confusion,  un- 
steadiness of  purpose,  and  inconsistency. 

But  if  the  intelligence  by  which  the 
war  is  decreed,  could  even  go  over  all 
these  things  relating  to  the  war,  without 
for  a  moment  losing  sight  of  its  aim, 
still  all  the  other  intelligences  in  the  State 
which  are  concerned  may  not  be  able  to  do 
the  same ;  thus  an  oppobition  arises,  and 
with  that  comes  the  necessity  for  a  force 
capable  of  overcoming  the  inertia  of  the 
whole  mass— a  force  which  is  seldom 
forthcoming  to  the  fuU. 

This  inconsistency  takes  place  on 
one  or  other  of  the  two  sides,  or  it  may 
be  on  both  sides,  and  becomes  the  cause 
of  the  war  being  something  quite  dif- 
ferent to  what  it  should  be,  according  to 
the  conception  of  it — a  half  and  half 
production,  a  thing  without  a  perfect 
inner  cohesion. 

This  is  how  we  find  it  almost  every- 
where, and  we  might  doubt  whether  our 
notion  of  its  absolute  character  or  nature 
was  founded  in  reality,  if  we  had  not 
seen  real  warfare  make  its  appearence  in 
this  absolute  completeness  just  in  our 
own  times.  After  a  short  introduction 
performed  by  the  French  Revolution,  the 
impetuous  Buonaparte  quickly  brought 
it  to  this  point  Under  him  it  was  carried 
on  without  slackening  for  a  moment  until 
the  enemy  was  prostrated,  and  the  coun- 
ter stroke  followed  almost  with  as  little 
remission.  Is  it  not  natural  and  neces- 
sary that  this  phenomenon  should  lead  us 
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back  to  the  original  conception  of  war 
with  all  its  rigorous  deductions  ? 

Shall  we  now  rest  satisfied  with  this 
idea,  and  judge  of  all  wars  according  to  it, 
however  much  they  may  differ  from  it, — 
deduce  from  it  all  the  requirements  of 
theory  ? 

We  must  decide  upon  this  point,  for 
we  can  say  nothing  trustworthy  on  the 
l*lan  of  War  until  we  have  made  up  our 
minds  whether  war  should  only  be  of 
this  kind,  or  whether  it  may  be  of 
another  kind. 

If  we  give  an  affirmative  to  the  first, 
then  our  Theory  will  be,  in  all  respects, 
nearer  to  the  necessary,  it  will  be  a 
clearer  and  more  settled  thing.  But 
what  should  we  say  then  of  all  wars 
since  those  of  Alexander  up  to  the  time  of 
Buonaparte,  if  we  except  some  cam- 
paigns of  the  Romans  ?  We  should  have 
to  reject  them  in  a  lump,  and  yet  we 
cannot,  perhaps,  do  so  without  being 
ashamed  of  our  presumption.  But  an 
additional  evil  is,  that  we  must  say  to 
ourselves,  that  in  the  next  ten  years 
there  may  perhaps  be  a  war  of  that  same 
kind  again,  in  spite  of  our  Theory ;  and 
that  this  Theory,  with  a  rigorous  logic, 
is  still  quite  powerless  against  the  force 
of  circumstances.  We  must,  therefore, 
decide  to  construe  war  as  it  is  to  be, 
and  not  from  pure  conception,  but  by 
allowing  room  for  everything  of  a  foreign 
nature  which  mixes  up  with  it  and 
fastens  itself  upon  it — all  the  natural 
inertia  and  friction  of  its  parts,  the  whole 
of  the  inconsistency,  the  vagueness  and 
hesitation  (or  timidity)  of  the  human 
mind :  we  shall  have  to  grasp  the  idea 
that  war,  and  the  form  which  we  give 
it,  proceeds  from  ideas,  feelings,  and 
circumstances,  which  dominate  for  the 
moment;  indeed,  if  we  would  be  per- 
fectly candid  we  must  admit  "that  this 
has  even  been  the  case  where  it  has 
taken  its  absolute  character,  ,4hat  is, 
under  Buonaparte. 

If  we  must  do  so,  if  we  must  grant 
that  war  originates  and  takes  its  form 


not  from  a  final  adjustment  of  the  innu- 
merable relations  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected, but  from  some  amongst  them 
which  happen  to  predominate;  then  it 
follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  it 
rests  upon  a  play  of  possibilities,  pro- 
babilities, good  fortune  and  bad,  in 
which  rigorous  logical  deduction  often 
gets  lost,  and  in  which  it  is  in  general  a 
useless,  inconvenient  instrument  for  the 
head ;  then  it  also  follows  that  war  may 
be  a  thing  which  is  sometimes  war  in  a 
greater,  sometimes  in  a  lesser  degree. 

All  this,  theory  must  admit,  but  it  is  its 
duty  to  give  the  ioremost  place  to  the  abso- 
lute form  of  war,  and  to  use  that  form  as  a 
general  point  of  direction,  that  whoever 
wishes  to  learn  something  from  theory, 
may  accustom  himself  never  to  lose  sight 
of  it,  to  regard  it  as  the  natural  measure 
of  all  his  hopes  and  fears,  in  order  to 
approach  it  whtre  he  can^  or  urhers  he  must. 

That  a  leading  idea,  which  lies  at  the 
root  of  our  thoughts  and  actions,  gives 
them  a  certain  tone  and  character,  even 
when  the  immediately  determining 
grounds  come  from  totally  different  re- 
gions, is  just  as  certain  as  that  the 
painter  can  give  this  or  that  tone  to  his 
picture  by  the  colours  with  which  he 
lays  on  his  ground. 

Theory  is  indebted  to  the  last  wars  for 
being  able  to  do  this  effectually  now. 
Without  these  warning  examples  of  the 
destructive  force  of  the  element  set  free, 
she  might  have  talked  herself  hoarse  to 
no  purpose ;  no  one  would  have  believed 
possible  what  all  have  now  lived  to  see 
realised. 

Would  Prussia  have  ventured  to  pene- 
trate into  France  in  the  year  1798  with 
70,000  men,  if  she  had  foreseen  that  the 
reaction  in  case  of  failure  would  be  so 
strong  as  to  overthrow  the  old  balance  of 
power  in  Europe  ? 

Would  Prussia,  in  1806,  have  made 
war  with  100,000  against  France,  if  she 
had  supposed  that  the  first  pistol  shot 
would  be  a  spark  in  the  heart  of  ther 
mine,  which  would  blow  it  into  the  air  ? 
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^  —INTERDEPENDENCE  OF  THE  PARTS  IN  WAR. 


AocoRDiNa  as  we  have  in  view  the  abso- 
lute form  of  war,  or  one  of  the  real  forms 
deviating  more  or  less  from  it,  so  like- 
wise different  notions  of  its  result  will 
arise. 

In  the  absolute  form,  where  everything 
is  the  effect  of  its  natural  and  necessary 
cause,  one  thing  follows  another  in  rapid 
succession ;  there  is,  if  we  may  use  the 
expression,  no  neutral  space ;  there  is— on 
account  of  the  manifold  reactionary  effects 
which  war  contains  in  itself,*  on  account 
of  the  connection  in  which,  strictly  speak- 
ing, the  whole  series  of  combat8,f  fol- 
low one  after  another,  on  account  of 
the  culminating  point  which  every  victory 
has,  beyond  which  losses  and  defeats 
commence  {  —  on  account  of  all  these 
natural  relations  of  war  there  is,  I  say, 
only  one  result,  to  wit,  the  final  result. 
Until  it  takes  place  nothing  is  decided, 
nothing  won,  nothing  lost.  Here  we  may 
say  indeed:  the  end  crowns  the  work, 
la  this  view,  therefore,  war  is  an  indi- 
visible whole,  the  parts  of  which  (the 
subordinate  results)  have  no  value  except 
in  their  relation  to  this  whole.  The 
conquest  of  Moscow,  and  of  half  Hussia 
in  1812,  was  of  no  value  to  Buonaparte 
unless  it  obtained  for  him  the  peace  which 
he  desired.  But  it  was  only  a  part  of  his 
Flan  of  campaign  ;  to  complete  that  Flan, 
one  part  was  still  wanted,  the  destruction 
of  the  Eussian  artny ;  if  we  suppose  this, 
added  to  the  other  success,  then  the  peace 
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was  as  certain  as  it  is  possible  for  things 
of  this  kind  to  be.  This  second  part 
Buonaparte  missed  at  the  right  time,  and 
he  could  never  afterwards  attain  it,  and 
BO  the  whole  of  the  first  part  was  not 
only  useless,  but  fatal  to  him. 

To  this  view  of  the  relative  connection 
of  results  in  war,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  extreme,  stands  opposed  another  ex- 
treme, according  to  which  war  is  com- 
posed of  single  independent  results,  in 
which,  as  in  any  number  of  games 
played,  the  preceding  has  no  influence 
on  the  next  following ;  everything  here, 
therefore,  depends  only  on  the  sum  total 
of  the  results,  and  we  can  lay  up  each 
single  one  like  a  counter  at  play. 

Just  as  the  first  kind  of  view  derives 
its  truth  from  the  nature  of  things,  -so 
we  find  that  of  the  second  in  history. 
There  are  cases  without  number  in  which 
a  small  moderate  advantage  might  have 
been  gained  without  any  very  onerous 
condition  being  attached  to  it  The  more 
the  element  of  war  is  modified  the  more 
common  those  cases  become ;  but  as  little 
as  the  first  of  the  views  now  imagined 
was  ever  completely  realised  in  any  war, 
just  as  little  is  there  any  weur  in  which 
the  last  suits  in  all  respects,  and  the  first 
can  be  dispensed  with. 

If  we  keep  to  the  first  of  these  sup- 
posed views,  we  must  perceive  the  neces- 
sity of  every  war  being  looked  upon  as  a 
whole  from  the  very  commencement,  aud 
that  at  the  very  first  step  forwards,  the 
commander  should  have  in  his  eye  the 
object  to  which  every  line  must  con- 
verge. 

£r  we  admit  the  second  view,  then 
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fiubordinate  advantages  nmy  be  pursued 
on  their  own  account,  «nd  the  rest  left 
to  subsequent  events. 

As  neither  of  these  forms  of  conception 
is  entirely  without  result,  therefore  theory 
cannot  dispense  with  either.  But  it 
makes  this  difference  in  the  use  of  them, 
that  it  requires  the  first  to  be  laid  as 
a  fundamental  idea  at  the  root  of  every- 
thing, and  that  the  latter  shall  only 
be  used  as  a  modification  which  is  justi- 
fied by  circumstances. 

If  Frederick  the  Great  in  the  years 
1742,  1744,  1757,  and  1768,  thrust  out 
from  Silesia  and  Saxony  a  fresh  offensive 
point  into  the  Austrian  Empire,  which 
he  knew  very  well  could  not  lead  to  a 
new  and  durable  conquest  like  that  of 
Silesia  and  Saxony,  it  was  done  not 
with  a  view  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
Austrian  Empire,  but  from  a  lesser  mo- 
tive, namely,  to  gain  time  and  strength  ; 
and  it  was  optional  with  him  to  pursue 
that  subordinate  object  without  being 
afraid  that  he  should  thereby  risk  his 
whole  existence.*  But  if  Prussia  in  1806, 
and  Austria  in  1805,  1809,  proposed  to 
themselves  a  still  more  moderate  object, 
that  of  driving  the  French  over  the 
Bhine,  they  would  not  have  acted  in  a 
reasonable  manner  if  they  had  not  first 


•  Had  Frederick  the  Great  gained  the  Battle  of 
Kolten,  and  taken  prisoners  the  chief  Austrian 
army  with  their  two  field  marshals  in  Prague,  it 
would  haye  been  such  a  tremendous  blow  that  he 
might  then  have  entertained  the  idea  of  marching  to 
Vienna  to  make  the  Austrian  Court  tremble,  and 
gain  a  peace  directly.  This,  in  these  times,  un- 
paralleled result,  which  would  have  been  quite  like 
what  we  have  seen  in  our  day,  only  still  more 
wonderful  and  brilliant  from  the  contest  being  be- 
tween a  little  David  and  a  great  Goliath,  might 
very  probably  have  taken  place  after  the  gain  of 
this  one  battle ;  but  that  does  not  contradict  the 
assertion  above  maintained,  for  it  only  refers  to 
what  the  king  originally  looked  forward  to  from 
his  offensive.  The  surrounding  and  taking  prisoners 
the  enemy's  army  was  an  event  which  was  beyond 
all  calculation,  and  which  the  king  never  thought 
of,  at  leaat  not  until  the  Austrians  laid  themselves 
open  to  it  by  the  unskilful  position  in  which  they 
placed  themselves  at  Prague. 


scanned  in  their  minds  the  whole  series 
of  events  which  either,  in  the  case  of 
success,  or  of  the  reverse,  would  probably 
follow  the  first  step,  and  lead  up  to 
peace.  This  was  quite  indispensable,  as 
well  to  enable  them  to  determine  with 
themselves  how  far  victory  might  be 
followed  up  without  danger,  and  how 
and  where  they  would  be  in  a  condition 
to  arrest  the  course  of  victory  on  the 
enemy's  side. 

An  attentive  consideration  of  history 
shows  wherein  the  difference  of  the 
two  cases  consists.  At  the  time  of  the 
Silesian  War  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
war  was  still  a  mere  Cabinet  affair,  in 
which  the  people  only  took  part  as  a 
blind  instrument;  at  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  the  people  on  each 
side  weighed  in  the  scale.  The  com- 
manders opposed  to  Frederick  the  Great 
were  men  who  acted  on  commission,  and 
just  on  that  account  men  in  whom  caution 
was  a  predominant  characteristic;  the 
opponent  of  the  Austrians  and  Prussians 
may  be  described  in  a  few  words  as  the 
very  god  of  war  himself. 

Must  not  these  different  circumstances 
give  rise  to  quite  different  considerations  ? 
Should  they  not  in  the  year  1805,  1806, 
and  1809  have  pointed  to  the  extremity 
of  disaster  as  a  very  close  possibility, 
nay,  even  a  very  great  probability,  and 
should  they  not  at  the  same  time  have 
led  to  widely  different  plans  and  measures 
from  any  merely  aimed  at  the  conquest 
of  a  couple  of  fortresses  or  a  paltry  pro- 
vince ? 

They  did  not  do  so  in  a  degree  com- 
mensurate with  their  importance,  although 
both  Austria  and  Prussia,  judging  by 
their  armaments,  felt  that  storms  were 
brewing  in  the  political  atmosphere. 
They  could  not  do  so  because  those  re- 
lations at  that  time  were  not  yet  so 
plainly  developed  as  they  have  been  since 
from  history.  It  is  just  those  very  cam- 
paigns of  1805, 1806,  1809,  and  following 
ones,  which  have  made  it  easier  for  us  to 
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form  a  conception  of  modem  absolute 
war  in  its  destroying  energy. 

Theory  demands^  therefore,  that  at 
the  commencement  of  every  war  its  cha- 
racter and  ntfkin  outline  shall  be  defined 
according  to  what  the  political  conditions 
and  relations  lead  us  to  anticipate  as 
probable.  The  more,  that  according  to 
this  probability  its  character  approaches 


the  form  i»f  dlisolule  wai,  die  more  its 
outline  embraots  the  mass  of  the  belli- 
gerez\/i  states  and  d^ws  thom  into  the 
vortex,  ^  much  the  mor^  complete  will 
be  the  relation  of  events  to  one  another 
and  the  whole,  but  so  much  the  more 
necessary  it  will  also  be  not  to  take  the 
first  step  without  thinking  what  may  be 
the  last 
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The  compulsion  which  we  must  use 
towards  our  enemy  will  be  regulated  by 
the  proportions  of  our  own  and  his  poli- 
tical demands.  In  so  far  as  these  are 
mutually  known  they  will  give  the  mea- 
sure of  the  mutual  efiPorts ;  but  they  are 
not  dhrays  quite  so  evident,  and  this  may 
be  a  first  ground  of  a  difference  in  the 
means  adopted  by  each. 

The  situation  and  relations  of  the 
states  are  not  like  each  other ;  this  may 
become  a  second  cause. 

The  strength  of  will,  the  character  and 
capabilities  of  the  governments  are  as 
little  like ;  this  is  a  third  cause. 

These  three  elements  cause  an  uncer- 
tainty in  the  calculation  of  the  amount  of 
resistance  to  be  expected,  consequently 
an  uncertainty  as  to  the  amount  of  means 
to  be  applied  and  the  object  to  be  chosen. 

As  in  war  the  want  of  sufficient  exer- 
tion may  result  not  only  in  failure  but  in 
positive  harm,  therefore,  the  two  sides 
respectively  seek  to  outstrip  each  other, 
which  produces  a  reciprocal  action. 

This  might  lead  to  the  utftiost  extre- 
mity of  exertion,  if  it  was  possible  to 
define  such  a  point.  But  then  regard 
for  the  amount  of  the  political  demands 
would  be  lost,  the  means  would  lose  all 
relation  to  the  end,  and  in  most  cases 
this  aim  af  an  extreme  effort  would  be 
wrecked  by  the  opposing  weight  of  forces 
within  itself. 

In  this  manner,  he  who  undertakes 
war  is  brought  back  again  into  a  middle 


course,  in  which  he  acts  to  a  certain  extent 
upon  the  principle  of  only  applying  so 
much  force  and  aiming  at  such  an  object 
in  war  as  are  just  siifficient  for  the  at* 
tainment  of  its  political  object.  To  make 
this  principle  practicable  he  must  re- 
nounce every  absolute  necessity  of  a 
result,  and  throw  out  of  the  calculation 
remote  contingencies. 

Here,  therefore,  the  action  of  the  mind 
leaves  the  province  of  science,  strictly 
speaking,  of  logic  and  mathematics,  and 
becomes,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term, 
an  art^  tiiat  is,  skill  in  discriminating,  by 
the  tact  of  judgment  among  an  infinite 
multitude  of  objects  and  relations,  that 
which  is  the  most  important  and  decisive. 
This  tact  of  judgment  consists  unques- 
tionably more  or  less  in  some  intuitive 
comparison  of  things  and  relations  by 
which  the  remote  and  unimportant 'are 
more  quickly  set  aside,  and  the  more  im- 
mediate and  important  are  sooner  dis- 
covered than  they  could  be  by  stricUy 
logical  deduction. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  real  scale  of 
the  means  which  we  must  put  forth  for 
war,  we  must  think  over  the  political 
object  both  on  our  own  side  and  on  the 
enemy's  side ;  we  must  consider  the 
power  and  position  of  the  enemy*s  state 
as  well  as  of  our  own,  the  character  of 
his  government  and  of  his  people,  and 
the  capacities  of  both,  and  all  that  again 
on  our  own  side,  and  the  political  connec- 
tions of  other  states,  and  the  effect  which 
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thewarwillproduceonihoBeStates.  That 
the  determinaibion  of  thefte  diverse  cir- 
cumstances  and  their  diY^e  QonnectionB 
with  each  other  is  aQ  immense  problem, 
that  it  is  the  true  flash  of  genius  which 
discovers  here  in  a  moment  what  is  right, 
and  that  it  would  be  quite  out  of  the 
question  to  become  master  of  the 
complexity  merely  by  a  methodical 
study,  this  it  is  easy  to  conceive. 

In  this  sense  Buonaparte  was  quite 
right  when  he  said  that  it  would  be  a 
problem  in  algebra  before  which  a  New- 
ton might  stand  aghast. 

If  the  diversity  and  magnitude  of  the 
circumstances  and  the  uncertainty  as  to 
the  right  measure  augment  in  a  high 
degree  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  right 
result,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
although  the  incomparable  importance  of 
the  matter  does  not  increase  the  com- 
plexity and  difficulty  of  the  problem,  still 
it  very  much  increases  the  merit  of  its 
solution.  In  men  of  an  ordinary  stamp 
freedom  and  activity  of  mind  are  depressed 
not  increased  by  the  sense  of  danger  and 
responsibility:  but  where  these  things 
give  wing^  to  strengthen  the  judgment, 
there  undoubtedly  must  be  tmusual  great- 
ness of  souL 

First  of  all,  therefore,  we  must  admit 
that  the  judgment  on  an  approaching  war, 
on  the  end  to  which  it  should  be  directed, 
and  on  the  means  which  are  required, 
can  only  be  formed  affcer  a  fuU  considera* 
tion  *of  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  in 
eonnectiyn  with  it :  vrith  which  therefore 
must  also  be  combined  the  most  indi- 
vidual traits  of  che  moment ;  next,  that 
this  decision,  like  all  in  military  life, 
cannot  be  purely  objective  but  must  be 
determined  by  the  mental  and  moral 
qualities  of  princes,  statesmen,  and  gene- 
rals, whether  they  are  united  in  the 
person  of  one  man  or  not. 

The  subject  becomes  general  and  more 
fit  to  be  treated  of  in  the  abstract  if  we 
look  at  the  general  relations  in  which 
States  have  been  placed  by  circumstances 
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at  different  times.  We  must  allow  our- 
selves here  a  passing  glance  at  history. 

Half-civilised  Tartars,  the  Eepublics 
of  ancient  times,  the  feudal  lords  and 
commercial  cities  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
kines  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and,' 
lasuy,  princes  and  people  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  all  carry  on  war  in  their 
own  way,  cany  it  on  differently,  with 
different  means,  and  for  a  different 
object. 

The  Tartars  seek  new  abodes.  They 
march  out  as  a  nation  with  their  wives 
and  children,  they  are,  therefore,  greater 
than  any  other  army  in  point  of  numbers, 
and  their  object  is  to  make  the  enemy 
submit  or  expel  him  altogether.  By 
these  means  they  would  soon  overthrow 
everything  before  them  if  a  high  degree 
of  civilisation  could  be  made  oompaUble 
with  such  a  condition. 

The  old  Eepublics  with  the  exception 
of  Home  were  of  small  extent ;  still  smaller 
their  armies,  for  they  excluded  the  great 
mass  of  the  populace  :  they  were  too  nu- 
merous and  lay  too  close  together  not  to 
find  an  obstacle  to  great  enterprises  in 
the  natural  equilibrium  in  which  small 
separate  parts  always  place  themselves 
according  to  the  general  law  of  nature  : 
therefore  their  wars  were  confined  to 
devastating  the  open  coimtry  and  taking 
some  towns  in  order  to  ensure  to  them- 
selves in  these  a  certain  degree  of  influ- 
ence for  the  iriture. 

Home  alone  forms  an  exception,  but 
not  until  the  later  period  of  its  history. 
For  a  long  time,  by  means  of  small  bands, 
it  carried  on  the  usual  warfare  with  its 
neighbours  for  booty  and  alliances.  It 
became  great  more  through  the  alliances 
which  it  formed,  and  through  which 
neighbouring  peoples  by  degrees  became 
amalgamated  with  it  into  one  whole,  than 
through  actual  conquests.  It^was  only 
after  having  spread  itself  in  this  manner 
all  over  Southern  Italy,  that  it  began  to 
advance  as  a  really  conquering  power. 
Carthage  fell|  Spain  and  Qaul  were  con- 
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quered,  (Greece  subdued,  and  its  dominion 
extended  to  Egypt  and  Asia.  At  this 
period  its  military  power  was  immense, 
without  its  efforts  being  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. These  forces  were  kept  up  by 
its  riches;  it  no  longer  resembled  the 
ancient  republics,  nor  itself  as  it  had 
been ;  it  stands  alone. 

Just  as  peculiar  in  their  way  are  the 
wars  of  Alexander.  With  a  small  army, 
but  distinguished  for  its  intrinsic  perfec- 
tion, he  overthrew  the  decayed  fsu)ric  of 
the  Asiatic  States ;  without  rest,  and  re- 
gardless of  risks,  he  traverses  the  breadth 
of  Asia,  and  penetrates  into  India.  No 
republics  could  do  this.  Only  a  king,  in 
a  certain  measure  his  own  condottiere, 
could  get  through  so  much  so  quickly. 

The  great  and  small  monarchies  of  the 
middle  ages  carried  on  their  wars  with 
feudal  armies.  Everything  was  then  re- 
stricted to  a  short  period  of  time ;  what- 
ever could  not  be  done  in  that  time  was 
held  to  be  impracticable.  The  feudal 
force  itself  was  raised  through  an  organ- 
isation of  yassaldom;  the  bond  which 
held  it  together  was  partly  legal  obliga- 
tion, partly  a  voluntary  contract;  the 
whole  formed  a  real  confederation.  The 
armament  and  tactics  were  based  on  the 
right  of  might,  on  single  combat,  and 
therefore  little  suited  to  large  bodies.  In 
fact,  at  no  period  has  the  union  of  States 
been  so  weak,  and  the  individual  citizen 
so  independent.  All  this  influenced  the 
character  of  the  wars  at  that  period  in 
the  most  distinct  manner.  They  were 
comparatively  rapidly  carried  out,  there 
was  little  time  spent  idly  in  camps,  but 
the  object  was  generally  only  pimishing, 
not  subduing,  the  enemy.  They  carried 
off  his  cattle,  burnt  his  towns,  and  then 
returned  home  again. 

The  great  commercial  towns  and  small 
republics4>rought  forward  the  condottieri. 
That  was  an  expensive,  and  therefore,  as 
far  as  visible  strength,  a  very  limited 
military  force;  as  for  its  intensive 
strength,  it  was  of  still  less  value  in  that 


respeot ;  bo  far  from  their  showing  any- 
thing like  extreme  energy  or  impetuosity 
in  the  field,  their  combats  were  generally 
only  sham  fights.  In  a  word,  hatred  and 
enmity  no  longer  roused  a  state  to  per- 
sonal activity,  but  had  become  artideB 
of  trade;  war  lost  great  part  of  its 
danger,  altered  completely  its  nature, 
and  nothing  we  can  say  of  the  character 
it  then  assumed,  would  be  applicable  to 
it  in  its  reality. 

The  feudal  system  condensed  itself  by 
degrees  into  a  decided  territorial  supre- 
macy ;  the  ties  binding  the  State  together 
became  closer;  obligations  which  con- 
cerned the  person  were  made  subject  of 
composition;  by  deg^rees  gold  became 
the  substitute  in  most  cases,  and  the 
feudal  armies  were  turned  into  mer- 
cenaries. The  condottieri  formed  the 
connecting  link  in  the  change,  and  were 
therefore,  for  a  time,  the  instrument  of 
thd-  more  powerful  States ;  but  this  had 
not  lasted  long,  when  the  soldier,  hired 
for  a  limited  term,  was  tume4  into  a 
standing  mercenary  f  and  the  military  force 
of  States  now  became  an  army,  ha^aaig  its 
base  in  the  public  treasury. 

It  is  only  natural  that  the  slow  ad- 
vance to  tlus  stage  caused  a  diversified 
interweaving  of  all  three  kinds  of  mili- 
tary force.  Under  Henry  IV.  we  find 
the  feudal  contingents,  condottieri,  and 
standing  army  all  employed  together. 
The  condottieri  carried  on  Uieif  existence 
up  to  the  period  of  the  Thirty  "Jftars' 
War,  indeed  there  are  slight  traces  of 
them  even  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Ther  other  relations  of  the  States  of 
Europe  at  these  different  periods  were 
quite  as  peculiar  as  their  military  forces. 
Upon  the  whole,  this  part  of  the  world 
had  split  up  into  a  mass  of  petty  States, 
nartly  republics  in  a  state  of  internal 
dissension,  partly  small  monarchies  in 
which  the  power  of  the  government  was 
very  linuted  and  insecure.  A  State  in 
either  of  these  cases  could  not  be  con- 
sidered as  a  real  unity;  it  was  rather  an 
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agglomeration  of  loosely  conntfcted  forces. 
Neither,  therefore^  could  such  a  State  be 
considered  an  intelligent  being,  acting 
in  accordance  with  simple  logical  rules. 
It  is  £rom  this  point  of  view  we  must 
look  at  the  foreign  politics  and  wars  of 
the  Middle  Ages.     Let  us  only  think  of 
the  continual  expeditions  of  the  Emperors 
of  Germany  into  Italy  for  five  centuries, 
without  any  substantial  conquest  of  that 
country  resulting  from  them,    or  even 
having  been  so  much  as  in  view.     It  is 
easy  to  look  upon  this  as  a  fault  repeated 
over  and  over  again — as  a  false  view 
which  had  its  root  in  the  nature  of  the 
times,  but  it  is  more  in  accordance  with 
reason  to  regard  it  as  the  consequence  of 
a  hundred  important  causes  which  we  can 
partially  realise  in  idea,   but  the  vital 
energy  of  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
understand  so  vividly  as  those  who  were 
brought  into  actual  conflict  with  them. 
As  long  as  the  great  States  which  "have 
risen  out  of  this  chaos  required  tftne  to 
consoOiate  and  organise  themselves,  their 
whole  power  and  energy  is  chiefly  di- 
recM  to  that  point ;  their  foreign  wars 
are  few,  and  those  that  took  place  bear 
the  stamp  of  a  State-unity  not  yet  well 
cemented. 

The  wars  between  France  and  England 
are  the  first  that  appear,  and  yet  at  that 
time  France  is  not  to  be  considered  as 
realfy  a  monarchy,  but  as  an  agglomera- 
tion of  dukedoms  and  countships ;  Eng^ 
litnd,  although  bearing  more  ^he  sem- 
blance of  a  unity,  still  fought  with  the 
feoAal  organisation,  and  was  hampered  by 
serious  domestic  troubles. 

Under  Louis  XI.,  France  made  its 
greatest  step  towards  internal  unity; 
imder  Charles  Vlll.  it  appears  in  It^y 
as  a  power  bent  on  conquest ;  and  under 
Louis  Xiy.  it  had  brought  its  political 
state  and  its  standing  army  to  the  highest 
perfection. 

Spain  attains  to  unity  under  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic;  through  accidental  mar- 
riage connections,  under  Charles  Y.,  sud- 


denly arose  the  great  Spanish  monarchy, 
composed  of  Spain,  Burgundy,  Germany, 
and  Italy  united.  What  this  colossus 
wanted  in  imity  and  internal  political 
cohesion,  it  made  up  for  by  gold,  and  its 
standing  army  came  for  the  first  time 
into  coUision  with  the  standing  army  of 
France.  After  Charles's  abdication,  the 
g^eat  Spanish  colossus  split  into  two 
parts,  Spain  and  Austria.  The  latter, 
strengthened  by  the  acquisition  of  Bo- 
hemia and  Hungary,  now  appears  on  the 
scene  as  a  g^eat  power,  towing  the  Ger- 
man Confederation  like  a  small  vessel 
behind  her. 

The  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  point  in  history  at  which  the 
standing  military  power,  such  as  it  existed 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  reached  its 
zenith.  That  military  force  was  based 
on  enlistment  and  money.  States  had 
organised  themselves  into  complete  uni- 
ties; and  the  governments,  by  commuting 
the  personal  obligations  of  their  subjects 
into  a  money  payment,  had  concentrated 
their  whole  power  in  their  treasuries. 
Through  the  rapid  strides  in  social  im- 
provements, and  a  more  enlightened 
system  of  government,  this  power  had 
become  very  great  in  comparison  to  what 
it  had  been.  France  appecu^  in  the 
field  with  a  standing  army  of  a  couple  of 
hundred  thousand  men,  and  the  other 
powers  in  proportion. 

The  other  relations  of  States  had  like- 
wise altered.  Europe  was  divided  into 
a  dozen  kingdoms  and  two  republics ;  it 
was  now  oonceivable  that  two  of  these 
powers  might  fight  with  each  other  with- 
out ten  times  as  many  others  being 
mixed  up  in  the  quarrel,  as  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  the  case  formerly. 
The  possible  combinations  in  political 
relations  were  still  manifol(^,  but  they 
could  be  discerned  and  determined  from 
time  to  time  according  to  probability. 

Internal  relations  had  almost  every- 
where settled  down  into  apure  monarchic^ 
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fonn ;  the  rights  and  influence  of  privi- 
leged bodies  or  estates  had  gradually 
died  away,  and  the  cabinet  had  become 
a  complete  unity,  acting  for  the  State 
in  all  its  external  relations.  The  time 
had  therefore  come  that  a  suitable  in- 
strument and  a  despotic  will  could  give 
war  a  form  in  accordance  with  the 
theoretical  conception. 

And  at  this  epoch  appeared  three  new 
Alexanders — Oustavus  Adolphus,  Charles 
XII.  y  and  Frederick  the  Great,  whose 
aim  was  by  small  but  highly- disciplined 
armies,  to  raise  little  States  to  the  rank 
of  great  monarchies,  and  to  throw  down 
everything  that  opposed  them.  If  they 
had  had  only  to  deal  with  Asiatic  States, 
they  would  have  more  closely  resembled 
Alexander  in  the  parts  they  acted  In 
any  case,  we  may  look  upon  them  as 
the  precursors  of  Buonaparte  as  respects 
that  which  may  be  risked  in  war. 

But  what  war  gained  on  the  one  side 
in  force  and  consistency  was  lost  again 
on  the  other  side. 

Armies  were  supported  out  of  the 
treasury,  which  the  sovereign  regarded 
partly  as  his  private  purse,  or  at  least  as 
a  resource  belonging  to  the  government, 
and  not  to  the  people.  Belations  with 
other  states,  except  with  respect  to  a  few 
commercial  subjects,  mostly  concerned 
only  the  interests  of  the  treasury  or  of  the 
•  government,  not  those  of  the  people ;  at 
least  ideas  tended  everywhere  in  that  way. 
The  cabinets,  therefore,  looked  upon 
themselves  as  the  owners  and  adminis- 
trators of  large  estates,  which  they 
were  continuaUy  seeking  to  increase 
without  the  tenants  on  these  estates 
being  particularly  interested  in  this  im- 
provement. The  people,  therefore,  who 
in  the  Tartar  invasions  were  everything 
in  war,  who,  in  the  old  republics,  and 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  (if  we  restrict  the 
idea  to  those  possessing  the  rights  of 
citizens,}  were  of  great  consequence,  were 
in  the  eighteenui  century,  absolutely 
nothing  directly,  having   only   still   an 


indirect  influence  on  the  war  through 
their  virtues  and  faults. 

In  this  manner,  in  proportion  as  the 
government  separated  itself  from  the 
people,  and  regarded  itself  as  the  state, 
war  became  more  exclusively  a  business 
of  the  government,  which  it  carried  on 
by  means  of  the  money  in  its  coffers  and 
the  idle  vagabonds  it  could  pick  up  in  its 
own  and  neighbouring  countries.  The 
consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  means 
which  the  government  could  command 
had  tolerably  well  defined  limits,  which 
could  be  mutually  estimated,  both  as  to 
their  extent  and  duration;  this  robbed 
war  of  its  most  dangerous  feature :  namely 
the  effort  towards  the  extreme,  and  the 
hidden  series  of  possibilities  connected 
therewith. 

The  financial  means,  the  contents  of 
the  treasury,  the  state  of  credit  of  the 
enemy,  were  approximately  known  as 
welLas  the  size  of  his  army.  Any  large 
increase  of  these  at  the  outbreak  of  a 
war  was  impossible.  Inasmuch  as  the 
limits  of  the  enemy's  power  could  thus 
be  judged  of,  a  State  felt  tolerably  secure 
from  complete  subjugation,  and  as  the 
State  was  conscious  at  the  same  time  of 
the  limits  of  its  own  means,  it  saw  itself 
restricted  to  a  moderate  aim.  Protected 
from  an  extreme,  there  was  no  necessity 
to  venture  on  an  extreme.  Necessity  no 
longer  giving  an  impulse  in  that  direotion, 
that  impulse  could  only  now  be  given 
by  courage  and  ambition.  But  these 
found  a  powerful  counterpoise  in  the  poK- 
tical  relations.  Even  kings  in  command 
were  obliged  to  use  the  instrument  of  war 
with  caution.  If  the  army  was  dispersed, 
no  new  one  could  be  got,  and  except  the 
army  there  was  nothing.  This  imposed 
as  a  necessity  great  prudence  in  all 
undertakings.  It  was  only  when  a  decided 
advantage  seemed  to  present  itself  that 
they  made  use  of  the  costly  instrument; 
to  bring  about  such  an  opportunity  was 
a  general's  art ;  but  until  it  was  brought 
aboutthey  floated  to  a  certain  degree  in  an 
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absolute  vacuum,  there  was  no  ground  of 
action,  and  all  forces,  that  is  all  designs, 
seemed  to  rest.  The  original  motive  of 
the  aggressor  faded  away  in  prudence 
and  circumspection. 

Thus  war,  in  reality,  became  a  regular 
game,  in  which  Time  and  Ohance 
shuffled  the  cards ;  but  in  its  significa- 
tion it  was  only  diplomacy  somewhat  in- 
tensified, a  more  vigorous  way  of  negoti- 
ating, in  which  battles  and  sieges  were 
substituted  for  diplomatic  notes.  To 
obtain  some  moderate  advantage  in  order 
to  make  use  of  it  in  negotiations  for 
peace,  was  the  aim  even  of  the  most  am« 
bitious. 

This  restricted,  shrivelled-up  form  of 
war  proceeded,  as  we  have  said,  from  the 
narrow  basis  on  which  it  was  supported. 
But  that  excellent  generals  and  kings, 
like  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Charles  XII., 
and  Frederick  the  Great,  at  the  head  of 
armies  just  as  excellent,  could  not  *gain 
more  prominence  in  the  general  mass  of 
phenomena — that  even  these  men  were 
obliged  to  be  contented  to  remain  at  the 
ordinary  level  of  moderate  residts,  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe.  Now  that  States  had  become 
greater,  and  their  centres  further  apart 
from  each  other,  what  had  formerly  been 
done  through  direct  perfectly  natural  in. 
terests,  proximity,  contact,  family  con- 
nections, personal  friendship,  to  prevent 
any  one  single  State  among  the  number 
from  becoming  suddenly  great  was  ef- 
fected by  a  higher  cidtivation  of  the  art 
of  diplomacy.  Political  interests,  attrac- 
tions and  repulsions  developed  into  a 
very  refined  system,  so  that  a  cannon  shot 
could  not  be  fired  in  Europe  without  all 
the  cabinets  having  some  interest  in  the 
occurrence. 

A  new  Alexander  must  therefore  try 
the  use  of  a  good  pen  as  well  as  his  good 
flword ;  and  yet  he  never  went  very  far 
with  his  conquests. 

But  although  Louis  XiV.  had  in  view 
to  overthrow  the  balance  of  power  in 


Europe,  and  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  had  already  got  to  such  a  point 
as  to  trouble  himself  little  about  the 
general  feeling  of  animosity,  he  carried 
on  war  just  as  it  had  heretofore  been 
conducted ;  for  while  his  army  was  cer- 
tainly that  of  the  greatest  and  richest 
monarch  in  Europe,  in  its  nature  it  was 
just  like  others. 

Plundering  and  devastating  the 
enemy's  coimtry,  which  play  such  an  im- 
portant part  with  Tartars,  with  ancient 
nations,  and  even  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
were  no  longer  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  They  were  justly  looked 
upon  as  imnecessary  barbarity,  which 
might  easily  be  retaliated,  and  which 
did  more  injury  to  the  enemy^s  subjects 
than  the  enemy's  government,  therefore, 
produced  no  effect  beyond  throwing  the 
nation  back  many  stages  in  all  that  relates 
to  peaceful  arts  and  civilisation.  War, 
therefore,  confined  itself  more  and  more 
both  as  regards  means  and  end,  to  the 
army  itself.  The  army  with  its  fortresses, 
and  some  prepared  positions,  constituted 
a  State  in  a  State,  within  which  the  ele- 
ment of  war  slowly  consumed  itself.  All 
Europe  rejoiced  at  its  taking  this  direc- 
tion, and  held  it  to  be  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  spirit  of  progress. 
Although  there  lay  in  this  an  error,  inas- 
much as  the  progress  of  the  human  mind 
can  never  lead  to  what  is  absurd,  can 
never  make  five  out  of  twice  two,  as  we 
have  already  said,  and  must  again  re- 
peat, still  upon  the  whole  this  change 
had  a  beneficial  effect  for  the  people ; 
only  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  it  heid  a 
tendency  to  make  war  still  more  an  affair 
of  the  State,  and  to  separate  it  still  more 
from  the  interests  of  the  people.  The  plan 
of  a  war  on  the  part  of  the  state  assuming 
the  offensive  in  those  times  consisted 
generally  in  the  conquest  of  one  or  other 
of  the  enemy's  provinces;  the  plan  of 
the  defender  was  to  prevent  this;  the 
particular  plan  of  campaign  was  to  take 
one  or  other  of  the  enemy's  fortresses,. 
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or  to  prevent  one  of  our  own  from  being 
taken ;  it  was  only  when  a  battle  became 
unavoidable  for  this  purpose  that  it  was 
sought  for  and  fought.  Whoever  fought 
a  battle  without  this  unavoidable  neces- 
sitjy  from  mere  innate  desire  of  gaining 
a  victory,  was  reckoned  a  general  with 
too  much  daring.  Generally  the  campaign 
passed  over  with  one  siege,  or  if  it  was  a 
very  active  one,  with  two  sieges,  and  winter 
quarters,  which  were  regarded  as  a  neces- 
sity, and  during  which,  Uie  faulty  arrange- 
ments of  the  one  could  never  be  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  other,  and  in  which 
the  mutual  relations  of  the  two  parties 
almost  entirely  ceased,  formed  a  distinct 
limit  to  the  activity  which  was  considered 
to  belong  to  one  campaign. 

If  the  forces  opposed  were  too  much 
on  an  equality,  or  if  the  aggressor  was 
decidedly  the  weaker  of  the  two,  then 
neither  battle  nor  siege  took  place,  and 
the  whole  of  the  operations  of  the  cam- 
paign pivoted  on  the  maintenance  of 
certain  positions  and  magazines,  and  the 
regular  exhaustion  of  particular  districts 
of  country. 

As  long  as  war  was  universally  con- 
ducted in  this  manner,  and  the  natural 
limits  of  its  force  were  so  close  and  obvi- 
ous, so  far  from  anything  absurd  being 
perceived  in  it,  all  was  considered  to  be 
m  the  most  regular  order;  and  criticism, 
which  in  the  eighteenth  century  began 
to  turn  its  attention  to  the  field  of  art  in 
war,  addressed  itself  to  details  without 
troubling  itself  much  about  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end.  Thus  there  was  emi- 
nence and  perfection  of  every  kind,  and 
even  Field  Marshal  Daun,  to  whom  it 
was  chiefly  owing  that  Frederick  the 
Great  completely  attained  his  object,  and 
that  Maria  Theresa  completely  failed  in 
hers,  notwithstanding  that  could  still  pass 
for  a  great  General.  Only  now  and 
again  a  more  penetrating  judgment  made 
its  appearance,  that  is,  sound  common 
sense  acknowledged  that  with  superior 
niimbers  something  positive  should   be 


attained  or  war  is  badly  conducted,  what- 
ever art  may  be  displayed* 

Thus  matters  stood  when  the  French 
Bevolution  broke  out;  Austria  and 
Prussia  tried  their  diplomatic  art  of 
war  ;  this  very  soon  proved  insufficient. 
Whilst,  according  to  the  usual  way  of 
seeing  things,  all  hopes  were  placed  on 
a  very  limited  military  force  in  1793, 
such  a  force  as  no  one  had  any  concep- 
tion of,  made  its  appearance.  War  had 
suddenly  become  again  an  affair  of  the 
people,  and  that  of  a  people  niunbering 
thirty  millions,  every  one  of  whom  re- 
garded himself  as  a  citizen  of  the  State. 
Without  entering  here  into  the  details  of 
circumstances  with  which  this  great  phe- 
nomenon was  attended,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  the  results  which  interest  us 
at  present.  By  this  participation  of  the 
people  in  the  war  instead  of  a  cabinet 
and  an  army,  a  whole  nation  with  its  natu- 
ral weight  came  into  the  scale.  Hence- 
forward, the  means  available— the  efforts 
which  might  becaHed  forth— had  no  longer 
any  definite  limits;  the  energy  with  which 
the  war  itself  might  be  conducted  had  no 
longer  any  counterpoise,  and  consequently 
the  danger  for  the  adversaiy  had  risen  to 
the  extreme. 

If  the  whole  war  of  the  revolution 
passed  over  without  aU  this  making  itself 
felt  in  its  full  force  and  becoming  quite 
evident ;  if  the  generals  of  the  revolution 
did  not  persistently  press  on  to  the  final 
extreme,  and  did  not  overthrow  the 
monarchies  in  Europe;  if  the  German 
armies  now  and  again  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  resisting  with  success,  and 
checking  for  a  time  the  torrent  of  victory, 
the  cause  lay  in  reality  in  that  tochnical 
incompleteness  with  which  the  French 
had  to  contend,  which  showed  itself  first 
amongst  the  common  soldiers,  then  in 
the  generals,  lastly,  at  the  time  of  the 
Directory,  in  the  Government  itself. 

After  all  this  was  perfected  by  the 
hand  of  Buonaparte,  this  military  power, 
based  on  the  strength  of  the  whole  nation, 
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marched  over  Europe,  Bmaahing  eveiy- 
thing  in  pieces  so  surely  and  certauily, 
that  where  it  only  encountered  the  old 
fashioned  armies  the  result  was  not  doubt- 
ful for  a  moment.  A  re-action,  however, 
awoke  in  due  time.  In  Spain,  the  war 
became  of  itself  an  affair  of  the  people. 
In  Austria,  in  the  year  1809,  the  Goyem- 
ment  commenced  extraordinary  efforts, 
by  means  of  Keseryes  and  Landwehr, 
which  were  nearer  to  the  true  object, 
and  far  surpassed  in  degree  what  this 
State  had  hitherto  conceived  possible. 
In  Kussia,  in  1812,  the  example  of  Spain 
and  Austria  was  taken  as  a  pattern,  the 
enormous  dimensions  of  that  empire  on 
the  one  hand  allowed  the  preparations, 
although  too  long  deferred,  still  to  pro- 
duce effect;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
intensified  the  effect  produced.  The  re- 
sult was  brilliant.  In  Germany,  Prussia 
rose  up  the  first,  made  the  war  a  national 
cause,  and  without  either  money  or  credit, 
and  with  a  population  reduced  one  half, 
took  the  field  with  an  army  twice  as 
strong  as  that  of  1806.  The  rest  of 
Germany  followed  the  example  of  Prus- 
sia sooner  or  later,  and  Austria,  although 
less  energetic  than  in  1809,  still  also 
came  forward  with  more  than  its  usual 
strength.  Thus  it  was  that  Germany  and 
Bussiain  the  years  1813  and  1814,  in- 
cluding all  who  took  an  active  part  in, 
or  were  absorbed  in  these  two  campaigns, 
appeared  against  France  with  about  a 
million  of  men. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  energy 
thrown  into  the  conduct  of  the  war  was 
quite  different ;  and,  although  not  quite 
on  a  level  with  that  of  the  French,  al- 
though at  some  points  timidity  was  still 
to  be  observed,  tiie  course  of  the  cam* 
paigns,  upon  the  whole,  may  be  said  to 
have  been  in  the  new,  not  in  the  old, 
style.  In  eight  months  the  theatre  of 
war  was  removed  &om  the  Oder  to  the 
Seine.  Proud  Paris  had  to  bow  its  head 
for  the  first  time ;  and  the  redoubtable 
Buonaparte  lay  fettered  on  the  ground. 


Therefore,  since  the  time  of  Buona- 
parte, war,  through  being  first  on  one 
side,  then  again  on  the  other,  an  affair 
of  the  whole  nation,  has  assumed  quite  a 
new  nature,  or  rather  it  has  approached 
much  nearer  to  its  real  nature,  to  its 
absolute  perfection.  The  means  then 
called  forth  had  no  visible  limit,  the  limit 
losing  itself  in  the  energy  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  Government  and  its  subjects.  By 
the  extent  of  the  means,  and  the  wide 
field  of  possible  results,  as  well  as  by  the 
powerftd  excitement  of  feeling  which 
prevailed,  energy  in  the  conduct  of  war 
was  immensely  increased;  the  object  of 
its  action  was  the  downfall  of  the  foe ; 
and  not  until  the  enemy  lay  powerless  on 
the  ground  was  it  supposed  to  be  pos- 
sible to  stop  or  to  come  to  any  under- 
standing with  respect  to  the  mutual 
objects  of  the  contest. 

Thus,  therefore,  the  element  of  war, 
freed  from  all  conventional  restrictions, 
broke  loose,  with  all  its  natural  force. 
The  cause  was  the  participation  of  the 
people  in  this  great  affair  of  State,  and 
this  participation  arose  partiy  from  the 
effects  of  the  French  Bevolution  on  the 
internal  affairs  of  coimtries,  partly  from 
the  threatening  attitude  of  the  French 
towards  all  nations. 

Now,  whether  this  will  be  the  case 
always  in  future,  whether  all  wars  here- 
after in  Europe  will  be  carried  on  with 
the  whole  power  of  the  States,  and,  con- 
sequentiy,  will  only  take  place  on  account 
of  great  interests  closely  affecting  the 
people,  or  whether  a  separation  of  the 
interests  of  the  Government  from  those 
of  the  people  will  gradually  again  arise, 
would  be  a  difficult  point  to  settle ;  and, 
least  of  all,  shall  we  take  upon  us  to 
settie  it.  But  every  one  will  agree  with 
us,  that  boimds,  which  to  a  certain  extent 
existed  only  in  an  imconsciousness  of 
what  is  possible,  when  once  thrown  down, 
are  not  e£isily  built  up  again ;  and  that, 
at  least,  whenever  great  interests  are  in 
dispute,  mutual  hostility  will  discharge 
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itself  in  the  same  maimer  as  it  has  done 
in  OUT  times. 

We  here  brings  onr  historical  snrvey 
to  a  dose,  for  it  was  not  our  design  to 
give  at  a  gallop  some  of  the  principles 
on  which  war  has  been  carried  on  in 
each  age,  but  only  to  show  how  each 
period  has  had  its  own  peculiar  forms 
of  war,  its  own  restrictive  conditions, 
and  its  own  prejudices.  Each  period 
would,  therefore,  also  keep  its  own 
theory  of  war,  even  if  every  where,  in 
early  times,  as  well  as  in  later,  the  task 
had  been  imdertaken  of  working  out  a 
theory  on  philosophical  principles.  The 
events  in  each  age  must,  therefore,  be 
judged  of  in  connection  with  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  time,  and  only  he  who, 
less  through  an  anxious  study  of  minute 
details  than  through  an  accurate  glance 
at  the  whole,  can  transfer  himself  into 
each  particular  age,  is  fit  to  understand 
and  appreciate  its  generals. 

But  this  conduct  of  war^  conditioned 
by  the  peculiar  relations  of  States,  and 
of  the  nuHtary  force  employed,  must  still 
always  contain  in  itself  something  more 
general,  or  rather  sometliing  quite  gene- 
ral, with  which,  above  everything, 
theory  is  concerned. 

The  latest  period  of  past  time,  in  which 
war  reached  its  absolute  strength,  con- 
tains most  of  what  is  of  general  applica- 


tion and  necessary.  But  it  is  just  as 
improbable  that  wars  henceforth  will  all 
have  this  grand  character  as  that  the 
wide  barriers  which  have  been  opened  to 
them  will  ever  be  completely  closed  again. 
Therefore,  by  a  theory  which  only  dwells 
upon  this  absolute  war,  all  cases  in  which 
external  influences  alter  the  nature  of 
war  would  be  excluded  or  condemned 
as  false.  This  cannot  be  the  object  of 
theory,  which  ought  to  be  the  sdence 
of  war,  not  \mder  ideal  but  under  real 
circumstances.  Theory,  therefore,  whilst 
casting  a  searching,  discriminating  and 
classifying  glance  at  objects,  should  al- 
ways have  in  view  the  manifold  diversity 
of  causes  from  which  war  may  proceed, 
and  should,  therefore,  so  trace  out  its 
great  features  as  to  leave  room  for  what 
is  required  by  the  exigencies  of  time  and 
the  moment. 

Accordingly,  we  must  add  that  the 
object  which  every  one  who  undertakes 
war  proposes  to  himself,  and  the  means 
which  he  calls  forth,  are  determined 
entirely  according  to  the  particular 
details  of  his  position ;  and  on  that  very 
account  they  will  also  bear  in  them- 
selves the  character  of  the  time  and 
of  the  general  relations;  lastly,  that 
they  are  always  subject  to  the  genenU  con- 
elusions  to  be  deduced  from  the  nature  of 
war. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


ENDS  IN  WAR  MOEE  PEECISELY  DEFINED. 


OVEBTHBOW  OF  THE  ENEMY. 


The  aim  of  war  in  conception  must  al- 
ways be  the  overthrow  of  the  enemy ; 
this  is  the  fundamental  idea  from  which 
we  set  out. 


Now,  what  is  this  overthrow  P  It  doee 
not  always  imply  as  necessary  the  com- 
plete conquest  of  the  enemy^s  oountzy. 
If  the  Germans  had  reached  Paii%  in 
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1792,  there— in  all  luunan  probability— 
the  war  wtth  the  Bevolutioxiary  party 
would  have  been  brought  to  an  end  at  once 
for  a  season ;  it  was  not  at  all  necessary 
at  that  time  to  beat  their  armies  before- 
hand, for  those  armies  were  not  yet 
to  be  looked  upon  as  potent  powers 
in  themselyes  singly.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  1814,  tbe  allies  would  not 
haye  gained  eyeiything  by  taking  Paria 
if  Buonaparte  had  still  remained  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  army;  but  as 
his  army  had  nearly  melted  away,  there- 
fore, also  in  the  year  1814  and  1815  the 
taking  of  Paris  decided  all.  .  If  Buona- 
parte in  the  year  1812,  either  before  or 
after  taking  Moscow,  had  been  able  to 
give  the  Eussian  army  of  120,000  on  the 
Kaluga  road,  a  complete  defeat,  such  as 
he  gave  the  Austrians  in  1805,  and  the 
Prussian  army,  1806,  then  the  possession 
of  that  capital  would  most  probably  have 
brought  about  a  peace,  although  an 
enormous  tract  of  country  still  remained 
to  be  conquered.  In  the  year  1805  it 
was  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  that  was 
decisive ;  and,  therefore,  the  previous 
possession  of  Vienna  and  two-thirds  of 
the  Austrian  States,  was  not  of  sufficient 
weight  to  gain  for  Buonaparte  a  peace ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand  also,  after  that  bat- 
tle of  Austerlitz,  the  integrity  of  Hungary, 
still  intact,  was  not  of  sufficient  weight 
to  prevent  the  conclusion  of  peace.  In 
the  Bussian  campaign,  the  complete 
defeat  of  the  Bussian  army  was  the  last 
blow  required :  the  Emperor  Alexander 
had  no  other  army  at  hand,  and,  there- 
fore, peace  was  the  certain  consequence 
of  victory.  If  the  Bussian  army  had 
been  on  the  Danube  along  with  the 
Austrian,  and  had  shared  in  its  defeat, 
then  probably  the  conquest  of  Vienna 
would  not  have  been  necessary,  and 
peace  would  have  been  concluded  in 
linz. 

In  other  cases,  the  complete  conquest 
of  a  country  has  not  been  sufficient,  as  in 
the  year  1807,  in  Prussia,  when  the  blow 


levelled  against  the  Bussian  auxiliary 
army,  in  the  doubtful  battle  of  Eylau, 
was  not  decisive  enough,  and  the  un- 
doubted victory  of  Frie^and  was  required 
as  a  finishing  blow,  like  the  victory  of 
Austerlitz  in  the  preceding  year. 

We  see  that  here,  also,  the  result  can- 
not be  determined  from  general  grounds ; 
the  individual  causes,  which  no  one 
knows  who  is  not  on  the  spot,  and  many 
of  a  moral  nature  which  are  never  heard 
of,  even  the  smallest  traits  and  accidents, 
which  only  appear  in  history  as  anec- 
dotes, are  often  decisive.  All  that  theory 
can  here  say  is  as  follows: — That  the 
great  point  is  to  keep  the  overruling  rela- 
tions of  both  parties  in  view.  Out  of  them 
a  certain  centre  of  gravity,  a  centre  of 
power  and  movement,  will  form  itself,  on 
which  everything  depends ;  and  against 
this  centre  of  gravity  of  the  enemy,  the 
concentrated  blow  of  all  the  forces  must 
be  directed. 

The  little  always  depends  on  the  great, 
the  unimportant  on  the  important,  and 
the  accidental  on  the  essential.  This 
must  g^de  our  view. 

Alexander  had  his  centre  of  gravity  in 
his  army,  so  had  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
Charles  XII.,  and  Frederick  the  Great, 
and  the  career  of  any  one  of  them  would 
soon  have  been  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
destruction  of  his  army :  in  States  torn 
by  internal  dissensions,  this  centre  gene- 
rally lies  in  the  capital ;  in  small  states 
dependent  on  greater  ones,  it  lies  gene- 
rally in  the  army  of  these  allies ;  in  a  con- 
federacy, it  lies  in  the  imity  of  interests ; 
in  a  national  insurrection,  in  the  person  of 
the  chief  leader,  and  in  public  opinion ; 
against  these  points  the  blow  must  be 
directed.  If  the  enemy  by  this  loses  his 
balance,  no  time  must  be  ^owed  for  him 
to  recover  it ;  the  blow  must  be  persist- 
ently repeated  in  the  same  direction,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  conqueror  must  al* 
ways  direct  his  blows  upon  the  mass,  but 
not  against  a  fraction  of  the  enemy.  It 
is  not  by  conquering  one  of  the  enemy's 
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provinces,  with  little  trouble  and  sttperior 
numbers,  and  preferring^  the  more  secure 
possession  of  this  unimportant  conquest 
to  great  results,  but  by  seeking  out  con- 
stantly the  heart  of  the  hostile  power,  and 
staking  everything  in  order  to  gain  all, 
that  we  can  effectually  strike  the  enemy 
to  the  ground. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  central  point 
of  the  enemy's  power  against  which  we 
are  to  direct  our  operations,  still  the  con- 
quest and  destruction  of  his  army  is  the 
surest  commencement,  and  in  all  cases, 
the  most  essential. 

Hence  we  think  that,  according  to  the 
majority  of  ascertained  facts,  the  follow- 
ing circumstances  chiefly  bring  about  the 
overthrow  of  the  enemy. 

1.  Dispersion  of  his  army  if  it  forms, 
in  some  degree,  a  potential  force. 

2.  Capture  of  the  enemy's  capital  city, 
if  it  is  both  the  centre  of  the  power  of  the 
State  and  the  seat  of  political  assemblies 
and  actions. 

3.  An  effectual  blow  against  the  prin- 
cipal ally,  if  he  is  more  powerful  than 
the  enemy  himself. 

We  have  always  hitherto  supposed  the 
enemy  in  war  as  a  unity,  which  is  allow- 
able for  considerations  of  a  veiy  general 
nature.  But  having  said  that  tne  subju- 
gation of  the  enemy  lies  in  the  overcoming 
his  resistance,  concentrated  in  the  centre 
of  gravity,  we  must  lay  aside  this  sup- 
position and  introduce  the  case,  in  which 
we  have  to  deal  with  more  than  one  op- 
ponent. 

If  two  or  more  States  combine  against 
a  third,  that  combination  constitutes,  in 
a  political  aspect,  only  wm  war,  at  the 
same  time  this  political  imion  has  also  its 
degrees. 

The  question  is  whether  each  State  in 
the  coalition  possesses  an  independent 
interest  in,  and  an  independent  force 
with  which  to  prosecute,  the  war;  or 
wheAer  there  is  one  amongst  them  on 
whose  interests  and  forces  those  of  the 
others  lean  for  support.     The  more  that 


the  last  is  the  case,  the  easier  it  is  to  look 
upon  the  different  enemies  as  one  alone, 
and  the  more  readily  we  can  simplify  our 
principal  enterprise  to  one  great  blow ; 
and  as  long  as  this  is  in  any  way  possible, 
it  is  the  most  thorough  and  complete 
means  of  success. 

We  may,  therefore,  establish  it  as  a 
principle,  that  if  we  can  conquer  all  our 
enemies  by  conquering  one  of  them,  the 
defeat  of  that  one  must  be  the  aim  of  the 
war,  because  in  that  one  we  hit  the  com- 
mon centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  war. 

There  are  very  few  cases  in  which  this 
kind  of  conception  is  not  admissible,  and 
where  this  reduction  of  several  centres  of 
gravity  to  one  cannot  be  made.  But  if 
this  cannot  be  done,  then  indeed  there  is 
no  alternative  but  to  look  upon  the  war 
as  two  or  more  separate  wars^  each  of 
which  has  its  own  aim.  As  this  case 
supposes  the  substantive  independence  of 
several  enemies,  consequently  a  great 
superiority  of  the  whole,  therefore  in  this 
case  the  overthrow  of  the  enemy  cannot, 
in  general,  come  into  question. 

We  now  turn  more  particularly  to  the 
question,  When  is  such  an  object  possible 
and  advisable  ? 

In  the  first  place,  our  forces  must  be 
sufficient, — 

1 .  To  gain  a  decisive  victoiy  over  those 
of  the  enemy. 

2.  To  mfiJce  the  expenditure  of  force 
which  may  be  necessary  to  follow  up  the 
victory  to  a  point  at  which  it  will  no 
longer  be  possible  for  the  enemy  to  re- 
gain his  balance. 

Next,  we  must  feel  sure  that  in  our 
political  situation,  such  a  result  will  not 
excite  against  us  new  enemies,  who  may 
compel  us  on  the  spot  to  set  free  our  first 
enemy. 

France,  in  the  year  1806,  was  able 
completely  to  conquer  Prussia,  although 
in  doing  so  it  brought  down  upon  itself 
the  whole  military  power  of  Bussia,  be- 
cause it  was  in  a  condition  to  cope  with 
the  Russians  in  Prussia. 
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France  might  have*  done  the  same  in 
Spain  in  1808  as  far  as  regards  England, 
but  not  as  regards  Austria.  It  was  com- 
pelled to  weaken  itself  materiallj  in 
Spain  in  1809,  and  must  have  quite 
given  up  the  contest  in  that  country  if 
it  had  not  had  otherwise  great  superi- 
ority both  physically  and  morally,  over 
Austria. 

These  three  cases  should  therefore  be 
carefully  studied,  that  we  may  not  lose 
in  the  last  the  cause  which  we  have 
gained  in  the  former  ones,  and  be  con- 
demned in  costs. 

In  estimating  the  strength  of  forces, 
and  that  which  may  be  effected  by  them, 
the  idea  very  often  suggests  itself  to  look 
upon  time  by  a  dynamic  analogy  as  a 
factor  of  forces,  and  to  assume  accord- 
ingly that  half  efforts,  or  half  the  num- 
ber of  forces  would  accomplish  in  two 
years  what  could  only  be  effected  in  one 
year  by  the  whole  force  united.  This 
view  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  mihtaiy 
schemes,  sometimes  clearly,  sometimes 
less  plainly,  is  completely  wrong. 

An  operation  in  war,  like  everything 
else  upon  earth,  requires  its  time ;  as  a 
matter  of  course  we  cannot  walk  from 
Wilna  to  Moscow  in  eight  days  ;  but 
there  is  no  trace  to  be  foimd  in  war  of 
any  reciprocal  action  between  time  and 
force,  such  as  takes  place  in  dynamics. 

Time  is  necessary  to  both  belligerents, 
and  the  only  question  is :  which  of  the  two, 
judging  by  his  position,  has  most  reason 
to  expect  special  advantages  from,  time? 
Now  (exclusive  of  peculiarities  in  the 
situation  on  one  side  or  the  other)  the 
vanquished  has  plainly  the  most  reason, 
at  the  same  time  certainly  not  by  dynamic, 
but  by  psychological  laws.  Envy,  jea- 
lousy, anxiety  for  self,  as  well  as  now  and 
again  magnanimity,  are  the  natural  in- 
tercessors for  the  unfortunate ;  they  raise 
up  for  him  on  the  one  hand  friends,  and 
on  the  other  hand  weaken  and  dissolve 
the  coalition  amongst  his  enemies.  There- 
fore, by  delay  something  advantageous 


is  more  likely  to  happen  for  the  con- 
quered than  for  the  conqueror.  Further, 
we  must  recollect  that  to  make  right  use  of 
a  first  victory,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
a  great  expenditure  of  force  is  necessary ; 
this  is  not  a  mere  outlay  once  for  all,  but 
has  to  be  kept  up  like  housekeeping,  on 
a  great  scale ;  the  forces  which  have 
been  sujQicient  to  give  us  possession  of  a 
province,  are  not  always  sufficient  to 
meet  this  additional  outlay;  by  degrees 
the  strain  upon  our  resources  becomes 
greater,  until  at  last  it  becomes  insup- 
portable; time,  therefore,  of  itself  may 
bring  about  a  change. 

Cotdd  the  contributions  which  Buona- 
parte levied  from  the  Bussians  and  Poles, 
in  money  and  in  other  ways,  in  1812, 
have  procured  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  that  he  must  have  sent  to  Moscow 
in  order  to  retain  his  position  there  ? 

But  if  the  conquered  provinces  are 
sufficiently  important,  if  there  are  in  them 
points  which  are  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  those  parts  which  are  not  con- 
quered, so  that  the  evil,  like  a  cancer,  is 
perpetually  of  itself  gnawing  further 
into  the  system,  then  it  is  possible  that 
the  conqueror,  although  nothing  further 
is  done,  may  gain  more  than  he  loses. 
Now  in  this  state  of  circumstances,  if  no 
help  comes  from  without,  then  time  may 
complete  the  work  thus  commenced; 
what  still  remains  unconquered  will, 
perhaps,  fall  of  itself.  Therefore,  thus 
time  may  also  become  a  factor  of  his 
forces,  but  this  can  only  take  place  if  a 
return  blow  from  the  conquered  is  no 
longer  possible,  a  change  of  fortune  in 
his  favour  no  longer  conceivable,  when 
therefore  this  factor  of  his  forces  is  no 
longer  of  any  value  to  the  conqueror ;  for 
he  has  accomplished  the  chief  object,  the 
danger  of  the  culminating  point  is  past, 
in  short,  the  enemy  is  already  subdued. 

Our  object  in  the  above  reasoning  has 
been  to  show  clearly  that  no  conquest 
can  be  finished  too  soon,  that  spreading 
it  over  a  greater  space  of  time  than  is  abso- 
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lutely  necessary  for  its  completion^  in- 
stead of  facilitating  it,  makes  it  more 
difficult.  If  this  assertion  is  true,  it  is 
f^her  true  also  that  if  we  are  strong 
enough  to  effect  a  certain  conquest,  we 
must  also  be  strong  enough  to  do  it  in 
one  march  without  intermediate  stations. 
Of  course  we  do  not  mean  by  this  with- 
out short  halts,  in  order  to  concentrate 
the  forces,  and  make  other  indispensable 
arrangements. 

By  this  yiew,  which  makes  the  cha- 
racter of  a  speedy  and  persistent  effort 
towards  a  decision  essential  to  offensive 
war,  we  think  we  have  completely  set 
aside  all  groimds  for  that  theory  which 
in  place  of  the  irresistible  continued 
following  up  of  victory,  would  substitute 
a  slow  methodical  system  as  being  more 
sure  and  prudent.  But  even  for  those 
who  have  readily  followed  us  so  far,  our 
assertion  has,  perhaps  after  all,  so  much 
the  appearance  of  a  paradox,  is  at  first 
sight  so  much  opposed  and  offensive  to 
an  opinion  which,  like  an  old  prejudice, 
has  taken  deep  root,  and  has  been  re- 
peated a  thousand  times  in  books,  that 
we  considered  it  advisable  to  examine 
more  closely  the  foimdation  of  those 
plausible  arguments  which  may  be 
advanced. 

It  is  certainly  easier  to  reach  an  object 
near  us  than  one  at  a  distance,  but  when 
the  nearest  one  does  not  suit  our  purpose 
it  does  not  follow  that  dividing  the  work, 
that  a  resting  point,  will  enable  us  to 
get  over  the  second  half  of  the  road 
easier.  A  small  jump  is  easier  than  a 
large  one,  but  no  one  on  that  account, 
willing  to  cross  a  wide  ditch,  would  jump 
half  of  it  first. 

If  we  look  closely  into  the  foundation 
of  the  conception  of  the  so-called  me- 
thodical offensive  war,  we  shall  find 
it  generally  consists  of  the  following 
things: — 

1.  Conquest  of  those  fortresses  belong- 
ing to  the  enemy  which  we  meet  with. 

2.  Laying  in  the  necessary  supplies. 


3.  Fortifying  important  points,  as, 
magazinsSf  bridges,  positions,  etc. 

4.  Besting  the  troops  in  quarters 
during  winter,  or  when  they  require  to  be 
recruited  in  health  and  refreshed. 

5.  Waiting  for  the  reinforcements  of 
the  ensuing  year. 

If  for  the  attainment  of  all  these  ob- 
jects w«  make  a  formal  division  in  the 
course  of  the  offensive  action,  a  resting 
point  in  the  movement,  it  is  supposed 
that  we  gain  a  new  base  and  renewed 
force,  as  if  our  own  State  was  following 
up  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  and  that  the 
latter  laid  in  renewed  vigour  for  every 
fresh  campaign. 

All  these  praiseworthy  motives  may 
make  the  offensive  war  more  convenient^ 
but  they  do  not  make  its  results  surer, 
and  are  generally  only  make-believes  to 
cover  certain  coimteracting  forces,  such 
as  the  feelings  of  the  commander  or  ir- 
resolution in  the  cabinet.  We  shall  try 
to  roll  them  up  from  the  left  flank. 

1 .  The  waiting  for  reinforcements  suits 
the  enemy  just  as  well,  and  is,  we  may 
say,  more  to  his  advantage.  Besides,  it 
lies  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  that  a 
State  can  place  in  line  nearly  as  many 
combatant  forces  in  one  year  as  in  two ; 
for  all  the  actual  increase  of  combatant 
force  in  the  second  year  is  but  trifling  in 
relation  to  the  whole. 

2.  The  enemy  rests  himself  at  the 
same  time  that  we  do. 

3.  The  fortification  of  towns  and  posi- 
tions is  not  the  work  of  the  army,  and 
therefore  no  ground  for  any  delay. 

4.  According  to  the  present  system  of 
subsisting  armies,  magazines  are  more 
necessary  when  the  army  is  in  canton* 
ments,  than  when  it  is  advancing.  As 
long  as  we  advance  with  success,  we 
continually  fall  into  possession  of  some 
of  the  enemy's  provision  depots,  which 
assist  UB  when  the  country  itself  is  poor. 

5.  The  taking  of  the  enemy's  fortrosses 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  suspension  of 
the  attack :  it  is  an  intensified  progreas, 
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and  therefore  the  seeming^  suspension 
which  is  caused  thereby  is  not  properly 
a  case  such  as  we  allude  to,  it  is  neither 
a  suspension  nor  a  modifying  of  the  use 
of  force.  But  whether  a  regular  siege, 
a  blockade,  or  a  mere  observation  of  one 
or  other  is  most  to  the  purpose,  is  a  ques- 
tion which  can  only  be  decided  according 
to  particular  circumstances.  We  can 
only  say  this  in  general,  that  in  answer- 
ing this  question  another  must  be  clearly 
decided,  which  is,  whether  the  risk  will 
not  be  too  great  if,  while  only  blockading, 
we  at  the  same  time  make  a  further  ad- 
vance. Where  this  is  not  the  case,  and 
when  there  is  ample  room  to  extend  our 
forces,  it  is  better  to  postpone  the  formal 
siege  till  the  termination  of  the  whole 
ofTensive  movement.  We  must  therefore 
take  care  not  to  be  led  into  the  eiror  of 
neglecting  the  essential,  through  the 
idea  of  immediately  making  secure  that 
which  is  conquered. 

No  doubt  it  seems  as  if,  by  thus  ad- 
vancing, we  at  once  hazard  the  loss  of 
what  has  been  already  gained.  Our 
opinion,  however,  is  that  no  division  of 
action,  no  resting  point,  no  intermediate 
statiffns  are  in  accordance  with  the  nature 
of  offensive  war,  and  that  when  the  same 
are  unavoidable,  they  are  to  be  regarded 
as  an  evil  which  makes  the  result  not 
more  certain,  but,  on  the  contrary,  more 
uncertain;  and  further,  that,  strictly 
speaking,  if  from  weakness  or  any  cause 
we  have  been  obliged  to  stop,  a  second 
spring  at  the  object  we  have  in  view  is, 
as  a  rule,  impossible;  but  if  such  a 
second  spring  is  possible,  then  the  stop- 
page at  the,  intermediate  station  was 
unnecessary,  and  that  when  an  object  at 
the  very  commencement  is  beyond  our 
strength,  it  will  always  remain  so. 

We  say,  this  appears  to  be  the  general 
truth,  by  which  we  only  wish  to  set  aside 


the  idea  that  time  of  itself  can  do  some- 
thing for  the  advantage  of  the  assailant. 
But  as  the  political  relations  may  change 
from  year  to  year,  therefore,  on  that 
account  alone,  many  cases  may  happen 
which  are  exceptions  to  this  general 
truth. 

It  may  appear  perhaps  as  if  we  had 
left  our  general  point  of  view,  and  had 
nothing  in  our  eye  except  offensive 
war ;  but  it  is  not  so  by  any  means. 
Certainly,  he  who  can  set  before  himself 
the  complete  overthrow  of  the  enemy  as 
his  object,  will  not  easily  be  reduced  to 
take  refuge  in  the  defensive,  the  inmie- 
diate  object  of  which  is  only  to  keep  pos- 
session ;  but  as  we  stand  by  the  dedarar- 
tion  throughout,  that  a  defensive  without 
any  positive  principle  is  a  oontradictioB 
in  strategy  as  well  as  in  tactics,  and 
therefore  always  come  back  to  the  fact 
that  every  defensive,  according  to  its 
strength,  will  seek  to  change  to  the  attack 
as  soon  as  it  has  exhausted  the  advan- 
tages of  the  defensive,  so  therefore,  how« 
ever  great  or  small  the  defence  may  be^ 
we  still  also  include  in  it  contingently  the 
overthrow  of  the  enemy  as  an  object 
which  this  attack  may  have,  and  which  is 
to  be  considered  as  the  proper  object  of 
the  defensive,  and  we  say  that  there  may 
be  cases  in  which  the  assailant,  notwith- 
standing he  has  in  view  such  a  great 
object,  may  still  prefer  at  first  to  make 
use  of  the  defensive  form.  That  this 
idea  is  founded  in  reality  is  easily  shown 
by  the  campaign  of  1 8 1 2.  The  Emperor 
Alexander  in  engaging  in  the  war  did 
not  perhaps  think  of  ruining  his  enemy 
completely,  as  was  done  in  the  sequel; 
but  is  there  anything  which  makes  such 
an  idea  impossible  ?  And  yet,  if  so,  would 
it  not  still  remain  very  natural  that  the 
Bussians  began  the  war  on  the  d^ 
fensive? 
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CHAPTER    V. 


ENDS  IN  WAE  MOEE  PRECISELY  DEFINED— (coiminjED). 

LIMITED   OBJECT. 


In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  said 
that,  under  the  expression  '<  overthrow  of 
the  enemy,"  we  understand  the  real 
absolute  aim  of  the  "  act  of  war ;"  now 
we  shall  see  what  remains  to  be  done 
when  the  conditionB  under  which  this 
object  might  be  attained  do  not  exist. 

These  conditions  presuppose  a  g^at 
physical  or  moral  superiority,  or  a  great 
spirit  of  enterprise,  an  innate  propensity 
to  extreme  hazards.  Now  where  all  this 
is  not  forthcoming,  the  aim  in  the  act  of 
war  can  only  be  of  two  kinds ;  either  the 
conquest  of  some  small  or  moderate  por- 
tion of  the  enemy's  country,  or  the  de- 
fence of  our  own  until  better  times ;  this 
last  is  the  usual  case  in  defensive  war. 

Whether  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
aims  is  of  the  right  kind,  can  always  be 
settled  by  calling  to  mind  the  expression 
used  in  reference  to  the  last.  The  waiting 
till  more  fwoourahle  timet  implies  that  we 
have  reason  to  expect  such  times  here- 
after, and  this  waiting  for,  that  is,  de- 
fensive war,  is  always  based  on  this 
prospect;  on  the  other  hand,  offensive 
war,  that  is,  the  taking  advantage  of  the 
present  moment,  is  ^ways  commanded 
when  the  future  holds  out  a  better  pros- 
pect, not  to  oiurselves,  but  to  oiur  adver- 
sary. 

The  third  case,  which  is  probably  the 
most  common,  is  when  neither  party  has 
anything  definite  to  look  for  from  the 
future,  when  therefore  it  furnishes  no 
motive  for  decision.  In  this  case,  the 
offensive  war  is  plainly  imperative  upon 
him  who  is  politically  the  aggressor,  that 
is,  who  has  the  positive  motive ;  for  he 


has  taken  up  arms  with  that  object,  and 
every  moment  of  time  which  is  lost  with- 
out any  good  reason,  is  so  much  lost  time 
far  him. 

We  have  here  decided  for  offensive  or 
defensive  war  on  grounds  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  relative  forces  of 
the  combatants  respectively,  and  yet  it 
may  appear  that  it  would  be  nearer  right 
to  make  the  choice  of  the  offensive  or 
defensive  chiefly  dependent  on  the  mutual 
relations  of  combatants  in  point  of  mili- 
tary strong^;  our  opinion  is,  that  in 
doing  so  we  should  just  leave  the  right 
road.  The  logical  correctness  of  our 
simple  argument  no  one  will  dispute ;  we 
shall  now  see  whether  in  the  concrete 
case  it  leads  to  the  contrary. 

Let  us  suppose  a  small  State  which  is 
involved  in  a  contest  with  a  very  superior 
power,  and  foresees  that  with  each  year 
its  position  will  become  worse :  should  it 
not,  if  war  is  inevitable,  make  use  of  the 
time  when  its  situation  is  furthest  from 
the  worst?  Then  it  must  attack,  not 
because  the  attack  in  itself  ensures  any 
advantages — ^it  will  rather  increase  the 
disparity  offerees — but  because  this  State 
is  under  the  necessity  of  either  bring- 
ing the  matter  completely  to  an  issue 
before  the  worst  time  arrives,  or  of  gain- 
ing, at  least,  in  the  mean  time,  some  ad- 
vantages which  it  may  hereafter  turn  to 
account.  This  theoiy  cannot  appear 
absurd.  But  if  this  small  State  is  quite 
certain  that  the  enemy  will  advance 
against  it^  then,  certainly,  it  can  and 
may  make  use  of  the  defensive  against 
its  enemy  to  procure  a  first  advantage ; 
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there  is  then  at  any  rate  no  danger  of 
losing  time. 

If,  again,  W9  suppose  a  small  State 
engaged  in  war  with  a  greater,  and  that 
the  future  has  no  influence  on  their  de- 
cisions, still,  if  the  smaU  State  is  politi- 
cally the  assailant,  we  demand  of  it 
also  that  it  should  go  forward  to  its 
object. 

If  it  has  had  the  audacity  to  propose 
to  itself  a  positive  end  in  the  face  of 
superior  numbers,  then  it  must  also  act, 
that  is,  attack  the  foe,  if  the  latter 
does  not  save  it  the  trouble.  Waiting 
would  be  an  absurdity;  unless  at  the 
moment  of  execution  it  has  altered  its 
political  resolution,  a  case  which  very 
frequently  occurs,  and  contributes  in  no 
smaU  degree  to  give  wars  an  indefinite 
character. 

These  considerations  on  the  limited 
object  apply  to  its  connection  both  with 


offensive  war  and  defensive  war;  we 
shall  consider  both  in  separate  chapters. 
But  we  shall  first  turn  our  attention 
to  another  phase. 

Hitherto  we  have  deduced  the  modifi- 
cations in  the  object  of  war  solely  from 
intrinsic  reasons.  The  nature  of  the 
political  view  (or  design)  we  have  only 
taken  into  consideration  in  so  far  as  it 
is  or  is  not  directed  at  something  posi- 
tive. Eveiything  else  in  the  political 
design  is  in  reality  something  extraneous 
to  war;  but  in  the  second  chapter  of 
the  first  book  (End  and  Means  in  War) 
we  have  already  admitted  that  the  nature 
of  the  political  object,  the  extent  of  our 
own  or  the  enemy's  demaud,  and  our 
whole  political  relation  practically  have  a 
most  decisive  infiuence  on  the  conduct  of 
the  war,  and  we  shall  therefore  devote 
the  following  chapter  to  that  subject 
specially. 


CHAPTER    VI. 


^.—INFLUENCE  OF  THE  POLITICAL  OBJECT  ON  THE  MIUTABY  OBJECT. 


We  never  find  that  a  State  joining  in  the 
cause  of  another  State,  takes  it  up  with 
the  same  earnestness  as  its  own.  An 
auxiliary  army  of  moderate  strength  is 
sent ;  if  it  is  not  successful,  then  the  ally 
looks  upon  the  affair  as  in  a  manner 
ended,  and  tries  to  get  out  of  it  on  the 
cheapest  terms  possible. 

In  European  politics  it  has  been  usual 
for  States  to  pledge  themselves  to  mutual 
assistance  by  an  alliance  offensive  and 
defensive,  not  so  far  that  the  one  takes 
part  in  the  interests  and  quarrels  of  the 
other,  but  only  so  far  as  to  promise  one 
another  beforehand  the  assistance  of  a 


fixed,  generally  very  moderate,  contin- 
gent of  troops,  wiUiout  regard  to  the 
object  of  the  war,  or  the  scale  on  which 
it  is  about  to  be  carried  on  by  the 
principals.  In  a  treaty  of  alliance  of 
this  kind,  the  ally  does  not  look  upon 
himself  as  engaged  with  the  enemy  in  a 
war  properly  speaking,  which  should 
necessarily  begin  with  a  dedaration  of 
war,  and  end  with  a  treaty  of  peace. 
Still,  this  idea  also  is  nowhere  fixed  with 
any  distinctness,  and  usage  varies  one 
way  and  another. 

The  thing  would  have  a  kind  of  con- 
sistency, and  it  would  be  less  embarrass- 
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ing  to  the  theory  of  war  if  this  promised 
contingent  of  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty 
thousand  men  was  handed  over  entirely 
to  the  state  engaged  in  war,  so  that  it 
could  be  used  as  required;  it  might 
then  be  reg^arded  as  a  subsidised  force. 
But  the  usual  practice  is  widely  difPerent. 
Oenerally  the  auxiliary  force  has  its  own 
commander,  who  depends  only  on  his 
own  government,  and  to  whom  they 
prescribe  an  object  such  as  best  suits 
the  shilly-shally  measures  they  have  in 
"view. 

But  even  if  two  States  go  to  war  with 
a  third,  they  do  not  always  both  look  in 
like  measure  upon  this  common  enemy 
as  one  that  they  must  destroy  or  be 
destroyed  by  themselves,  the  business  is 
often  settled  like  a  commercial  trans- 
action ;  each,  according  to  the  amoimt 
of  the  risk  he  incurs  or  the  advantage  to 
be  expected,  takes  shares  in  the  concern 
to  the  extent  of  30,000  or  40,000  men, 
and  acts  as  if  he  could  not  lose  more  than 
the  amount  of  his  investment. 

Not  only  is  this  the  point  of  view  taken 
when  a  State  comes  to  the  assistance  of 
another  in  a  cause  in  which  it  has  in  a 
manner,  little  concern,  but  even  when 
both  allies  have  a  common  and  very 
considerable  interest  at  stake,  nothing 
can  be  done  except  under  diplomatic 
reservation,  and  the  contracting  parties 
usually  only  agree  to  Aimish  a  small 
stipulated  contingent,  in  order  to  employ 
the  rest  of  the  forces  according  to  the 
special  ends  to  which  policy  may  happen 
to  lead  them. 

This  way  of  regarding  wars  entered 
into  by  reason  of  alliances  was  quite 
general,  and  was  only  obliged  to  give 
place  to  the  natural  way  in  quite  modem 
times,  when  the  extremity  of  danger  drove 
men's  minds  into  the  natural  direction 
(as  in  the  wars  againat  Buonaparte),  and 
when  the  most  boundless  power  com- 

{lelled  them  to  it  (aa  under  Buonaparte), 
t  was  an  abnormal  thing,  an  anomaly, 
for  war  and  peace  are  ideas  which  in 


their  foundation  can  have  no  gradations ; 
nevertheless  it  was  no  mere  diplomatic 
ofiFspring  which  the  reason  could  look 
down  upon,  but  deeply  rooted  in  the 
natural  limitedness  and  weakness  of 
human  nature. 

Lastly,  even  in  wars  carried  on  with- 
out allies,  the  political  cause  of  a  war  has 
a  great  influence  on  the  method  in  which 
it  is  conducted. 

If  we  only  require  from  the  euOTay  a 
small  sacrifice,  tiien  we  content  ourselves 
with  aiming  at  a  small  equivalent  by  the 
war,  and  we  expect  to  attain  that  by 
moderate  efforts.  The  enemy  reasons  in 
very  much  the  same  way.  Now,  if  one 
or  the  other  finds  that  he  has  erred  in  his 
reckoning — that  in  place  of  being  slightly 
superior  to  the  enemy,  as  he  supposed, 
he  is,  if  anything,  rather  weaker,  still, 
at  that  moment,  money  and  all  other 
means,  as  well  as  sufficient  moral  impulse 
for  greater  exertions  are  very  often  de- 
ficient :  in  such  a  case  he  just  does  what 
is  called  '*  the  best  he  can ;"  hopes  better 
things  in  the  i^ture,  although  he  has  not 
the  slightest  foundation  for  such  hope, 
and  the  war,  in  the  mean  time  drags 
itself  feebly  along,  like  a  body  worn  out 
with  sickness. 

Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  recipro- 
cal action,  the  rivalry,  the  violence  and 
impetuosity  of  war  lose  themselves  in  the 
stagnation  of  weak  motives,  and  that 
both  parties  move  with  a  certein  kind  of 
security  in  very  circumscribed  spheres. 

If  this  influence  of  the  political  object 
is  once  permitted,  as  it  then  must  be, 
there  is  no  longer  any  limit,  and  we  must 
be  pleased  to  come  down  to  such  warfare 
as  consists  in  a  fner$  threatening  of  tki 
enemy  and  in  negotiating. 

That  the  theory  of  war,  if  it  is  to  be 
and  to  continue  a  philosophical  study, 
finds  itself  here  in  a  difficulty  is  dear. 
All  that  is  essentially  inherent  in  the 
conception  of  war  seems  to  fly  from  it, 
and  it  is  in  danger  of  being  left  with- 
out  any  point  of  support.     But   the 
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natural  outlet  soon  shows  itself.  Accord- 
ing as  a  modifying  principle  gains  in- 
fluence over  the  act  of  war,  or  rather, 
the  weaker  the  motives  to  action  become, 
the  more  the  action  will  glide  into  a 
passive  resistemce,  the  less  eventful  it 
will  become,  and  tiie  less  it  will  require 


guiding  principles.  All  military  art  then 
changes  itself  into  mere  prudence,  the 
principal  object  of  which  will  be  to  pre- 
vent the  trembling  balance  from  suddenly 
turning  to  our  disadvantage,  and  the 
half  war  from  changing  into  a  complete 
one. 


J5.— WAR  IS  AN  INSTRUMENT  OF  POLICY. 


Havhto  made  the  requisite  examination 
on  both  sides  of  that  state  of  antagonism 
in  which  the  nature  of  war  stands  with 
relation  to  other  interests  of  men  indi- 
vidually and  of  the  bond  of  society, 
in  order  not  to  neglect  any  of  the  oppos- 
ing elements, — an  antagonism  which  is 
founded  in  our  own  nature,  and  which, 
therefore,  no  philosophy  can  unravel, — 
we  shall  now  look  for  that  unity  into 
which,  in  practical  life,  these  antago- 
nistic elements  combine  themselves  by 
partly  neutralising  each  other.  We 
should  have  brought  forward  this  unity 
at  the  very  commencement,  if  it  had  not 
been  necessary  to  bring  out  this  contra- 
diction veiy  plainly,  and  also  to  look  at 
the  difPerent  elements  separately.  Now, 
this  unity  is  the  conception  that  war  u  only 
apart  of  politiealintercoursey  therefore  hy  no 
means  an  independent  thing  in  itself. 

We  know,  certainly,  that  war  is  only 
called  forth  through  the  political  inter- 
course of  G-ovemments  and  nations ;  but 
in  general  it  is  supposed  that  such  inter- 
course is  broken  off  by  war,  and  that  a 
totally  different  state  of  things  ensues, 
subject  to  no  laws  but  its  own. 

We  maintain,  on  the  contrary:  that 
war  is  nothing  but  a  continuation  of 
political  intercourse,  with  a  mixture  of 
other  means.  We  say,  mixed  with  other 
means,  in  order  thereby  to  maintain  at 
the  same  time  that  this  political  inter- 
course does  not  cease  by  the^war  itself,  is 
not  changed  into  something  quite  differ- 
ent, but  that,  in  its  essence,  it  continues 
to  exist,  whatever  may- be  the  form  of  the 
means  which  it  uses,  and  that  the  chief 
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lines  on  which  the  events  of  the  war  pro- 
gress, and  to  which  they  are  attached,  are 
only  the  general  features  of  policy  which 
run  all  through  the  war  imtil  peace  takes 
place.  And  how  can  we  conceive  it  to  be 
otherwise  ?  Does  the  cessation  of  diplo- 
matic notes  stop  the  political  relations 
between  different  nations  and  Govern- 
ments ?  Is  not  war  merely  another  kind 
of  writing  and  language  for  political 
thoughts  ?  It  has  cert^nly  a  grammar 
of  its  own,  but  its  log^c  is  not  peculiar  to 
itself. 

Accordingly, warcan  never  be  separated 
from  politicaJ  intercourse,  and  if,  in  the 
consideration  of  the  matter,  this  is  done 
in  any  way,  all  the  threads  of  the  differ- 
ent relations  are,  to  a  certain  extent, 
broken,  and  we  have  before  us  a  sense- 
less thing  without  an  object. 

This  kind  of  idea  would  be  indis- 
pensable even  if  war  was  perfect  war, 
the  perfectly  unbridled  element  of  hos- 
tility, for  all  the  circumstances  on  which 
it  rests,  and  which  determine  its  leading 
features,  viz.,  our  own  power,  the  enemy's 
power,  allies  on  both  sides,  the  character- 
istics of  the  people  and  their  Govern- 
ments respectively,  etc.,  as  enumerated 
in  the  first  chapter  of  the  first  book, — are 
they  not  of  a  political  nature,  and  are  they 
not  so  intimately  connected  with  the  whole 
political  intercourse  that  it  is  impossible 
to  separate  them  ? — But  this  view  is  doubly 
indispensable  if  we  reflect  that  real  war 
is  no  such  consistent  effort  tending  to 
an  extreme,  as  it  should  be  according  to 
the  abstract  idea,  but  a  half  and  half 
thing,  a  contradiction  in  itself;  that,  aa 
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sudiy  it  cannot  follow  its  own  laws,  but 
muBt  be  looked  upon  as  a  part  of  another 
whole, — and  this  whole  is  policy* 

Policy  in  making  use  of  war  avoids  all 
those  rigorous  conclusions  which  proceed 
from  its  nature ;  it  troubles  itself  little 
about  final  possibilities,  confining  its 
attention  to  immediate  probabilities.  If 
much  uncertainty  in  Uie  whole  action 
ensues  therefrom,  if  it  thereby  becomes 
a  sort  of  game,  the  policy  of  each  cabinet 
places  its  confidence  in  tiie  belief  that  in 
this  game  it  will  surpass  its  neighbour  in 
skill  and  sharpsightedness. 

Thus  policy  makes  out  of  the  all- 
overpowering  element  of  war  a  mere 
instrument,  changes  .the  tremendous 
battle-sword,  which  should  be  lifted  with 
both  hands  and  the  whole  power  of  the 
body  to  strike  once  for  all,  into  a  light 
handy  weapon,  which  is  even  sometimes 
nothing  more  than  a  rapier  to  exdiange 
thrusts  and  feints  and  parries. 

Thus  the  contradictions  in  which  man, 
naturally  timid,  becomes  involyed  by  war, 
may  be  solved,  if  we  choose  to  accept  this 
as  a  solution. 

If  war  belongs  to  policy,  it  will  natu- 
rally take  its  character  from  thence.  If 
policy  is  grand  and  powerful,  so  will 
also  be  the  war,  and  this  may  be  carried 
to  the  point  at  which  war  attains  to  its 
absolute  form. 

In  this  way  of  viewing  the  subject, 
therefore,  we  need  not  shut  out  of  sight 
the  absolute  form  of  war,  we  rather 
keep  it  continually  in  view  in  the  back 
ground. 

Only  through  this  kind  of  view,  war 
recovers  unity ;  only  by  it  can  we  see  all 
wars  as  things  of  one  kind;  and  it  is 
only  through  it  that  the  judgment  can 
obtain  the  true  and  perfect  basis  and 
poLut  of  view  from  which  great  plans 
may  be  traced  out  and  determined  upon. 

It  is  true  the  political  element  does 
not  sink  deep  into  the  details  of  war, 
Tedettes  are  not  planted,  patrols  do  not 
make  their  rounds  from  political  con- 


siderations, but  small  as  is  its  influence 
in  this  respect,  it  is  great  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  plan  for  a  whole  war,  or  a 
campaign,  and  often  even  for  a  battle. 

For  this  reason  we  were  in  no  hurry 
to  establish  this  view  at  the  commence- 
ment. While  engaged  with  particulars, 
it  would  have  given  us  little  help ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  have  distracted 
our  attention  to  a  certain  extent ;  in 
the  plan  of  a  war  or  campaign  it  is 
indispensable. 

There  is,  upon  the  whole,  nothing 
more  important  in  life  than  to  find  out 
the  right  point  of  view  from  which  things 
should  be  looked  at  and  judged  of,  and 
then  to  keep  to  that  point;  for  we  can  only 
apprehend  the  mass  of  events  in  their 
unity  from  one  standpoint ;  and  it  is  only 
the  keeping  to  one  point  of  view  that 
guards  us  from  inconsistency. 

If,  therefore,  in  drawing  up  a  plan  of 
a  war  it  is  not  allowable  to  have  a  two- 
fold or  three-fold  point  of  view,  from 
which  things  may  be  looked  at,  now  with 
the  eye  of  a  soldier,  then  with  that  of 
an  administrator,  and  then  again  with 
that  of  a  politician,  etc.,  then  the  next 
question  is,  whether  poliey  is  necessarily 
paramount,  and  everything  else  subor- 
dinate to  it. 

That  policy  unites  in  itself,  and  recon- 
ciles all  the  interests  of  internal  admin- 
istrations, even  those  of  himianity,  and 
whatever  else  are  rational  subjects  of 
consideration,  is  presupposed,  for  it  is 
nothing  in  itself,  except  a  mere  repre- 
sentative and  exponent  of  all  these 
interests  towards  other  States.  That 
policy  may  take  a  false  direction,  and  may 
promote  unfairly  the  ambitious  ends, 
the  private  interests,  the  vanity  of 
rulers,  does  not  concern  us  here;  for, 
imder  no  circumstances  can  the  art 
of  war  be  regarded  as  its  preceptor, 
and  we  can  only  look  at  policy  here  as 
the  representative  of  the  inter^ts 
generally  of  the  whole  community. 

llie    only    question,     therefore,   is, 
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whether  in  framing  plans  for  a  war  the 
political  point  of  view  should  give  way 
to  the  purely  militaiy  (if  such  a  point  is 
conceivable) )  that  is  to  say,  shoidd  dis- 
appear altogether,  or  subordinate  itself  to 
it,  or  whether  the  political  is  to  remain 
the  ruling  point  of  view,  and  the  mili- 
tary to  be  considered  subordinate  to  it. 

That  the  political  point  of  view  should 
end  completely  when  war  begins,  is  only 
conceivable  in  contests  which  are  wars 
of  life  and  death,  from  pure  hatred :  as 
wars  are  in  reality,  they  are  as  we  before 
said,  only  the  expressions  or  manifesta- 
tions of  policy  itself.  The  subordination 
of  the  political  point  of  view  to  the 
military  would  be  contrary  to  common 
sense,  for  policy  has  declared  the  war  ; 
it  is  the  intelligent  faculty,  war  only 
the  instrument,  and  not  the  reverse.  The 
subordination  of  the  military  point  of 
view  to  the  political  is,  therefore,  the 
only  thing  which  is  possible. 

£p  we  reflect  on  the  nature  of  real  war, 
and  call  to  mind  what  has  been  said 
in  the  third  chapter  of  this  book,  that 
every  war  should  be  viewed  above  all  things 
according  to  the  probability  of  its  character f 
and  its  leading  features  as  they  are  to  be 
deduced  from  the  political  forces  and  proper- 
tionSf  and  that  often — indeed  we  may 
safely  affirm,  in  our  days,  almost  always 
— ^war  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  organic 
whole,  from  which  the  single  branches 
are  not  to  be  separated,  in  which  there- 
fore every  individual  activity  flows  into 
the  whole,  and  also  has  its  origin  in  the 
ideaof  this  whole,  then  it  becomes  certain 
and  palpable  to  us  that  the  superior 
stand- point  for  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
from  which  its  leading  lines  must  pro- 
ceed, can  be  no  other  than  that  of  policy. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  plans 
come,  as  it  were,  out  of  a  cast;  the 
apprehension  of  them  and  the  judgment 
upon  them  become  easier  and  more  natu- 
ral, our  convictions  respecting  them  gain 
in  force,  motives  are  more  satisfying, 
and  history  more  intelligible. 


At  all  events,  frt)m  this  point  of  view, 
there  is  no  longer  in  the  nature  of  things 
a  necessary  conflict  between  the  political 
and  military  interests,  and  where  it 
appears  it  is  therefore  to  be  regarded 
as  imperfect  knowledge  only.  That 
policy  makes  demands  on  the  war  which 
it  cannot  respond  to,  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  supposition  that  it  knows 
the  instrument  which  it  is  going  to  use, 
therefore,  contrary  to  a  natural  and  in- 
dispensable supposition.  But  if  it 
judges  correctly  of  the  march  of  military 
events,  it  is  entirely  its  affair,  and  can 
be  its  only  to  determine  what  are  the 
events  and  what  the  direction  of  events 
most  favourable  to  the  ultimate  and 
great  end  of  the  war. 

In  one  word,  the  art  of  war  in  its 
highest  point  of  view  is  policy,  but,  no 
doubt,  a  policy  which  flghts  battles, 
instead  of  writing  notes. 

According  to  this  view,  to  leave  a 
great  military  enterprise,  or  the  plan 
for  one,  to  a  purely  military  judgment  and 
decisionf  is  a  distinction  which  cannot  be 
allowed,  and  is  even  prejudicial;  in- 
deed, it  is  an  irrational  proceeding  to 
consult  professional  soldiers  on  the  plan 
of  a  war,  that  they  may  give  a  purely 
militaiy  opinion  upon  what  the  cabinet 
should  do  ;  but  still  more  absurd  is  the 
demand  of  Theorists  that  a  statement  of 
the  available  means  of  war  should  be 
laid  before  the  general,  that  he  may 
draw  out  a  purely  military  plan  for  the 
war  or  for  a  campaign,  in  accordance 
with  those  means.  Experience  in  general 
also  teaches  us  that  notwithstanding 
the  multifarious  branches  and  scientific 
character  of  military  art  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  still  the  leading  outlines  of 
a  war  are  always  determined  by  tLe 
cabinet,  that  is,  if  we  would  use  teoli- 
nical  language,  by  a  political  not  a  mili- 
tary functionary. 

This  is  perfectly  natural.  None  of 
the  principal  plans  which  are  required 
for  a  war  can  be  made  without  an  insight 
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into  the  political  relations;  and,  in  reality, 
when  people  speak,  as  they  often  do,  of 
the  prejudicial  influence  of  policy  on  the 
conduct  of  a  war,  they  say  in  reality  some- 
thing very  different  to  what  they  intend. 
It  is  not  this  influence  but  the  policy 
itself  which  should  be  found  fault  with. 
If  policy  is  righty  that  is,  if  it  succeeds 
in  hitting  the  object,  then  it  can  only  act 
on  the  war  in  its  sense,  with  advantage 
also ;  and  if  this  influence  of  policy 
causes  a  divergence  from  the  object,  the 
cause  is  only  to  be  looked  for  in  a  mis- 
taken policy. 

It  is  only  when  policy  promises  itself 
a  wrong  effect  from  certain  military 
means  and  measures,  an  effect  opposed 
to  their  nature,  that  it  can  exercise  a 
prejudicial  effect  on  war  by  the  course 
.it  prescribes.  Just  as  a  person  in  a  lan- 
guage with  which  he  is  not  conversant 
sometimes  says  what  he  does  not  intend, 
BO  policy,  when  intending  right,  may  often 
order  things  which  do  not  tally  with  its 
own  views. 

This  has  happened  times  without  end, 
and  it  shows  that  a  certain  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  war  is  essential  to  the 
management  of  political  commerce. 

But  before  going  further,  we  must 
guard  ourselves  against  a  false  inter- 
pretation of  which  this  is  very  suscep- 
tible. We  are  far  from  holding  the 
opinion  that  a  war  minister,  smothered 
in  official  papers,  a  scientific  engineer, 
or  even  a  soldier  who  has  been  well 
tried  in  the  field,  would,  any  of  them, 
necessarily  make  the  best  minister  of 
State  where  the  sovereign  does  not  act 
for  himself ;  or  in  other  words,  we  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  this  acquaintance  with 
the  nature  of  war  is  the  principal  quali- 
fication for  a  war  minister;  elevation, 
superiority  of  mind,  strong^  of  charac- 
ter, these  are  the  principal  qualifications 
which  he  must  possess ;  a  knowledge  of 
war  may  be  supplied  in  one  way  or  the 
other.  France  was  never  worse  advised 
in  its  militaij  and  political  affairs  than 


by  the  two  Brothers  BeUeisle  and  the 
Duke  of  Ghoiseul,  although  all  three 
were  good  soldiers. 

If  war  is  to  harmonise  entirely  with 
the  political  views  and  policy,  to  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  means  available  for 
war,  there  is  only  one  alternative  to  be 
reconmiended  when  the  statesman  and 
soldier  are  not  combined  in  one  person, 
which  is,  to  make  the  chief  conmiander 
a  member  of  the  cabinet,  that  he  may 
take  part  in  its  councils  and  decisions 
on  important  occasions.  But  then  again, 
this  is  only  possible  when  thecabinet,  that 
is  the  government  itself,  is  near  the  thea- 
tre of  war,  so  that  things  can  be  settled 
without  a  serious  waste  of  time. 

This  is  what  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
did  in  1809,  and  the  allied  sovereigns  in 
1813,  1814,  1815,  and  the  arrangement 
proved  completely  satisfactory. 

The  influence  of  any  militaiy  man 
except  the  General-in  Chief  in  the 
cabinet,  is  extremely  dangerous ;  it  very 
seldom  leads  to  able  vigorous  action. 
The  example  of  France  in  1793,  1794, 
1795,  when  Camot,  while  residing  in 
Paris,  managed  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
is  to  be  avoided,  as  a  system  of  terror  is 
not  at  the  command  of  any  but  a  revo- 
lutionary government. 

We  shall  now  conclude  with  some 
reflections  derived  from  history. 

In  the  lastdecennary  of  thepastcentmyt 
when  that  remarkable  change  in  the  art  of 
war  inEuropetook  place  by  which  the  best 
armies  found  that  a  part  of  their  method 
of  war  had  become  utterly  unserviceable, 
and  events  were  brought  about  of  a  mag- 
nitude far  beyond  what  any  one  had  any 
previous  conception  of,  it  certainly  ap- 
peared that  a  false  calculation  of  every- 
thing was  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
art  of  war.  It  was  plain  that  while 
confined  by  habit  within  a  narrow  circle 
of  conceptions,  she  had  been  surprised 
by  the  force  of  a  new  state  of  relations, 
lying,  no  doubt,  outside  that  circle,  but 
still  not  outside  the  nature  of  things. 
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Those  observers  wlio  took  the  most 
comprehensive  view,  ascribed  the  cir- 
cumstance to  the  general  influence  which 
policy  had  exercised  for  centuries  on  the 
art  of  war,  and  undoubtedly  to  its  very 
great  disadvantage,  and  by  which  it  had 
sunk  into  a  half-measure,  often  into  mere 
sham  fighting.  They  were  right  as  to 
fact,  but  they  were  wrong  in  attributing 
it  to  something  accidental,  or  which 
might  have  been  avoided. 

Others  thought  that  everything  was 
to  be  explained  by  the  momentary  influ- 
ence of  the  particular  policy  of  Austria, 
Prussia,  England,  etc.,  with  regard  to 
their  own  interests  respectively. 

But  is  it  true  that  the  real  surprise  by 
which  men's  minds  were  seized,  was  con- 
fined to  the  conduct  of  war,  and  did  not 
rather  relate  to  policy  itself?  That  is,  as 
we  should  say :  did  the  ilL  success  proceed 
from  the  influence  of  policy  on  the  war, 
or  from  a  wrong  policy  itself? 

The  prodigious  effects  of  the  French 
revolution  abroad  were  evidently  brought 
about  much  less  through  new  methods 
and  views  introduced  by  the  French  in 
the  conduct  of  war  than  through  the 
changes  which  it  wrought  in  state-craft 
and  civil  administration,  in  the  character 
of  governments,  in  the  condition  of  the 
people,  etc.  That  other  governments 
took  a  mistaken  view  of  all  these  things ; 
that  they  endeavoured,  with  their  ordi- 
nary means,  to  hold  their  own  against 
forces  of  a  novel  kind,  and  overwhelming 
in  strength ;  all  that  was  a  blunder  in 
policy. 

Would  it  have  been  possible  to  per- 
ceive and  mend  this  error  by  a  scheme 
for  the  war  from  a  purely  mHitary  point 
of  view  ?  Impossible.  For  if  there  had 
been,  even  in  reality,  a  philosophical 
strategist,  who  merely  from  the  nature  of 
the  hostile  elements,  had  foreseen  all  the 
consequences,  and  prophesied  remote 
possibilities,  still  it  would  have  been 
X)urely  impossible  to  have  turned  such 
wisdom  to  account. 


If  policy  had  risen  to  a  just  appre 
ciation  of  the  forces  which  had  sprung 
up  in  France,  and  of  the  new  relations 
in  the  political  state  of  Europe,  it 
might  have  foreseen  the  consequences, 
which  must  follow  in  respect  to  the  great 
features  of  war,  and  it  was  only  in  this 
way  that  it  could  anive  at  a  correct  view 
of  the  extent  of  the  means  required  as 
well  as  of  the  best  use  to  make  of  those 
means. 

We  may  therefore  say,  that  the  twenty 
years'  victories  of  the  revolution  are 
chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  erroneous 
policy  of  the  governments  by  which  it 
was  opposed. 

It  is  true  these  errors  first  displayed 
themselves  in  the  war,  and  the  events 
of  the  war  completely  disappointed  the 
expectations  which  policy  entertained. 
But  this  did  not  take  place  because 
policy  neglected  to  considt  its  military 
advisers.  That  art  of  war  in  which  the 
politician  of  the  day  could  believe,  namely, 
that  derived  from  the  reality  of  war  at 
that  time,  that  which  belonged  to  the 
policy  of  the  day,  that  familiar  instru- 
ment which  policy  had  hitherto  used — 
that  art  of  war,  I  say,  was  naturally 
involved  in  the  error  of  policy,  and  there- 
fore could  not  teach  it  anything  better. 
It  is  true  that  war  itself  underwent  im- 
portant alterations  both  in  its  nature  and 
forms,  which  brought  it  nearer  to  its 
absolute  form;  but  these  changes  were 
not  brought  about  because  the  French 
Government  had,  to  a  certain  extent, 
delivered  itself  from  the  leading-strings 
of  policy;  they  arose  from  an  altered 
policy,  produced  by  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, not  only  in  France,  but  over  the 
rest  of  Europe  as  well.  This  policy  had 
called  forth  other  means  and  otherpowersi 
by  which  it  became  possible  to  conduct 
war  with  a  degree  of  energy  which  could 
not  have  been  thought  of  otherwise. 

Therefore,  the  actual  changes  in  the 
art  of  war  are  a  consequence  of  altera- 
tions in  policy ;  and,  so  far  from  being 
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an  arg^ument  for  the  possible  separation 
of  the  two,  they  are,  on  the  contrary, 
very  strong  evidence  of  the  intimacy  of 
their  connexion. 

Therefore,  once  more:  war  is  an  instru- 
ment of  policy;  it  must  necessarily  bear 


its  character,  it  must  measure  with  its 
scale :  the  conduct  of  war,^  in  its  great 
features,  is  therefore  policy  itself,  which 
takes  up  the  sword  in  place  of  the  pen, 
but  does  not  on  that  account  cease  to 
think  according  to  its  own  laws. 


CHAPTER  VIL 


LIMITED  OBJECT— OFFENSIVE  WAR. 


Eyzn  if  the  complete  overthrow  of  the 
enemy  cannot  be  the  object,  there  may 
still  be  one  which  is  directly  positive, 
and  this  positive  object  can  be  nothing 
else  than  the  conquest  of  a  part  of  the 
enemy's  country. 

The  use  of  such  a  conquest  is  this, 
that  we  weaken  the  enemy's  resources 
generally,  therefore,  of  course,  his  mili- 
tary power,  while  we  increase  our  own ; 
that  wei  therefore  carry  on  the  war,  to  a 
certain  extent,  at  his  expense ;  further  in 
this  way,  that  in  negotiations  for  peace, 
the  possession  of  the  enemy's  provinces 
may  be  regarded  as  net  gain,  because 
we  can  either  keep  them  or  exchange 
them  for  other  advantages. 

This  view  of  a  conquest  of  the  enemy's 
provinces  is  very  natural,  and  would  be 
open  to  no  objection  if  it  were  not  that 
the  defensive  attitude,  which  must  suc- 
ceed the  offensive,  may  often  cause  un- 
easiness. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  culminating 
point  of  victory  we  have  sufficiently  ex- 
plained the  manner  in  which  sudi  an 
offensive  weakens  the  combatant  force, 
and  that  it  may  be  succeeded  by  a  situa- 
tion causing  anxiety  as  to  the  future. 

This  weakening  of  our  combatant  force 
by  the  conquest  of  part  of  the  enemy's 


territory  has  its  degrees,  and  these  depend 
chiefly  on  the  geographical  poaition  of 
this  portion  of  territory.  The  more  it  is 
an  annex  of  our  own  country,  being  con* 
tiguous  to  or  embraced  by  it,  the  more  it 
is  in  the  direction  of  our  principal  force, 
by  so  much  the  less  will  it  weaken  our 
combatant  force.  In  the  Sevea  Years' 
War,  Saxony  was  a  natural  complement 
of  the  Prussian  theatre  of  war,  and  Fred- 
erick the  Great's  army,  instead  of  being 
weakened,  was  strengthened  by  the  pos- 
session of  that  province,  because  it  lies 
nearer  to  Silesia  than  to  tlie  Mark|  and 
at  the  same  time  covers  the  latter. 

Even  in  1740  and  1741,  after  Frederick 
the  Great  had  once  conquered  Silesia,  it 
did  not  weaken  his  army  in  the  field, 
because,  owing  to  its  fonn  and  situation 
as  well  as  the  contoiir  of  its  frontier  line, 
it  only  presented  a  narrow  point  to  the 
Austrians,  as  long  as  they  were  not  mas- 
ters of  Saxony,  and  besides  that,  this 
small  point  of  contact  also  lay  in  the 
direction  of  the  chief  operations  of  the 
contending  forces. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  conquered 
territory  is  a  strip  running  up  between 
hostile  provinces,  has  an  eccentric  posi- 
tion and  unfavourable  configuration  of 
ground,  then  the  weakening  increases  so 
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yisibly  that  a  victorious  battle  becomes 
not  only  much  easier  for  the  enemy,  but 
it  may  even  become  unnecessary  as  well. 

The  Austrians  have  always  been 
obliged  to  evacuate  Provence  without  a 
battle  when  they  have  made  attempts  on 
it  from  Italy.  In  the  year  1744  the 
French  were  very  well  pleased  even  to 
get  out  of  Bohemia  without  having  lost 
a  battle.  In  1768  Frederick  the  Great 
could  not  hold  his  position  in  Bohemia 
and  Moravia  with  the  same  force  with 
which  he  had  obtained  such  brilLiant 
successes  in  Silesia  and  Saxony  in  1757. 
Examples  of  armies  not  being  able  to 
keep  possession  of  conquered  territory 
solely  because  their  combatant  force  was 
so  much  weakened  thereby,  are  so  com- 
mon that  it  does  not  appear  necessary  to 
quote  any  more  of  them. 

Therefore,  the  question  whether  we 
should  aim  at  such  an  object  depends  on 
whether  we  can  expect  to  hold  possession 
of  the  conquest  or  whether  a  temporary 
occupation  (invasion,  diversion)  would  re- 
pay the  expenditure  of  force  required : 
especially,  whether  we  have  not  to  ap- 
prehend such  a  vigorous  counterstroke  as 
will  completely  destroy  the  balance  of 
forces.  In  the  chapter  on  the  culmination 
point  we  have  treated  of  the  consideration 
due  to  this  question  in  each  particular  case. 

There  is  just  one  point  which  we  have 
still  to  add. 

An  offensive  of  this  kind  will  not 
always  compensate  us  for  what  we  lose 
upon  other  points.  Whilst  we  are  en- 
gaged in  making  a  partial  conquest,  the 
enemy  may  be  doing  the  same  at  other 
points,  and  if  our  enterprise  does  not 
greatly  preponderate  in  importance  then 
it  wilUnot  compel  the  enemy  to  give 
up  his.  It  is,  therefore,  a  question  for 
serious  consideration  whether  we  may 
not  lose  more  than  we  gain  in  a  case  of 
this  description. 

Even  if  we  suppose  two  provinces 
(one  on  each  side)  to  be  of  equal  value, 
we  shall  always  lose  more  by   the  one 


which  the  enemy  takes  from  us  than 
we  can  gain  by  the  one  we  take,  be- 
cause a  number  of  our  forces  become  to  a 
certain  extent  ]ik e  faux  f rats,  non-effective. 
But  as  the  same  takes  place  on  the 
enemy's  side  also,  one  would  suppose  that 
in  reality  there  is  no  ground  to  attach 
more  importance  to  the  maintenance  of 
what  is  our  own  than  to  the  conquest. 
But  yet  there  is.  The  maintenance  of 
our  own  territory  is  always  a  matter 
which  more  deeply  concerns  us,  and  the 
suffering  inflicted  on  our  own  state  can 
not  be  outweighed,  nor,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, neutralised  by  what  we  gain  in 
return,  unless  the  latter  promises  a  high 
percentage,  that  is,  is  much  greater. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  is  that  a 
strategic  attack  directed  against  only 
a  moderate  object  involves  a  greater 
necessity  for  steps  to  defend  other 
points  which  it  does  not  directly  cover 
than  one  which  is  directed  against  the 
centre  of  the  enemy's  force;  conse- 
quently, in  such  an  attack  the  concentra- 
tion of  forces  in  time  and  space  cannot 
be  carried  out  to  the  same  extent.  In 
order  that  it  may  take  place,  at  least 
as  regards  time,  it  becomes  necessary 
for  the  advance  to  be  made  offensively 
from  every  point  possible,  and  at  the 
same  moment  exactly:  and  therefore 
this  attack  loses  the  other  advantage  of 
being  able  to  make  shift  with  a  much 
smaller  force  by  acting  on  the  defensive 
at  particular  points.  In  this  way  the 
effect  of  aiming  at  a  minor  object  is  to 
bring  all  things  more  to  a  level :  the 
whole  act  of  the  war  cannot  now  be  con- 
centrated into  one  principal  affair  which 
can  be  governed  according  to  leading 
points  of  view  ;  it  is  more  dispersed ;  the 
friction  becomes  greater  everywhere,  and 
there  is  everywhere  more  room  for  chance. 

This  is  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
thing.  The.  commander  is  weighed  down 
by  it,  finds  himself  more  and  more  neu- 
tralised. The  more  he  is  conscious  of 
his  own  powers,  the  greater  his  resources 
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Bubjectively,  and  his  power  objectively, 
80  much  the  more  he  will  seek  to  liberate 
himself  from  this  tendency  in  order  to 


give  to  some  one  point  a  preponderating 
importance,  even  if  that  shoiild  only  be 
possible  by  running  greater  risks. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 


LIMITED  OBJECT— DEFENCE. 


Thb  ultimate  aim  of  defensive  war  can 
never  be  an  absolute  negation,  as  we 
have  before  observed.  Even  for  the 
weakest  there  must  be  some  point  in 
which  the  enemy  may  be  made  to  feel, 
and  which  may  be  threatened. 

Certainly  we  may  say  that  this  object 
is  the  exhaustion  of  the  adversary,  for 
as  he  has  a  positive  object,  every  one  of 
his  blows  which  fails,  if  it  has  no  other 
result  than  the  loss  of  the  force  applied, 
still  may  be  considered  a  retrograde  step 
in  reality,  whilst  the  loss  which  the  de- 
fensive suffers  is  not  in  vain,  because  his 
object  was  keeping  possession,  and  that  he 
has  effected.     This  would  be  tantamount 
to  saying  that  the  defensive  has  his  posi- 
tive object  in  merely  keeping  possession. 
Such  reasoning  might    be   good  if    it 
was  certain  that  the   assailant  after  a 
certain  number  of  fruitless  attempts  must 
be   worn   out,  and  desist  from  further 
efforts.     But  just  this  necessary  conse- 
quence is  wanting.     If  we  look  at  the 
exhaustion  of  forces,  the  defender  is  under 
a  disadvantage.     The  assailant  becomes 
weaker,  but  only  in  the  sense  that  it  may 
reach  a  turning  point;  if  we  set  aside 
that  supposition,  the  weakening  goes  on 
certainly  more  rapidly  on  the  defensive 
side  than  on  that  of  the  assailant :  for  in 
the  first  place,  he  is  the  weaker,  and, 
therefore,  if  the  losses  on  both  sides  are 
equal,  he  loses  more  actuallgr  than  the 


other ;  in  the  next  place,  he  is  deprived 
generally  of  a  portion  of  territory  and  of 
his  resources.  We  have,  therefore,  here 
no  ground  on  which  to  build  the  expec- 
tation that  the  offensive  will  cease,  and 
nothing  remains  but  the  idea  that  if  the 
assailant  repeats  his  blows,  whilo  the  de- 
fensive does  nothing  but  wait  to  ward 
them  off^  then  the  defender  has  no  coun- 
terpoise as  a  set  off  to  the  risk  he  runs 
of  one  of  these  attacks  succeeding  sooner 
or  later. 

Although  in  reality  the  exhaustion,  or 
rather  the  weakening  of  the  stronger, 
has  brought  about  a  peace  in  many 
instances  Uiat  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
indecision  which  is  so  general  in  war,  but 
cannot  be  imagined  philosophically  as  the 
general  and  ultimate  object  of  any  defen- 
sive war  whatever,  there  is,  therefore, 
no  alternative  but  that  the  defence  shoidd 
find  its  object  in  the  idea  of  the  '  waiting 
fw^  which  is  besides  its  real  character. 
This  idea  in  itself  includes  that  of 
an  alteration  of  circumstances,  of  an 
improvement  of  the  situation,  which, 
therefore,  when  it  cannot  be  brought 
about  by  internal  means,  that  is,  by 
defensive  pure  in  itself,  can  only  be 
expected  through  assistance  coming  from 
without.  Now,  this  improvement  from 
without  can  proceed  from  nothing  else 
than  a  change  in  political  relations; 
either  netr  alliances  spring  up  in  favour 
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of  the  defender,   or   old  ones   directed 
against  him  fall  to  pieces. 

Here,  then,  is  the  object  for  the  de- 
fender, in  case  his  weakness  does  not 
permit  him  to  think  of  any  important 
coimterstroke.  But  this  is  not  the  nature 
of  every  defensive  war,  according  to  the 
conception  which  we  have  given  of  its 
form.  According  to  that  conception  it  is 
the  stronger  form  of  war,  and  on  account 
of  that  strength  it  can  also  be  applied 
when  a  counterstroke  more  or  less  im- 
portant is  designed. 

These  two  cases  must  be  kept  distinct 
from  the  veiy  first,  as  they  have  an  in- 
fluence on  the  defence. 

In  the  first  case,  the  defender's  object 
is  to  keep  possession  of  his  own  country 
intact  as  long  as  possible,  because  in  that 
way  he  gains  most  time;  and  gaining  time 
is  the  only  way  to  attain  his  object.  The 
positive  object  which  he  can  in  most  cases 
attain,  and  which  will  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  carrying  out  his  object  in  the 
negotiations  for  peace,  he  cannot  yet  in- 
clude in  his  plan  for  the  war.  In  this 
state  of  strategic  passiveness,  the  advan- 
tages which  the  defender  can  gain  at 
certain  points  consist  in  merely  repelling 
partial  attacks ;  the  preponderance  gained 
at  those  points  he  tries  to  make  of  service 
to  him  at  others,  for  he  is  generally  hard 
pressed  at  all  points.  If  he  has  not  the 
opportunity  of  doing  this,  then  there  often 
only  accrues  to  him  the  small  advantage 
that  the  enemy  will  leave  him  at  rest  for 
a  time. 

If  the  defender  is  not  altogether  too 
weak,  small  offensive  operations  directed 
less  towards  permanent  possession  than 
a  temporary  advantage  to  cover  losses, 
which  may  be  sustained  afterwards, 
invasions,  diversions,  or  enterprises 
against  a  single  fortress,  may  have  a 
place  in  this  defensive  system  without 
altering  its  object  or  essence. 

But  in  the  second  case,  in  which  a 
positive  object  is  already  grafted  upon 
the  defensive,  the  greater  the  counter- 


stroke  that  is  warranted  by  circumstances 
the  more  the  defensive  imports  into  itself 
ofa  positive  character.  In  other  words,  the 
more  the  defence  has  been  adopted  volun- 
tarily, in  order  to  make  the  first  blow 
surer,  the  bolder  may  be  the  snares 
which  the  defender  lays  for  his  opponent. 
The  boldest,  and  if  it  succeeds,  the  most 
effectual,  is  the  retreat  into  the  interior 
of  the  country ;  and  this  means  is  then 
at  the  same  time  that  which  differs  most 
widely  from  the  other  system. 

Let  us  only  think  of  the  difference 
between  the  position  in  which  Frederick 
the  Ghreat  was  placed  in  t;he  Seven  Years' 
War,  and  that  of  Eussia  in  1812. 

Wlien  the  war  began,  Frederick, 
through  his  advanced  state  of  prepara- 
tion for  war,  had  a  kind  of  superiority, 
this  gave  him  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  make  himself  master  of  Saxony, 
which  was  besides  such  a  natural  com- 
plement of  his  theatre  of  war,  that  the 
possession  of  it  did  not  diminish,  but 
increased,  his  combatant  force. 

At  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1757, 
tlxe  King  endeavoured  to  proceed  with  his 
strategic  attack,  which  seemed  not  im- 
possible as  long  as  the  Bussians  and 
French  had  not  yet  reached  the  theatre 
of  war  in  Silesia,  the  Mark  and  Saxony. 
But  the  attack  miscarried,  and  Frederick 
was  thrown  back  on  the  defensive  for 
the  rest  of  the  campaign,  was  obliged  to 
evacuate  Bohemia  and  to  rescue  his  own 
theatre  from  the  enemy,  in  which  he  only 
succeeded  by  turning  himself  with  one 
and  the  same  army,  first  upon  the 
French,  and  then  upon  the  Austrians. 
This  advantage  he  owed  entirely  to  the 
defensive. 

In  the  year  1758  when  his  enemies  had 
drawn  round  him  in  a  closer  circle,  and  his 
forces  were  dwindling  down  to  a  very 
disproportionate  relation,  he  determined 
on  an  offensive  on  a  small  scale  in 
Moravia:  his  plan  was  to  take  Olmlitz 
before  his  enemies  were  prepared ;  not 
in  the   expectation  of  keeping  posses- 
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eion  of,  or  of  making  it  a  base  for  further 
advance,  but  to  use  it  as  a  sort  of  ad- 
vanced work,  a  counter -approach  against 
tbe  Austrians,  wbo  would  be  obliged  to 
devote  the  rest  of  the  present  campaign, 
and  perhaps  even  a  second,  to  recover 
possession  of  it.  This  attack  also  mis- 
carried. Frederick  then  gave  up  all  idea 
of  a  real  offensive,  as  he  saw  that  it  only 
increased  the  disproportion  of  his  army. 
A  compact  position  in  the  heart  of  his 
own  countiy  in  Saxony  and  Silesia,  the 
use  of  short  lines,  that  he  might  be  able 
rapidly  to  increase  his  forces  at  any 
ppmt  which  might  be  menaced,  a  battle 
when  unavoidable,  small  incursions  when 
opportunity  offered,  and  along  with  this 
a  patient  state  of  waiting-for  (expecta- 
tion), a  saving  of  his  means  for  better 
times  became  now  his  general  plan. 
By  degrees  the  execution  of  it  became 
more  and  more  passive.  As  he  saw  that 
even  a  victory  cost  him  too  much,  there- 
fore he  tried  to  manage  at  still  less 
expense ;  everything  depended  on  gain- 
ing time,  and  on  keeping  what  he  had 
got;  he  therefore  became  more  tena- 
cious of  yielding  any  ground,  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  adopt  a  perfect  cordon 
system.  The  positions  of  Prince  Henry 
in  Saxony,  as  well  as  those  of  the  King 
in  the  Silesian  mountains,  may  be  so 
termed.  In  his  letters  to  the  Marquis 
d'Argens,  he  manifests  the  impatience 
with  which  he  looks  forward  to  winter 
quarters,  and  the  satisfaction  he  felt  at 
being  able  to  take  them  up  again  with- 
out having  suffered  any  serious  loss. 

Whoever  blames  Frederick  for  this, 
and  looks  upon  it  as  a  sign  that  his 
spirit  had  sunk,  would,  we  think,  pass 
judgment  without  much  reflection. 

If  the  entrenched  camp  at  Bunzelwitz, 
the  positions  taken  up  by  Prince  Henry 
in  Saxony,  and  by  the  King  in  the 
Silesian  mountains,  do  not  appear  to  us 
now  as  measures  on  which  a  General 
should  place  his  dependence  in  a  last 
extremity  because  a  Buonaparte  would 


soon  have  thrust  his  sword  through  such 
tactical  cobwebs,  we  must  not  forget 
that  times  have  changed,  that  war  has 
become  a  totally  different  thing,  is  quick- 
ened with  new  energies,  and  that  there- 
fore positions  might  have  been  excellent 
at  that  time,  although  they  are  not  so 
now,  and  that  in  addition  to  all,  the 
character  of  the  enemy  deserves  atten- 
tion. Against  the  army  of  the  German 
States,  against  Daun  and  Butturlin,  it 
might  have  been  the  height  of  wisdom 
to  employ  means  which  Frederick  would 
have  despised  if  used  against  himself. 

The  result  justified  this  view :  in  the 
state  of  patient  expectation,  Frederick 
attained  his  object,  and  got  round  diffi- 
culties in  a  collision  with  which  his  forces 
would  have  been  dashed  to  pieces. 

The  relation  in  point  of  numbers  be- 
tween the  Bussian  and  French  armies 
opposed  to  each  other  at  the  opening  of 
the  campaign  in  1812  was  still  more  un- 
favourable to  the  former  than  that  be- 
tween Frederick  and  his  enemies  in  the 
Seven  Tears'  War.  But  the  Russians 
looked  forward  to  being  joined  by  large 
reinforcements  in  the  course  of  the  cam- 
paign. All  Europe  was  in  secret  hostility 
to  Buonaparte,  his  power  had  been 
screwed  up  to  the  highest  point,  a  de- 
vouring war  occupied  him  in  Spain,  and 
the  vast  extent  of  Bussia  allowed  of 
pushing  the  exhaustion  of  the  enemy's 
military  means  to  the  utmost  extremity 
by  a  retreat  over  a  hundred  miles  of 
country.  Under  circumstances  on  this 
grand  scale,  a  tremendous  counterstroke 
was  not  only  to  be  expected  if  the  French 
enterprise  failed  (and  how  could  it  sue- 
ceed  if  the  Bussian  Emperor  would  not 
make  peace,  or  his  subjects  did  not  rise 
in  insurrection?)  but  this  counterstroke 
might  also  end  in  the  complete  destruction 
of  the  enemy.  The  most  profound  saga- 
city could,  therefore,  not  have  devised  a 
better  plan  of  campaign  than  tliat  which 
the  Bussians  followed  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment. 
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That  this  was  not  the  opinion  at  the 
time,  and  that  such  a  view  would  then 
haye  been  looked  upon  as  preposterous, 
is  no  reason  for  our  now  denpng  it  to 
be  the  right  one.  If  we  are  to  learn  from 
history,  we  must  look  upon  things  which 
have  actually  happened  as  also  possible 
in  the  future,  and  that  the  series  of  great 
events  which  succeeded  the  march  upon 
Moscow  is  not  a  succession  of  mere  acci- 
dents every  one  will  grant  who  can  claim 
to  give  an  opinion  on  such  subjects.  K 
it  had  been  possible  for  the  Hussians, 
with  great  efforts,  to  defend  their  frontier, 
it  is  certainly  probable  that  in  such 
case  also  the  French  power  would  have 


sunk,  and  that  they  would  have  at  last 
suffered  a  reverse  of  fortune;  but  the 
reaction  then  would  certainly  not  have 
been  so  violent  and  decisive.  By  suffer- 
ings and  sacrifices  (which  certainly  in 
any  other  country  would  have  been 
greater,  and  in  most  would  have  been 
impossible)  Eussia  purchased  this  enor- 
mous success. 

Thus  a  great  positive  success  can  never 
be  obtained  except  through  positive 
measures,  planned  not  with  a  view  to  a 
mere  state  of  "  waiting-for,''  but  with  a 
view  to  a  deeision,  in  short,  even  on  the 
defensive,  there  is  no  great  gain  to  be 
won  except  by  a  great  stake. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


PLAN  OF  WAE  WHEN  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  ENEMY  IS  THE  OBJECT. 


Having  characterised  in  detail  the  differ- 
ent aims  to  which  war  may  be  directed, 
we  shall  go  through  the  organisation  of 
war  as  a  whole  for  each  of  the  three  sepa- 
rate gradations  corresponding  to  these 
aims. 

In  conformity  with  all  that  has  been 
said  on  the  subject  up  to  the  present,  two 
fundamental  principles  reign  throughout 
the  whole  plan  of  the  war,  and  serve  as  a 
guide  for  everything  else. 

The  first  is :  to  reduce  the  weight  of  the 
enemy's  power  into  as  few  centres  of 
gravity  as  possible,  into  one  if  it  can  be 
done ;  again,  to  confine  the  attack  against 
these  centres  of  force  to  as  few  principal 
undertakings  as  possible,  to  one  if  pos- 
sible ;  lastly,  to  keep  all  secondary  un- 
dertakings as  subordinate  as  possible. 
In  a  word,  the  first  principle  is,  to  act 
concentrated  as  much  as  poesihte. 

The  second  principle  runs  thus — to  act 


09  Hciftfy  0%  poacihU  ;  therefore,  to  allow 
of  no  delay  or  detour  without  sufficient 
reason. 

The  reducing  the  enemy's  power  to 
one  central  point  depends—* 

1.  On  the  nature  of  its  political  con- 
nection. If  it  consists  of  armies  of  one 
Power,  there  is  generally  no  difficulty  f 
if  of  allied  armies,  of  which  one  is  acting 
simply  as  an  ally  without  any  interest  of 
its  own,  then  the  difficulty  is  not  much 
greater ;  if  of  a  coalition  for  a  common 
object,  then  it  depends  on  the  cordiality 
of  the  alliance ;  we  have  already  treated 
of  this  subject. 

2.  On  the  situation  of  the  theatre  of 
war  upon  which  the  different  hostile 
armies  make  their  appearance. 

If  the  enemy's  forces  are  collected  in 
one  army  upon  one  theatre  of  war,  they 
constitute  in  reality  a  unity,  and  we  need 
not  inquire  further;   if  they  are  upon 
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one  theatre  of  war,  but  in  separate 
armies,  which  belong  to  different  Powers, 
there  is  no  longer  absolute  unity ;  there 
is,  however,  a  sufficient  interdependance 
of  parts  for  a  decisive  blow  upon  on4 
part  to  throw  down  the  other  in  the  con- 
cussion. If  the  armies  are  posted  in 
theatres  of  war  adjoining  each  other,  and 
not  separated  by  any  great  natural  ob- 
stacles, then  there  is  in  such  case  also  a 
decided  influence  of  the  one  upon  the 
other;  but  if  the  theatres  of  war  are 
wide  apart,  if  there  is  neutral  territory, 
great  mountains,  etc.,  intervening  between 
&em,  then  the  influence  is  very  doubtful 
and  improbable  as  well ;  if  they  are  on 
quite  opposite  sides  of  the  State  against 
which  the  war  is  made,  so  that  operations 
directed  against  them  must  diverge  on 
eccentric  lines,  then  almost  every  trace 
of  connection  is  at  an  end. 

If  Prussia  was  attacked  by  France  and 
Bussia  at  the  same  time,  it  would  be  as 
respects  the  conduct  of  the  war  much  the 
same  as  if  there  were  two  separate  wars ; 
at  the  same  time  the  unity  would  appear 
in  the  negotiations. 

Saxony  and  Austria,  on  the  contrary, 
as  military  powers  in  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  were  to  be  regarded  as  one ;  what 
the  one  suffered  the  other  felt  also,  partly 
because  the  theatres  of  war  lay  in  the 
same  direction  for  Frederick  the  Great, 
partly  because  Saxony  had  no  political 
independence. 

Numerous  as  were  the  enemies  of 
Buonaparte  in  Oermany  in  1813,  still 
they  all  stood  very  much  in  one  direction 
in  respect  to  him,  and  the  theatres  of 
war  for  their  armies  were  in  close  con- 
nection, and  reciprocally  influenced  each 
other  very  powerfidly.  If  by  a  concen- 
tration of  cdl  his  forces  he  had  been  able 
to  overpower  the  main  army,  such  a  defeat 
would  have  had  a  decisive  effect  on  all 
the  parts.  If  he  had  beaten  the  Bohe- 
main  grand  army,  and  marched  upon 
Vienna  by  Prague,  BlUcher,  however 
wUling,    could    not    have  remained  in 


Saxony,  because  he  would  have  been 
called  upon  to  co-operate  in  Bohemia, 
and  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  as  well 
would  have  been  un^dUing  to  remain  in 
the  Mark. 

On  the  other  hand,  Austria,  if  carry- 
ing on  war  against  the  French  on  the 
Bhine  and  Italy  at  the  same  time,  will 
always  find  it  difficult  to  g^ve  a  decision 
upon  one  of  those  theatres  by  means 
of  a  success^  stroke  on  the  other. 
Partiy  because  Switzerland,  with  its 
mountains,  forms  too  strong  a  barrier 
between  the  two  theatres,  and  partly 
because  the  direction  of  the  roads  on  each 
side  is  divergent.  France,  again,  can 
much  sooner  decide  in  the  one  by  a  suc- 
cessful result  in  the  other,  because  the 
direction  of  its  forces  in  both  converges 
upon  Vienna,  the  centre  of  the  power  of 
the  whole  Austrian  empire;  we  may 
add  further,  that  a  decisive  blow  in  Italy 
will  have  more  effect  on  the  Bhine 
theatre  than  a  success  on  the  Bhine 
woiild  have  in  Italy,  because  the  blow 
from  Italy  strikes  nearer  to  the  centre, 
and  that  from  the  Bhine  more  upon  the 
flank,  of  the  Austrian  dominions. 

It  proceeds  from  what  we  have  said 
that  the  conception  of  separated  or  con- 
nected hostile  power  extends  through  all 
degrees  of  relationship,  and  that  therefore, 
in  each  case,  the  first  thing  is  to  discover 
the  influence  which  events  in  one  theatre 
may  have  upon  the  other,  according  to 
which  we  may  then  afterwards  settle 
how  far  the  different  forces  of  the  enemy 
may  be  reduced  into  one  centre  of  force. 

There  is  only  one  exception  to  the 
principle  of  directing  all  our  strength 
against  the  centre  of  gravity  of  Sio 
enemy's  power,  that  is,  if  ancillary  ex- 
peditions promise  extraordinary  adva^' 
tageSf  and  still,  in  this  case,  it  is  a  con- 
dition  assumed,  that  we  have  such  a 
decisive  superiority  as  enables  us  to 
undertake  such  enterprises  without  in- 
curring too  great  risk  at  the  point  which 
forms  our  great  object. 
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When  Oeneral  Bulow  marched  into 
Holland  in  1814,  it  was  to  be  foreseen 
that  the  thirty  thousand  men  composing 
his  corps  woidd  not  only  neutralise  the 
same  number  of  Frenchmen,  but  would, 
besides,  give  the  English  and  the  Dutch 
an  opportunity  of  entering  the  field  with 
forces  which  otherwise  would  never  have 
been  brought  into  activity. 

Thus,  therefore,  the  first  consideration 
in  the  combination  of  a  plan  for  a  war,  is 
tp  determine  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the 
enemy's  power,  and,  if  possible,  to  re- 
duce them  to  one.  The  second  is  to  unite 
the  forces  which  are  to  be  employed 
against  the  centre  of  force  into  one  great 
action. 

Here  now  the  following  grounds  for 
dividing  our  forces  may  present  them- 
selves :— 

1.  The  original  position  of  the  military 
forces,  therefore  also  the  situation  of 
the  States  engaged  in  the  offensive. 

If  the  concentration  of  the  forces  would 
occasion  detours  and  loss  of  time,  and 
the  danger  of  advancing  by  separate 
lines  is  not  too  great,  then  the  same  may 
be  justifiable  on  those  grounds ;  for  to 
effect  an  unnecessary  concentration  of 
forces,  with  great  loss  of  time,  by  which 
the  freshness  and  rapidity  of  the  first 
blow  is  diminished,  wotdd  be  contrary  to 
the  second  leading  principle  we  have 
laid  down.  In  all  cases  in  which  there 
is  a  hope  of  surprising  the  enemy  in 
some  measure,  this  deserves  particular 
attention. 

But  the  case  becomes  still  more  im- 
portant if  the  attack  is  undertaken  by 
allied  States  which  are  not  situated  on  a 
line  directed  towards  the  Stat«  attacked 
— ^not  one  behind  the  other — but  situated 
side  by  side.  If  Prussia  and  Austria 
undertook  a  war  against  France,  it  would 
be  a  very  erroneous  measure,  a  squan- 
dering of  time  and  force  if  the  armies  of 
the  two  powers  were  obliged  to  set  out 
from  the  same  point,  as  the  natural  line 
for  an    army  operating    from    Prussia 


against  the  heart  of  France  is  from  the 
Lower  Bhine,  and  that  of  the  Austrians 
is  from  the  Upper  Bhine.  Concentration, 
therefore,  in  this  case,  could  only  be 
effected  by  a  sacrifice ;  consequently  in 
any  particular  instance,  the  question  to 
be  decided  would  be.  Is  the  necessity  for 
concentration  so  great  that  this  sacrifice 
must  be  made  ? 

2.  The  attack  by  separate  lines  may 
offer  greater  results. 

As  we  are  now  speaking  of  advancing 
by  separate  lines  against  one  centre  of 
force,  we  are,  therefore,  supposing  an 
advance  by  converging  lines.  A  separate 
advance  on  parallel  or  eccentric  lines  be- 
longs to  the  rubric  of  accessory  undertake 
ingSj  of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 

Now,  every  convergent  attack  in  stra- 
tegy, as  weU  as  in  tactics,  holds  out  the 
prospect  of  grtat  results ;  for  if  it  suc- 
ceeds, the  consequence  is  not  simply  a 
defeat,  but  more  or  less  the  cutting  off 
of  the  enemy.  The  concentric  attack  is, 
therefore,  always  that  which  may  lead 
to  the  greatest  results ;  but  on  account  of 
the  separation  of  the  parts  of  the  force, 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  theatre  of 
war,  it  involves  also  the  most  risk;  it 
is  the  same  here  as  with  attack  and  de- 
fence, the  weaker  form  holds  out  the 
greater  resiilts  in  prospect. 

The  question,  therefore,  is,  whether  the 
assailant  feels  strong  enough  to  try  for 
this  great  result. 

When  Frederick  the  Great  advanced 
upon  Bohemia,  in  the  year  1757,  he  set 
out  from  Saxony  and  Silesia  with  his 
forces  divided.  The  two  principal  rea- 
sons for  his  doing  so  were,  first,  that  his 
forces  were  so  cantoned  in  the  winter 
that  a  concentration  of  them  at  one  point 
would  have  divested  the  attack  of  aU  the 
advantages  of  a  surprise ;  and  next,  that 
by  this  concentric  advance,  each  of  the 
two  Austrian  theatres  of  war  was 
threatened  in  the  flanks  and  the 
rear.  The  danger  to  which  Frederick 
the    Great    exposed    himself    on  that 
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occasion  was  that  one  of  Ms  two 
armies  might  have  been  completely  de- 
feated by  superior  forces;  should  the 
Anstrians  not  see  tkuy  then  they  would 
have  to  g^ye  battle  with  their  centre  only, 
or  run  the  risk  of  being  thrown  off  their 
line  of  communication,  either  on  one  side 
or  the  other,  and  meeting  with  a  cata- 
strophe ;  this  was  the  great  result  which 
the  king  hoped  for  by  this  advance.  The 
Austrlans  preferred  the  battle  in  the 
centre,  but  Prague,  where  they  took  up 
their  position,  was  in  a  situation  too  much 
under  the  influence  of  the  convergent 
attack,  which,  as  they  remained  perfectly 
passive  in  their  position,  had  time  to  de- 
velop its  efficacy  to  the  utmost.  The 
consequence  of  this  was  that  when  they 
lost  the  battle,  it  was  a  complete  cata- 
strophe; as  is  manifest  from  the  fact 
that  two-thirds  of  the  army  with  the 
commander-in-chief  were  obliged  to  shut 
themselves  up  in  Prague. 

This  brilliant  success  at  the  opening  of 
the  campaign  was  attained  by  the  bold 
stroke  with  a  concentric  attack.  If  Fre- 
derick considered  the  precision  of  his 
own  movements,  the  energy  of  his 
generals,  the  moral  superiority  of  his 
troops,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  sluggish- 
ness of  the  Austrians  on  the  other,  as 
sufficient  to  ensure  the  success  of  his  plan, 
who  can  blame  him  ?  But  as  we  cannot 
leave  these  moral  advantages  out  of  con- 
sideration, neither  can  we  ascribe  the  suc- 
cess solely  to  the  mere  geometrical  form  of 
the  attack.  Let  us  only  think  of  the  not 
less  brilliant  campaign  of  Buonaparte's, 
in  the  year  1796,  when  the  Austrians 
were  so  severely  punished  for  their  con- 
centric march  into  Italy.  The  means 
which  the  French  general  had  at  com- 
mand on  that  occasion,  the  Austrian 
general  had  also  at  his  disposal  in  1757 
(with  the  exception  of  the  moral),  indeed, 
he  had  rather  more,  for  he  was  not,  like 
Buonaparte,  weaker  than  his  adversary. 
Therefore,  when  it  is  to  be  apprehended 
that  the  advance  on  separate  converging 


lines  may  afford  the  enemy  the  means  of 
counteracting  the  inequality  of  numerical 
forces  by  using  interior  lines,  such  a  form 
of  attack  is  not  advisable ;  and  if  on  ac- 
count of  the  situation  of  the  belligerents, 
it  must  be  resorted  to,  it  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  a  necessaTy  evil. 

If,  from  this  point  of  view,  we  cast 
our  eyes  on  the  plan  which  was  adopted 
for  the  invasion  of  France  iu  1814, 
it  is  impossible  to  give  it  approval. 
The  Eussian,  Austrian,  and  Prussian 
armies  were  concentrated  at  a  point  near 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  on  the  most 
natural  and  most  direct  line  to  the  centre 
of  the  force  of  the  French  monarchy 
These  armies  were  then  separated,  that 
one  might  penetrate  into  France  from 
Mayence,  the  other  from  Switzerland. 
As  the  enemy's  force  was  so  reduced  that 
a  defence  of  the  frontier  was  out  of  the 
question,  the  whole  advantage  to  be 
expected  from  this  concentric  advance, 
if  it  succeeded,  was  that  while  Lorraine 
and  Alsace  were  conquered  by  one 
army,  Franche-Comte  would  be  taken  by 
the  other.  Was  this  trifling  advantage 
worth  the  trouble  of  marching  into 
Switzerland  ? — ^We  know  very  well  that 
there  were  other  (but  just  as  insufficient) 
grounds  which  caused  this  march ;  but 
we  confine  ourselves  here  to  the  point 
which  we  are  considering. 

On  the  other  side,  Buonaparte  was  a 
man  who  thoroughly  understood  the  de- 
fensive to  oppose  to  a  concentric  attaclr, 
as  he  had  already  shown  in  his  masterly 
campaign  of  1796 ;  and  although  the 
Allies  were  very  considerably  superior  in 
numbers,  yet  the  preponderance  due  to 
his  superiority  as  a  general  was  on  all 
occasions  acknowledged.  He  joined  his 
army  too  late  near  Chalons,  and  looked 
down  rather  too  much,  generally,  on 
his  opponents,  still  he  was  very  near 
hitting  the  two  armies  separately ;  and 
what  was  the  state  he  found  them  in 
at  Brienne?  BlUcher  had  only  27,000 
of  his  65,000  men  with  him,  and  the 
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great  army,  out  of  200,000,  had  only 
100,000  present.  It  was  impossible  to 
make  a  Setter  game  for  the  adTersary. 
And  from  the  moment  that  active  work 
began,  no  greater  want  was  felt  than 
that  of  re-union. 

After  all  these  reflections,  we  think 
that  although  the  concentric  attack  is  in 
itself  a  means  of  obtaining  greater  re- 
sults, still  it  should  generally  only  pro- 
ceed from  a  previous  separation  of  the 
parts  composing  the  whole  force,  and 
that  there  are  few  cases  in  which  we 
should  do  right  in  giving  up  the  shortest 
and  most  direct  line  of  operation  for  the 
sake  of  adopting  that  form. 

3.  The  breadth  of  a  theatre  of  war  can 
be  a  motive  for  attacking  on  separate  lines. 

If  an  army  on  the  offensive  in  its  ad- 
vance from  any  point,  penetrates  with 
success  to  some  distance  into  the  interior 
of  the  enemy's  country,  then,  certainly, 
the  space  wluch  it  commands  is  not  re- 
stricted exactly  to  the  line  of  road  by 
which  it  marches,  it  wiU  command  a 
margin  on  each  side ;  still  that  will  de- 
pend very  much,  if  we  may  use  the  figure, 
on  the  solidity  and  cohesion  of  the  oppo- 
sing State.  If  the  State  only  hangs 
loosely  together,  if  its  people  are  an 
effeminate  race  unaccustomed  to  war, 
then,  without  our  taking  much  trouble,  a 
considerable  extent  of  country  will  open 
behind  our  victorious  army;  but  if  we 
have  to  deal  with  a  brave  and  loyal 
population,  the  space  behind  our  army 
will  form  a  triangle,  more  or  less  acute. 

In  order  to  obviate  this  evil,  the  at- 
tacking force  requires  to  regulate  its 
advance  on  a  certain  width  of  front.  If 
the  enemy's  force  is  concentrated  at  a 
particular  point,  this  breadth  of  &ont 
can  only  be  preserved  so  long  as  we  are 
not  in  contact  with  the  enemy,  and  must 
be  contracted  as  we  approach  his  position : 
that  is  easy  to  understand. 

But  if  the  enemy  himself  has  taken  up 
a  position  with  a  certain  extent  of  front, 
then  there  is  nothing  absurd  in  a  corres- 


ponding extension  on  our  part.  We 
speak  here  of  one  theatre  of  war,  or  of 
several,  if  they  are  quite  close  to  each 
other.  Obviously  this  is,  therefore,  the 
case  when,  according  to  our  view,  the 
chief  operation  is,  at  the  same  time,  to 
be  decisive  on  subordinate  points. 

But  now  can  we  always  run  the  chance 
of  this  ?  And  may  we  expose  ourselves  to 
the  danger  which  must  arise  if  the  in- 
fluence of  the  chief  operation  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  decide  at  the  minor  points  ? 
Does  not  the  want  of  a  certain  breadth 
for  a  theatre  of  war  deserve  special  con- 
sideration ? 

Here  as  well  as  everywhere  else  it 
is  impossible  to  exhaust  the  number  of 
combinations  which  may  take  place;  but 
we  maintain  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  decision  on  the  capital  point  will 
carry  with  it  the  decision  on  all  minor 
points.  Therefore,  the  action  should  be 
regulated  in  conformity  with  this  prin- 
ciple, in  all  cases  in  which  the  contrary  is 
not  evident. 

When  Buonaparte  invaded  Bussia,  he 
had  good  reason  to  believe  that  by  con- 
quering the  main  body  of  the  Bussian 
army  he  would  compel  their  forces  on  the 
Upper  Dwina  to  succumb.  He  left  at 
first  only  the  corps  of  Oudinot  to  oppose 
them,,  but  Wittgenstein  assumed  the  of- 
fensive, and  Buonaparte  was  then  obliged 
to  send  also  the  sixth  corps  to  that  quarter. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  campaign,  he  directed  a  part  of 
his  forces  against  Bagration ;  but  that 
general  was  carried  along  by  the  influence 
of  the  backward  movement  in  the  centre, 
and  Buonaparte  was  enabled  then  to  re- 
call that  part  of  his  forces.  If  Wittgen- 
stein had  not  had  to  cover  the  second 
capital,  he  would  also  have  followed  the 
retreat  of  the  great  army  under  Barclay. 

In  the  years  1805  and  1809,  Buona- 
parte's victories  at  Ulm  and  Batisbon 
decided  matters  in  Italy  and  also  in  the 
Tyrol,  although  the  first  was  rather  a 
distant  theatre,  and  an  independent  one 
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in  itself.  In  the  year  1806,  his  Tictories 
at  Jena  and  Auerstadt  were  decisiye  in 
respect  to  everything  that  might  have 
been  attempted  against  him  in  West- 
phalia and  Hesse,  or  on  the  Frankfort 
road. 

Amongst  the  number  of  circumstances 
which  may  have  an  influence  on  the 
resistance  at  secondary  points,  there  are 
two  which  are  the  most  prominent. 

The  flrst  is :  that  in  a  country  of  vast 
extent,  and  also  relatively  of  great 
power,  like  Bussia,  we  can  put  off  the 
decisive  blow  at  the  chief  point  for  some 
time,  and  are  not  obliged  to  do  all  in  a 
hurry. 

The  second  is:  when  a  minor  point 
(Uke  Silesia  in  the  year  1806),  through  a 
great  number  of  fortresses,  possesses  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  independent 
strength,  ^d  yet  Buonaparte  treated 
that  point  with  great  contempt,  inas- 
much as,  when  he  had  to  leave  such  a 
point  completely  in  his  rear  on  the 
march  to  Warsaw,  he  only  detached 
20,000  men  under  his  brother  Jerome  to 
that  quarter. 

If  it  happens  that  the  blow  at  the 
capital  point,  in  all  probability,  will 
not  shake  such  a  secondary  point,  or  has 
not  done  so,  and  if  the  enemy  has  still 
forces  at  that  point,  then  to  these, — as  a 
necessary  evil, — an  adequate  force  must 
be  opposed,  because  no  one  can  abso- 
lutely lay  open  his  line  of  communica- 
tion from  the  very  commencement. 

But  prudence  may  go  a  step  further  ; 
it  may  require  that  the  advance  upon 
the  chief  point  shall  keep  pace  with 
that  on  the  secondary  points,  and  con- 
sequently the  principal  undertaking 
must  be  delayed  whenever  the  secondary 
points  will  not  succumb. 

This  principle  does  not  directly  con- 
tradict ours  as  to  uniting  all  action  as 
far  as  possible  in  one  great  undertaking, 
but  the  spirit  from  which  it  springs  is  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  the  spirit  in  which 
ours  is  conceived.    By   following  such 


a  principle  there  would  be  such  a  mea* 
sured  pace  in  the  movements,  such  a 
paralysation  of  the  impulsive  force,  such 
room  for  the  freak  of  chance,  and  such 
a  loss  of  time,  as  would  be  practicalij 
perfectly  inconsistent  with  an  offensiTS 
directed  to  the  complete  overthrow  of 
the  enemy. 

The  di&culty  becomes  still  greater  if 
the  forces  stationed  at  these  minor  points 
can  retire  on  divergent  lines. — What 
would  then  become  of  the  unity  of  our 
attack? 

We  must,  therefore,  declare  ourselves 
completely  opposed  in  principle  to  the 
dependence  of  the  chief  attack  on  minor 
attacks,  and  we  maintain  that  an  attack 
directed  to  the  destruction  of  the  enemy 
which  has  not  the  boldness  to  shoot,  like 
the  point  of  an  arrow,  direct  at  the  heart 
of  the  enemy's  power,  can  never  hit  the 
mark. 

4.  Lastly,  there  is  still  a  fourth  ground 
for  a  separate  advance  in  the  fadhty 
which  it  may  afford  for  subsistence. 

It  is  certainly  much  pleasanter  to 
march  with  a  small  army  through  an 
opulent  country,  than  with  a  large  army 
through  a  poor  one;  but  by  suitable 
measures,  and  with  an  army  accustomed 
to  privations,  the  latter  is  not  impossible, 
and,  therefore,  the  first  should  never  have 
such  an  influence  on  our  plans  as  to  lead 
us  into  a  great  danger. 

We  have  now  done  justice  to  the 
g^unds  for  a  separation  of  forces  which 
divides  the  chief  operation  into  several, 
and  if  the  separation  takes  place  on  any 
of  these  grounds,  with  a  distinct  concep- 
tion of  tiie  object,  and  after  due  con- 
sideration of  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages, we  shall  not  venture  to  find 
fault. 

But  if,  as  usually  happens,  a  plan  is 
drawn  out  by  a  learned  general  staff, 
merely  according  to  routine ;  if  different 
theatres  of  war,  like  the  squares  on  a 
chessboard,  must  each  have  its  piece  first 
placed  on  it  before  the  moves  begin,  if 
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these  moves  approach  the  aim  in  com- 
plicated lines  and  relations  by  dint  of  an 
imaginary  profundity  in  the  art  of  com- 
bination, if  the  armies  are  to  separate 
to-day  in  order  to  apply  all  their  skill 
in  reimiting  at  the  greatest  risk  in  four- 
teen days — ^then  we  have  a  perfect  horror 
of  this  abandonment  of  the  direct  simple 
common-sense  road  to  rush  intentionidly 
into  absolute  confusion.  This  folly  hap- 
pens more  easily  the  less  the  gener^- 
in-chief  directs  the  war,  and  conducts  it 
in  the  sense  which  we  have  pointed  out 
in  the  first  chapter  as  an  act  of  his  indi- 
viduality invested  with  extraordinaiy 
powers ;  the  more,  therefore,  the  whole 
plan  is  manufactured  by  an  inexpe- 
rienced staff,  and  from  the  ideas  of  a 
dozen  smatterers. 

We  have  still  now  to  consider  the 
third  part  of  our  first  principle ;  that  is, 
to  keep  the  subordinate  parts  as  much  as 
possible  in  subordination. 

Whilst  we  endeavour  to  refer  the 
whole  of  the  operations  of  a  war  to  one 
single  aim,  and  try  to  attain  this  as  far 
as  possible  by  one  great  effort,  we  deprive 
the  other  points  of  contact  of  the  States 
at  war  with  each  other  of  a  part  of  their 
independence ;  they  become  subordinate 
actions.  If  we  could  concentrate  every- 
thing absolutely  into  one  action,  then  those 
points  of  contact  would  be  completely 
neutralised ;  but  this  is  seldom  possible, 
and,  therefore,  what  we  have  to  do  is  to 
keep  them  so  far  within  bounds,  that 
they  shall  not  cause  the  abstraction  of 
too  many  forces  &om  the  main  action. 

Nexty  we  maintain  that  the  plan  of 
the  war  itself  should  have  this  tendency, 
even  if  it  is  not  possible  to  reduce  the 
whole  of  the  enemy's  resistance  to  one 
point;  consequently,  in  case  we  are 
placed  in  the  position  already  mentioned, 
of  carrying  on  two  abnost  quite  separate 
wars  at  tifie  same  time,  the  one  must 
always  bo  looked  upon  as  the  principal 
affair  to  which  our  forces  and  activity 
are  to  be  chiefly  devoted. 

VOL.  ni.  < 


In  this  view,  it  is  advisable  only  to  pro- 
ceed offensively  against  that  one  principal 
point,  and  to  preserve  the  defensive  upon 
all  the  others.  The  attack  there  being 
only  justifiable  when  invited  by  very 
exceptional  circumstances. 

Further  we  are  to  carry  on  this  defen- 
sive, which  takes  place  at  minor  points, 
with  as  few  troops  as  possible,  and  to 
seek  to  avail  ourselves  of  every  advan- 
tage which  the  defensive  form  can  g^ve. 

This  view  applies  with  still  more  force 
to  all  theatres  of  war  on  which  armies 
come  forward  belonging  to  different 
powers  really,  but  still  such  as  will  be 
struck  when  the  general  centre  of  force 
is  struck. 

But  against  the  enemy  at  whom  the 
great  blow  is  aimed,  there  must  be, 
according  to  this,  no  defensive  on  minor 
theatres  of  war.  The  chief  attack  itself, 
and  the  secondary  attacks,  which  for 
other  reasons  are  combined  with  it,  make 
up  this  blow,  and  make  every  defensive, 
on  points  not  directly  covered  by  it, 
superfluous.  All  depends  on  this  prin- 
cipal attack;  by  it  every  loss  will  be 
compensated.  If  the  forces  are  suffi- 
cient to  make  it  reasonable  to  seek  for 
that  great  decision,  then  the  poeeihility 
of  faUure  can  be  no  ground  for  guard- 
ing oneself  against  injury  at  other  points 
in  any  event ;  for  just  by  such  a  course 
this  failure  will  become  more  probable, 
and  it  therefore  constitutes  here  a  con- 
tradiction in  otir  action. 

This  same  predominance  of  the  prin- 
cipal action  over  the  minor,  must  be 
the  principle  observed  in  each  of  the 
separate  branches  of  the  attack.  But 
as  there  are  generally  ulterior  motives 
which  determine  what  forces  shall  ad- 
vance from  one  theatre  of  war,  and  what 
from  another  against  the  common  centre 
of  the  enemy's  power,  we  only  mean 
here  that  there  must  be  an  effort  to  make 
the  chief  action  over -ruling  j  for  ever3rthing 
will  become  simpler  and  less  subject  to 
the  influence  of  chance  events  the  nearer 
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this  state  of  preponderance  can  be  at- 
tained. 

The  second  principle  concerns  the  rapid 
use  of  the  forcea 

Every  unnecessaiy  expenditure  of  time, 
every  unnecessary  detour,  is  a  waste  of 
power,  and  therefore  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  strategy. 

It  is  most  important  to  bear  always  in 
mind  that  almost  the  only  advantage 
which  the  offensive  possesses,  is  the  effect 
of  surprise  at  the  opening  of  the  scene. 
Suddenness  and  irresistible  impetuosity 
are  its  strongest  pinions ;  and  when  the 
object  is  the  complete  overthrow  of  the 
enemy,  it  can  rarely  dispense  with  them. 

By  this,  therefore,  theory  demands 
the  shortest  way  to  the  object,  and  com- 
pletely excludes  from  consideration  end- 
less discussions  about  right  and  left  here 
and  there. 

If  we  call  to  mind  what  was  said 
in  the  chapter  on  the  subject  of  the 
strategic  attack  respecting  the  pit  of  the 
stomach  in  a  state,  and  further,  what 
appears  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  this 
book,  on  the  influence  of  time,  we  believe 
no  further  argimient  is  required  to  prove 
that  the  influence  which  we  claim  for 
that  principle  really  belongs  to  it. 

Buonaparte  never  acted  otherwise. 
The  shortest  high  road  from  army  to 
army,  from  one  capital  to  another,  was 
always  the  way  he  loved  best. 

And  in  what  will  now  consist  the 
principal  action  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred eveiything,  and  for  which  we 
have  demanded  a  swift  and  straight- 
forward execution? 

In  the  fourth  chapter  we  have  ex- 
plained as  far  as  it  is  possible  in  a 
general  way  what  the  total  overthrow  of 
Sie  enemy  means,  and  it  is  unnecessary 
to  repeat  it.  Whatever  that  may  de- 
pend on  at  last  in  particular  cases^  still 
the  first  step  is  always  the  same  in  all 
cases,  namely :  The  destruction  of  the  ene^ 
my*B  combatant  force,  that  is,  a  great  viC" 
tory  over  the  same  and  its  dispersion.    The 


sooner,  which  means  the  nearer  our  own 
frontiers,  this  victory  is  sought  for,  tht 
easier  it  is ;  the  later,  that  is,  the  far- 
ther in  the  heart  of  the  enemy^s  country 
it  is  gained,  the  more  decisive  it  is.  Here, 
as  well  as  everywhere,  the  facility  of 
success  and  its  magnitude  balance  each 
other. 

If  we  are  not  so  superior  to  the  enemy 
that  the  victory  is  beyond  doubt,  then 
we  should,  when  possible,  seek  him  out, 
that  is  his  principal  force.  We  say  whn 
possible,  for  if  this  endeavour  to  find 
him  led  to  great  detours,  false  directions, 
and  a  loss  of  time,  it  might  very  lil^elj 
turn  out  a  mistake.  If  the  enemy's 
principal  force  is  not  on  our  road,  and 
our  interests  otherwise  prevent  our  going 
in  quest  of  him,  we  may  be  sure  we  shall 
meet  with  him  hereafter,  for  he  will  not 
fail  to  place  himself  in  our  way.  We 
shall  then,  as  we  have  just  said,  fight 
under  less  advantageous  circumstances— 
an  evil  to  which  we  must  submit.  How- 
ever, if  we  gain  the  battle,  it  will  be 
BO  much  the  more  decisive. 

From  this  it  follows  that,  in  the  case 
now  assumed,  it  would  be  an  error  to 
pass  by  the  enemy's  principal  force  de- 
signedly, if  it  places  itself  in  our  way, 
at  least  if  we  expect  thereby  to  facilitate 
a  victory. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  follows  from 
what  precedes,  that  if  we  have  a  de- 
cided superiority  over  the  enemy's 
principal  force,  we  may  designedly  pass 
it  by  in  order  at  a  future  time  to  delirer 
a  more  decisive  battle. 

We  have  been  speaking  of  a  complete 
victory,  therefore  of  a  thorough  defeat  of 
the  enemy,  and  not  of  a  mere  battle  gained. 
But  such  a  victory  requires  an  enveloping 
attack,  or  a  battle  with  an  oblique  front, 
for  these  two  forms  always  give  the 
result  a  decisive  character.  It  is  there- 
fore an  essential  part  of  a  plan  of  a  war 
to  make  arrangements  for  this  move- 
ment, both  as  regards  the  mass  of  forces 
required  and  the  direction  to  be  given 
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them,  of  wHcli  more  will  be  said  in  the 
chapter  on  the  plan  of  campaign. 

It  is  certainly  not  impossible,  that  even 
Battles  fought  with  parallel  fronts  may 
lead  to  complete  defeats,  and  cases  in 
point  are  not  wanting  in  military  history; 
oat  such  an  event  is  uncommon,  and  will 
be  still  more  so  the  more  armies  become 
on  a  par  as  regard  discipline  and  handi- 
ness  in  the  field.  We  no  longer  take 
twenty-one  battalions  in  a  village,  as 
they  did  at  Blenheim. 

Once  the  great  victory  is  gained,  the 
next  question  is  not  about  rest,  not  about 
taking  breath,  not  about  considering,  not 
about  reorganising,  etc.,  etc.,  but  only 
of  pursuit  of  fresh  blows  wherever  neces- 
sary, of  the  capture  of  the  enemy's  capi- 
tal, of  the  attack  of  the  armies  of  his 
allies,  or  of  whatever  else  appears  to  be 
a  rallying  point  for  the  enemy. 

If  the  tide  of  victory  carries  us  near 
the  enemy's  fortresses,  the  laying  siege 
to  them  or  not  will  depend  on  our  means. 
If  we  have  a  great  superiority  of  force, 
it  would  be  a  loss  of  time  not  to  take 
them  as  soon  as  possible ;  but  if  we  are 
not  certain  of  the  further  events  before 
us,  we  must  keep  the  fortresses  in  check 
with  as  few  troops  as  possible,  which 
precludes  any  regular  formal  sieges.  The 
moment  that  the  siege  of  a  fortress  com- 
pels U8  to  suspend  otir  strategic  advance, 
that  advance,  as  a  rule,  has  reached  its ' 
culminating  point.    We  demand,  there- 
fore, that  the  main  body  should  press 
forward  rapidly  in  pursuit  without  any 
rest;  we  have  already  condemned   the 
idea  of  allowing  the  advance  towards  the 
principal  point  being  made  dependent  on 
success  at  secondary  points;   the  con- 
sequence of  this  is,  that  in  all  ordinary 
cases,  our  chief  army  only  keeps  behind 
it  a  narrow  strip  of  territory  which  it  can 
call  its  own,  and  which  therefore  consti- 
tutes   its    theatre    of  war.     How  this 
weakens  the  momentum  at  the  head,  and 
the  dangers  for  the    offensive   arising 
therefrom,  we  have  shown  already.  Will 


not  this  difficulty,  will  not  this  intrinsic 
counterpoise  come  to  a  point  which  im- 
pedes farther  advance?  Certainly  that 
may  occur ;  but  just  as  we  have  already 
insisted  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  try 
to  avoid  this  contracted  theatre  of  war  at 
the  commencement,  and  for  the  sake  of 
that  object  to  rob  the  advance  of  its 
elasticity,  so  we  also  now  maintain,  that 
as  long  as  the  commander  has  not  yet 
overthrown  his  opponent,  as  loi^  as  he 
considers  himself  strong  enough  to  effect 
that  object,  so  long  must  he  also  pursue 
it.  He  does  so  perhaps  at  an  increased 
risk,  but  also  with  the  prospect  of  a 
greater  success.  If  he  reaches  a  point 
which  he  cannot  venture  to  go  beyond, 
where,  in  order  to  protect  his  rear,  he 
must  extend  himself  right  and  left — ^welt, 
then,  this  is  most  probably  his  culminat- 
ing point.  The  power  of  flight  is  spent, 
and  if  the  enemy  is  not  subdued,  most 
probably  he  will  not  be  now. 

All  that  the  assailant  now  does  to  in- 
tensify his  attack  by  conquest  of  for- 
tresses, defiles,  provinces,  is  no  doubt 
still  a  slow  advance,  but  it  is  only  of  a 
relative  kind,  it  is  no  longer  absolute. 
The  enemy  is  no  longer  in  flight,  he  is 
perhaps  preparing  a  renewed  resistance, 
and  it  is  therefore  already  possible  that, 
although  the  assailant  still  advances  in- 
tensively, the  position  of  the  defence  is 
every  day  improving.  In  short,  we  come 
back  to  this,  that,  as  a  rule,  there  is  no 
second  spring  after  a  halt  has  once  been 
necessary. 

Theory,  therefore,  only  requires  that, 
as  long  as  there  is  an  intention  of  des- 
troying the  enemy,  there  must  be  no  ces- 
sation in  the  advance  of  the  attack;  if 
the  commander  gives  up  this  object  be- 
cause it  is  attended  with  too  great  a  risk, 
he  does  right  to  stop  and  extend  his  forca 
Theory  oiUy  objects  to  this  when  he  does 
it  with  a  view  to  more  readily  defeating 
the  enemy. 

We  are  not  so  foolish  as  to  maintain 
that  no  instaiH^e  can  be  found  of  States 
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having  been  gradually  reduoed  to  the  ut- 
most extremity.    In  the  first  place,  the 
principle  we  now  maint^iin  is  no  absolute 
truth,  to  which  an  exception  is  impossi- 
ble, but  one  founded  omy  on  the  ordi- 
nary and  probable  result ;   next,  we  must 
make  a  distinction    between   cases    in 
which  the  downfall  of  a  State  has  been 
effected  by  a  slow  gradual  process,  and 
those  in  which  the  event  was  the  result 
of  a  first  campaign.     We  are  here  only 
treating  of  the  latter  case,  for  it  is  only  in 
such  that  there  is  that  tension  of  forces 
which  either  overcomes  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  weight,  or  is  in  danger  of 
being  overcome  by  it.     If  in  the  first 
year  we  gain  a  moderate  advantage,  to 
which  in  the  following  we  add  another, 
and  thus  gradually  advance  towards  our 
object,  there  is  nowhere  very  imminent 
danger,  but  it  is  distributed  over  many 
points.      Each    pause  between  one  re- 
sult and  another  gives  the  enemy  fresh 
chances:  the  effects  of  the  first  results 
have  very  little  influence  on  those  which 
follow,  often  none,  often  a  negative  only, 
because  the  enemy  recovers  himself,  or  is 
perhaps  excited  to  increased  resistance,  or 
obtains  foreign  aid ;  whereas,  when  all  is 
done  in  one  march,  the  success  of  yesterday 
brings  on  with  itself  that  of  to-day,  one 
brand  lights  itself  from  another.    If  there 
are  caees  in  which  States  have  been  over- 
come  by  successive   blows — in    which, 
consequently,  TifM^  generally  the  patron 
of  the  defensive,  has  proved  adverse^ 
how  infinitely  more  numerous  are  the  in- 
stances in  which  the  designs    of   the 
aggressor  have  by  that  means  utterly 
failed.     Let  us  only  think  of  the  result 
of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  in  which  the 
Austrians  sought  to  attain  their  object  so 
comfortably,  cautiously,   and  prudently, 
that  they  completely  missed  it. 

In  this  view,  therefore,  we  cannot  at 
all  join  in  the  opinion  that  the  care  which 
belongs  to  the  preparation  of  a  theatre  of 
war,  and  the  impulse  which  urges  us 
onwardSf  are  on  a  level  in  importance, 


and  that  the  former  must,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, be  a  counterpoise  to  the  latter ;  but 
we  look  upon  any  evil  which  springs  out 
of  the  forward  movement,  as  an  unavoid- 
able evil  which  only  deserves  attention 
when  there  is  no  longer  hope  for  ub 
a-head  by  the  forward  movement. 

Buonaparte's  case  in  1812,  very  ixt 
frx)m  shaking  our  opinion,  haa  ra^er 
confirmed  us  in  it. 

His  campaign  did  not  miscany  becaufie 
he  advanced  too  swiMy,  or  too  far,  as  is 
commonly  believed,  but  because  the  only 
means  of  success  failed.  The  Euasian 
Empire  is  no  country  which  can  be  regu- 
larly conquered,  that  is  to  say,  which  can 
be  held  in  possession,  at  least  not  bj 
the  forces  of  the  present  States  of  Europe, 
nor  by  the  600,000  men  with  which 
Buonaparte  invaded  the  country.  Such 
a  country  can  only  be  subdued  by  its  ovn 
weakness,  and  by  the  effects  of  internal 
dissension.  In  order  to  strike  theae 
vulnerable  points  in  its  political  exiatence, 
the  coimtry  must  be  agitated  to  its  veiy 
centre.  It  was  only  bv  reaching  Moscow 
with  the  force  of  has  blow  that  Buona« 
parte  could  hope  to  shake  the  coura^  of 
the  Government,  the  loyalty  and  stead* 
fastness  of  the  people.  In  Moscow  he 
expected  to  find  peace,  and  this  was  the 
only  rational  object  which  he  could  aet 
before  himself  in  undertaking  such  a 
war. 

He  therefore  led  his  main  body  againat 
that  of  the  Busaians,  which  fell  back  before 
him,  trudged  past  the  camp  at  Drisaa, 
and  did  not  stop  until  it  reached  Smo- 
lensk. He  carried  Bagration  along  in 
his  movement,  beat  the  principal  RuBsian 
army,  and  took  Moscow.  lie  acted  oia 
this  occasion  as  he  had  always  done :  it 
was  only  in  &at  way  that  he  made  him- 
self the  arbiter  of  Europe,  and  only  in 
that  way  was  it  possible  for  him  to  do  ao. 
He,  therefore,  who  admires  Buona- 
parte in  all  his  earlier  campaigns  as  the 
greatest  of  generals,  ought  not  to  censure 
him  in  this  instance. 
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It  is  quite  allowable  to  judge  an  event 
according  to  the  result,  as  that  is  the  best 
criticism  upon  it  (see  fifth  chapter, 
2nd  book),  but  this  judgment  derived 
merely  from  the  result,  must  not  then  be 
passed  off  as  evidence  of  superior  under- 
standing. To  seek  out  the  causes  of  the 
failure  of  a  campaign,  is  not  going  the 
length  of  making  a  criticism  upon  it ;  it 
is  only  if  we  show  that  these  causes 
should  neither  have  been  overlooked  nor 
disregarded  that  we  make  a  criticism 
and  place  ourselves  above  the  General. 

Now  we  maintain  that  any  one  who 
pronounces  the  campaign  of  1812  an  ab- 
surdity merely  on  account  of  the  tremen- 
dous reaction  in  it,  and  who,  if  it  had  been 
successful,  would  look  upon  it  as  a  most 
splendid  combination,  shows  an  utter  in- 
capacity of  judgment. 

If  Buonaparte  had  remained  in  Lithu- 
ania, as  most  of  his  critics  think  he  should, 
in  order  first  to  get  possession  of  the  for- 
tresses, of  which,  moreover,  except  Biga, 
situated  quite  at  one  side,  there  is  hardly 
one,  because  Bobruisk  is  a  small  insig- 
nificant place  of  arms,  y  he  would  have 
involved  himself  for  the  winter  in  a 
miserable  defensive  system:  then  the 
same  people  would  have  been  the  first  to 
exclaim.  This  is  not  the  old  Buonaparte ! 
How  is  it,  he  has  not  got  even  as  far 
as  a  first  great  battle?  he  who  used  to  put 
the  final  seal  to  his  conquests  on  the  last 
ramparts  of  the  enemy's  states,  by  vic- 
tories such  as  Austerlitz  and  Friedland. 
Has  his  heart' failed  him  that  he  has  not 
taken  the  enemy's  capital,  the  defenceless 
Moscow,  ready  to  open  its  gates,  and 
thus  left  a  nucleus  round  which  new  ele- 
ments of  resistance  may  gather  them- 
selves? He  had  the  singular  luck  to 
take  this  far-off  and  enormous  colossus 
by  surprise,  as  easily  as  one  would  sur- 
prise a  neighbouring  town,  or  as  Fred- 
erick the  Gfreat  entered  the  little  state  of 
Silesia,  lying  at  his  door,  and  he  makes 
no  use  of  his  good  fortune,  halts  in  the 
middle   of  his  victorious  career,    as  if 


some  evil  spirit  lai^  at  his  heels ! — ^This 
is  the  way  in  which  he  would  have  been 
judged  of  after  the  result,  for  this  is  the 
fashion  of  critics'  judgments  in  general. 

In  opposition  to  this,  we  say,  the  cam- 
paign of  1812  did  not  succeed  because 
the  government  remained  firm,  the  people 
loyal  and  steadfast,  because  it  therefore 
could  not  succeed.  Buonaparte  may 
have  made  a  mistake  in  undertaking 
such  an  expedition ;  at  all  events,  the 
result  has  shown  that  he  deceived  him- 
self in  his  calculations,  but  we  maintain 
that,  supposing  it  necessary  to  seek  the 
attainment  of  this  object,  it  could  not 
have  been  done  in  any  ol^er  way  upon 
the  whole. 

Instead  of  burthening  himself  with  an 
interminable  costly  defensive  war  in  the 
east,  such  as  he  had  on  his  hands  in  the 
west,  Buonaparte  attempted  the  only 
mecuLs  to  gain  his  object :  by  one  bold 
stroke  to  extort  a  peace  from  his  aston- 
ished adversary.  The  destruction  of  his 
army  was  the  danger  to  which  he  exposed 
himself  in  the  venture ;  it  was  the  stake 
in  the  game,  the  price  of  great  expecta- 
tions. If  this  destruction  of  his  army 
was  more  complete  than  it  need  have 
been  through  his  own  fault,  this  fault 
was  not  in  his  having  penetrated  too  far 
into  the  heart  of  the  country,  for  that 
was  his  object,  and  unavoidable  ;  but  in 
the  late  period  at  which  the  campaign 
opened,  the  sacrifice  of  life  occasioned  by 
his  tactics,  the  want  of  due  care  for 
the  supply  of  his  army,  and  for  his  line 
of  retreat,  and  lastly,  in  his  having  too 
long  delayed  his  march  from  Moscow. 

That  the  Eussians  were  able  to  reach 
the  Beresina  before  him,  intending  regu- 
larly to  cut  off  his  retreat,  is  no  strong 
argument  against  us.  For  in  the  first 
place,  the  failure  of  that  attempt  just 
shows  how  difficult  it  is  really  to  cut  off 
an  army,  as  the  army  which  was  inter- 
cepted in  this  case  under  the  most  unfa- 
vourable circumstances  that  can  be  con- 
ceived, still  managed  at  last  to  cut  its 
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way  through;  and  although  this  act 
upon  the  whole  contributed  certainly  to 
increase  its  catastrophe,  still  it  was  not 
essentially  the  cause  of  it.  Secondly,  it 
was  only  the  very  peculiar  nature  of  the 
country  which  afforded  the  means  to 
carry  things  as  far  as  the  Bussians  did ; 
for  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  marshes  of 
the  Beresina,  with  its  wooded  impassable 
borders  lying  across  the  great  road,  the 
cutting  off  would  have  been  still  less  pos- 
sible. Thirdly,  there  is  generally  no 
means  of  guarding  against  such  an  even- 
tuality except  by  making  the  forward 
movement  with  Uie  front  of  the  army  of 
such  a  width  as  we  have  already  dis- 
approved ;  for  if  we  proceed  on  the  plan 
of  pushing  on  in  advance  with  the  centre 
and  covering  the  wings  by  armies  de- 
tached right  and  left,  then  if  either  of 
these  detached  armies  meets  with  a  check, 
we  must  fall  back  with  the  centre,  and  then 
very  little  can  be  gained  by  the  attack. 

Moreover,  it  cannot  be  said  that  Buona- 
parte neglected  his  wings.  A  superior 
force  remained  fronting  Wittgenstein, 
a  proportionate  siege-corps  stood  before 
Biga  which  at  the  same  time  was  not 
needed  there,  and  in  the  south  Schwar- 
zenberg  had  50,000  men  with  which  he 
was  superior  to  Tormasoff  and  almost 
equal  to  Tschitschagow :  in  addition, 
there  were  30,000  men  under  Victor, 
covering  the  rear  of  the  centre.  Even 
in  the  month  of  November,  therefore,  at 
the  decisive  moment  when  the  Bussian 
armies  had  been  reinforced,  and  the 
French  were  very  much  reduced,  the 
superiority  of  the  Bussians  in  rear  of 
the  Moscow  army  was  not  so  very  extra- 
ordinary. Wittgenstein,  Tschitschagow, 
and  Sacken,  made  up  together  a  force  of 
1 00, 000.  SchwartzenbergyBegmer, Victor, 
Oudinot,  and  Si  Cyr,  had  still  80,000 
effectives.  The  most  cautious  general  in 
advancing  would  hardly  devote  a  greater 
proportion  of  his  force  to  the  protection 
of  his  flanks. 

If  out  of  the  600,000  men  who  crossed 


the  Niemen  in  1812,  Buonaparte  had 
brought  back  250,000  instead  of  the 
50,000  who  repassed  it  under  Schwait- 
zenberg,  Begmer,  and  Macdonald,  which 
was  possible,  by  avoiding  the  mistakes 
with  which  he  has  been  reproached,  the 
campaign  would  still  have  been  an  unfor- 
tunate one,  but  theory  would  have  had 
nothing  to  object  to  it,  for  the  loss  of  half 
an  army  in  such  a  case  is  not  at  all 
unusual,  and  only  appears  so  to  us  in 
this  instcuLce  on  account  of  the  enormous 
scale  of  the  whole  enterprize. 

So  much  for  the  principal  operation,  its 
necessary  tendency,  and  the  unavoidable 
risks.  As  regards  the  subordinate  ope- 
rations, there  must  be,  above  all  things, 
a  common  aim  for  all ;  but  this  aim  mnst 
be  so  situated  as  not  to  paralyse  the 
action  of  any  of  the  individual  parts.  If 
we  invade  France  from  the  upper  and 
middle  Bhine  and  Holland,  with  the 
intention  of  uniting  at  Paris,  neither  of 
the  armies  employed  to  risk  anything  on 
the  advance,  but  to  keep  itself  intact 
until  the  concentration  is  effect^,  that  is 
what  we  call  a  ruinous  plan.  There 
must  be  necessarily  a  constant  compari* 
son  of  the  state  of  this  threefold  move- 
ment causing  delay,  indecision,  and 
timidity  in  the  forward  movement  of 
each  of  the  armies.  It  is  better  to  assign 
to  each  part  its  mission,  and  only  to 
plskce  the  point  of  union  wherever  tiiese 
several  activities  become  unity  of  them- 
selves. 

Therefore,  when  a  iniUtary  force  ad- 
vances to  the  attack  on  separate  theatres 
of  war,  to  each  army  should  be  assigned 
an  object  against  which  the  force  of  its 
shock  is  to  be  directed.  Here  the  point  is 
that  these  shocks  should  be  given  horn  all 
sides  simultaneously,  but  not  that  pro- 
portional advantages  should  result  from 
all  of  them. 

If  the  task  assigned  to  one  army  is 
found  too  difficult  because  the  enemj 
has  made  a  disposition  of  his  force  dif* 
ferent  to  that  which  was  expected,  if  it 
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sustains  a  defeat,  this  neither  should,  nor 
must  have,  any  influence  on  the  action  of 
the  others,  or  we  should  turn  the  pro- 
bability of  the  general  success  against 
ourselves  at  the  very  outset  It  is 
only  the  unsuccessful  issue  of  the  majority 
of  enterprises  or  of  the  principal  one, 
which  can  and  must  have  an  influence 
upon  the  others  :  for  then  it  comes  under 
the  head  of  a  plan  which  has  mis- 
carried. 

This  same  rule  applies  to  those  armies 
and  portions  of  them  which. have  origin- 
ally acted  on  the  defensive,  and,  owing 
to  the  successes  gained,  have  assumed 
the  oflensive,  unless  we  prefer  to  attach 
such  spare  forces  to  the  principal  offen- 
sive, a  point  which  will  chiefly  depend 
on  the  geographical  situation  of  the 
theatre  of  war. 

But  under  these  circumstances,  what 
becomes  of  the  geometrical  form  and 
unity  of  the  whole  attack,  what  of  the 
flanks  and  rear  of  corps  when  those 
corps  next  to  them  are  beaten. 

That  is  precisely  what  we  wish  chiefly 
to  combat  This  glueing  down  of  a  great 
offensive  plan  of  attack  on  a  geometrical 
square,  is  losing  one's  way  in  the  regions 
oi  fallacy. 

In  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  Third 
Book  we  have  shown  that  the  geometri- 
cal element  has  less  influence  in  strategy 
than  in  tactics ;  and  we  shall  only  here 
repeat  the  deduction  there  obtained,  that 
in  the  attack  especially,  the  actual  results 
at  the  various  points  throughout  deserve 
more  attention  than  the  g^metrical 
figure,  which  may  gradually  be  formed 
through  the  diversity  of  results. 

But  in  any  case,  it  is  quite  certain,  that 
looking  to  the  vast  spaces  with  which 
strategy  has  to  deal,  the  views  and  re- 
solutions which  the  geometrical  situation 
of  the  parts  may  create,  should  be  left  to 
the  general-in-chief ;  that,  therefore,  no 
subordinate  general  has  a  right  to  ask 
what  his  neighbour  is  doing  or  leaving 
undone,  but  each  is  to  be  directed  per- 


emptorily to  follow  out  his  object.  If 
any  serious  incongruity  really  arises  from 
this,  a  remedy  can  always  be  applied  in 
time  by  the  supreme  authority.  Thus, 
then,  may  be  obviated  the  chief  evil  of 
this  separate  mode  of  action,  which  is, 
that  in  the  place  of  realities,  a  cloud  of 
apprehensions  and  suppositions  mix 
themselves  up  in  the  progress  of  an 
operation,  that  every  accident  affects  not 
only  the  part  it  comes  immediately  in 
contact  with,  but  also  the  whole,  by  the 
communication  of  impressions,  and  that 
a  wide  field  of  action  is  opened  for  the 
personal  failings  and  personal  animosi- 
ties of  subordinate  commanders. 

We  think  that  these  views  will  only 
appear  paradoxical  to  those  who  have 
not  studied  military  history  long  enough 
or  with  sufficient  attention,  who  do  not 
distinguish  the  important  from  the  unim- 
portant, nor  make  proper  allowance  for 
the  influence  of  human  weaknesses  in 
general. 

If  even  in  tactics  there  is  a  difficulty, 
which  all  experienced  soldiers  admit 
there  is,  in  succeeding  in  an  attack  in 
separate  columns  where  it  depends  on 
the  perfect  connection  of  the  several 
columns,  how  much  more  difficult,  or 
rather  how  impossible,  must  this  be  in 
strategy,  where  the  separation  is  so 
much  wider.  Therefore,  if  a  constant 
connection  of  all  parts  was  a  necessary 
condition  of  success,  a  strategic  plan  of 
attack  of  that  nature  must  be  at  once 
given  up.  But  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  npt 
left  to  our  option  to  discard  it  completely, 
because  circumstances,  which  we  cannot 
control,  may  determine  in  favour  of  it ; 
on  the  other  hand,  even  in  tactics,  this 
constant  close  conjunction  of  all  parts  at 
every  moment  of  the  execution,  is  not  at 
all  necessary,  and  it  is  still  less  so  in 
strategy.  Therefore  in  strategy  we  should 
pay  the  less  attention  to  this  point,  and 
insist  the  more  upon  a  distinct  piece  of 
work  being  assigned  to  each  part. 

We  have  still  to  add  one  important 
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obBervation  :     it  relates  to  the  proper 
allotment  of  parts. 

In  the  year  1793  and  1794  the  princi- 
palAustrian  armywasin  the  Netherlands, 
that  of  the  Prussians,  on  the  upper  Bhine. 
The  Austrians  marched  from  Vienna  to 
Gond^  and  Valenciennes,  crossing  the 
line  of  march  of  the  Prussians  from  Ber- 
lin to  Landau.  The  Austrians  had  cer- 
tainly to  defend  their  Belgian  provinces 
in  that  quarter,  and  any  conquests  made 
in  French  Flanders  woul^  have  been 
acquisitions  conveniently  situated  for 
them,  but  that  interest  was  not  strong 
enough.  After  the  death  of  Prince 
Kaunitz,  the  Minister  Thug^t  carried  a 
measure  for  giving  up  the  Netherlands 
entirely,  for  the  better  concentration  of 
the  Austrian  forces.  In  fact,  Austria  is 
about  twice  as  far  £rom  Flanders  as  from 
Alsace  ;  and  at  a  time  when  military  re- 
sources were  very  limited,  and  every- 
tJiing  had  to  be  paid  for  in  ready  money, 
that  was  no  trifling  consideration.  8tiU, 
the  Minister  Thug^t  had  plainly  some- 
thing else  in  view;  his  object  was,  through 
the  urgency  of  the  danger  to  compel 
Holland,  England,  and  Prussia,  the 
powers  interested  in  the  defence  of  the 
Netherlands  and  Lower  Bhine,  to  make 
greater  efforts.  He  certainly  deceived 
himself  in  his  calculations,  because 
nothing  could  be  done  with  the  Prussian 
cabinet  at  that  time,  but  this  occurrence 
always  shows  the  influence  of  political 
interests  on  the  course  of  a  war. 

Prussia  had  neither  anything  to  con- 
quer nor  to  defend  in  Alsace.  In  the 
year  1792  it  had  undertaken  the  march 
through  Lorraine  into  Champagne  in  a 
sort  of  chivalrous  spirit  But  as  that 
enterprise  ended  in  nothing,  throuigh  the 
unfavourable  course  of  circumstances,  it 
continued  the  war  with  a  feeling  of  very 
little  interest.  If  the  Prussian  troops 
had  been  in  the  Netherlands,  they  would 
have  been  in  direct  communication  with 
Holland,  which  they  might  look  upon 
almost  as  their  own    country,    having 


conquered  it  in  the  year  1787 ;  they  would 
then  have  covered  the  Lower  Bhine,  and 
consequently  that  part  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy  which  lay  next  to  the  theatre 
of  war.  Prussia  on  account  of  subsidies 
would  also  have  had  a  closer  alliance 
with  England,  which,  under  these  circum- 
stances, would  not  so  easily  have  dege- 
nerated into  the  crooked  policy  of  which 
the  Prussian  cabinet  was  guilty  at  that 
time. 

A  much  better  result,  therefore,  might 
have  been  expected  if  the  Austrians  had 
appeared  with  their  principal  force  on 
the  Upper  Bhine,  the  Prussians  with 
their  whole  force  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
the  Austrians  had  left  there  only  a  corps 
of  proportionate  strength. 

If,  instead  of  the  enterprising  Bliidier, 
General  Barclay  had  been  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  8ilesian  army  in  1814,  and 
Bliicher  and  Schwartzenberg  had  been 
kept  with  the  grand  army,  the  campaign 
would  perhaps  have  turned  out  a  complete 
failure. 

If  the  enterprising  Laudon,  instead 
of  having  his  theatre  of  war  at  the 
strongest  point  of  the  Prussian  domin- 
ions, namely,  in  Silesia,  had  been  in  the 
position  of  the  German  States'  army, 
perhaps  the  whole  Seven  Years'  War 
would  have  had  quite  a  different  turn. 
In  order  to  examine  this  subject  more 
narrowly,  we  must  look  at  the  cases  ac- 
cording to  their  chief  distinctions. 

The  flrst  is,  if  we  carry  on  war  in 
conjunction  with  other  powers,  who  not 
only  take  part  as  our  allies,  but  also 
have  an  independent  interest  as  well. 

The  second  is,  if  the  army  of  the  ally 
has  come  to  our  assistance. 

The  third  is,  when  it  is  only  a 
question  with  regard  to  the  personal 
characteristics  of  the  General. 

In  the  two  flrst  cases,  the  point  may  be 
raised,  whether  it  is  better  to  mix  up  the 
troops  of  the  dij8ferent  powers  completely, 
so  that  each  separate  army  is  composed 
of  corps  of  diflerent  powers,  as  was  done 
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in  the  wars  1813  and  1814,  or  to  keep 
them  separate  as  much  as  possible,  so 
that  the  armj  of  each  power  may  con- 
tinue distinct  and  act  independently. 

Plainly,  the  first  is  the  most  salutary 
plan;  but  it  supposes  a  deg^e  of  friendly 
feeling  and  community  of  interests  which 
is  seldom  found.  When  there  is  this 
close  good  fellowship  between  the  troops, 
it  is  much  more  difficult  for  the  cabinets 
to  separate  their  interests ;  and  as  regards 
the  prejudicial  influence  of  the  egotistical 
views  of  commanders,  it  can  only  show 
itself  under  these  circumstances  amongst 
the  subordinate  Generals,  therefore,  only 
in  the  province  of  tactics,  cmd  even  there 
not  so  freely  or  with  such  impunity  as 
when  there  is  a  complete  separation.  In 
the  latter  case,  it  affects  the  strategy, 
and  therefore,  makes  decided  marks. 
But,  as  already  observed,  for  the  first 
case  there  must  be  a  rare  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation on  the  part  of  the  G-ovemments. 
In  the  year  1813,  the  exigencies  of  the 
time  impelled  all  Governments  in  that 
direction ;  and  yet  we  cannot  sufficiently 
praise  this  in  the  Emperor  of  Eussia,  that 
although  he  entered  the  field  with  the 
strongest  army,  and  the  change  of  for- 
tune was  chiefly  brought  about  by  him, 
yet  he  set  aside  all  pride  about  appear- 
ing at  the  head  of  a  separate  and  an  in- 
dependent Bussian  army,  and  placed  his 
troops  under  the  Prussian  and  Austrian 
Commanders. 

If  such  a  fusion  of  armies  cannot  be 
effected,  a  complete  separation  of  them  is 
certainly  better  than  a  half-  and-half  state 
of  things ;  the  worst  of  all  is  when  two 
independent  Commanders  of  armies  of 
different  powers  find  themselves  on  the 
same  theatre  of  war,  as  frequently  hap- 
pened in  the  Seven  Years'  War  with  the 
armies  of  Sussia,  Austria,  and  the  Ger- 
man States.  When  there  is  a  complete 
separation  of  forces,  the  burdens  which 
must  be  borne  are  also  better  divided, 
and  each  suffers  only  frt)m  what  is  his 
own,  consequently  is  more  impelled  to 


activity  by  the  force  of  circumstances; 
but  if  they  find  themselves  in  close  con- 
nection, or  quite  on  the  same  theatre  of 
war,  this  is  not  the  case,  and  besides  that 
the  ill  will  of  one  paralyses  also  the 
powers  of  the  other  as  well. 

In  the  first  of  the  three  supposed  cases, 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  the  complete 
separation,  as  the  natural  interest  of  each 
State  generally  indicates  to  it  a  separate 
mode  of  employing  its  force;  this  may 
not  be  so  in  the  second  case,  and  then, 
as  a  rule,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done 
but  to  place  oneself  completely  under  the 
auxiliary  army,  if  its  strength  is  in  any 
way  proportionate  to  that  measure,  as 
the  Austrians  did  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  campaign  of  1815,  and  the  Prussians 
in  the  campaign  of  1 807. 

With  regard  to  the  personal  qualifica- 
tions of  the  General,  everything  in  this 
passes  into  what  is  particular  and  indi- 
vidual ;  but  we  must  not  omit  to  make 
one  general  remark,  which  is,  that  we 
should  not,  as  is  generally  done,  place  at 
the  head  of  subordinate  armies  the  most 
prudent  and  cautious  Commanders,  but 
the  moat  enterprising ;  for  we  repeat  that 
in  strategic  operations  conducted  sepa- 
rately, there  is  nothing  more  important 
than  that  every  part  should  develop  its 
powers  to  the  fiill,  in  that  way  faults 
committed  at  one  part  may  be  compen- 
sated for  by  successes'  at  others.  This 
complete  activity  at  all  points,  however, 
is  only  to  be  expected  when  the  Com- 
manders are  spirited,  enterprising  men, 
who  are  urged  forwards  by  natural  im- 
ptdsiveness  by  their  own  hearts,  because 
a  mere  objective,  coolly  reasoned  out,  con- 
viction of  the  necessity  of  action  seldom 
suffices. 

Lastly,  we  have  to  remark  that,  if  cir- 
cumstances in  other  respects  permit,  the 
troops  and  their  commanders,  as  regards 
their  destination,  should  be  employed 
in  accordance  with  their  qualities  and 
the  nature  of  the  country — that  is  re- 
gular armies;   good  troops;   numerous 
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cavalry;  old,  prudent,  intelligent  gene-  federation,  the  Netherlands  and  England, 

rals   in    an    open    country  ;  —  Militia ;  determine  on  a  war  with   France,   but 

national    levies  ;     young     enterprising  Bussia  remains  neutral — a  case  which  has 

commanders  in  wooded  country,  moun-  frequently  happened  during  the  last  one 

tains   and  defiles  ;    auxiliary  armies  in  hundred  and  fifty  years — ^they  are  able  to 

rich  provinces  where  they  can  make  them-  carry  on  an  offensive  war,  having  for  its 

selves  comfortable.  object  the  overthrow  of  the  enemy.     For 

What  we  have  now  said  upon  a  plan  of  powerful  and  great  as  France  is,  it  is  still 

a  war  in  general,  and  in  this  chapter  upon  possible  for  it  to  see  more  than  half  its  ter- 

thdse  in  particular  which  are  directed  to  ritoiy  overrun  by  the  enemy,  its  capital 

the  destruction  of  the  enemy,  is  intended  occupied,  and  itself  reduced  in  its  means 

to  give  special  prominence  to  the  object  to  a  state  of  complete  inefficiency,  without 

of  the  same,  and  next  to  indicate  prin-  there  being  any  power,  except  Bussia, 

ciples  which  may  serve  as  guides  in  the  which  can  give  it  effectual  support.  Spain 

preparation  of  ways  and  means.      Our  is  too  distant  and  too  disadvantageously 

desire  has  been  in  this  way  to  give  a  clear  situated ;  the  Italian  States  are  at  pre- 

perception  of  what  is  to  be,  and  should  sent  too  brittle  and  powerless, 
be,  done  in  such  a  war.    We  have  tried  to         The  countries  we  have  named  have, 

emphasise  the  necessary  and  general,  and  exclusive    of   their    possessions    out   of 

to  leave  a  margin  for  the  play  of  the  Europe,  above  75,000,000  inhabitants,^ 

particular  and  accidental ;  but  to  exclude  whilst  France  has  only  30,000,000  ;  and 

all  that  is  arbitrary,  unfounded,   trifiing,  the  army  which  they  could  call  oat  for 

fantastical,  or  sophisticaL  If  we  have  sue-  a  war  against  France  really  meant  in 

ceoded  in  this  object,  we  look  upon  our  earnest,  would  be  as  follows,  without 

problem  as  solved.  exaggeration  : — 

Now,  if  any  one  wonders  at  finding  Austria 250,000 

nothing  here  about  turning  rivers,  about  Prussia 200,000 

commanding  mountains  from  their  highest  The  rest  of  Germany     150,000 

points,  about  avoiding  strong  positions,  Netherlands    75,000 

and  finding  the  keys  of  a  country,  he  has  England  60, 000 

not  understood  us,  neither  does  he  as  yet  

understand  war  in  its  general  relations  Total  725,000 
according  to  our  views.  Should  this  force  be  placed  on  a  war- 
In  preceding  books  we  have  cha-  footing  it  would,  in  all  probability,  very 
racterised  these  subjects  in  general,  and  much  exceed  that  which  France  could 
we  there  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  they  oppose;  for  under  Buonaparte  the  country 
are  much  more  insignificant  in  their  never  had  an  army  of  the  like  sti^ngth. 
nature  than  we  should  think  from  their  Now,  if  we  take  into  account  the  deduo- 
high  repute.  Therefore,  so  much  the  less  tions  required  as  garrisons  for  fortresses 
can  or  ought  they  to  play  a  great  part,  and  depots,  to  watch  the  coasts,  etc.» 
that  is,  so  far  as  to  infiuence  the  whole  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  the  allies  would 
plan  of  a  war,  when  it  is  a  war  which  have  a  great  superiority  in  the  principal 
has  for  its  object  the  destruction  of  the  theatre  of  war,  and  upon  that  the  object 
enemy.  or  plan  of  overthrowing  the  enemy  is 
At  the  end  of  the  book  we  shall  de-  chiefiy  founded. 

vote  a  chapter  specially  to  the  considera-  l-, . 

tion  of  the  cliief  commaiid ;  the  present         ♦  xhia  chapter  was  probably  written  in  1828, 

chapter  we  shall  close  with  an  example.  since  which  time  the  numerical  relationa  haye  oon- 

If  Austria,  Prussia,  the  German  Con-  wderably  changed.— A.  d.  U. 
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The  centre  of  gravity  of  the*  French 
power  lies  in  its  military  force  and  in 
Paris.  To  defeat  the  former  in  one  or  more 
battles,  to  take  Paris  and  drive  the  wreck 
of  the  French  across  the  Loire,  must  be 
the  object  of  the  allies.  The  pit  of  the  sto- 
mach of  the  French  monarchy  is  between 
Paris  and  Brussels,  on  that  side  the  fi*on- 
tier  is  only  thirty  miles  from  the  capital. 
Part  of  the  allies;  the  English,  Nether- 
landers,  Prussian,  and  North  German 
States  have  their  natural  point  of  assem- 
bly in  that  direction,  as  these  States  lie 
pwrtly  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  partly  in 
a  direct  line  behind  it.  Austria  and  South 
Germany  can  only  carry  on  their  war  con- 
veniently fix)m  the  upper  Rhine.  Their 
natural  direction  is  upon  Troyes  and  Paris, 
or  it  may  be  Orleans.  Both  shocks,  there- 
fore, that  from  the  Netherlands  and  the 
other  from  the  upper  Bhine,  are  quite 
direct  cuid  natural,  short  and  powerful ; 
and  both  fall  upon  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  enemy's  power.  Between  these 
two  points,  therefore,  the  whole  invading 
army  should  be  divided. 

But  there  are  two  considerations  which 
interfere  with  the  simplicity  of  this  plan. 

The  Austrians  would  not  lay  bare  their 
Italian  dominions,  they  would  wishtoretain 
the  mastery  over  events  there,  in  any  case, 
and  therefore  would  not  incur  the  risk  of 
making  an  attack  on  the  heart  of  France, 
by  which  they  woidd  l^ave  Italy  only  in- 
directly covered.  Looking  to  the  political 
state  of  the  country,  this  collateral  con- 
sideration is  not  to  be  treated  with  con- 
tempt ;  but  it  would  be  a  decided  mistake 
if  the  old  and  oft-tried  plan  of  an  attack 
from  Italy,  directed  against  the  South  of 
France,  was  bound  up  with  it,  and  if  on 
that  account  the  force  in  Italy  was  in- 
creased to  a  size  not  required  for  mere 
security  against  contingencies  in  the  first 
campaign.  Only  the  number  needed  for 
that  security  should  remain  in  Italy,  only 
that  number  should  be  withdrawn  from 
the  great  undertaking,  if  we-  would  not  be 
unfaithful  to  that  first  maxim,  Unity  of 


plan,  eoneenfratian  of  force.  To  think  of  con- 
quering France  by  the  Bhone,  would  be 
like  trying  to  lift  a  musket  by  the  point 
of  its  bayonet;  but  also  as  an  auxiliary  en- 
terprise, an  attack  on  the  South  of  France 
is  to  be  condemned,  for  it  only  raises 
new  forces  against  us.  Whenever  an 
attack  is  made  on  distant  provinces,  inter- 
ests and  activities  are  roused,  which 
would  otherwise  have  lain  dormant.  It 
would  only  be  in  case  that  the  forces  left 
for  the  security  of  Italy  were  in  excess  9f 
the  number  required,  and,  therefore,  to 
avoid  leaving  them  unemployed,  that  there 
would  be  any  justification  for  an  attack  on 
the  South  of  France  from  that  quarter. 

We  therefore  repeat  that  the  force  left 
in  Italy  must  be  kept  down  as  low  as 
circumstances  will  permit ;  and  it  will 
be  quite  large  enough  if  it  will  suffice  to 
prevent  the  Austrians  from  losing  the 
whole  country  in  one  campaign.  Let  us 
suppose  that  number  to  be  50,000  men 
for  the  purpose  of  our  illustration. 

Another  consideration  deserving  atten- 
tion, is  the  relation  of  France  in  respect 
to  its  sea-coast  As  England  has  the 
u^per  hand  at  sea,  it  follows  that  France 
must,  on  that  account,  be  very  suscepti- 
ble with  regard  to  the  whole  of  her 
Atlantic  coast;  and,  consequently,  must 
protect  it  with  garrisons  of  greater  or 
less  strength.  Now,  however  weak  this 
coast-defence  may  be,  still  the  French 
frontiers  are  tripled  by  it ;  and  large 
drafts,  on  that  account,  cannot  fail  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  French  army  on  the 
theatre  of  war.  Twenty  or  thirty  thou- 
sand troops  disposable  to  effect  a  landing, 
with  which  the  English  threaten  France, 
would  probably  absorb  twice  or  three 
times  the  number  of  French  troops ;  and, 
further,  we  must  think  not  only  of  troops, 
but  also  of  money,  artillery,  etc.,  etc., 
required  for  ships  and  coast  batteries. 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  English  devote 
25^000  to  this  object. 

Our  plan  of  war  would  then  consist 
simply  in  this : — 
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1.  That  in  the  Netherlands : — 

200,000  PrusaianB, 
76,000  Netherlanders, 
25,000  EngUsh, 
60,000  North  German  Con- 
— ^—    federation, 
Total...  860,000  he  assemhled, 
of  whom  about  50,000   should  be  set 
aside  to  garrison  frontier  fortresses,  and 
the  remaining   300,000  should  advance 
B^^nst  Paris,  and  engage  the  French 
Army  in  a  decisive  batfie. 

2.  That  200,000  Austrians  and  100,000 
South  German  troops  should  assemble  on 
the  Upper  Bhine  to  advance  at  the  same 
time  as  the  army  of  the  Netherlands, 
their  direction  being  towards  the  Upper 
Seine,  and  from  thence  towards  the  Loire, 
with  a  view,  likewise,  to  a  great  battle. 
These  two  attacks  would,  perhaps,  unite 
in  one  on  the  Loire. 

By  this  the  chief  point  is  determined. 
What  we  have  to  add  is  chiefly  intended 
to  root  out  false  conceptions,  and  is  as 
follows  :^ 

1.  To  seek  for  the  great  battle,  as  pre- 
scribed, and  deliver  it  with  such  a  rela- 
tion, in  point  of  numerical  strength  and 
under  such  circumstances,  as  promise  a 
decisive  victory,  is  the  course  for  the  chief 
commanders  to  follow;  to  this  object  every- 
thing must  be  sacriflced ;  and  as  few  men 
as  possible  should  be  employed  in  sieges, 
blockades,  garrisons,  etc.  If,  like  Schwart- 
zenberg  in  1814,  as  soon  as  they  enter 
the  enemy's  provinces  they  spread  out 
in  eccentric  rays  all  is  lost.  That  this 
did  not  take  place  in  1814  the  Allies 
may  thank  the  powerless  state  of  France 
alone.  The  attack  should  be  like  a  wedge 
well  driven  home,  not  like  a  soap  bubblei 
which  distends  itself  till  it  bursts. 

2.  Switzerland  must  be  left  to  its  own 
forces.  If  it  remains  neutral  it  forms  a 
good  point  d*appui  on  the  Upper  Rhine ; 
if  it  is  attacked  by  France,  let  her  stand 
up  for  herself,  which  in  more  than  one 
respect  she  is  very  well  able  to  do. 
Nothing  is  more  absurd  than  to  attribute 


to  Switzerland  a  predominant  geographi- 
cal influence  upon  events  in  war  because 
it  is  the  highest  land  in  Europe.  Such 
an  influence  only  exists  under  certain 
very  restricted  conditions,  which  are  not 
to  be  found  here.  When  the  French  are 
attacked  in  the  heart  of  their  country 
they  can  undertake  no  offensive  from 
Switzerland,  either  against  Italy  or 
Swabia,  and,  least  of  aU,  can  the  elevated 
situation  of  the  country  come  into  con- 
sideration as  a  decisive  circumstance. 
The  advantage  of  a  countiy  which  is  domi- 
nating in  a  strategic  sense,  is,  in  the  first 
place,  chiefly  important  in  the  defensive, 
and  any  importance  which  it  has  in  the 
offensive  may  manifest  itself  in  a  single 
encounter.  Whoever  does  not  know  this 
has  not  thought  over  the  thing  and  ar- 
rived at  a  clear  perception  of  it,  and  in 
case  that  at  any  future  council  of  poten- 
tates and  generals,  some  learned  officer  of 
the  general  staff  should  be  found,  who, 
with  an  anxious  brow,  displays  such  wis- 
dom, we  now  declare  it  beforehand  to  be 
mere  folly,  and  wish  that  in  the  same 
council  some  true  Blade,  some  child  of 
sound  conmion-sense  may  be  present  who 
will  stop  his  mouth. 

3.  The  space  between  two  attacks  we 
think  of  very  little  consequence.  When 
600,000  assemble  thirty  or  forty  milee 
from  Paris  to  march  against  the  heart  of 
France,  would  any  one  think  of  covering 
the  middle  Bhine  as  well  as  Berlin, 
Dresden,  Vienna,  and  Munich?  There 
would  be  no  sense  in  such  a  thing.  Are 
we  to  cover  the  communications  ?  That 
would  not  be  unimportant ;  but  then  we 
might  soon  be  led  into  giving  this  cover- 
ing the  importance  of  an  attack,  and 
then,  instead  of  advancing  on  two  lines, 
as  the  situation  of  the  States  positively 
requires,  we  shotdd  be  led  to  advance 
upon  three,  which  is  not  reqiiired.  These 
three  would  then,  perhaps,  become  five, 
or  perhaps  seven,  and  in  that  way  the  old 
rigmarole  would  once  more  become  the 
order  of  the  day. 
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Our  two  attacks  have  each  their  ob- 
ject; the  forces  employed  on  them  are 
probably  very  superior  to  the  enemy  in 
numbers.  If  each  pursues  his  march 
with  vigour,  they  cannot  fail  to  react 
advantageously  upon  each  other.  If  one 
of  the  two  attacks  is  unfortunate  be- 
cause the  enemy  has  not  divided  his 
force  equally,  we  may  fairly  expect  that 
the  residt  of  the  other  will  of  itself  re- 
pair this  disaster,  and  this  is  the  true 
interdependence  between  the  two.  An 
interdependence  extending  to  (so  as  to 
be  affected  by)  the  events  of  each  day 
is  impossible  on  account  of  the  distance ; 
neither  is  it  necessary,  and  therefore  the 
immediate,  or,  rather  the  direct  connec- 
tion, is  of  no  such  great  value. 

Besides^  the  enemy  attacked  in  the 
very  centre  of  his  dominions  will  have  no 
forces  worth  speaking;  of  to  employ  in 
interrupting  this  connection ;  all  that  is 
to  be  apprehended  is  that  this  interrup- 
tion may  be  attempted  by  a  co-operation 
of  the  inhabitants  with  the  partisans,  so 
that  this  object  does  not  actually  cost  the 
enemy  any  troops.  To  prevent  that,  it 
is  sufficient  to  send  a  corps  of  10,000 
or  15,000  men,  particularly  strong  in 
cavcJiy,  in  the  direction  from  Treves  to 
Hheims.  It  will  be  able  to  drive  every 
partisan  before  it,  and  keep  in  line  with 
the  grand  army.  This  corps  should 
neither  invest  nor  watch  fortresses,  but 
march  between  them,  depend  on  no  fixed 
basis,  but  give  way  before  superior  forces 
in  any  direction,  no  great  misfortune 
could  happen  to  it,  and  if  such  did  hap- 
pen, it  would  again  be  no  serious  mis- 
fortune for  the  whole.  Under  these 
circumstances,  such  a  corps  might  pro- 
bably serve  as  an  intermediate  link  be- 
tween the  two  attacks. 

4.  The  two  subordinate  undertakings, 
that  is,  the  Austrian  army  in  Italy,  and 
the  English  army  for  landing  on  the 
coast,  might  follow  their  object  as  ap- 
peared best.  If  they  do  not  remain  idle, 
their  mission  is  fulfilled  as  regards  the 


chief  point,  and  on  no  account  should 
either  of  the  two  great  attacks  be  made  de- 
pendent in  any  way  on  these  minor  ones. 

We  are  quite  convinced  that  in  this 
way  France  may  be  overthrown  and 
chastised  whenever  it  thinks  fit  to  put  on 
that  insolent  air  with  which  it  has  op- 
pressed Europe  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  It  is  only  on  the  other  side  of 
Paris,  on  the  Loire,  that  those  conditions 
can  be  obtained  from  it  which  are  neces- 
sary for  the  peace  of  Europe.  In  {his 
way  alone  the  natural  relation  between 
30  millions  of  men  and  75  millions  will 
quickly  make  itself  known,  but  not  if  the 
country  from  Dunkirk  to  G-enoa  is  to  be 
surrounded  in  the  way  it  has  been  for 
150  years  by  a  girdle  of  armies,  whilst 
fifty  different  small  objects  are  aimed  at, 
not  one  of  which  is  powerful  enough  to 
overcome  the  inertia,  friction,  and  ex- 
traneous influences  which  spring  up  and 
reproduce  themselves  everywhere,  but 
more  especially  in  allied  armiea 

How  little  the  provisional  organisation 
of  the  German  federal  armies  is  adapted 
to  such  a  disposition,  will  strike  the 
reader.  By  that  organisation  the  federa- 
tive part  of  Germany  forms  the  nucleus 
of  the  German  power,  and  Prussia  and 
Austria  thus  weakened,  lose  their  na- 
tural influence.  But  a  federative  state 
is  a  very  brittle  nucleus  in  war — there  is 
in  it  no  unity,  no  energy,  no  rational 
choice  of  a  commander,  no  authority,  no 
responsibility. 

Austria  and  Prussia  are  the  two  natural 
centres  of  force  of  the  German  empire ; 
they  form  the  pivot  (or  fulcrum),  the 
forte  of  the  sword ;  they  are  monarchical 
states,  used  to  war ;  they  have  well-de- 
fined interests,  independence  of  power; 
they  are  predominant  over  the  others. 
The  org^isation  should  follow  these 
natural  lineaments,  and  not  a  false 
notion  about  unity,  which  is  an  impossi- 
bility in  such  a  case;  and  he  who  ne- 
glects the  possible  in  quest  of  the  impos- 
sible is  a  fool. 


r 
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SUMMARY   OF   THE    INSTRFCTION 


GIVEN  BY  THB  AUTHOR 


TO  HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  CROWN  PRINCE, 


IN  THE  TEAES  1810,  1811,  AND  1812. 


SCHEHE  WHICH  WAS  LAID  BEFORE  GENERAL  VON  GAUDY. 


pRESUMnra  that  it  is  only  a  preliminary 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  war  which  His 
Boyal  Highness  the  Crown  Prince  is  to 
receive  from  me,  with  a  view  to  His 
Boyal  Highness  being  enabled  to  under- 
stand modem  military  history,  it  is  of 
the  first  importance  ^at  I  should  give 
the  Prince  a  clear  idea  of  war,  and  that 
I  should  do  so  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
avoid  diffuseness,  or  taxing  the  Prince's 
faculties  too  much. 

In  order  to  acquire  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  a  science,  it  is  necessary  to  apply 
one's  mind  chiefly  to  the  study  of  it  for 
some  time,  and  it  appears  to  be  too  soon 
for  the  Prince  to  do  this. 

For  these  reasons  I  have  adopted  the 
following  course,  which  appears  to  me 
most  in  accordance  with  the  natural 
direction  of  the  ideas  of  a  young  man. 

In  carrying  it  out  my  chief  endeavour 


Next  to  a  preparatory  knowledge  of 
weapons  and  the  different  kinds  of  troops, 
some  conception  of  applied  or  higher  tac- 
tics, as  they  are  called,  and  strategy,  is 
principally  necessary  in  order  to  compre- 
hend military  history.    Tactics,  or  the 


will  be,  in  the  first  place,  to  make  myself 
always  intelligible  to  the  Prince,  as  other- 
wise the  most  attentive  pupil  must  soon 
become  wearied,  confused  and  disgusted ; 
secondly,  in  every  case  to  avoid  giving 
any  erroneous  ideas,  through  which  his 
further  instruction  or  the  progress  of  his 
own  studies  might  be  impeded  or  inter- 
fered with. 

For  the  sake  of  the  first  of  these  ob- 
jects, I  shall  endeavour  to  keep  the  sub- 
ject always  in  correspondence  with  the 
natural  understanding  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  in  this  effort  shall  often  deviate 
from  the  scientific  spirit  and  scholastic 
forms. 

I  now  submit  to  Tour  Excellency  the 
plan  I  have  sketched  hastily,  and  beg 
you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  correct  my 
view  in  any  points  in  which  it  may  not 
be  in  accordance  with  your  own. 


theory  of  fighting,  is  in  reality  the  prin- 
cipal thing,  partly  because  battles  are 
decisive,  partly  because  it  comprises  the 
most  of  what  can  be  taught.  Strategy,  or 
the  theory  of  the  combination  of  separate 
battles  towards  the  object  of  the  cam- 
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paign,  is  a  subject  more  of  natural  and 
matured  power  of  judgpnent;  still,  we 
must  at  least  point  out  clearly  the  sub- 
jects which  are  therein  to  be  found,  and 
show  their  mutual  connection  and  rela- 
tion to  the  whole. 

Field  fortification  in  such  a  synoptical 
course  will  be  most  suitably  placed  with 
the  theory  of  the  defensiye  in  tactics, 
permanent  fortification  in  or  after  stra- 
tegy. 

Tactics  itself  comprises  two  different 
classes  of  subjects.  One  class  may  be 
understood  without  having  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  strategic  relations  of  the 
whole ;  to  this  belong  the  formation  for 
tactical  purposes,  and  the  mode  of  fight- 
ing of  all  the  smaller  parts,  from  the 
company  or  squadron,  up  to  a  brigade  of 
all  arms,  and  in  all  kmds  of  country. 
Those  of  the  other  class  are  in  intimate 
connection  with  strategic  conceptions;  to 
this  class  belong  the  usual  action  of  whc^e 
corps  and  armies  in  battle,  outpost  ser- 
vices, and  the  minor  operations  of  war, 
etc.,  etc.,  because  in  such  there  are  intro- 
duced conceptions  of  position,  battle, 
march,  etc.,  which  cannot  be  imder- 
stood  without  previous  conceptions  of 
the  combination  of  the  whole  cam- 
paign. 

I  shall,  therefore,  separate  the  two 
classes  of  subjects ;  begin  with  a  concise 
and  very  general  description  of  war,  pass 
on  to  tactics,  or  the  action  of  the  smaller 
divisions  in  battle,  and  then  stop  short 
when  I  reach  the  position  (order  of 
battle)  of  whole  corps  or  armies,  in 
order  to  return  to  the  general  view 
of  the  campaign,  and  to  explain  more 
in  detail  the  connection  of  thmgs ;  then 
the  remaining  chapters  on  tactics  will 
follow. 

Lastly,  I  shall  begin  strategy  again, 
with  the  idea  of  the  course  of  a  campaign, 
in  order  to  consider  the  subject  from  this 
new  point  of  view. 

From  this  now  follows  the  arrangement 
as  under. 


ArfM, 

Powder,  small  arms,  rifles,  cannon,  and 
all  appertaining  thereto. 

ArtilUry. 

Theory  of  charges  for  horizontal  and 
vertical  firing. 

Service  of  cannon  of  all  kinds. 

Oi^anisation  of  a  battery. 

Expense  of  guns,  and  ammunition,  etc. 

Efltect  of  artillery — oranges — ^probability 
of  hitting. 

Other  kinds  of  Droops. 

Cavalry — flight, — heavy. 

Infantry — do. 

Formation ; — destination ; — character. 

Applied  or  Higher  Taetiee. 

A  general  conception  of  war — battles. 
Position  of  smaller  divisions,  and  their 
mode  of  fighting. 

A  company  of  infantry  with  or  without 
artilleiy  on  all  kinds  of  ground. 

A  squadron  of  cavalry  the  same. 

The  two  together. 

Ditto  in  different  kinds  of  ground. 

Order  of  battle  for  a  corps  of  several 
brigades. 

Ditto  of  an  army  of  several  corps. 

The  two  last  sections  without  relation 
to  ground,  because  otherwise  the  idea  of 
position  would  be  introduced. 

More  detailed  explanation  of  a  cam- 
paign. 

Organisation  of  aimy  at  the  commenoe- 
ment  of  a  can^paign. 

Whilst  it  marches,  and  takes  up  posi- 
tions, it  requires  measures  of  security — 
outposts — patrols — reconnaissances —  de* 
tachments— minor  warfare. 

When  an  army  chooses  a  position, 
such  arrangements  must  be  made  that 
the  army  can  defend  itself  in  the  same — 
tactical  defensive— field  fortification. 

Attack  of  the  enemy  in  such  positions 
—conduct  to  be  observed  in  the  oombat 
itself — ^battle — retreat — pursuit. 

Marches — defence  of  rivers— passage 
of  rivers — alines  of  posts — cantonments. 
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Strategy. 

Yiew  of  a  campaign  and  of  a  whole 
war  in  strategic  respects. 

What  determines  the  result  in  war. 

Plan  of  operations. 

Plan  of  operations — arrangements  for 
subsistence. 

Offensive  war. 


Defensive  war. 

Positions — Klines  of  posts — ^battles- 
marches — defence  and  passage  of  rivers. 

Cantonments — ^winter  quarters. 

Mountain  warfe^e. 

System  of  war,  etc.  etc. 

Permanent  fortification  and  siege  war- 
fare either  precede  strategy  or  form  a 
conclusion  to  the  whole. 


THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  ART  OF  WAR  TO  COMPLETE  MY 
COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  OF  HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  CROWN  PRINCE. 


Although  these  principles  are  the  result 
of  much  reflection  and  an  assiduous  study 
of  military  history,  they  have  only  been 
drawn  up  hastily  on  the  present  occasion, 
and  the  form  in  which  they  appear  will 
not  bear  any  stringent  criticism.  Be- 
sides, from  the  multiplicity  of  subjects, 
only  the  most  important  have  been  se- 


lected, a  certain  conciseness  being  essen- 
tially necessary.  These  principles,  there- 
fore, do  not  constitute  a  complete  course 
of  instruction  for  your  Boyal  Highness. 
They  are  only  intended  as  a  n)unda- 
tion  for  reflection  on  your  own  part, 
and  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  these  reflec- 
tions. 


I.— GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  TO  BE  OBSERVED  IN  WAR. 


1.  The  great  object  of  the  theory  of 
war  is  to  guide  us  to  the  way  of  obtain- 
ing a  preponderance  of  physical  force 
and  advantages  at  the  decisive  points; 
but  if  this  is  not  possible,  theory  teaches 
also  how  to  speculate  upon  the  moral 
powers ;  upon  the  probable  errors  of  the 
enemy,  upon  the  impression  made  by  a 
bold  spirit  of  enterprise,  etc.,  etc.-^-even 
upon  our  own  desperation.  All  this 
is  by  no  means  beyond  the  province 
of  the  art  of  war  and  its  theory,  for 
that  theory  is  nothing  but  rational  re- 
flection upon  all  situations  in  which  we 
can  be  placed  in  war.  The  most  dan- 
gerous positions  in  which  we  can  be 
placed  are  just  those  which  we  should 
look  upon  as  most  likely  to  occur,  and 
those  about  which  we  should  most  dis- 
tinctly make  up  our  minds.  That  leads 
to  heroic  resolves  founded  on  reason. 

Whoever  represents  the  affair  to  your 
Royal  Highness  in  any  other  manner  is 

VOL.   III. 


a  pedant,  who  can  only  do  harm  by  the 
views  he  advances.  In  the  critical  mo- 
ments of  life,  in  the  timiult  of  battle,  you 
will  one  day  feel  clearly  that  no  other 
view  can  give  any  help  when  help  is 
most  necessary,  and  when  a  dry  pedantry 
of  figures  leaves  us  to  our  fate. 

2.  NaturaUy  in  war  we  always  seek  to 
have  the  probability  of  success  on  our 
side,  whether  it  be  that  we  count  upon  a 
physical  or  moral  superiority.  But  this 
is  not  always  possible;  we  must  often 
undertake  things  when  the  probability 
oi  our  succeeding  is  against  us,  if^  for  m- 
atance,  we  can  do  nothing  better.  If,  in  such 
a  case,  we  despair,  then  our  rational  re- 
flection and  judgment  leave  us  just  when 
most  wanted,  when  everything  seems  to 
conspire  against  us. 

Therefore,  even  when  the  probability 
of  success  is  against  us,  we  must  not,  on 
that  account,  consider  our  undertaking 
as  impossible  or  unreasonable;  reason- 
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able  it  will  always  be  if  we  can  do  no- 
thing better,  and  if  we  employ  the  few 
means  we  have  to  the  best  advantage. 

In  order  that  in  such  cases  we  may 
nerer  lose  equanimity  and  firmness,  two 
qualities  which  in  war  are  always  the 
first  to  be  in  peril,  which,  in  such  a  situa- 
tion, are  difficult  to  maintain,  but  with- 
out which,  with  the  most  brilliant  quali- 
ties of  the  mind,  we  can  effect  nothing, 
we  must  familarise  ourselves  with  tbe 
idea  of  falling  with  honour ;  cherish  that 
idea  constantly  and  completely  accustom 
ourselves  to  it.  Be  convinced,  most  noble 
prince,  that  without  this  firm  determina- 
tion nothing  great  can  be  effected  in  the 
most  fortimate  war,  to  say  nothing  of  an 
unfortunate  one. 

We  may  be  certain  that  this  idea  often 
occupied  the  mind  of  Frederick  II. 
during  his  first  Silesian  campaign;  and 
because  he  was  accustomed  to  it  he  made 
the  attack  at  Leuthen  on  that  memor- 


able 5th  December,  and  not  because  he 
had  made  a  calculation  that  with  the 
oblique  order  of  battle  he  would  in  all 
probability  beat  the  Austrians. 

3.  Amongst  all  the  operations  left  to 
your  choice  in  any  given  case,  amongst 
all  the  measures  which  are  open  to  adop- 
tion, there  will  always  be  a  choice  be- 
tween the  bold  and  the  prudent.  Some 
people  think  that  theory  is  always  on  the 
side  of  the  prudent.  That  is  false.  If 
theory  could  give  advice  in  the  matter,  it 
would  counsel  the  most  decisive,  conse- 
quently the  boldest,  as  that  is  most  con- 
sistent with  the  nature  of  war;  but  it 
leaves  to  the  general  to  choose  according 
to  the  measure  of  his  own  courage,  of 
his  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  confidence  in 
himself.  Choose  then  according  to  the 
measure  of  these  inner  powers ;  always 
remembering  that  there  never  was  a 
great  general  who  was  wanting  in  bold- 
ness. 


n.— TACTICS  OR  THE  THEORY  OF  COMBAT. 


War  consists  of  a  combination  of  many 
distinct  battles.  Now,  although  this 
combination  may  be  either  skilful  or  the 
reverse,  and  the  result  in  a  great  measure 
depends  upon  that  point,  still  the  battle 
itself  stands  before  it  in  point  of  im- 
portance, for  nothing  but  a  combination 
of  successful  battles  gives  a  good  result 


Therefore,  the  thing  of  the  highest  im- 
portance in  war  will  always  be  &e  art  of 
conquering  the  enemy  in  battle.  On 
this,  your  Boyal  Highness,  cannot  bestow 
too  much  attention  and  thought.  The 
following  principles  I  hold  to  be  the  most 
important: — 


I.— GENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 


A, — FOK  THE  DEFEKOE. 


1.  To  keep  troops  on  the  defensive 
under  cover  from  fire  as  long  as  possible. 
As  we  may  be  attacked,  consequently 
may  have  to  defend  ourselves,  at  any 
moment,  except  when  we  are  ourselves 
acting  on  the  offensive,  we  must  there- 
fore always  take  up  a  position  as  much 
under  cover  as  possibly, 

2.  Not  to  bring  the  whole  force  into 


action  at  once.  If  this  fault  is  committed, 
all  rational  guidance  of  the  combat  is  at 
an  end ;  it  is  only  with  disposable  trooi)8 
that  we  can  turn  the  course  of  a  battle. 

3.  To  trouble  ourselves  little  about  the 
width  of  our  front,  as  it  is  a  matter  of 
little  consequence  in  itself,  and  the  depth 
of  the  position  (that  is  the  number  of 
troops  placed  one  behind  the  other)  i^ 
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diminished  by  an  extension  of  the  front. 
Troops  which  are  in  rear  of  the  front 
line  are  disposable ;  they  can  either  be 
used  to  restore  the  combat  at  that  point 
or  be  brought  forward  at  other  adjacent 
points.  This  principle  follows  from  the 
preceding. 

4.  As  the  enemy,  whilst  he  attacks 
some  part  of  the  front,  often  seeks  to 
outflank  and  envelop  at  the  same  time, 
therefore,  the  troops  placed  in  rear  are 
available  to  repel  such  attempts,  and 
accordingly  supply  the  want  of  local 
obstacles  on  wluch  to  rest  the  flanks. 
They  are  better  placed  for  that  purpose, 
than  if  they  stood  in  line  and  extended 
the  width  of  the  front,  for  in  such  case 
they  themselves  would  be  easily  turned 
by  the  enemy.  This  point  also  farther 
establishes  the  second. 

5.  If  there  are  many  troops  to  be 
posted  in  the  rear,  only  a  part  should  be 
placed  directly  behind  the  front,  the  rest 
are  placed  in  an  oblique  direction  (in 
echelon)  to  the  rear,  beyond  either  flank. 

From  this  last  position,  the  enemy's 
columns  approaching  to  turn  our  flank, 
can  in  turn  be  taken  in  flank. 

6.  It  is  a  first  maxim  never  to  remain 
perfectly  passive,  but  to  fall  upon  the 
enemy  in  front  and  flank,  even  when  he 
is  in  the  act  of  making  an  attack  upon 
us.    We  adopt  the  defensive  therefore 
on  a   certain  line  only  to  compel  the 
enemy  to  develop    his  forces    for    the 
attack  of  that  line,  and  we  then  pass 
over  to  the  offensive  with  troops  which 
have  been  kept  in  reserve.    As  Your 
Boyal  Highness  once  justly  remarked. 
The  art  of  field  fortification  is  not  to  serve 
the  defender  like  a  wall  behind  which  he 
can  stand  in  greater  security,  but  to  aid 
him  in  attacking  the  enemy  with  more 
success, — the  same  applies  to  every  pas- 
sive defence :  it  is  always  only  the  means 
of  attacking  the  enemy  with  advantage 
on  g^oimd  &at  we  have  looked  out  and 
prepared  for  ourselves,  and  where  we 
have  drawn  up  our  troops. 


7.  This  attack,  belonging  to  the  de- 
fensive, may  be  made  either  at  the 
moment  the  enemy  opens  his  attack  on 
us,  or  whilst  he  is  on  the  march  to  do  so. 
It  may  also  be  arranged  so  that,  when 
the  enemy  commences  his  attack,  we  draw 
back  and  thus  lure  him  on  to  ground  of 
which  he  is  ignorant,  in  order  to  fall 
upon  him  on  all  sides.  For  all  disposi- 
tions of  this  kind,  the  deep  formation  of 
an  army,  that  is  an  order  in  which  only 
two-thirds  or  the  half,  or  even  less,  are 
in  frt>nt,  and  the  rest  posted  directly 
and  obliquely  in  rear,  under  cover  if 
possible,  is  very  well  suited ;  and,  there- 
fore, this  order  of  battle  is  a  point  of 
infinite  importance. 

8.  Therefore,  if  we  have  two  divisions, 
it  is  better  to  place  one  behind  the  other 
than  to  place  them  in  line :  with  three 
divisions,  one  at  hast  should  be  placed 
in  rear ;  with  four,  probably  two ;  with 
five,  at  least  two,  in  many  cases,  threoi 
etc.,  etc. 

9.  At  the  points  where  we  remain 
passive,  we  should  make  use  of  field 
fortification,  but  only  in  separate  en- 
closed works  of  bold  profile. 

10.  In  forming  a  plan  of  battle,  we 
should  have  a  great  object  in  view,  as,  for 
example,  the  attack  of  a  strong  column 
of  the  enemy,  and  a  complete  victory 
over  it.  If  we  only  choose  a  small  ob- 
ject, whilst  the  enemy  pursues  a  great 
one,  we  shall  evidently  be  the  losers.  . 
We  play  with  thalers  against  pfennings. 

11.  If  our  plan  of  defence  is  aimed  at 
some  great  object  (the  destruction  of  a 
column  of  an  enemy,  etc.),  we  must 
follow  it  up  with  the  utmost  energy, 
expend  upon  it  all  our  forces.  In  most 
cases,  the  efforts  of  the  assailant  will 
be  in  some  other  direction;  whilst  we 
fall  upon  his  right  wing,  he  will  be 
seeking  to  gain  an  advantage  with 
his  left.  If  we  slacken  our  efforts 
sooner  than  the  enemy,  if  we  follow 
up  our  object  with  less  energy  than 
he  does,   he  will  attain  his  object,  he 
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will  gain  his  advantage  completely,  whilst 
we  shall  only  half  reach  ours.  Thus  the 
enemy  obtains  the  preponderance,  thus 
the  victory  becomes  his,  and  we  must 
g^ye  up  even  our  half  advantage  gained. 
If  Your  Boyal  Highness  reads  attentively 
the  account  of  the  Battles  of  Batisbonne 
and  Wagram,  you  will  see  both  the  truth 
and  importance  of  this. 

In  both  these  battles  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  attacked  with  his  right  wing, 
standing  on  the  defensive  with  the  left. 
The  Archduke  Charles  did  the  same. 
But  the  one  did  it  with  full  resolution 
and  energy,  the  other  was  undecided, 
and  stopped  always  half  way.  The  suc- 
cesses gained  by  that  portion  of  the 
Archduke's  army  which  was  victorious, 
were  unimportant;  those  which  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  gained  in  the  same 
time  at  the  opposite  point,  were  de- 
cisive. 

12.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  bring  for- 
ward once  more  the  two  last  principles, 
the  combination  of  them  yields  a  maxim 
which,  in  the  modem  art  of  war,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  first  among  all  causes  of 
victory,  that  is :  to  follow  up  a  great  and 
decisive  object  with  energy  and  perseve- 
rance. 

13.  Danger  in  case  of  failure  is  in- 
creased thereby,  it  is  true ;  but  prudence 
increased  at  the  cost  of  victory  is  no  art ; 
it  is  a  false  prudence  which,  as  already 
said,  is  opposed  to  the  very  nature  of 
war;  for  great  ends  we  must  venture 
much.  True  prudence  is,  if  we  risk  any- 
thing in  war,  to  select  and  apply  carefully 
the  means  to  our  end,  and  to  neglect 
nothing  through  indolence  or  want  of 
consideration.  Of  this  kind  was  the  pru- 
dence of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  who 
never  followed  great  objects  timidly  and 
with  half  measures  through  over-pru- 
dence. 

Among  the  few  victorious  defensive 
battles  that  are  noted  in  history,  you  will 
find,   noble  sir,   that  the  greatest  were 


fought  in  the  spirit  of  these  principles, 
for  they  are  principles  derived  from  the 
study  of  history. 

At  Minden,  the  Duke  Eerdinand  sud- 
denly appeared  on  a  field  of  battle  on 
which  the  enemy  did  not  expect  him,  and 
proceeded  to  the  attack ;  whilst  at  Tann- 
hausen  he  defended  himsftlf  passively 
behind  entrenchments. 

At  Bossbach,  Frederick  U.  threw 
himself  on  the  enemy  at  a  point  and 
at  a  time  where  his  attack  was  not  ex- 
pected. 

At  Leignitz,  the  Austrians  found  the 
King  in  the  night  in  quite  a  different 
position  from  that  in  which  they  had 
seen  him  the  day  before ;  he  fell  upon  a 
column  of  the  enemy  with  the  whole 
weight  of  his  army,  and  defeated  it  be- 
fore the  others  could  take  part  in  the 
engagement. 

At  Hohenlinden,  Moreau  had  five  di- 
visions in  his  front  and  four  behind  him, 
either  directly  or  obliquely  to  the  rear ; 
he  turned  the  enemy,  and  fell  upon  the 
right-fiank  column  before  it  could  carry 
out  its  intended  attack. 

At  Batisbonne,  Marshal  Davoust  de- 
fended himself  passively,  while  Napoleon 
with  the  right  wing,  attacked  the  fifth 
and  sixth  corps  d*armee,  and  completely 
defeated  them. 

At  Wagram  the  Austrians  were,  in 
reality,  on  the  defensive,  still  as  they 
attacked  the  Emperor  on  ike  second  day 
with  the  greater  part  of  their  force,  we 
may  look  upon  the  latter  as  acting  on 
the  defensive.  With  his  right  wing  he 
attacked  the  Austrian  left,  turned  and 
beat  it,  not  troubling  himseK  meanwhile 
about  his  weak  left  wing  (consisting  of  a 
single  division),  resting  on  the  Danube  ; 
but  by  means  of  his  strong  reserves  (deep 
position)  he  prevented  the  victoiy  of  the 
Austrian  right  wing  from  having  any 
influence  on  the  victory  which  he  had 
gained  on  the  Bussbach.  With  these  re- 
serves he  retook  Aderklaa. 

All  the  foregoing  principles  are   not 
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plainly  exemplified  in  each  of  the  battles 
enumerated,  but  all  are  examples  of  an 
active  defensive. 

The  mobility  of  the  Prussian  army 
under  Frederick  II.  was  a  means  to  vic- 
tory for  him,  upon  which  we  can  no  lon- 


ger build,  as  other  armies  are  as  capable 
of  moving  as  ours  now.  On  the  other 
hand,  at  that  time  the  turning  a  fiank 
was  less  generally  in  vogue,  and,  there- 
fore, the  deep  order  of  battle  was  less 
imperative. 


B. — ^FOB  THE  ATTACK. 


1.  We  try  to  fall  upon  a  point  in  the 
enemy's  position ;  that  is,  a  part  of  his 
army  (a  division,  a  cor^s),  with  a  great 
preponderance  of  force,  whilst  we  keep 
the  other  parts  in  uncertainty,  that  is  to 
say,  occupy  them.  It  is  only  in  this  way 
that  when  our  forces  are  equal  or  infe- 
rior, we  can  fight  with  the  superiority  on 
our  side,  that  is,  with  a  probability  of 
success.  If  we  are  very  weak,  then  we 
can  only  spare  very  few  troops  to  occupy 
the  enemy  at  other  points,  that  we  may 
be  as  strong  as  possible  at  the  decisive 
point.  Unquestionably  Frederick  II. 
only  gained  the  battle  of  Leuthen  be- 
cause he  had  his  small  army  on  one  spot 
and  well-concentrated,  as  compared  with 
the  enemy. 

2.  The  principal  blow  is  directed 
against  a  wing  of  the  enemy's  force  by 
an  attack  in  £ront  and  flank,  or  by  com- 
pletely  g^ing  round  it  and  attacking  it  in 
rear.  It  is  only  if  we  push  the  enemy 
off  his  line  of  retreat  by  the  victory  that 
we  gain  a  great  success. 

3.  Even  when  in  strong  force  we  often 
choose  only  one  point  for  the  great  shock, 
and  give  the  blow  against  that  point  the 
gpreater  strength;  for  to  surround  an 
army  completely  is  seldom  possible,  or 
supposes  an  immense  preponderance  both 
physically  and  morally.  But  the  enemy 
may  also  be  cut  off  from  his  line  of  re- 
treat by  an  attack  directed  against  a 
point  in  one  of  his  flanks,  and  that  is 
generally  sufficient  to  ensure  great  re- 
sults. 

4.  (Generally  the  certainty  (high  pro- 
bability) of  the  victory — that  is,  the  cer- 
tainty of  being  able  to  drive  the  enemy 


from  the  field  of  battle,  is  the  principal 
point.  Upon  this,  as  an  object  or  end, 
the  plan  of  the  battle  must  be  formed, 
for  a  victory  once  gained,  even  if  it  is  not 
decisive^  is  easily  made  so  by  energy  in 
pursuit. 

5.  We  endeavour  to  make  our  attack 
concentrically  on  that  wing  of  the  enemy 
which  is  to  receive  the  shock  of  our  main 
body,  that  is,  in  such  a  form  that  his 
troops  find  themselves  engaged  on  all 
sides  at  once.  Allowing  that  the  enemy 
has  troops  enough  to  show  a  frt)nt  in  aU 
directions,  still  the  troops,  under  such 
circimistances,  become  more  easily  dis- 
couraged ;  they  suffer  more,  are  sooner 
thrown  into  disorder,  etc.;  in  short,  we 
may  expect  to  make  them  give  way 
sooner. 

6.  This  turning  of  the  enemy  compels 
the  assailant  to  develop  a  greater  force 
in  front  than  the  defender. 


H 


a/ 


If  the  corps  a,  5,  0,  are  to  fall  con- 
centrically (or  by  converging  lines)  on 
the  part  e  of  the  enemy's  army,  they 
must  naturally  stand  on  lines  contiguous 
to  each  other.  But  this  development  of 
our  force  in  front  must  never  be  carried  so 
far  that  we  do  not  retain  strong  reserves. 
That  would  be  the  greatest  error  possible. 
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and  would  lead  to  defeat,  if  the  enemy 
is  only  in  some  measure  prepared  against 
being  ont-flanked. 


If  a,  h,  Cf  axe  corps  intended  to  attack 
0  a  part  of  the  enemy's  army,  then  the 
corps /y  must  be  kept  in  reserve.  With 
this  deep  formation  we  can  incessantly 
renew  our  attacks  upon  the  same  point,  and 
if  our  troops  are  repulsed  at  the  opposite 
extremity  of  the  en^ny's  position,  we  are 
not  obliged  to  give  up  the  day  at  this,  be- 
cause we  have  a  set-off  to  any  success  the 
enemy  may  have  gained.  It  was  thus 
with  the  French  at  Wagram.  The  left 
wing,  which  was  opposed  to  the  Austrian 
right  resting  on  the  Danube,  was  ex- 
tremely weak  and  was  totally  defeated. 
Even  their  centre  at  Aderklaa  was  not 
very  strong,  and  was  obliged  to  give  way 
to  the  Austrians  on  the  first  day.  But 
that  did  not  signify,  because  the  Em- 
peror's right,  with  which  he  attacked  the 
Austrian  left  in  front  and  flank,  had  such 
a  depth  that  he  brought  a  heavy  column 
of  cavalry  and  horse  artillery  to  bear 
upon  the  Austrians  in  Aderklaa,  and  if 
he  did  not  beat  them,  was  able,  at  all 
events,  to  stop  their  progress. 

7.  As  in  the  defensive,  so  in  the  of- 
fensive, that  part  of  the  enemy's  army 
which,  in  its  destruction,  will  yield  de- 
cisive advantages,  should  be  the  object 
of  attack. 

8.  As  in  the  defensive,  so  here,  we 
must  not  relax  our  efforts  till  we  have 
attained  our  object,  or  that  our  means  are 
entirely  exhausted.  If  the  defender  is 
al«o  active,  if  he  attacks  us   at  other 


points,  we  have  no  chance  of  the  victory 
except  by  surpassing  him  in  energy  and 
boldness.  If  he  remains  passive  then,  in 
that  case,  we  run  no  great  danger. 

9.  Long,  continuous  lines  of  troops  are 
to  be  particularly  avoided,  they  only  lead 
to  parallel  attacks  which  are  now  no 
longer  to  the  purpose. 

Each  division  makes  its  own  attack, 
although  in  conformity  with  the  plans  of 
higher  authority,  and  consequently  so 
that  they  accord  with  each  odier.  But 
one  division  (8000  to  10,000  men)  is  never 
now  formed  in  one  line,  always  in  three 
or  four;  from  this  it  follows  that  no 
long  continuous  lines  can  be  used  any 
more. 

10.  The  attacks  of  divisions  or  Army- 
Corps  in  concert,  must  not  be  combined 
with  the  intention  of  their  being  under 
one  guidance,  so  that  although  at  a  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  and  perhaps  even 
separated  by  the  enemy,  they  still  remain 
in  commimication,  even  aligning  them- 
selves on  each  other,  &o.  This  is  an 
erroneous  bad  method  of  canying  out  a 
co-operation,  which  is  liable  to  a  thousand 
accidents,  through  which  nothing  great 
can  ever  be  effected,  and  by  which  one  is 
almost  certain  to  be  well  beaten  if  we 
have  to  deal  with  an  active,  vigorous 
enemy. 

The  true  way  is  to  give  each  coips,  or 
division  Commander,  &e  general  control 
of  his  march,  to  give  him  the  enemy  as 
the  point  on  which  his  march  is  to  be 
directed,  and  the  victory  over  the  enemy 
as  the  object  of  his  march. 

Each  commander  of  a  column  haa, 
therefore,  the  order  to  attack  the  enemy 
where  he  finds  him,  and  to  do  so  with  all 
his  strength.  He  must  not  be  made  an- 
swerable for  the  result,  for  that  leads  to 
indecision ;  he  must  be  responsible  for 
nothing  more  than  that  his  corps  joins 
in  the  fight  with  all  its  enei^es  and 
makes  any  sacrifice  that  may  be  neoessaiy. 

1 1 .  A  well  organised  independent  corps 
cap  resist  the  attacks  of  a  vastly  superior 
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force  for  a  certain  length  of  time  (gome 
hours)  and  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  de- 
stroyed in  a  moment ;  therefore,  if  it  has 
even  been  engaged  too  soon  with  the 
enemy  and  is  beaten,  still  its  action  is  not 
lost  on  the  whole ;  the  enemy  must  have 
deployed  his  forces,  and  expended  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  them  on  this  corps,  and 
thus  given  our  other  corps  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  attack. 

Of  the  organisation  of  a  corps  for  this 
purpose,  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

We  ensure  the  harmonious  action  of 
the  whole  in  concert  when  each  corps  has 
in  this  manner  a  certain  independence, 
and  seeks  out  the  enemy  and  attacks  >n'm 
at  any  cost. 

12.  One  of  the  most  important  prin- 
ciples for  ofifensive  war  is  the  surprise  of 
the  enemy.  The  more  the  attack  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  a  surprise,  the 
more  successful  we  may  expect  to  be. 
The  surprise  which  the  defender  effects 
by  the  concealment  of  his  dispositions,  by 
the  covered  position  in  which  he  places 
his  troops,  the  offensive  can  only  effect 
by  the  unexpected  march  to  the  attack. 

This  is  an  occurrence  which  rarely 
happens  in  modem  warfare.  This  is 
partly  owing  to  better  measures  for  the 
security  of  an  army;  partly  owing   to 


wars  being  now  prosecuted  with  more 
vigour,  so  that  there  are  not  now  those 
long  pauses  in  the  operations  which  lulled 
the  one  party  to  sleep,  and  gave  the  other 
a  favourable  opportunity  to  make  a  sud- 
den attack. 

Under  these  circumstance,  except  by 
a  regular  night-surprise  (as  at  Hoch- 
kirch),  which  is  altoays  possible,  the 
only  way  now  to  surprise  an  enemy  is  to 
make  a  march  to  the  flank  or  the  rear, 
and  then  suddenly  return  upon  him ;  or 
if  we  are  at  a  distance,  then  by  forced 
marches,  and  by  great  efforts,  to  reach 
the  enemy's  position  sooner  than  he  ex- 
pects. 

13.  The  regular  surprise  (by  night,  as 
at  Hochkirch),  affords  the  best  chance 
of  doing  something,  when  our  army  is 
small ;  but  it  is  attended  with  more 
risks  for  the  assailant,  if  the  defender 
knows  the  coimtry  better  than  he  does. 
The  less  we  know  of  the  coimtry  and  of 
the  enemy's  arrangements,  the  greater 
these  risks  are ;  therefore,  such  attacks, 
in  many  instances,  can  only  be  regarded 
as  desperate  means. 

14.  In  such  attacks,  aU  the  arrange- 
ments must  be  more  simple,  and  we 
must  keep  still  more  concentrated  than 
by  day. 


n.— PRINCIPLES  FOR  THE  USE  OF  TROOPS. 


1.  If  we  cannot  dispense  with  the  use 
of  flre-arms  (and  if  we  could,  why  should 
we  carry  them  at  aU?)  we  must  open 
the  combat  with  them,  and  the  cavalry 
should  not  be  employed  imtil  the  enemy 
has  suffered  considerably  by  the  action 
of  infantry  and  artillery.  From  this 
follows : — 

(a  )  That  the  cavalry  should  be  posted 
behind  the  infantry. 

{h.)  That  we  must  not  be  induced  to 
bring  the  cavalry  into  action  too  soon. 
The  cavalry  should  not  be  launched 
boldly  to  the  attack  imtil  such  disorder 


prevails  in  the  enemy's  ranks  that  we  may 
hope  for  success  by  his  hasty  retreat. 

2.  The  Are  of  artillery  produces 
greater  effect  than  that  of  infantry.  A 
battery  of  eight  six  pounders  does  not 
occupy  a  third '  part  of  the  front  of  a 
battaUon  of  infantry,  is  worked  by  an 
eighth  of  the  number  of  men  com- 
posing a  battalion,  and  does  certainly 
twice,  if  not  three  times,  as  much  exe- 
cution with  its  flre.  On  the  other 
hand,  artillery  has  the  disadvantage  of 
not  being  so  easily  moved  as  infantry. 
This  applies   in  general,   even  to    the 
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liglitest  description  of  horse  artillery^  fbr 
it  cannot  be  used  like  infantry  upon  any 
ground.  From  the  oommencementy  there- 
fore, the  artillery  must  be  kept  imited  at  . 
the  most  important  points,  because  it  can- 
not, like  infantry,  concentrate  itself  at 
those  points  during  the  progress  of  the 
battle.  A  great  battery  of  twenty  or 
thirty  guns  is  in  most  cases  decisive  at 
the  point  where  it  is  placed. 

3.  From  the  particulars  just  specified 
and  others  which  are  evident,  the  follow- 
ing rules  present  themselves  for  the  use 
of  the  different  arms  of  the  service  re- 
spectively. 

{a.)  The  battle  is  commenced  by  artil- 
lery. The  greater  proportion  of  that  arm 
being  brought  into  use  from  the  very 
first,  it  is  only  with  large  masses  of 
troops  that  both  horse  and  foot  artillery 
are  kept  in  reserve.  Artillery  is  used  in 
large  masses  brought  together  at  single 
points.  Twenty  or  thirty  g^uns  defend 
the  principal  point  in  one  great  battery, 
or  batter  the  point  in  the  enemy's  line 
which  it  is  intended  to  attack. 

(5.)  We  next  use  light  infantry — either 
marksmen,  riflemen,  or  frisiliers — prin- 
cipally in  order  not  to  bring  too  many 
troops  into  action  at  once ;  we  try  first  to 
feel  what  there  is  in  our  front  (for  that 
can  seldom  be  properly  examined)  we 
want  to  see  which  direction  the  fight  is 
likely  to  take. 

If  we  can  maintain  an  equal  fight  with 
the  enemy  with  this  line  of  skirmishers, 
and  that  there  is  no  reason  for  hastening 
the  affair,  we  should  do  wrong  to  hurry 
forward  other  forces ;  we  should  weary  out 
the  enemy  with  this  kind  of  fight  as  much 
as  possible. 

{e.)  If  the  enemy  brings  so  many  troops 
into  the  combat  as  to  overpower  our  line 
of  skirmishers,  or  if  we  cannot  delay  any 
longer,  we  bring  forward  a  full  line  of 
infantry,  which  deploys  itself  at  100  or 
200  paces  from  the  enemy,  and  either 
opens  fire  or  advances  to  the  charge, 
according  to  circumstances. 


(<f.)  This  is  the  chief  purpose  for  which 
the  infantry  is  destined  :  if  we  are  drawn 
up  in  such  deep  formation  that  we  have 
still  a  line  of  infantry  in  column  in  re- 
serve, we  are  tolerably  well  master  of  the 
combat  at  this  point.  This  second  line 
of  infantry  should,  if  possible,  be  used 
only  in  columns,  to  decide  the  day. 

(«.)  The  cavalry  during  this  time  keeps 
in  rear  of  the  troops  engaged  in  action, 
as  near  as  it  can,  without  suffering  much 
loss,  that  is  beyond  the  reach  of  grape 
and  musketry.  It  must,  however,  be  at 
hand,  that  we  may  be  able  to  profit  by 
any  success  which  takes  place  in  the 
course  of  the  combat. 

4.  In  following  these  rules  more  or  lees 
strictly,  we  must  keep  in  view  the  follow- 
ing principle,  on  which  I  cannot  insist 
too  strongly,  viz.,  not  to  make  a  venture 
with  all  our  forces  at  once,  because  we 
thus  throw  away  all  means  of  directing 
them ;  to  weary  our  adversary  with  as  few 
troops  as  possible,  and  keep  in  hand  a 
considerable  mass  for  the  last  decisive 
moment.  Once  this  last  reserve  is  staked, 
it  must  be  led  with  the  utmost  boldness. 

5.  An  order  of  battle,  that  is,  a  method 
of  drawing  up  the  troops  before  and 
during  the  battle,  must  be  established 
for  the  whole  campaign,  or  the  whole 
war.  This  order  of  battle  is  to  be  ob- 
served in  all  cases  when  there  is  not  time 
to  make  special  dispositions.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  based  chiefly  with  a  view  to 
the  defensive.  This  order  of  battle  will 
reduce  the  form  or  manner  in  which  the 
army  fights  to  a  kind  of  method^  which  is 
very  necessaiy  as  well  as  salutaiy,  he- 
cause  a  great  number  of  the  generals  of 
second  order,  and  other  o£&cers  at  the 
head  of  smaller  divisions,  have  httle 
knowledge  of  tactics,  and  no  special  apti- 
tude at  all  for  war. 

By  this,  a  certain  methodicism  is  insti- 
tuted which  takes  the  place  of  art,  where 
the  latter  is  wanting.  My  persuasion  is 
that  this  exists  to  the  greatest  degree  in 
the  French  army. 
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6.  According  to  what  has  baen  Mid     brigade  would  be  somethinff  like   the 
respecting  the  use  of  the  different  arms     foUowinir :— 


of  the  service,  this  order  of  battle  for  a 
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o,  d  is  a  line  of  light  infantry  which  opens  the  hattle,  and  in.  a  hroken,  oneyen 
country,  serves  in  some  measure  as  an  advanced  guard ;  then  comes  the  artillery, 
e,  df  intended  to  be  placed  in  battery  at  advantageous  points.  Until  put  in  posi- 
tion, it  remains  behind  the  first  line  of  infantry.  e,f\A  the  first  line  of  infantry, 
intended  to  deploy  and  open  fire ;  in  this  case  it  is  formed  of  four  battalions ;  ^, 
A,  two  regiments  of  cavaliy ;  t,  Ar,  the  second  line  of  infantry,  which  constitutes 
the  reserve  intended  to  decide  the  result  of  the  battle.    /,  m,  its  cavalry. 


According  to  the  same  principles,  a 
similar  disposition  may  be  established 
for  a  corps  of  larger  proportions :  at  the 
same  time  it  is  not  essential  that  the 
order  adopted  should  be  precisely  that 
now  laid  down,  it  may  differ  in  some 
respects,  so  that  it  is  in  conformity  with 
the  foregoing  principles.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, &e  usual  position  of  the  cavalry, 
g  h,  may  be  in  the  line  Itn,  and  then  it  is 
only  brought  forward  when  it  is  foimd  to 
be  too  far  in  rear  at  I  m. 

7.  The  army  consists  of  several  such 
independent    corps,    which    have   their 


generals  and  staff.  They  are  drawn  up 
in  line,  or  one  behind  another,  according 
as  that  may  be  prescribed  by  the  general 
principles  for  the  combat.  One  thing 
we  have  still  to  add,  which  is,  that  if  we 
are  not  too  weak  in  cavalry,  we  should 
form  a  special  reserve  of  that  arm,  which 
naturally  will  be  placed  quite  in  rear, 
and  is  for  the  following  purposes : — 

(a)  To  press  upon  the  enemy,  if  he 
relareats  from  the  field,  and  to  attack  the 
cavalry  which  he  employs  in  covering  his 
retreat.  If  the  enemy's  cavalry  is  beaten 
at  that  moment,  great  results  must  follow, 
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unless  the  enemy's  infantry  performs 
prodigies  of  valour.  Small  bodies  of 
cavalry  will  not  answer  the  purpose  on 
such  an  occasion. 

(h)  To  hasten  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy 
if,  without  being  beaten,  he  makes  a 
retreat ;  or  if^  after  a  lost  battle,  he  con- 
tinues to  retire  on  the  following  day. 
Cavalry  marches  quicker  than  infantry, 
and  is  more  dreaded  by  troops  that  are 
retreating.  And  next  to  beating  the 
enemy,  the  pursuit  is  the  most  important 
thing  in  war. 

{e)  If  our  object  is  to  make  a  great 
turning  movement  (to  turn  the  enemy 
strategically),  and  on  account  of  the 
detour  we  must  employ  an  arm  which 
marches  quicker,  then  we  may  take  this 
reserve  cavalry  for  the  purpose. 

In  order  to  make  this  corps  more  inde- 
pendent, horse  artillery  should  be  attached 
to  it ;  for  there  is  greater  strength  in  a 
combination  of  several  arms. 

8.  The  order  of  battle  for  the  troops 
has  relation  to  the  battle ;  it  is  their  dis- 
position for  that  end. 

The  order  of  march  is,  in  its  essentials, 
as  follows  :— 

(0)  Each  complete  corps  (whether  bri- 
gade or  division)  has  its  own  advance 


and  rear-guard,  and  forms  a  column  of 
itself;  that  does  not,  however,  prevent 
several  such  corps  from  marching  on  the 
same  road  one  after  another,  and  thus,  to 
a  certain  extent,  forming  as  a  whole  one 
great  column. 

(5)  The  corps  march  according  to  their 
position  in  the  general  order  of  battle ; 
that  is  to  say,  according  as  their  ap- 
pointed plaoe  in  that  order  may  happen 
to  be  in  line  with,  or  in  rear  o^  each 
other,  so  they  march. 

{c)  In  the  corps  themselves  the  follow- 
ing order  is  invariably  observed;  the 
light  infantry  form  the  advanced  and 
rear  guards,  accompanied  by  a  propor- 
tion of  cavalry ;  then  follows  the  infantry ; 
then  the  artillery ;  last  of  aU,  the  rest  of 
the  cavalry. 

This  order  is  kept,  whether  we  move 
against  the  enemy — in  which  case  it  ia 
the  natural  order — or  parallel  with  the 
enemy,  in  which  case,  properly,  those 
who  in  the  order  of  batde  are  to  stand 
behind  one  another,  should  march  side 
by  side.  If  we  have  to  form  line  of 
battle,  there  can  never  be  want  of  time 
to  such  a  degree  that  we  cannot  with- 
draw the  cav^ry  and  the  second  line  by 
one  flank  or  the  other. 


m.— PRINCTPLES  FOR  THE  USE  OF  GROUND. 


1.  The  terrain  (the  ground  or  country) 
gives  two  advantages  in  war. 

The  first  is,  that  obstacles  to  approach 
are  thus  presented  which  either  render  it 
impossible  for  an  enemy  to  reach  certain 
points,  or  compel  him  to  march  slowly^  to 
keep  in  column,  etc. 

The  second  is,  that  obstacles  of  ground 
enable  us  to  conceal  the  position  of  our 
troops. 

Both  advantages  are  very  important, 
but  the  second  appears  to  me  the 
greatest:  at  all  events  it  is  certainly 
the  one  which  we  can  most  frequently 
make  use  of,   because,   even  the  most 


level  country,  in  most  cases,  still  allows 
of  drawing  up  troops  more  or  less  under 
cover. 

Formerly,  the  first  of  these  advantages 
was  almost  the  only  one  known,  and 
very  little  use  was  made  of  the  second. 
Now  the  mobility  of  aU  armies  is  such, 
that  the  first  is  of  less  service,  and  just  on 
that  account  we  must  make  use  the  more 
frequently  of  the  second.  The  first  of 
these  two  advantages  is  only  serviceable 
in  the  defensive,  the  second,  in  both 
attack  and  defence. 

2.  The  ground  considered  as  an  ob- 
stacle to    approach,  is  of  use  chiefly  in 
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the  following  points : — (a)  as  a  support 
for  the  flanks,  {h)  as  a  means  of  strength- 
ening the  front. 

3.  As  a  fit  support  for  a  flank,  an 
obstacle  should  be  quite  impassable- 
such  as  a  large  river,  a  lake,  an  impass- 
able swamp.  These  are  all  impediments 
which  are  rarely  met  with,  and  therefore 
perfect  supports  for  the  flanks  are  seldom 
to  be  found,  and  the  want  of  them  is  felt 
now  more  frequently  than  formerly,  be- 
cause armies  move  more,  do  not  remain 
so  long  in  one  position,  consequently  re- 
quire a  greater  number  of  positions  in 
the  theatre  of  war. 

If  the  obstacle  to  approach  is  not  an 
impassable  barrier,  then  it  is,  properly 
speaking,  no  point  d'appui  for  a  flank, 
it  is  only  a  point  which  strengthens  the 
position.  Q^oops  must  then  be  placed 
behind  it,  and  then  again  it  becomes  in 
relation  to  these  an  obstacle  to  approach. 

It  is  certainly  always  of  advantage 
to  strengthen  the  flanks  in  this  manner, 
as  fewer  troops  are  then  required  at 
those  points ;  but  we  must  take  precau- 
tions against  two  things:  the  first  is, 
placing  too  much  reliance  on  such  sup- 
ports iov  the  flank,  and  thus  neglecting 
to  have  strong  reserves  behind  them; 


the  second  is,  covering  both  wings  with 
obstacles  of  this  description,  for  as  they 
do  not  completely  secure  either,  they  do 
not  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  combat 
on  both  flanks ;  this  may  easily  become 
a  most  disadvantageous  defensive,  for  the 
obstacles  will  not  allow  us  easily  to 
sally  forth  with  an  active  defence  on  one 
wing,  and  thus  we  may  be  reduced  to 


defend  ourselves  in  the  most  unfavourable 
of  all  forms,  with  both  flanks  thrown 
back,  a  d^  ch^ 

4.  These  considerations  lead  again  to 
the  deep  order  of  battle.  The  less  we 
are  able  to  find  secure  support  for  the 
wings,  the  more  corps  we  must  have  in 
rear,  with  which  we  may  in  turn 
outflank  any  portion  of  the  enemy^s 
army  which  shall  seek  to  act  against 
our  flank. 

5.  All  kinds  of  ground  which  cannot 
be  passed  by  troops  marching  in  line, 
all  villages,  all  enclosures  of  parcels  of 
ground  by  hedges  and  ditches,  marshy 
meadows,  lastly  —  all  hills  which  can 
only  be  moimted  with  some  dificulty, 
come  under  the  head  of  terrain-hin- 
drances of  this  kind,  that  is,  of  obstacles 
that  cannot  be  passed  except  with  dif- 
ficulty, and  slowly;  and  which,  there- 
fore, add  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the 
troops  posted  behind  them  in  the  com- 
bat. Woods  can  only  be  included  in 
this  category  when  the  underwood  is 
very  thick  and  the  ground  marshy.  A 
common  wood  of  high  trees  is  as  easy 
to  pass  as  a  plain.  There  is  one  point, 
however,  in  respect  to  a  wood  which 
must  not  be  overlooked,  that  is,  that  it, 
may  serve  to  conceal  the  enemy.  If  we 
place  ourselves  inside  it,  then  there  is 
the  same  disadvantage  for  both  sides; 
but  it  is  very  dangerous,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  great  mistake  to  have 
woods  in  frt)nt  or  on  the  flank.  Such 
a  thing  can  never  be  allowable  unless 
there  are  very  few  roads  by  which  they 
can  be  traversed.  Abattis  intended  to 
bar  the  passages  are  so  easily  removed 
that  they  are  not  of  much  use. 

6.  From  all  this  it  follows  that  we 
should  endeavour  to  make  use  of  such 
obstacles  upon  one  flank,  in  order  to  offer 
there  a  relatively  strong  resistance  with 
few  troops,  whilst  we  carry  out  our  in- 
tended offensive  on  the  other  flank.  With 
these  obstacles,  the  use  of  entrenchments 
may  be  combined  with  great  advantage, 
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because  then,  if  the  enemy  passes  the 
obstacle,  the  fire  from  the  entrenchments 
may  secure  our  weak  force  from  being 
oTerwhelmed  by  superior  numbers,  and 
thrown  back  too  suddenly. 

7.  When  we  are  on  the  defensive, 
every  obstacle  covering  our  front  is  of 
great  value. 

All  hills  on  which  positions  are  taken 
up  are  only  occupied  on  this  account;  for 
an  elevated  position  has  seldom  any  im- 
portant influence,  often  none  at  all,  on 
the  effect  of  the  arms  in  use.  If  we 
stand  above  the  enemy  as  he  approaches, 
he  must  ascend  with  difficulty,  therefore 
he  advances  only  slowly,  his  ranks  get 
into  disorder,  and  he  reaches  us  with  his 
physical  powers  exhausted,  advantages 
for  us  which,  with  equal  bravery  and 
numbers  on  each  side,  ought  to  be  deci- 
sive. The  great  effect  morally  of  a  rapid 
charge  at  fiill  speed  is  a  point  which 
must  not  on  any  account  be  overlooked. 
The  soldier  who  is  advancing  becomes 
insensible  even  to  danger*  the  one  who 
is  standing  still  loses  his  presence  of 
mind.  It  is  therefore  always  advan- 
tageous to  place  the  first  lines  of  infantry 
and  artillery  on  high  ground. 

If  the  slope  of  the  hill  is  so  steep,  its 
declivity  so  broken  and  uneven,  that  we 
cannot  sweep  it  well  with  our  fire,  which 
is  ofben  the  case,  then,  instead  of  placing 
our  frt>nt  line  on  the  summit  ridge,  that 
part  should  at  most  only  be  occupied  by 
skirmishers,  and  the  full  line  should  be 
so  placed  on  the  reverse  slope,  that  at 
the  moment  when  the  enemy  reaches  the 
summit  ridge  and  begins  to  rally  his 
ranks,  he  is  exposed  to  the  greatest  fire. 

All  other  local  features  wlach  form  ob- 
stacles to  approach,  such  as  small  rivers, 
streams,  hollow  ways,  etc.,  serve  to  make 
breaks  in  the  enemy's  front.  He  must, 
after  passing  them,  halt  to  reform,  and 
that  delays  him;  therefore  he  should 
then  be  brought  within  range  of  our  most 
effectual  fire.  The  most  effectual  fire  is 
grape   (400   to  600  yards),  if  there  is 


plenty  of  artillery  available ;  the  fire  of 
musketzy  (150  to  200  yards),  if  there  is 
little  artillery  at  hand. 

8.  Through  this  it  becomes  a  role  to 
include  wi&in  the  zone  of  our  most 
effective  fire,  eveiy  obstacle  to  approach 
with  which  we  wish  to  streng^en  our 
front.  But  at  the  same  time,  it  is  im- 
portant to  observe,  that  our  whole  defence 
should  never  depend  entirely  on  our  fire, 
but  a  considerable  portion  of  our  troops 
(one-third  to  one-half)  should  alwaj^  be 
kept  ready  to  attack  with  the  bayonet. 
Therefore,  if  we  are  very  weak,  we  must 
merely  place  the  line  of  fire  (riflemen  and 
artillery)  near  enough  to  cover  the  ob- 
stacle with  their  fire,  and  place  the  rest  of 
the  troops  in  columns  600  or  800  yards 
further  back,  and  if  possible  under  cover. 

9.  Another  way  of  making  use  of 
obstacles  to  approach  in  frt)nt,  is  to  let 
them  be  a  litue  further  in  front  of  our 
line,  so  that  they  shall  be  within  the 
effective  range  of  cannon-shot  (1,000  to 
2,000  yards),  and  if  the  enemy's  columns 
pass  them  then,  to  attack  him  from  all 
sides.  (At  Minden,  the  Duke  Ferdinand 
did  something  like  this.)  In  this  manner 
an  obstacle  of  ground  is  favourable  to 
the  plan  of  actively  defending  ourselves ; 
and  this  active  defence,  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken  elsewhere,  then  takes 
place  on  our  front. 

1 0.  In  the  preceding  observations,  ob- 
stacles of  ground  and  country  have  been 
considered  chiefly  as  connected  lines  in 
relation  to  extensive  positions,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  say  something  about  single 
points. 

Isolated  points  in  general  can  only  be 
defended  either  by  entrenchments,  or  by  a 
strong  natural  obstacle  of  ground.  Of  ^e 
first  we  do  not  speak  at  present.  Obstacles 
of  ground  which,  standing  isolated,  may 
have  to  be  defended  can  only  be — 

(a.)  Isolated  steep  Heights. 

In  this  case,  entrenchments  are  indis- 
pensable,  because  the  enemy  can  always 
advance  against  the  defender  with  a  front 
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more  or  less  extended,  and  tlie  defender 
must  then  at  last  be  taken  in  rear,  be- 
cause lie  will  rarely  be  strong  enough  to 
show  a  front  on  all  sides. 

(5.)  Defiles. 

Under  this  tenn,  we  include  every 
narrow  way  forming  the  only  approach 
by  which  llie  enemy  can  reach  a  particu- 
lar point.  Bridges,  embankments,  rocky 
gulleys  with  precipitous  sides,  belong  to 
this  class. 

In  respect  to  all  these  cases,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  either  it  is  impossible  for 
the  assailant  to  turn  the  obstacle,  as,  for 
instance,  a  bridge  over  a  great  river ;  in 
which  case  then  the  defender  may  boldly 
use  aU  his  force  in  order  to  bring  as 
much  fire  as  possible  to  bear  on  the  point 
of  passage,  or  we  are  not  secure  against 
the  obstacle  being  turned,  as  in  the  case 
of  bridges  over  small  streams,  and  the 
greater  number  of  mountain  defiles ;  then 
it  is  necessary  to  reserve  a  considerable 
part  of  the  force  (one-third  to  one-half) 
for  an  attack  in  dose  order. 

{e)  Buildings  and  Enclosures,  Villages, 
smaU  Towns,  etc. 

If  troops  are  brave  and  carry  on  a  war 
with  enthusiasm,  there  is  no  place  or  con- 
dition of  thingps  in  which  a  few  can  so  well 
resist  many  as  in  the  defence  of  houses. 
But  if  we  are  not  quite  certain  of  the  men 
individually,  it  is  better  only  to  occupy 
the  houses,  gardens,  etc.  with  riflemen, 
and  to  plant  cannon  at  the  approaches,  and 
to  draw  up  the  greater  part  of  the  troops 
(one-third  to  one-half)  in  close  column,  in 
the  place  itself,  or  behind  it  under  cover, 
in  order  to  rush  upon  the  enemy  with 
this  reserve,  when  he  attempts  to  enter. 

11.  These  isolated  posts  serve  the 
great  operations  partly  as  outposts,  not 
intended  to  offer  an  absolute  defence,  but 
mostly  only  to  detain  the  enemy,  partly, 
at  points  which  are  of  importance  in  the 
combinations  planned  for  the  whole  army. 
It  is  also  often  necessary  to  hold  a  distant 
point,  in  order  to  gain  time  for  the  develop- 
ment of  active  defensive  meaures  which 


we  have  in  view.  If  the  point  is  remote, 
'it  is  naturally  on  that  account  isolated. 

12.  It  is  only  now  necessary  to  add  two 
remarks  concerning  isolated  points,  the 
first  is,  that  we  must  hold  troops  in  readi- 
ness behind  these  points  for  the  detach- 
ments to  rally  upon  in  case  of  being  driven 
out;  the  second  is  that  whoever  includes 
such  a  defence  in  the  series  of  his  combina- 
tions, should  never  reckon  too  much  upon 
it,  let  the  strength  of  the  natural  obstacles 
of  ground  be  ever  so  great ;  that  on  the 
other  hand,  whoever  is  entrusted  with 
the  defence,  must  determine  to  carry  out 
the  object,  let  circumstances  be  ever  so  ad- 
verse to  him.  For  this,  a  spirit  of  resolu- 
tion and  self-devotion  is  required  which 
can  only  spring  from  a  thirst  for  glory 
and  from  enthusiasm:  for  this  reason, 
people  must  be  chosen  for  such  duties 
who  are  not  deficient  in  these  noble 
qualities  of  the  soul. 

13.  All  that  concerns  the  use  of  the 
ground  as  a  means  for  covering  our 
position  and  our  march  up  to  occupy  it, 
requires  no  elaborate  exposition. 

We  do  not  now  place  ourselves  on  a 
hill  we  wish  to  defend  (as  was  often  done 
formerly)  but  behind  it :  we  do  not  place 
ourselves  he/ore  a  wood,  but  in  it,  or  behind 
it ;  the  latter  only  when  we  can  over- 
look the  wood  or  thicket.  We  keep  our 
troops  in  columns  that  they  may  be  the 
more  easily  concealed;  we  take  advantage 
of  villages,  plantations,  aU  undulations  of 
the  groimd,  in  order  to  conceal  our  troops 
behind  them;  in  advancing  we  choose  the 
most  broken  intersected  country,  etc. 

In  cultivated  countries  there  are  hardly 
any  localities  so  much  overlooked  that 
it  is  not  possible  by  a  skilful  use  of  such 
obstacles  and  features  as  the  ground 
presents,  to  keep  a  great  part  of  the  troops 
on  the  defensive  from  being  seen.  Por 
the  assailant,  there  is  more  difficulty  in 
keeping  a  march  secret,  because  he  must 
follow  the  high  road. 

Of  course,  when  the  ground  is  made 
use  of  for  purposes  of  concealment  of 
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troops,  this  most  be  done  with  a  due 
regud  to  the  end  and  the  combinations 
which  have  been  decided  upon ;  therefore, 
in  this  we  must  take  care  above  all  things 
that  we  do  not  pull  to  pieces  the  order  of 
battle,  although  some  small  deviations 
may  be  allowable. 

14.  If  we  stmi  up  what  has  now 
been  said  on  ground,  we  deduce  from  it 
as  respects  the  defensive,  that  is  the 
choice  of  positions,  that  the  following 
points  are  Uiose  of  most  importance  :— 

(a)  Support  of  one  or  botii  flanks. 

(h)  Open  view  before  front  and  flanks. 

{e)  Obstacles  to  the  approach  in  front. 

\i)  Masked  positions  for  troops. 
To  this  is  to  be  added — 

{e)  A  broken  country  in  rear,  because 
that  makes  pursuit  difficult  in  case  of 
disaster;  but  no  defiles  too  near  (as  at 
Friedland),  for  that  causes  delay  and 
confusion. 

1 5.  It  would  be  pedantic  to  suppose  that 
all  these  advantages  are  to  be  obtained 
at  every  position  which  it  is  necessary  to 
take  up  in  war.  All  positions  are  not 
of  equal  importance;  their  importance 
increases  in  proportion  to  the  probability 
of  our  being  attacked  in  them.  It  is  only 
in  the  most  important  that  we  tiy  to  com- 
bine, if  possible,  all  these  advantages ;  in 
others  we  try  to  do  so  more  or  less. 

16.  The  considerations  which  the  as- 
sailant has  to  study  in  respect  to  groundi 


are  principally  embraced  in  two  leading 
points:  not  to  choose  an  over  difficult 
countxy  for  the  point  of  attack ;  and  next, 
on  all  occasions  to  advance  through  the 
countxy  so  that  the  enemy  can  see  as 
little  as  possible  of  our  movements. 

17.  I  close  these  observations  on  the 
use  of  ground,  with  a  maxim  of  ^e 
highest  importance  for  the  defence,  and 
which  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  key- stone 
of  the  whole  theory  of  defence,  which 
is: — Not  to  es^ect  everything  from  the 
strength  of  the  ground,  consequently  never  to 
be  enticed  into  a  passive  defence  by  a  strong 
country.  For  if  the  country  is  in  reality 
so  strong  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
assailant  to  drive  us  out  of  our  position, 
he  will  turn  it,  which  is  always  possible, 
and  then  the  strongest  country  is  useless; 
we  are  then  compelled  to  fight  under 
quite  different  circumstances,  in  quite 
a  different  country ;  and  we  might  as  well 
not  have  included  the  other  locality  in 
our  combinations.  But  if  the  ground  is 
not  of  such  strength,  if  it  is  possible  to 
attack  it,  still  the  advantages  of  such  a 
position  will  never  outweigh  the  disadvan- 
tages  of  a  passive  defence.  All  obstacles 
of  ground  must  therefore  only  be  taken 
advantage  of  for  a  partial  defensive,  in 
order  to  offer  a  relatively  great  resistance 
with  few  troops,  and  to  gain  time  for  the 
offensive,  by  which  the  real  victory  is  to 
be  gained  at  other  points. 


III.— STRATEGY. 


This  is  the  combination  of  the  single 
battles  of  a  war,  in  order  to  attain  to  the 
object  of  the  campaign,  or  war. 

If  we  know  how  to  fight,  if  we  know 
how  to  conquer,  there  is  not  much  more 
wanted ;  to  combine  successfril  results  is 
easy,  because  it  is  merely  an  affair  of  a 
well-practised  judgment,  and  does  not 


depend,  like  the  direction  of  a  battle,  on 
special  knowledge. 

All  that  is  essential  in  the  few  princi* 
pies  which  there  are,  and  which  depend 
chiefly  on  the  constitution  of  States  and 
armies  may,  therefore,  be  brought  with- 
in a  smaU  compass. 


1.— GENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 


1.  There  are  three  principal  objects  in 
carrying  on  war — 


(a)  To  conquer  and  destroy  the  ene- 
my's armed  force. 
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{h)  To  get  possession  of  the  material 
elements  of  aggression,  and  of  the  other 
sources  of  existence  of  the  hostile  army. 

{e)  To  gain  public  opinion. 

2.  To  attain  the  first  of  these  objects, 
the  chief  operation  must  be  directed 
against  the  enemy's  principal  army,  or  at 
least  against  a  very  important  portion  of 
the  hostile  force ;  for  it  must  be  beaten 
before  we  can  follow  up  the  other  two 
objects  with  success. 

3.  In  order  to  seize  the  material  forces, 
operations  are  directed  against  those 
points  at  which  those  resoiux;es  are  chiefly 
concentrated :  principal  towns,  maga- 
zines,  great  fortresses.  On  the  road  to 
these,  Qie  enemy's  principal  force,  or  a 
considerable  part  of  his  army,  will  be 
encountered. 

4.  Public  opinion  is  ultimately  gained 
by  great  Tictories,  and  by  the  possession 
of  the  enemy's  capital. 

5.  The  first  and  most  important  maxim 
which  we  can  set  before  us  for  the  attain- 
ment of  these  objects,  is  :  to  employ  all 
the  forces  which  we  can  make  available 
with  the  utmost  energy.  In  every  modi- 
fication which  manifests  itself  in  these 
respects,  there  is  a  shortcoming  as  re- 
spects the  object.  Even  if  the  result  is 
tolerably  certain  in  itself,  it  is  extremely 
imwise  not  to  use  the  utmost  efforts  to 
make  \i  perfectly  certain ;  for  these  efforts 
can  never  produce  iDJurious  effects.  Let 
the  country  suffer  ever  so  much  by  it,  no 
disadvantage  can  arise  from  that,  because 
the  pressure  of  the  war  is  the  sooner  re- 
moved. 

The  moral  impression  produced  by 
vigorous  preparations  is  of  infinite  value ; 
every  one  feels  certain  of  success :  this  is 
the  best  means  of  raising  the  spirits  of 
the  nation. 

6.  The  second  principle  is  to  concen- 
trate our  force  as  much  as  is  possible  at 
the  point  where  the  decisive  blows  are  to 
be  struck,  to  run  the  risk  even  of  being 
at  a  disadvantage  at  other  points,  in 
order  to  make  sure  of  the  result  at  the 


decisive  point.  The  success  at  that  point 
will  compensate  for  all  defeats  at  secon- 
dary points. 

7.  The  third  principle  is :  not  to  lose 
time.  If  no  special  and  considerable 
advantage  will  arise  by  delay,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  commence  work  as  quickly  as 
possible.  By  rapidity,  many  measures  of 
the  enemy  are  nipped  in  the  bud,  and 
public  opinion  is  gained  in  our  favour. 

Surprise  plays  a  much  greater  part  in 
strategy  than  in  tactics ;  it  is  the  most 
poweHid  element  of  victory ;  Alexander, 
Hannibal,  Caesar,  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
Frederickn.,  Napoleon,  owe  the  brightest 
rays  of  their  fame  to  their  promptitude. 

8.  Lastly,  the  fourth  principle  is:  to 
follow  up  the  success  we  gain  with  the 
utmost  energy. 

The  pursuit  of  the  enemy  when  de- 
feated, is  the  only  means  of  gathering  up 
the  fruits  of  victory. 

9.  The  first  of  tibiese  principles  is  the 
foundation  of  the  three  others.  If  we 
have  followed  the  first  principle,  we  can 
venture  any  leng^  with  respect  to  the 
others,  without  risking  our  aU.  It  gives 
the  means  of  continually  creating  new 
forces  behind  us,  and  with  fresh  forces, 
every  disastei^may  be  repaired. 

In  this,  and  not  in  going  forward  with 
timid  steps,  lies  that  prudence  which 
may  be  called  wise. 

10.  Small  states,  in  the  present  day, 
cannot  make  any  wars  of  conquest ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  for  a  defensive  war,  even 
their  means  are  very  great.  Therefore 
I  am  perfectly  convinced :  that  whoever 
calls  forth  all  his  powers  in  order  to  ap- 
pear incessantly  with  new  masses,  who- 
ever adopts  every  imaginable  means  of 
preparation,  whoever  concentrates  his 
force  at  the  decisive  point,  whoever  thus 
armed  pursues  a  great  object  with  reso- 
lution and  energy,  has  done  all  that  can 
be  done  in  a  general  way  for  the  stra- 
tegical conduct  of  the  war,  and  that  unless 
he  is  altogether  unfortimate  in  battle,  he 
will  undoubtedly  be  victorious  in  the 
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same  measure  as  his  adyersary  has  fallen 
short  of  this  exertion  and  energy. 

1 1 .  Due  attention  being  paid  to  these 
principles,  the  form  in  which  the  opera- 
tions are  carried  on,  is  in  the  end  of  little 
consequence.  I  shall,  however,  tiy  to 
explain,  in  a  few  words,  what  is  most 
important. 

In  tactics,  we  seek  always  to  get  round 
the  enemy,  that  is  to  say,  that  portion 
of  his  force  against  which  our  principal 
attack  is  directed,  partly  because  the 
convergent  action  of  the  combatant  force 
is  more  advantageous  than  the  parallel, 
partly  because  it  is  the  only  method  of 
cutting  the  enemy  off  £rom  his  line  of 
retreat. 

If  this,  which  relates  to  the  enemy  and 
his  position  tactically,  is  used  strategi- 
cally, and  applied  to  the  enemy's  theatre 
of  war  (therefore,  also,  to  his  subsistence 
lines),  then  the  separate  columns,  or 
armies,  which  should  envelop  the  enemy, 
will  be,  in  most  cases,  so  fkr  apart  from 
each  other  that  they  cannot  take  part  in 
one  and  the  same  battle.  The  enemy 
will  be  in  the  middle,  and  may  be  able 
to  turn  with  the  mass  of  his  forces 
against  these  corps  singly,  and  beat  them 
in  detail.  Frederick  II.'s  campaigns  fur- 
nish  examples  of  this,  more  especially 
those  of  1757  and  1758. 

Now  as  the  battle  is  the  principle 
affair,  the  deqisive  one,  the  party  acting 
on  converging  lines,  unless  he  has  a  most 
decisive  superiority  in  numbers,  will  lose 
by  battles  all  the  advantages  which  the 
enveloping  movement  would  have  gained 
for  him;  for  an  operation  against  the 
lines  of  communication  only  takes  effect 
very  slowly,  but  victory  in  the  battle  very 
quickly. 

Therefore,  in  strategy,  he  who  finds 
himself  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  is 
better  off  than  his  opponent  who  tries  to 
envelop  him,  particularly  if  the  forces 
on  each  side  are  equal,  and  of  course  still 
more  so  if  there  is  an  inferiority  on  the 
enveloping  side. 


A  strategic  enveloping  or  turning 
movement  is  no  doubt  a  very  effectiTe 
means  of  cutting  the  enemy  off  from  his 
line  of  retreat ;  but  as  this  object  maj 
also  just  as  well  be  attained  by  a  tactical 
turning  movement,  the  strategic  envelop- 
ing movement  is  therefore  never  advisable 
unless  we  are  (physically  and  morally)  bo 
superior,  that  we  shall  be  strong  enough 
at  the  decisive  point,  and  yet  can  at  the 
same  time  dispense  with  the  detatched 
corps. 

Napoleon  never  engaged  in  attempts 
to  turn  his  enemy  strategically,  although 
he  was  so  often,  indeed  almost  always, 
both  physically  and  morally  superior. 

Frederick  n.  only  did  it  once,  in  the 
attack  on  Bohemia,  1757.     Certainly  hy 
that  means  the  Austrians  were  prevented 
from  bringing  on  a  battle  until  they  got 
to  Prague ;  but  what  was  the  benefit  to 
him  of  the  conquest  of  Bohemia  as  far  as 
Prague,  without  a  decisive  battle  ?    The 
battle  of  KoUin  forced  him  to  give  it  up 
again — a  proof  that  battles  decide  alL  At 
Prague  he  was  obviously  in  danger  of 
being    attacked  by  the  whole   of  the 
Austrian  forces  before    the    arrival  of 
Schwerin.     He  would  not  have  exposed 
himself  to  this  danger  if  he  had  mw^ed 
through  Saxony  wi&  all  his  forces  united. 
The  first  battle  would  in  that  case  pro- 
bably have  been  fought  at  Budin  on  the 
Eger,  and  that  would  have  been  as  deci- 
sive as  the  Battle  of  Prague.     This  con- 
centric march  into  Bohemia  was  unques- 
tionably a  consequence  of  the  Prussian 
army  having  been  broken  up  during  the 
winter  in  cantonments  in   Silesia   and 
Saxony,  and  it  is  of  importance  to  obserre, 
that  reasons  of  this  kind,  in  most  cases, 
are  more  influential  than  the  advantages 
in  the  form  of  the  disposition  itself,  for 
the  facility  of  operations  is  favourable  i^ 
their  rapid  execution,   and  the  friction 
inherent  in  the  immense  machineiy  of  ft 
great  armed  force,  is  in  any  case  so  great, 
that  we  should  never  add  to  it  except 
from  necessity. 
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12.  Besides  this,  the  principle  just 
stated,  of  concentrating  as  much  as  possible 
at  the  decisive  point,  is  opposed  to  the  idea 
of  enveloping  strategically,  and  the  order 
of  battle  for  our  troops  naturally  springs 
from  that  principle  of  itself.  On  that  ac« 
count  I  said,  with  reason,  that  the  form  of 
the  order  of  battle  is  of  little  consequence. 
There  is,  however,  one  case  in  which  the 
operating  strategically  against  the  enemy's 
flanks  leads  to  great  results,  similar  to 
those  of  a  battle ;  that  is,  when  in  a  poor 
or  impoverished  country  the  enemy,  by 
great  exertions,  has  formed  large  maga- 
2ines,  on  the  preservation  of  which  his 
operations  entirely  depend.  In  such  a 
case  it  may  perhaps  be  advisable  not  to 
march  with  the  mass  of  our  forces  against 
the  enemy's  principal  force,  but  to  push 
forward  against  his  base.  For  this  there 
are,  however,  two  conditions  requisite : — 

(a.)  That  the  enemy  is  so  far  from  his 
base  that  he  will  be  forced  by  this  means 
to  make  a  long  retreat,  and 

(6.)  That  with  a  few  troops  and  the 
help  of  natural  and  artificial  obstacles  we 
shall  be  able  to  harass  him  in  such  a  man- 
ner on  the  road  which  his  principal  force 
must  take,  that  no  conquests  he  can  make 
in  that  direction  will  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  his  base. 

13.  The  subsistence  of  troops  being  a 
condition  which  is  indispensable  in  the  con- 
duct of  war,  it  has  a  great  influence  on 
the  operations  of  the  war,  particularly 
in  this  way,  that  it  will  only  allow  of  the 
concentration  of  troops  to  a  certain  de- 
gree ;  and  as  it  must  be  considered  in  the 
choice  of  the  line  of  operations,  therefore 
it  has  an  influence  in  determining  the 
theatre  of  war. 

14.  The  subsistence  for  troops  is  pro- 
vided, whenever  the  state  of  a  country 
allows  of  it,  at  the  cost  of  the  country,  by 
requisitions. 

According  to  the  present  mode  of 
making  war,  armies  take  up  considerably 
more  space  than  formerly.  The  forma- 
tion of  separate  independent  corps  has 
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made  this  possible  without  our  being 
placed  at  a  disadvantage  if  opposed  to  an 
enemy  who  is  concentrated  in  the  old 
manner  (with  70,000  to  100,000  men)  at 
one  spot;  for  one  of  these  corps,  so 
organised  as  they  now  are,  can  sustain 
itself  for  some  time  against  an  enemy 
twice  or  three  times  superior  in  numbers; 
during  this  time  other  corps  arrive,  and 
therefore,  even  if  this  corps  is  actually 
beaten,  it  will  not  have  fought  in  vain, 
as  we  have  already  observed  elsewhere. 

Accordingly,  now,  single  divisions  or 
corps  take  the  fleld,  marching  separately 
either  in  line  with  each  other,  or  in  suc- 
cession one  after  another,  and  only  so 
far  in  connection,  that,  if  they  belong  to 
the  same  army,  they  can  take  part  in 
any  battle  which  may  occur. 

This  makes  it  practicable  to  subsist, 
an  army  for  a  time  without  magazines. 
It  is  facilitated  by   the  organisation  of 
the  corps  itself,  by  its  staff  and  its  com- 
missariat department. 

15.  When  important  reasons  (as  for 
instance  the  position  of  the  enemy's  prin- 
cipal army)  do  not  decide  otherwise,  one 
should  choose  the  richest  and  most  pro- 
ductive provinces  to  operate  in,  for 
facility  of  subsistence  promotes  rapidity 
of  movement.  There  is  nothing  which 
in  importance  surpasses  the  subsistence, 
except  the  position  of  the  enemy's  prin- 
cipal army,  which  we  are  seelung,  the 
situation  of  the  capital  city,  or  strong 
place  which  we  wish  to  take.  AU  other 
considerations,  for  instance,  the  advan- 
tageous form  of  drawing  up  the  armed 
force  (order  of  battle),  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken,  are,  as  a  rule  much  lesa 
important. 

16.  In  spite  of  this  new  method  of 
subsisting,  we  are  very  far  from  being 
able  to  dispense  with  all  magazines, 
and  a  wise  commander,  even  if  the  re- 
sources of  the  province  are  quite  euf- 
flcient,  will  not  neglect  to  form  magazines 
behind  him  as  a  provision  against  un- 
foreseen events,    and  so  as  to  be  able 
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the    more    readily   to    concentrate    his      of  those  measures  of  precaution  which 
strength  at  certain  points.     This  is  one      are  no  detriment  to  the  main  object 

n.— DEFENSIVE. 


1 .  In  i)olitical  language,  a  defensive  war 
is  one  which  a  State  carries  on  to  maintain 
its  independence  :  in  strategy,  a  defensive 
war  is  a  campaign  in  which  we  limit 
ourselves  to  contending  with  the  enemy 
in  a  theatre  of  war  which  has  been  pre- 
pared by  us  for  the  purpose.  Whether 
the  battles  we  fight  in  this  theatre  of 
war  are  offensive  or  defensive,  makes  no 
difference  in  this  respect. 

2  We  choose  the  strategic  defensive 
chiefly  when  the  enemy  is  superior  in 
force.  Naturally,  fortresses  and  enti-enched 
camps,  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  the 
chief  preparations  of  a  theatre  of  war, 
afford  great  advantages,  to  which  may  be 
added  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the 
possession  of  good  maps  and  surveys. 
With  these  advantages,  a  small  army,  or 
an  army  which  is  based  on  a  small  State 
and  limited  resources,  will  be  more  in  a 
condition  to  oppose  the  enemy  than  with- 
out the  aid  of  such  assistance. 

There  are  besides  the  two  following 
grounds  upon  which  we  may  choose  the 
defensive  form  of  war  by  preference. 

First. — If  the  poverty  of  the  provinces 
surrounding  our  theatre  of  war,  makes 
the  operations  of  war  extremely  di£B.cult 
on  account  of  the  question  of  subsistence. 
In  that  case  we  escape  the  disadvantage, 
and  the  enemy  must  submit  to  it.  This 
is,  for  instance,  at  this  moment  (1812) 
the  case  of  the  Hussian  army. 

Secondly. — ^If  the  enemy  has  greater 
advantages  for  carrying  on  the  war.  In 
a  theatre  of  war  prepared,  which  we 
know,  where  all  the  surrounding  circum- 
stances are  in  our  favour,  war  is  more 
easily  conducted,  there  will  not  be  so 
many  faults  committed.  In  this  case, 
that  is,  when  the  little  dependence  to  be 
placed  on  our  troops  and  generals  com- 
pels us  to   resort   to  the  defensive,  we 


gladly  combine  the  tactical  defensive 
with  the  strategic,  that  is,  we  g^ve  battle 
in  positions  prepared  beforehand  ;  we  do 
so  further  because  there  is  less  risk  of 
our  committing  faults. 

3.  In  defensive  war  just  as  much  as 
in  the  offensive,  a  great  object  should 
be  pursued.  This  can  be  nothing  else 
than  to  annihilate  the  enemy's  army, 
either  in  a  battle,  or  by  makmg  his  sub- 
sistence so  dif&cult  as  to  produce  dis- 
organisation and  compel  him  to  retreat, 
by  which  he  must  necessarily  suffer  con- 
siderable losses.  Wellington's  campaign 
in  the  years  1810  and  1811  is  cm  instance 
of  this. 

The  defensive  war,  therefore,  does  not 
consist  in  an  indolent  waiting  for  events ; 
we  must  only  pursue  the  waiting-for 
system  where  there  is  a  palpable  and 
decisive  utility  in  that  mode  of  proce- 
dure. That  sort  of  calm  before  a  storm, 
whilst  the  offensive  is  gathering  up  new 
force  for  great  blows,  is  extremely  dan- 
gerous for  the  defender. 

If  the  Austrians,  after  the  battle  of 
Aspem,  had  reinforced  themselves  to 
three  times  the  strength  of  the  French 
Emperor,  which  they  certainly  miglit 
have  done,  then  the  time  of  rest  whiik 
took  place  before  the  battle  of  Wagram 
might  have  been  advantageous  to  theiD» 
but  only  on  that  condition ;  as  they  did 
not  do  so,  that  was  only  so  much  loflt 
time  for  them,  and  it  would  have  been 
wiser  if  they  had  taken  advantage  of 
Napoleon's  critical  position  to  reap  the 
fruits  of  their  success  at  Aspem. 

4.  Fortresses  are  intended  to  occupy 
an  important  part  of  the  enemy's  army  ia 
besieging  them.  This  period  must,  there- 
fore, be  taken  advantage  of  to  beat  the 
rest  of  the  army.  Our  battles  should  be 
fought  behind  our  fortresses,  not  in  /rw»^ 
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of  them.  At  the  same  time,  however,  we 
must  not  quietly  look  on  at  their  being 
captured,  as  Benningsen  did  during  the 
siege  of  Dantzig. 

5.  A  great  river,  that  is,  such  as  we 
cannot  build  a  bridge  across  without 
considerable  difficulty,  rivers  like  the 
Danube,  below  Vienna,  and  the  Lower 
Bhine,  afford  a  natural  line  of  defence : 
not  by  distributing  our  forces  equally 
along  its  banks,  and  seeking  to  hinder 
the  passage  absolutely,  which  is  a  dan- 
gerous measure,  but  by  watching  it,  and 
when  the  enemy  passes  then  falling  upon 
him  from  all  sides  just  at  the  moment 
when  he  has  not  yet  got  aU  his  forces 
imder  command,  and  is  still  hemmed  in 
within  a  narrow  space  close  to  the  river. 
The  battle  of  Aspem  is  an  instance.  At 
the  battle  of  Wagram  the  Austrians, 
without  any  necessity,  allowed  the  French 
to  get  possession  of  far  too  much  space, 
by  which  means  they  did  away  with  the 
disadvantages  peculiarly  inherent  to  the 
passage  of  a  river. 

6.  Mountains  are  the  second  natural 
obstacles  of  ground  which  afford  a  good 
line  of  defence,  as  we  can  either  have 
them  in  front,  and  only  occupy  them 
with  a  few  light  troops,  treat  them  to  a 
certain  extent  as  a  river  which  the  enemy 
must  cross,  and  as  soon  as  he  debouches 
with  his  single  columns,  fall  upon  one  of 
them  with  our  whole  weight,  or  we  may 
ourselves  take  position  in  the  mountains. 
In  the  last  case,  we  must  only  defend  the 
single  passes  with  small  corps,  and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  army  (a  third  or  a 
half)  must  remain  in  reserve,  in  order  to 
fall  in  superior  numbers  on  any  column 
which  forces  its  way  through.  This 
great  reserve  must,  however,  not  be 
split  up  with  a  view  to  absolutely  pre- 
venting all  the  columns  from  passing, 
but  we  must,  from  the  first,  resolve  to 
make  use  of  it  to  attack  that  column 
which  we  suppose  to  be  the  strongest. 
If,  in  this  way,  we  rout  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  enemy's  force,  the  other 


columns  which  have  forced  their  way 
through,  will  of  themselves  retire  again. 
The  formation  of  mountain  ranges  in 
general  is  such  that  about  the  centre  of 
tiie  masses,  there  are  plateaux  or  plains 
at  a  greater  or  less  elevation,  and  the  sides 
next  to  the  level  country  are  intersected 
by  deep  valleys  forming  the  entrances 
or  avenues.  The  defender,  therefore,  has 
in  the  mountains  a  district  in  which  he 
can  make  rap^d  movements  right  or  left, 
whilst  the  attacking  colunms  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  steep,  inaccessible 
ridges.  It  is  only  a  mountain  mass  of 
this  kind  that  is  well  adapted  for  a  good 
defence.  If  it  is  rugged  and  impassable, 
generally  throughout,  so  that  the  corps 
on  the  defensive  must  be  scattered  and 
disconnected,  then  to  undertake  the  de- 
fence with  the  principal  army  is  a  dan- 
gerous measure,  for  ulnder  such  circum- 
stances all  the  advantages  are  on  the 
side  of  the  assailant,  who  can  fall  upon 
any  of  the  isolated  posts  with  far  su- 
perior nimibers,  as  no  pass,  no  single 
post  is  so  strong  that  it  cannot  soon  be 
taken  by  superior  numbers. 

7.  With  regard  to  mountain  warfare, 
it  is  specially  to  be  observed,  that  in  it  a 
great  deal  depends  on  the  aptitude  of 
subordinate  officers,  but  still  more  on  the 
high  spirit  which  animates  the  ranks. 
Great  skill  in  manoeuvring  is  not  here 
requisite,  but  a  military  spirit  and  a 
heart  in  the  cause,  for  every  one  is  more 
or  less  left  to  act  independently ;  this  is 
why  national  levies  find  their  account  in 
mountain  warfare,  for  while  they  are 
deficient  in  the  first  quality,  they  possess 
the  other  in  the  highest  degree. 

8.  Lastly,  in  respect  to  the  strategic 
defensive,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  while 
it  is  in  itself  stronger  than  the  offensive, 
it  should  only  be  used  to  gain  the  first 
great  result,  and  that  if  this  object  is 
attained,  and  peace  does  not  immediately 
follow .  upon  that,  greater  results  can 
only  be  obtained  by  the  offensive ;  for 
whoever  remains  always  on  the  defen- 
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siTe,  exposes  himself  to  the  disadyantage 
of  always  carrying  on  the  war  at  his  own 
expense.  No  state  can  endure  that  for 
more  than  a  certain  time ;  and  therefore, 
if  it  exposes  itself  to  the  blows  of  its  ad- 
versary without  ever  striking  in  return. 


it  is  almost  sure  in  the  end  to  become 
exhausted,  and  be  obliged  to  submit 
We  should  therefore  begin  with  the 
defensive,  that  we  may  with  the  more 
certainty  end  with  the  offensive. 


in.— ATTACK. 


1.  The  strategic  attack  piirsues  the 
aim  of  the  war  directly,  for  it  is  aimed 
directly  at  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's 
armed  force,  whilst  the  strategic  de- 
fence seeks  to  obtain  this  object  partly 
only  indirectly.  From  this  it  comes  that 
the  principles  of  the  attack  are  already 
contained  in  the  general  principles  of 
strategy.  Only  two  subjects  require 
special  mention. 

2.  The  first  is  the  keeping  the  army 
constantly  complete  in  men  and  arms. 
To  the  defender,  this  is  relatively  easier, 
from  the  proximity  of  his  resources.  The 
assailant,  although  in  most  cases  pos- 
sessed of  the  resources  of  a  powerful  state, 
must  bring  his  means  more  or  less  from  a 
distance,  and  therefore,  of  course,  with 
greater  difficulty.  That  he  may  not  run 
short  in  means,  he  must  make  such  ar- 
rangements that  the  levy  of  recruits  and 
transport  of  arms  anticipate  his  wants  in 
these  respects;  The  roads  on  his  line  of 
operations  must  be  iDeessantly  covered 
with  reinforcements  and  trains  of  sup- 
plies moving  to  the  front ;  on  those  roads, 
military  stations  must  be  formed  to  ex- 
pedite the  transport. 

3.  Even  in  the  most  prosperous  circum- 
stances, and  with  the  greatest  moral  and 
physical  superiority,  &e  assailant  must 


keep  in  view  the  possibility  of  a  great 
change  of  fortune.  For  this  reason,  he 
must  provide  points  on  the  line  of  opera- 
tions suitable  for  refuge,  in  the  event  of 
his  army  being  beaten.  Such  are,  for- 
tresses with  entrenched  camps,  or  simply 
entrenched  camps. 

Large  rivers  afford  the  best  means  of 
checking  the  pursuit  of  an  enemy  for  a 
time.  We  should  therefore  secure  the 
passages  across  them  with  bridge  heads, 
surrounded  with  a  girdle  of  strong  re- 
doubts. 

For  the  defence  of  these  points,  and  as 
garrisons  for  important  towns  and  for- 
tresses, troops,  in  greater  or  less  number, 
must  be  left  behind,  according  as  we  have 
to  apprehend  attacks  from  the  enemy  or 
the  hostility  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  These,  with  the  reinforcemeDts 
coming  up,  form  now  corps,  which  in 
case  of  success,  follow  the  army,  but  in 
case  of  disaster,  are  stationed  at  the 
points  which  have  been  fortified  to  secure 
the  retreat. 

Napoleon  always  showed  great  fore- 
sight in  the  provision  he  made  in  this 
manner  in  the  rear  of  his  army;  and  in 
that  way,  oven  in  his  boldest  operations, 
he  incurred  less  risks  than  might  be  'vax9r 
gined  at  first  sight. 


IV.—ON  THE  PRACTICE  IN  WAR  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  NOW  LAD)  DOWN. 


1.  The  principles  of  the  art  of  war 
are  in  themselves  very  simple,  and  are 
quite  within  the  compass  of  sound, 
common  sense ;  and  although  in  tactics 
they  rest  rather  more  than  in  stra- 
""gy  upon  special  knowledge,  still  even 


this  knowledge  is  so  limited,  that  it  can 
hardly  be  compared  with  any  other  sci- 
ence, either  in  diversity  or  extent.  Learn- 
ing and  profound  science  are,  therefore, 
not  at  all  requisite,  nor  are  even  gr«*| 
powers  of  understanding.    If  any  special 
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fiaciilty  of  the  understanding,  besides  a 
practised  judgment  is  required,  it  is  clear 
&om  all  that  precedes,  that  it  is  a  talent 
for  artifice  or  stratagem.  The  exact 
contrary  has  been  long  maintained,  but 
merely  from  a  misplaced  feeling  of  awe 
regarding  the  subject,  and  from  the 
vanity  of  authors  who  have  written  on 
the  subject.  An  impartial  consideration 
must  convince  us  of  this :  but  experience 
tends  to  impress  upon  us  this  conviction 
still  more  forcibly.  In  the  late  revolu- 
tionary war,  many  men  have  made  them- 
selves conspicuous  as  skilful  generals, 
often  as  generals  of  the  first  order,  with- 
out having  had  the  benefit  of  any  military 
education.  Ajs  regards  Cond^,  Wallen- 
stein,  Suwarrow,  and  many  others,  it  is 
at  least  a  very  doubtful  point. 

That  the  conduct  itself  of  war  is  very 
difficult  is  a  matter  of  no  doubt ;  but  the 
difficulty  is  not  that  special  learning,  or 
g^eat  genius,  is  required  to  comprehend 
the  true  principles  of  conducting  war; 
that  can  be  done  by  any  well-organised 
head,  with  a  mind  free  from  prejudice, 
and  not  altogether  ignorant  of  the  sub- 
ject. Even  the  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples on  a  map,  and  on  paper,  presents 
no  difficulty;  and  even  a  good  plan  of 
operations  is  still  no  great  masterpiece. 
The  great  difficulty  is  to  adhere  steadfastly 
in  execution  to  the  principles  which  we  have 
adopted. 

The  object  of  this  concluding  observa- 
tion, is  to  fix  attention  on  this  difficulty, 
and  to  give  your  Royal  Highness  a  lucid 
and  distinct  ide^  of  it,  for  I  look  upon  that 
as  being  the  most  important  point  which  I 
can  attain  by  this  paper. 

The  whole  conduct  of  war  is  like  the 
action  of  a  complicated  machine,  with  an 
immense  amount  of  friction  ;  so  that  com- 
binations which  are  easily  made  on 
paper,  can  only  be  carried  into  execution 
by  very  g^eat  exertion. 

Therefore  the  free  will,  the  mind  of  the 
general,  finds  itself  impeded  in  its  action 
at  every  instant,  and  it  requires  a  pecu- 


liar strong^  of  mind  and  understanding 
to  overcome  this  resistance.  By  this 
friction,  many  a  good  idea  is  lost,  and 
we  are  obliged  to  lay  down  a  plain, 
simple  scheme,  when  by  a  somewhat 
more  complicated  one,  greater  results 
might  be  attained. 

To  enumerate  the  causes  of  this  fric- 
tion in  full  is  perhaps  not  possible,  but 
the  following  are  the  greatest : — 

1.  We  always  know  much  less  of  the 
actual  condition  and  of  the  designs  of 
the  enemy,  than  we  assume  on  supposi- 
tion in  forming  our  plans ;  innumerable 
doubts  rise  up  at  the  moment  of  the 
execution  of  a  resolution,  doubts  caused 
by  the  dangers  to  which  we  see  we  are 
exposed,  if  it  should  prove  that  we  have 
been  much  deceived  in  the  conjectures  we 
have  formed.  That  feeling  of  anxiety 
which  so  easily  seizes  men  in  general  in 
the  execution  of  great  designs,  then  over- 
powers us,  and  from  this  state  of  anxiety 
to  a  state  of  irresolution,  from  that  to 
half  measures,  is  a  short  step  not  per- 
ceptible. 

2.  Not  only  are  we  uncertain  as  to  the 
strength  of  the  enemy,  but  rumour  (all 
intelligence  which  we  receive  through 
outposts,  spies,  or  by  accident)  increases 
his  numbers.  The  great  masses  of  the 
people  are  timid  by  nature,  and  thereby 
dcmger  is  invariably  exaggerated;  All 
the  influences  brought  to  bear  on  the 
general,  therefore,  tend  to  g^ve  him  a 
fklse  impression  of  the  strength  of  the 
enemy  before  him ;  and  herein  lies  anew 
source  of  irresolution. 

We  cazmot  imagine  the  fuU  extent  of 
this  imcertainty ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  im- 
portant to  prepare  for  it  beforehand. 

If  we  have  quietly  reflected  on  every- 
thing beforehand,  if  we  have  impartially 
considered,  if  we  have  sought  for,  and  if 
we  have  made  up  our  minds  on  the  pro- 
babilities of  the  case,  we  shoidd  not  be 
ready  to  give  up  at  once  the  first  opinion, 
but  carefully  criticise  reports  as  they  come 
in,  compare  several  with  each  other,  send 
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out  for  further  informatioii,  etc.  Very 
often,  by  this  means,  false  intelligence  is 
detected  on  the  spot ;  often  the  first  in- 
formation is  confirmed ;  in  both  cases, 
therefore,  we  attain  to  certainty,  and  can 
form  a  resolution  accordingly.  If  we  can- 
not obtain  this  certainty,  then  we  must  say 
to  ourselves  that  in  war  nothing  can  be 
carried  out  without  a  risk ;  that  the  nature 
of  war  never  allows  us  thoroughly  to  see, 
at  all  times,  which  way  we  are  going;  that 
the  probable  will  still  always  remain  the 
probable,  even  if  it  does  not  strike  upon 
our  senses  at  once ;  and  that  if  we  have 
made  judicious  arrangements  generally, 
we  shall  not  be  completely  ruined  at 
once,  even  if  there  is  one  error. 

3'.  The  uncertainty  as  to  the  existing 
state  of  things  at  any  given  moment, 
applies  to  our  own  army  as  well  as  the 
enemy's.  Our  own  army  can  seldom  be 
kept  so  concentrated  that  we  can  at  any 
moment  clearly  command  a  view  of  all 
parts.  Now,  if  we  are  disposed  to  be 
anxious,  then  new  doubts  will  thus  arise. 
We  shall  wish  to  wait  and  see,  and  a 
delay  in  the  action  of  the  whole  is  the 
inevitable  consequence. 

We  must,  therefore,  feel  so  much  con- 
fidence in  the  arrangements  we  have 
made  as  to  believe  that  they  will  meet 
our  expectations.  To  this  belongs  in 
especial  manner  a  reliance  on  the  sub- 
ordinate generals;  we  must,  therefore, 
make  it  a  rule  to  select  officers  upon 
whom  we  can  rely,  making  every  other 
consideration  give  way  to  that.  If  we 
have  made  the  dispositions  which  are 
suitable,  if  we  have  provided  for  con- 
tingent mishaps,  and  so  arranged  that 
in  case  such  should  occur  during  the 
execution  of  our  measures,  we  shall  not 
be  completely  ruined,  then  we  must  step 
boldly  forward  through  the  night  of 
uncertainty. 

4.  When  we  want  to  carry  on  a  war 
which  causes  a  great  strain  upon  our 
powers,  then  subordinate  generals,  and 
oven  the  troops  (if  they  are  not  used  to 


war)  will  often  find  obstacles  which  they 
represent  as  insuperable.  They  will 
find  the  march  too  long,  the  fatigue  too 
great,  the  subsistence  impracticable.  If 
we  should  listen  to  all  these  diffievdtie^  as 
Frederick  II.  called  them,  we  should 
soon  have  to  succumb  to  them,  and  remain 
powerless  and  inactive  instead  of  acting 
with  force  and  energy. 

To  withstand  all  £iB,  a  degree  of  confi- 
dence in  our  own  sagacity  and  convictions 
is  requisite,  which  commonly  looks  Hke 
obstinacy  at  the  moment,  but  which  is 
that  power  of  the  understanding  and 
character  which  we  call  firmness. 

5.  None  of  the  effects  upon  which  we 
calculate  in  war,  come  to  pass  so  exactly 
as  any  one  would  imagine  who  has  not 
watched  war  attentively  and  been  ac- 
customed to  it  in  reality. 

We  often  make  a  mistake  of  several 
hours  as  to  the  march  of  a  column,  and 
yet  we  are  unable  to  tell  where  to  fix 
the  cause  of  the  delay ;  obstacles  often 
present  themselves  which  could  not  be 
calculated  upon  beforehand;  often  we 
expect  to  arrive  at  a  certain  point  with 
an  army,  and  find  ourselves  obliged  to 
halt  some  miles  short  of  it ;  often  a  post 
which  we  have  established,  renders  much 
less  service  than  wo  expectod;  one 
of  the  enemy's,  on  the  contrary,  much 
more ;  often  the  resources  of  a  province 
do  not  amount  to  as  much  as  we  antici- 
pated, &c. 

Any  such  obstruction  can  only  be  got 
over  by  great  efforts,  which  the  general 
can  only  succeed  in  getting  by  strictness 
bordering  on  severity.  Only  by  such 
means,  only  when  he  is  certain  that  the 
utmost  possible  will  be  done,  can  he  feel 
secure  that  these  little  impediments  will 
not  exercise  a  great  influence  on  his 
operations,  that  he  will  not  fall  short  of 
the  object  which  he  proposed  to  at- 
tain. 

6.  We  may  feel  certain  that  an  army 
is  never  in  the  condition  in  which  a  per- 
son following  its  operations  in  a  room 
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supposeB  it  to  be.  If  he  is  in  favour  of 
the  army,  he  will  figure  it  to  himself  as 
being  from  a  third  to  a  half  stronger 
and  better  than  it  really  is.  It  is  natural 
enough  that  the  commander  should  find 
himself  in  the  same  case  in  relation  to  the 
first  plan  of  his  operations,  that  he  sliould 
afterwards  see  his  army  melt  away  in  a 
manner  he  never  anticipated,  his  artillery 
and  cavalry  become  unserviceable,  &c. 
Thus,  what  appeared  to  the  observer  and 
the  general  as  possible  and  easy  at  the 
opening  of  the  campaign,  will  often  prove 
difficult  or  impossible  in  the  execution. 
Now,  if  the  commander  is  a  man,  who,  im- 
pelled by  a  lofty  ambition,  still  follows  his 
object  with  boldness  and  energetic  will, 
then  he  will  attain  it,  whilst  an  ordinary 
man  will  think  himself  fully  justified  in 
abandoning  it,  owing  to  the  condition  of 
his  army. 

Massena  showed  in  Genoa  and  in  Por- 
tugal, the  power  which  a  general  has 
over  his  troops  through  the  strength  of 
his  will ;  in  the  one  case  by  the  force, 
we  might  say  the  severity,  of  his  charac- 
ter, he  drove  the  men  to  extraordinary 
exertions,  which  were  crowned  with  suc- 
cess ;  in  the  other,  in  Portugal,  he  hold 
out,  at  least,  much  longer  than  any  one 
else  would  have  done. 

In  most  cases,  the  enemy's  army  finds 
itself  in  a  similar  condition;  think  of 
Wallenstein  and  Gustavus  Adolphus  at 
Nuremberg,  of  Napoleon  and  Beuuingsen 
after  the  battle  of  Eylau.  The  state  of 
the  enemy  we  do  not  see,  our  own  is 
before  our  eyes;  therefore,  the  latter 
makes  a  much  greater  impression  than 
the  former,  because  in  ordinary  mortals 
sensuous  impressions  are  more  powerful 
than  the  language  of  the  understanding. 

7.  The'  subsistence  of  the  troops  in 
whatever  way  it  may  be  managed, 
(whether  by  magazines  or  requisitions), 
presents  such  difficulties  that  it  must 
always  have  a  very  decisive  voice  in  the 
choice  of  measures.  It  is  often  opposed 
to  the  most  ofTectual  combination,  and  an 


army  is  compelled  sometimes  to  go  in  quest 
of  its  subsistence,  when  it  might  be  on 
the  way  to  victory,  to  brilliant  successes. 
Through  this,  chiefly,  the  whole  machine 
acquires  that  unwieldiness  by  which  the 
effects  realised  fall  far  short  of  the  flight 
of  great  plans. 

A  general  who,  with  a  tyrannical 
power,  demands  from  his  troops  the 
utmost  efforts,  the  most  extreme  hard- 
ships ;  an  army  accustomed  to  these  sacri- 
fices through  wars  of  long  duration: — 
what  advantages  will  they  not  have  over 
their  opponents,  how  much  more  rapidly 
will  they  pursue  their  object  in  spite  of 
all  obstacles !  With  equally  good  plans, 
how  different  will  be  the  result ! 

8.  Generally,  and  in  all  the  foregoing 
cases,  we  cannot  keep  our  eyes  too  in- 
tently fixed  on  the  following  truth  : — 

The  sensuous  impressions  which  come 
before  us  in  the  course  of  execution,  are 
more  vivid  than  those  obtained  previously 
through  mature  reflection.  They  are, 
however,  only  first  appearances  of  things, 
and  that,  as  we  know,  seldom  corresponds 
exactly  with  reality.  We  are,  therefore, 
in  danger  of  sacrificing  our  mature  re- 
flection to  first  appearances. 

That  this  first  appearance,  as  a  rule, 
produces  fear  and  over  caution,  is  owing 
to  the  natural  timidity  of  man,  who  takes 
only  a  partial  view  of  everything. 

Against  this,  we  must,  therefore,  arm 
ourselves,  and  place  a  firm  reliance  on 
the  results  of  our  own  past  mature  re- 
flections, in  order  to  fortify  ourselves  by 
that  means  against  the  weakening  im- 
pressions of  the  moment. 

In  this  difficulty  of  execution  a  great 
deal  depends  on  the  certainty  and  firmness 
of  our  own  convictions ;  on  that  account, 
the  study  of  military  history  is  therefore 
important,  because  by  it  we  learn  the 
thing  itself,  we  see  the  development  of 
events  themselves.  The  principles  which 
we  have  learnt  by  theoretical  instruction 
are  only    suited  to  facilitate  the  study 
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of  and  direct  our  attention  to  the  points 
of  greatest  importance  in  military  his- 
tory. 

Tour  Boyal  Highness  must  therefore 
make  yourself  acquainted  with  these 
principles,  with  a  view  to  proving  them 
by  the  study  of  military  history,  and 
seeing  where  they  coincide  with  the 
course  of  actual  events,  and  where  they 
are  modified  or  overthrown  by  the  same. 

But,  besides  this,  the  study  of  military 
history  is  the  only  means  of  supplying 
the  place  of  actual  experience,  by  giving 
a  clear  idea  of  that  which  we  have  termed 
the  friction  of  the  whole  machine. 

To  this  end  we  must  not  confine  our- 
selves to  the  leading  events,  much  less 
keep  to  the  reasoning  of  historians,  but 
study  details  as  much  as  is  possible. 
For  historians  rarely  make  perl'ect  fide- 
lity of  representation  their  object :  in 
general,  they  desire  to  embellish  the 
deeds  of  their  army,  or  to  prove  a  con- 
sonance between  actual  events  and  some 
imaginary  rules.  They  invent  history, 
instead  of  writing  it.  Much  reading 
of  history  is  not  required  for  the  above 
object.  The  knowledge  of  a  few  sepa- 
rate battles,  in  their  details,  is  more  use- 
ful than  a  general  knowledge  of  several 
campaigns.  On  this  account  it  is  more 
advantageous  to  read  particular  nar- 
ratives and  journals  than  regular  works 
of  history.  The  account  of  the  defence 
of  Menin,  in  the  year  1794,  in  the  me- 


moirs of  General  Schamhorst,  is  a  pat- 
tern of  this  kind  of  narration  which 
cannot  be  surpassed.  This  narrative, 
especially  the  accoimt  of  the  sortie,  and 
the  mode  in  which  the  garrison  cut  their 
way  through  liie  enemy,  will  serve  Your 
Boyal  Highness  as  a  criterion  for  the 
style  in  which  military  history  should  be 
written. 

No  battle  in  the  world  has  more 
thoroughly  convinced  me,  that  in  war 
we  should  not  despair  of  success  up  to 
the  last  moment,  cmd  that  the  effects  of 
good  principles,  which  can  never  manifefit 
themselves  in  such  a  regular  manner  as 
we  suppose,  will  unexpectedly  make  their 
appearance,  even  in  the  most  desperate 
cases,  when  we  believe  any  such  influ- 
ences are  completely  lost. 

Some  great  sentiment  must  stimulate 
great  abilities  in  the  general,  either 
ambition,  as  in  Gecsar,  hatred  of  the 
enemy,  as  in  Hannibal,  the  pride  of 
falling  gloriously,  as  in  Frederick  the 
Great. 

Open  your  heart  to  a  feeling  of  tLis 
kind !  Be  bold  and  astute  in  your  de- 
signs, firm  and  persevering  in  executing 
them,  determined  to  find  a  glorious  end, 
and  destiny  will  press  on  your  youthful 
brow  a  radiant  crown — fit  emblem  oi  a 
prince,  the  rays  of  which  will  carry 
your  image  into  the  bosom  of  your  latest 
descendants. 
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That  the  grounds  which,  detemiine  the 
division  and  strength  of  the  different 
parts  of  an  army,  and  which  have  their 
root  in  elementary  tactics,  are  not  very 
distinct,  and  allow  of  much  that  is  arbi- 
trary, we  must  suppose,  if  we  look  at 
the  various  modes  of  formation  which 
actually  exist ;  but  no  great  reflection  is 
required  to  convince  us  that  these  grounds 
cannot  determine  the  matter  more  ex- 
actly. What  is  usually  adduced  in  rela- 
tion to  the  subject,  as,  for  instance,  if  a 
cavalry  officer  tries  to  prove  that  a  cavalry 
regiment  can  never  be  too  strong,  because 
otherwise  it  is  not  in  a  condition  to  do  any- 
thing,  deserves  no  serious  notice.  This 
is  the  state  of  things  as  regards  the  small 
divisions  with  which  elementary  tactics 
is  concerned — that  is,  companies,  squad- 
rons, battalions,  and  regiments ;  but  it 
is  much  worse  still  with  the  larger  divi- 
sions, which  are  beyond  elementary  tac- 
tics, and  where  the  question  depends  on 
higher  tactics  or  the  theory  of  the  dis- 
positions for  a  battle  in  conjunction  with 
strategy.  We  shall  now  take  up  the  sub- 
ject of  these  greater  divisions — brigades, 
divisions,  corps,  and  armies. 

Let  us  first  consider  for  a  moment, 
the  reasonable  grounds  (the  philosophy) 
of  the  thing.  Why  are  the  masses,  as 
a  universal  rule,  divided  into  parts? 
Plainly  because  one  person  can  only 
exercise  direct  command  over  a  limited 
number.  The  genercd  cannot  take  50,000 
soldiers  and  place  each  man  upon  a  par- 
ticular spot  and  keep  him  there,  and 
order  him  to  do  this  and  not  to  do  that, 
which,  if  such  a  thing  was  conceivable, 
would  plainly  be  the  best  thing  that 
could  be  done  ;  for  none  of  the  countless 
subordinate  commanders  ever  intensifies 


(at  least  it  would  be  an  anomaly  if  he 
did),  but  each  more  or  less  diminishes 
the  force  of  the  original  order,  and  takes 
from  the  first  idea  something  of  its 
original  precision.  Besides  this,  if 
there  are  a  number  of  subordinate  divi- 
sions, the  order  takes  considerably  more 
time  to  reach  its  destination.  From  this 
it  follows  that  the  divisions  and  subdivi- 
sions, by  reason  of  which  orders  must 
pass  through  many  hands  in  succession, 
constitute  a  necessary  evil.  Here  ends  our 
philosophy,  and  we  enter  upon  tactics 
and  strategy. 

A  mass  entirely  isolated  which  is  op- 
posed to  the  enemy  as  an  independent 
whole,  whether  great  or  small,  has  three 
parts  which  are  essenticd,  and  without 
which  such  a  body  can  hardly  be  imagined, 
that  is  to  say,  one  part  which  it  throws 
out  in  advance,  one  which  in  case  of  un- 
foreseen events  it  places  in  rear,  and  the 
main  body  between  these  two  parts. 

a. 

b. 

c. 

Therefore,  if  the  division  of  the  greater 
whole  is  made  with  a  view  to  indepen- 
dence, it  must  never  have  less  than  three 
parts  if  the  permanent  division  is  to  be  in 
accordance  with  that  constant  requirement 
of  independence  which  must  naturally  be 
an  object.  But  it  is  easy  to  observe,  that 
even  these  three  parts  do  not  constitute 
quite  a  natural  arrangement ;  for  no  one 
would  willingly  make  his  advanced  and 
rear  guards  each  of  the  same  strength 
with  the  centre  or  main  body.  There- 
fore, it  would  be  more  natural  to  conceive 
the  centre  as  consisting  of  at  least  two 


*  To  serve  as  an  elucidation  of  Chapter  Y.  of  Book  Y. 
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parts,  consequently,  to  make  a  division 
of  the  whole  into  four  parts  in  this 
order : — 


added ;  we  then  get  the  following  strategic 
figure : — 


b. 


a. 


d. 


But  even  here  it  is  plain,  we  have  not 
yet  got  to  the  most  natural  point.  For, 
notwithstanding  the  depth  which  it  is 
usual  now  to  give  an  order  of  battle,  all 
distributions  of  forces  either  tactical  or 
strategic,  invariably  assume  the  linear 
form  ;  consequently,  there  arises  of  itself 
the  want  of  a  right  wing,  of  a  left  wing, 
and  of  a  centre,  and  ^\e  may  therefore 
now  be  looked  upon  as  the  natural  num- 
ber of  divisions  in  this  form  : — 

a. 

b.  c.  d. 

e. 

This  formation  now  allows  of  one,  or 
in  case  of  ui-gent  necessity,  of  two  parts 
of  the  principal  mass  bcnng  detached 
right  or  left.  Whoever,  like  myself,  is 
a  friend  of  strong  reserves,  will  perhaps 
find  the  part  in  rear  (reserve)  too  weak 
in  relation  to  the  whole,  and,  therefore, 
will  add,  on  that  account,  another  part, 
in  order  to  have  one-third  in  reserve. 
Then  the  whole  will  be  organised  as 
under : — 

a.    ' 

b.  c.  d. 

e.  f. 

If  the  force  we  have  to  organise  is 
very  largo,  a  considerable  anny,  then 
strategy  has  to  remark,  that  such  an 
army  almost  always  finds  it  necessary  to 
detach  parts  to  the  right  and  left  ;  that, 
therefore,  on  this  account  with  such  a 
force,  two  more  parts  must  gone  rally  bo 


a. 


b. 


c. 


d.     e. 


f. 


g.      h. 

From  this  we  deduce  as  a  result,  that 
a  whole  mass  of  troops  should  never  be 
divided  into  less  than  three,  or  more 
than  eight  parts.  But  still  in  this  there 
appeal's  very  little  that  is  definite,  for 
what  a  number  of  difierent  combinations 
may  be  made,  if  we  reflect  that  we  might 
divide  an  army  into  3x3x3,  if  we 
should  base  corps,  divisions,  and  brigades 
upon  that  number,  which  would  g^ve 
twenty-seven  brigades,  or  into  any  other 
possible  product  of  the  given  factors. 

But  there  are  still  some  important 
points  remaining  for  consideration. 

We  have  not  entered  upon  the  strength 
of  battalions  and  regiments,  leaving  that 
for  elementaiy  tactics ;  from  what  has  j  ust 
been  said,  it  only  follows  that  we  should 
make  the  brigades  consist  of  not  less  than 
three  battalions.  Upon  this  we  certainly 
insist,  and  shall  probably  not  encounter 
any  opposition ;  but  it  is  more  difficult 
to  limit  the  greatest  strength  which  the 
brigade  shoidd  have.  As  a  rule,  a  bri- 
gade is  considered  to  be  such  a  body 
as  can  and  must  be  guided  by  one  man 
directly — that  is  to  say,  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  his  voice.  If  we  adhere 
to  tliatj  then  it  should  not  exceed  a 
strength  of  4,000  or  5,000  men;  and, 
consequently,  will  consist  of  six  or  eight 
battalions,  according  to  the  strength  of 
the  battalion.  But  here  we  must  bring 
in  another  subject,  which  forms  a  now 
element  in  the  inquiry.  This  element  is 
the  combination  of  the  different  arms. 
That  this  combination  shoidd  begin  in  a 
body  of  troops  lower  down  the  steps  than 
a  whole  ai'my,  is  a  point  on  which  there 
is  but  one  opinion  throughout  Europe. 
But  some  would  only  commence  witli  it 
in  corps,  that  is,  masses  of  20,000  to 
30,000  men      Others  would  havo  it  in 
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divisions^ that  is,  masses  of  from  8,000 
to  12,000  men.  We  shall  not  enter  into 
this  controversy  at  present,  but  confine 
ourselves  to  this  which  will  hardly  be  dis- 
puted, that  the  independence  of  any 
body  of  troops  is  chiefly  constituted  by 
the  combination  of  the  three  arms,  and 
that,  therefore,  at  all  events,  for  divi- 
sions which  are  destined  to  find  them- 
selves frequently  isolated  in  war,  this 
combination  is  very  desirable. 

Further,  we  have  not  only  to  take 
into  consideration  the  combination  of  all 
three  arms,  but  also  that  of  two  of  them — 
namely,  artillery  and  infantry.  This 
combination,  according  to  the  generally 
prevailing  custom,  takes  place  very  much 
sooner,  although  artillerymen,  excited 
by  the  example  of  cavalrymen,  show  no 
slight  inclination  to  form  again  a  little 
army  of  their  own.  They  have,  however, 
as  yet  been  obliged  to  content  Ihemselves 
to  be  divided  amongst  the  brigades. 
Through  this  combination,  therefore,  of 
artillery  with  infantry,  the  idea  of  a 
brigade  takes  a  somewhat  different  form, 
and  the  only  question  to  be  considered 
is,  what  should  be  the  minimum  size  of 
a  body  of  infantry  to  which,  as  a  rule,  a 
portion  of  artillery  must  always  be  at- 
tached in  a  permanent  manner. 

This  question  is  more  readily  ans- 
wered than  one  would  at  first  sight 
suppose,  for  the  number  of  guns  which, 
for  every  1,000  men  we  can  take  into 
the  field,  seldom  depends  on  our  will, 
it  is  settled  by  a  variety  of  other,  partly 
very  remote,  causes ;  then,  again,  the 
number  of  guns  which  are  united  in 
a  battery  rests  upon  much  more  sub- 
stantial tactical  grounds  than  any  other 
similar  organisation;  thus  it  is  that 
we  do  not  ask  how  many  guns  shall 
this  mass  of  infantry  (for  instance, 
a  brigade)  have  ?  but  what  mass  of  in- 
fantry is  to  be  joined  to  a  battery  of 
artillery?  If  we  have,  for  example, 
three  guns  per  1,000  men  with  the  army, 
and  l£en  deduct  one  for  the  reserve, 


there  remain  two  to  distribute  amongst 
the  rest  of  the  troops,  which  allows  a 
mass  of  4,000  infantry  for  a  battery  of 
eight  guns.  As  this  is  the  ordinary  pro- 
portion, it  is  evident  that  with  our  calcu- 
lation, we  come  nearly  to  what  has  been 
found  to  answer  best  in  practice.  After 
this,  we  shall  add  no  more  in  regard  to 
the  size  of  a  brigade,  than  that  it  should 
consist  accordingly  of  from  three  to  five 
thousand  men. 

Although  the  field  of  division  is  limited 
on  one  side  in  this  way,  and  on  the  other 
it  was  already  limited  by  the  strength  of 
the  army  as  a  given  quantity,  a  great 
number  of  combinations  still  always  re- 
main possible,  and  we  cannot  let  them 
be  disposed  of  at  once  by  a  rigorous  ap- 
plication of  the  principle  of  the  least 
possible  number  of  parts ;  we  have  still 
to  take  into  consideration  some  points  of 
a  general  nature  and  we  must  also 
allow  special  considerations  in  particular 
cases  to  have  their  rights. 

First  we  must  observe,  that  great  bodies 
must  be  split  into  more  parts  &an  smaller 
ones,  in  order  to  be  made  sufficiently  handy 
(as  already  noticed),  and  that  small  bodies 
with  too  many  subdivisions  or  branches 
are  not  easy  to  handle. 

If  an  army  is  formed  into  two  principal 
corps,  each  of  which  has  its  own  special 
commander,*  that  is  as  much  as  to  neutra- 
lise the  commandment-in-chief  Everyone 
who  has  military  experience  will  under- 
stand this  without  any  further  elucida- 
tion. It  is  not  much  better  if  the  army 
is  divided  into  three  parts,  for  in  such  a 
case  there  can  be  no  expeditious  move- 
ments, no  suitable  dispositions  for  a  battle, 
without  an  incessant  breaking  up  of  these 
three    principal   corps,    by  which   their 

*  The  command  is  the  true  base  of  division.  If 
a  field  marshal  commands  100,000  men,  of  which 
60,000  are  under  the  orders  of  a  gener.il  specially 
designated,  whilst  the  field  marshal  in  person  eon- 
ducts  the  other  60,000,  formed  in  five  divisions,  a 
case  which  often  happens,  the  whole  is  not  in 
reality  divided  in  two  parts,  but  into  six,  only  that 
one  of  them  is  five  times  as  large  as  the  otheiB. 
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commanders  are  very  soon  put  out  of 
temper. 

The  greater  the  number  of  parts,  the 
greater  becomes  the  power  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief  and  the  mobility  of  the 
whole  mass.  There  is,  therefore,  a  reason 
for  going  as  far  as  possible  in  tixis  direc- 
tion.  As  there  are  more  means  of  putting 
orders  in  a  train  for  execution  at  a  head- 
quarters, like  that  of  the  commander  of 
an  army,  than  with  the  limited  staff  of  a 
corps  or  division,  therefore,  on  general 
grounds,  it  is  best  to  divide  an  army  into 
not  less  than  eight  parts.     If  other  cir- 
cumstances require  it,  this  number  of 
parts  may  be  increased  to  nine  or  ten. 
If  there  are  more  than  ten  parts,  a  diffi- 
culty arises  in  transmitting  orders  with 
the  necessary  rapidity  and  exactitude,  for 
we  must  not  forget,  that  it  is  not  the  mere 
question  of  the  order,  else  an  army  might 
have  as  many  divisions  as  there  are  heads 
in  a  company,  but  that  with  orders,  many 
directions   and   inquiries   are  connected 
which  it  is  easier  to  arrange  for  six  or 
eight  divisions  than  for  twelve  or  fifteen. 
Again,  a  division  if  it  is  small  as  re- 
gards absolute  strength  in  numbers,  one 
which  therefore  may  be  supposed  to  form 
part  of  a  corps,  can  always  make  shift  with 
fewer  parts  than  we  have  given  as  the 
normal  number ;  quite  easily  with  four, 
in  case  of  urgency,  with  three. — Six  and 
eight  would  be  inconvenient,  because  its 
means  are  not  sufficient  to  transmit  orders 
rapidly  enough  to  so  many  parts. 

This  revision  of  our  proper  normal 
number,  gives  as  a  result,  that  an  army 
should  have  at  least  five  parts,  and  not 
more  than  ten  ;  that  the  division  should 
not  have  above  five,  and  may  be  reduced 
to  four.  Between  the  two  now  lies  the 
corps,  and  both  the  question  of  its 
strength,  and  the  gener^  question  whe- 
ther it  should  exist  at  all,  depend  on  the 
adjustment  of  the  two  other  combinations. 
Two  hundred  thousand  men  in  ten 
divisions,  and  the  division  split  into  five 
brigades,  gives  the  brigade  a  strength 


of  4,000  men.  In  such  a  force  we  could, 
therefore,  do  very  weU  with  divisions  only. 
We  oouldcertainlydivide  this  force  into 
five  corps,  the  corps  into  four  divisions, 
and  the  division  into  four  brigades,  then 
each  brigade  would  be  2,500  men  strong. 
To  me,  the  first  arrangement  appears 
the  best ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  has 
one  step  less  in  the  gradation  of  ranks, 
therefore  orders  are  transmitted  quicker, 
etc.  Secondly,  five  branches  are  too  fev 
for  an  army,  it  is  not  sufficiently  pliable 
with  that  number ;  the  same  applies  to  a 
corps  divided  into  four  divisions,  and 
2,500  men  form  a  weak  brigade,  of  which 
there  are  in  this  scheme,  eighty,  instead 
of  which  the  other  organisation  makes 
only  fifty,  and  is  therefore  simpler.  These 
advantages  are  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of 
having  only  to  give  orders  direct  to  five 
generals  instead  of  ten. 

So  far,  general  considerations  extend, 
but  the  points  which  require  to  be  de- 
termined, in  particular  cases  are  of  infinite 
importance. 

Ten  divisions  may  be  easily  com- 
manded in  a  level  country;  in  widely 
extended  mountain  positions  the  thiag 
may  be  perfectly  imposaible. 

A  great  river  which  divides  an  army 
creates  a  necessity  for  the  appointment  of 
a  separate  commander  on  one  side.  Gene- 
ral rules  are  powerless  against  the  force  of 
circumstances  in  all  such  particular  cases; 
however,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  when 
such   special  circumstances   make  their 
appearance,  those  disadvantages,  which 
a  multiplicity  of  divisions  otherwise  pro- 
duces, generally  disappear  at  the  same 
time.     Certainly,  even  here  abuses  may 
arise,  as  for  instance,  if  a  bad  organisa- 
tion is  made  to  gratify  the  unseasonable 
ambition  of  individuals,  or,  out  of  want 
of  firmness  to  resist  personal  considera- 
tions.    But,    however  far  the   require- 
ments of  particular  cases  may  extend, 
still  experience  teaches  us  that  the  sys- 
tem of  divisioning  as  a  rule  is  depen- 
dent on  general  principles. 
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{N.B, — According  to  this  distribulion,  this  Jirst  part  is  to  be  revised  and  completed). 
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INTRODUCTION :  —  DEFINITION  OF 
THE  DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  THE 
CONCEPTIONS  OF  STKATEGY  AND 
TACTICS. 

II.— GENERAL  THEORY  OF  THE  COMB^ 
( Combat — Cantonments —  Camps^Marches) . 

1.  Nature  of  tlie  combat  —  Active 
elements  in  tlie  same — Hatred  and  hos- 
tility— ^Modification — Other  moral  forces 
— Judgment  and  talent. 

2.  More  precise  definition  of  a  com- 
"bat — ^Independent  combat — Partial  com- 
bat— ^How  the  latter  arise. 

3.  Object  of  the  combat :    Victory — 
Degree,     splendour,     and     weight     of 
victory. 

4.  Causes  of  victory,  that  is  of  the 
enemy  leaving  the  field. 

5.  Kinds  of  combat  according  to  arms 
—  Close  combat — Fire  combat. 

6.  Different  acts  of  the  combat — Des- 
tructive act — Decisive  act. 

7.  Kinds  of  combat,  according  as  its 
motive  is  positive  or  negative — ^Attack 
and  defence.    . 

8 .  Plan  of  the  combat — Strategic  object 
of  the  combat — Its  aim — Means — Deter- 
mination of  the  kind  of  combat — Time 
— Space — Eeciprocal  action — Conduct. 

III.— COMBATS ;  DEFINITE  SUB-DIVI- 
SIONS IN  THE  ABSTRACT,  {Formation^ 
Order  of  Battle — Elementary  Tactics), 

A. — The  Different  Arms^ 

Effects  produced  in 
action  by  each  arm — 
The  formation  and 
Elementary  tactics  of 
each  in  attack  and 
defence  based  on  those 
.effects. 


1.  Infantry. 

2.  Artillery. 

3.  Cavalry. 


B. — The  Different  Arms  combined 
IN  Attack  and  Defence. 

1.  Theory    of    the    combination    of 
arms: — 

a.  Infantry  and  artillery. 
h.  Infantry  and  cavalry. 
e.  Cavalry  and  artillery. 
d.  All  three  united. 

2.  Fixed  divisions  which  are  formed 
out  of  them : — 


a.  Brigades, 

h.  Divisions, 

c.  Corps, 

d.  Armies, 


Their  order  of  battle, 
position,  movement, 
combat. 


IV.— BATTLES    IN    CONNECTION    WITH 
COUNTRY  AND  GKOUND. 

A. — On  the  Inelttence  of  Ground  on 
THE  Combat  in  general. 

1 .  On  the  defensive. 

2.  On  the  attack. 

N.B, —  Our  refiectiona  must  here  leave  the 
proper  logical  chain,  on  account  of  practical 
considerations.  The  grottnd  must  be  taken 
into  view  as  soon  as  possible,  and  this  oan* 
not  be  done  ufithotU  our  at  once  imagining 
to  ourselves  the  combat  as  taking  place  under 
one  of  the  two  forms,  attack  or  defence ;  this 
is  why  the  two  subjects  merge  into  one. 

B. — General  Theory  of  the  Defence. 


C. — Ditto, 


Ditto, 


Attack. 


D.— Defensive    Combats   of    Definite 

Bodies. 

1.  Of  a  small  number  of  troops.  2.  Of 
a  brigade.  3.  Of  a  division.  4.  Of  a 
corps.    5.  Of  an  army. 
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E. — Offensive  Combats  of  Definite 

Bodies. 

1.  Of  a  small  number  of  troops.  2.  Of 
a  brigade.  3.  Of  a  diyision.  4.  Of  a 
corps.    5.  Of  an  army. 

v.— COMBATS  WITH  DEFINITE  OBJECTS. 

A.— Defence. 

1.  Measures  of  security. 

a.  Guards,    h.  Patrols,    c.  Supports. 

d.  Small  posts,  e.  Chains  of  ad- 
vanced posts.  /.  Intermediate  posts. 
g.  Advanced  guards.  A.  Bear 
guards,  i.  Advanced  corps,  k.  cover- 
ing the  flanks  on  the  march.  L  de- 
tachments to  procure  intelligence, 
m.  Detachments  of  observation, 
fi.  Beconnaissances. 

2.  Covering : — 

0.  Of  single  posts,    h.  Of  convoys. 

e.  Of  foraging  parties. 

8.  Lines  of  posts — Diversity  of  ob- 
jects : — 

a.  In  mountains,     h.  Along  rivers, 
c.  Near  morasses,     d.  In  woods. 


4.  Battles  —  Diversity  of  objects- 
Destruction  of  the  enemy's  armed  force 
— ^Possession  of  country. — Mere  moral 
ascendancy — Credit  of  arms. 

a.  Defensive  battle  without  pre- 
paration. 6.  In  a  prepared  posi- 
tion. ^.  In  an  entrenched  posi- 
tion. 

5.  Betreats: — 

0.  The  simple  retreat  (the  retiring) 
in  presence  of  the  enemy;  a  a, 
before  a  battle ;  a  6,  in  the  oourse 
of  the  same ;    a  c,  after  a  battle. 

b.  Strategic  Betreat,  that  is  several 
consecutive  simple  retreats,  in  their 
tactical  dispositions. 

B.— The  Attack. 

1.  Divided  and  treated  according  to 
the  objects  of  the  defence. 

2.  According  to  the  particular  objects 
of  the  attack  : — 

a.  Surprise,  b.  Cutting  through  the 
enemy. 

VI.— OF  CAMPS  AND  CANTONMENTS. 

VII.— OF  MAKCHES. 
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I.— GENERAL  THEORY  OF  THE  COMBAT. 
Object  of  the  Combat. 

1.  What  is  the  object  of  the  combat  ? 
a.  DeBtnictioii  of  the  enemy's  armed 

forces. 
h.  To  gain  possession  of  some  ob- 
ject 

c.  Merely  victory  for  the  credit  of 
our  arms. 

d.  Two  of  these  objects,  or  aU  three 
taken  together. 

Theory  of  Victory. 

2.  Any  of  these  four  objects  can  only 
be  obtained  by  a  victory. 

3.  Victory  is  the   retirement  of    the 
enemy  from  the  field  of  battle. 

4.  The  enemy  is  moved  to  this  :— 
a.  If  his  loss  is  excessive. 

a  a,  and  he  therefore  fears  he 

wiU  be  overpowered ; 
a  b,  or  finds  that  the  object  wiU 
cost  him  too  much. 

h.  If  the  formation  of  his  army, 
consequently  the  efficiency  of 
the  whole,  is  too  much  shaken. 

c.  If  he  begins  to  fi;et  on  disadvan- 
tageous ground,  and  therefore 
has  to  fear  excessive  loss  if  he 
continues  the  combat.  (In  this 
is  therefore  included  the  loss 
of  the  position.) 

d.  If  the  form  of  the  order  of 
battle  is  attended  with  too 
great  disadvantages. 

e.  If  he  is  taken  by  surprise  in 
any  way,  or  suddenly  attacked, 
and  therefore  has  not  time  to 
make  suitable  dispositions  to 
give  his  measures  their  proper 
development. 

/.  If  he  perceives  that  his  oppo- 
nent is  too  superior  to  him  in 
numbers. 


g.  If  he  perceives  that  his  oppo- 
nent has  too  g^eat  a  supe- 
riority in  moral  forces. 

5.  In  aU  these  cases  a  commander 
may  give  up  the  combat,  because  he  has 
no  hope  of  matters  taking  a  favourable 
turn,  and  has  to  apprehend  that  his  sit- 
uation will  become  stiU  worse  than  it 
is  at  present. 

6.  Except  upon  one  of  these  grounds 
a  retreat  is  not  justifiable,  and,  therefore, 
cannot  be  the  decision  of  the  general 
or  commander. 

7.  But  a  retreat  can  be  made  in  point 
of  fact  without  his  wiU. 

a.   If  the  troops,   from    want    of 
courage  or   of  good  wiU,  g^ve 
way. 
ft.  If  a  panic  drives  them  off. 

8.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
victory  may  be  conceded  to  the  enemy 
against  the  wiU  of  the  commander,  and 
even  when  the  results  spring^g  from 
the  other  relations  enumerated  from  a 
to  /  incline  in  our  favour. 

9.  This  case  can  and  must  often  hap- 
pen with  small  bodies  of  troops.  The 
short  duration  of  the  whole  act  often 
hardly  leaves  the  commander  time  to 
form  a  resolution. 

10a.  But  with  large  masses,  such  a 
case  can  only  occur  with  parts  of  the 
force  not  easUy  with  the  whole.  Should, 
however,  several  parts  yield  the  victory 
thus  easily  to  the  enemy,  a  disadvant£i- 
geous  result  for  the  whole  may  ensue  in 
those  respects  noted  from  a  to  e,  and 
thus  the  commander  may  be  compelled 
to  resolve  upon  withdrawing  from  the 
field. 

\0b.  With  a  large  mass,  the  disadvan- 
tageous relations  specified  under  abc 
and  df  do  not  exhibit  themselves  to  the 
conmiander,  in  the  arithmeticcd  sum  of  aU 
partial  disadvantages  which  have  taken 
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place,  for  the  general  view  is  neyer  so 
complete,  but  they  show  themselves 
where,  being  compressed  into  a  narrow 
compass,  they  form  an  imposing  whole. 
This  may  be  the  case  either  with  the 
principal  body,  or  an  important  part  of 
that  body.  The  resolution  then  is  de- 
cided by  this  predominant  feature  of  the 
whole  act. 

11.  Lastly,  the  commander  may  be 
prompted  to  g^ve  up  the  combat,  and 
therefore  to  retreat  for  reasons  which  do 
not  lie  in  the  combat,  but  which  may  be 
regarded  as  foreign  to  it,  such  as  intelli- 
gence, which  does  away  with  the  object, 
or  materially  alters  the  strategic  rela- 
tions. This  would  be  a  breaking  off  of 
the  combat,  and  does  not  belong  to  this 
place,  because  it  is  a  strategic,  not  a 
tactical  act. 

12.  The  giving  up  of  the  combat  is, 
therefore,  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
temporary  superiority  of  our  opponent, 
let  it  be  either  physically  or  morally, 
and  a  yielding  to  h%s  will.  In  that  consists 
the  first  moral  force  of  victory. 

13.  As  we  can  only  give  up  the  combat 
by  leaving  the  field  of  battle,  therefore 
the  retirement  from  the  field  is  the  sign  of 
this  acknowledgment^  the  lowering  of  our 
Jlag,  as  it  were. 

14.  But  the  sign  of  victory  still  decides 
nothing  as  to  its  greatness,  importance, 
or  splendour.  These  three  things  often 
coincide,  but  are  by  no  means  identical. 

16.  The  greatness  of  a  victory  depends 
on  the  greatness  of  the  masses  over 
which  it  has  been  gained,  as  well  as  on 
the  greatness  of  the  trophies.  Cap- 
tured guns,  prisoners,  baggage  taken, 
killed,  wounded,  belong  to  this.  There- 
fore, over  a  small  body  of  troops  no  great 
victory  can  be  gained. 

16.  The  importance  of  the  victory  de- 
pends on  the  importance  of  the  object 
which  it  secures  to  us.  The  conquest  of 
an  important  position  may  make  an  in- 
significant victory  very  important. 

17.  The   splendour  of  a  victory  de- 


pends on  the  proportion  which  the  number 
of  trophies  bears  to  the  strength  of  the 
victorious  army. 

18.  There  are  therefore  victories  of 
different  kinds,  and  of  many  different 
degrees.  Strictiy  speaking,  there  can  be 
no  combat  without  a  decision,  conse- 
quently without  a  victory ;  but  the  ordi- 
nary use  of  language,  and  the  nature  of 
the  thing,  require  that  we  should  only 
consider  those  results  of  combats  as  vie 
tories  which  have  been  preceded  by  very 
considerable  efforts. 

19.  If  the  enemy  contents  himself  with 
doing  just  sufficient  to  ascertcdn  our  de- 
signs, and  as  soon  as  he  has  found  them 
out,  gives  way,  we  cannot  caXL  that  a  vic- 
tory ;  if  he  does  more  than  that,  it  can 
only  be  done  with  a  view  to  becoming 
conquerer  in  reality,  and,  therefore,  in 
that  case,  if  he  gives  up  the  combat,  he 
is  to  be  considered  as  conquered. 

20.  As  a  combat  can  only  cease  by 
one  or  other,  or  both  of  the  parties  who 
have  been  in  contact,  retiring  partially, 
therefore,  it  can  never  be  said,  properly 
speaking,  that  both  peirties  have  kept 
the  field.  In  so  far,  however,  as  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  and  the  ordinary 
use  of  language  require  us  to  under- 
stand by  the  term  battiefield,  the  po- 
sition of  the  principal  masses  of  the  con- 
tending armies,  and  because  the  first 
consequences  of  victory  only  conmience 
with  the  retreat  of  the  principal  masseSf 
therefore  there  may  be  battles  which 
remain  quite  indecisive. 

The  combat  is  the  means  of  gaining  a  victory. 

21.  The  means  to  obtain  victory  is  the 
combat.    As  the  points  specified  in  No.  4 
from  a  to  ^  establish  the  victory,  there 
fore  also  the  combat  is  directed  on  those 
points  as  its  immediate  objects. 

22.  We  must  now  make  ourselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  combat  in  its  different 
phases. 

What  is  an  independent  combat  f 

23.  In  reality,  every  combat  mftj  ^* 
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separated  into  as  many  single  combats 
as  there  are  combatants.  But  the  indi- 
vidual only  appears  as  a  separate  item 
when  he  fights  singly,  that  is,  indepen- 
dently. 

24.  From  single  combats  the  nnits 
ascend  to  fresh  units  co-ordinately  with 
the  ascending  scale  of  sub-divisions  of 
command. 

25.  These  units  are  bound  together 
through  the  object  and  the  plan,  still  not 
BO  closely  that  the  members  do  not  retain 
a  certain  degree  of  independence.  This 
becomes  always  greater  the  higher  the 
rank  of  the  units.  How  this  gain  of  in- 
dependence on  the  pcurt  of  the  members 
takes  place,  we  shall  show  afterwards 
(No.  97,  etc.    ) 

26.  Thus  every  total  combat  consists 
of  a  great  number  of  separate  combats 
in  descending  order  of  members,  down 
to  the  lowest  member  acting  indepen- 
dently. 

27.  But  a  total  combat  consists  also  of 
separate  combats  following  one  another 
in  succession. 

28.  All  separate  combats  we  call  partial 
combats,  and  the  whole  of  them  a « total 
combat;  but  we  connect  the  concep- 
tion of  a  whole  combat  with  the  sup- 
posed condition  of  a  personal  command, 
and  therefore  only  that  belongs  to  one 
combat  which  is  directed  by  one  will. 
(In  cordon  positions  the  limits  between 
the  two  can  never  be  defined). 

29.  What  has  been  said  here  on  the 
theory  of  combat,  relates  to  the  total 
combat,  as  well  as  to  the  partial  combat. 

Principles  of  the  combat 

30.  Every  fight  is  an  expression  of  hos- 
tility, which  passes  into  combat  instinc- 
tively. 

31.  This  instinct  to  attack  and  destroy 
the  enemy  is  the  real  element  of  war. 

32.  Even  cunongst  the  most  savage 
tribes,  this  impulse  to  hostility  is  not 
pure  instinct  alone;  the  reflecting  intel- 
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ligence  supervenes,  aimless  instinct  be- 
comes an  act  with  a  purpose. 

33.  In  this  manner  the  feelings  are 
made  submissive  to  the  understand- 
ing. 

34.  But  we  can  never  consider  them 
as  completely  eliminated,  and  the  pure 
object  of  reason  substituted  in  their 
place;  for  if  they  were  swallowed  up 
in  the  object  of  reason,  they  would  come 
to  life  again  spontaneously  in  the  heat 
of  the  combat. 

35.  As  our  wars  are  not  utterances  of 
the  hostility  of  individuals  opposed  to  indi- 
viduals, so  the  combat  seems  to  be  divested 
of  all  real  hostility,  and  therefore  to  be  a 
purely  reasonable  action. 

36.  But  it  is  not  so  by  any  means. 
Partly  there  is  never  wanting  a  collective 
hatred  between  the  parties,  which  then 
manifests  itself  more  or  less  effectively 
in  the  individual,  so  that  from  hating 
and  warring  against  a  party,  he  hates 
and  wars  against  the  individual  man  as 
well;  partly  in  the  course  of  a  combat 
itself  a  real  feeling  of  hostility  is  kin- 
dled more  or  less  in  the  individuals  en- 
gaged. 

37.  Desire  of  fame,  ambition,  self-in- 
terest, and  esprit  de  corps,  along  with 
other  feelings,  take  the  place  of  hostility 
when  that  does  not  exist. 

38.  Therefore,  the  mere  will  of  the 
commander,  the  mere  prescribed  object, 
is  seldom  or  never  the  sole  motive  of 
action  in  the  combatants ;  instead  of  that, 
a  very  notable  portion  of  the  emotional 
forces  will  always  be  in  activity. 

39.  This  activity  is  increased  by  the 
circumstance  of  the  combat  moving  in 
the  region  of  danger,  in  which  all  emo- 
tional forces  have  greater  weight. 

40.  But  even  the  intelligence  which 
guides  the  combat,  can  never  be  a  power 
purely  of  the  understanding,  and,  there- 
fore, the  combat  can  never  be  a  subject 
of  pure  calculation. 

(a)  Because  it  is  the  collision  of  living 
physical  and  moral  forces,  which   can 
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only  be  estimated  generally^  but  never 
subjected  to  any  regular  calculation. 

(b)  Because  the  emotions  which,  come 
into  play  may  make  the  combat  a  sub- 
ject of  enthusiasm,  and  through  that  a 
subject  for  higher  judgment. 

41.  The  combat  may,  therefore,  be  an 
act  of  talent  and  genius,  in  opposition  to 
calculating  reason. 

42.  Now  the  feelings  and  the  genius 
which  manifest  themselves  in  the  combat 
must  be  regarded  as  separate  moral  agen- 
cies which,  owing  to  their  great  diver- 
sity and  elasticity,  incessantly  break  out 
beyond  the  limits  of  calculating  reason. 

43.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  art  of  war  to 
take  account  of  these  forces  in  theory 
and  in  practice. 

44.  The  more  they  are  used  to  the 
utmost,  the  more  vigorous  and  fruitful  of 
results  will  be  the  combat. 

45.  All  inventions  of  art,  such  as  arms, 
organisation,  exercise  in  tactics,  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  use  of  the  different  arms  in 
the  combat,  are  restrictions  on  the  natural 
instinct,  which  has  to  be  led  by  indirect 
means  to  a  more  efficient  use  of  its 
powers.  But  the  emotional  forces  will 
not  submit  to  be  thus  clipped,  and  if  we 
go  too  far  in  trying  to  make  instruments 
of  them,  we  rob  them  of  their  impulse 
and  force.  There  must,  therefore,  always 
be  given  them  a  certain  room  to  play 
between  the  rules  of  theory  and  its  prac- 
tical execution.  This  entails  the  neces- 
sity of  a  higher  point  of  view,  of  great 
wisdom  as  respects  theory,  and  great 
tact  of  judgment  as  respects  practice. 

Jhffo  modes  of  Fighting — Chse  Combat  and 

Fire  Combat. 

46.  Of  all  weapons  which  have  yet 
been  invented  by  human  ingenuity,  those 
which  bring  the  combatants  into  closest 
contact,  those  which  are  nearest  to  the 
pugilistic  encounter  are  the  most  natural, 
and  correspond  most  with  instinct.  The 
dagger  and  the  battle-axe  eire  more  so 
than  the  lance,  the  javelin,  or  the  sling. 


47.  Weapons  with  which  the  enemy 
can  be  attacked  while  he  is  at  a  distance, 
are  more  instruments  for  the  under- 
standing; they  allow  the  feelings,  the 
'instinct  for  fighting'  properly  called, 
to  remain  almost  at  rest,  and  this  so 
much  the  more  according  as  the  range 
of  their  effects  is  greater.  With  a  sling 
we  can  imagine  to  ourselves  a  certain 
degree  of  euiger  accompanying  tlie  throw ; 
tliere  is  less  of  this  feeling  in  discharging 
a  musket,  and  still  less  in  firing  a  cannon 
shot. 

48.  Although  there  are  shades  of 
difference,  still  all  modem  weapons  may 
be  placed  under  one  or  other  of  two 
great  classes,  that  is,  the  cut  and  thrust 
weapons,  and  fire-arms ;  the  former  for 
dose  combat,  the  latter  for  fighting  at  a 
distance. 

49.  Therefore,  it  follows  that  there  are 
two  modes  of  fighting— the  close  combat 
(hand  to  hand)  and  the  combat  with  fire- 
arms. 

50.  Both  have  for  their  object  the  des- 
truction of  the  enemy. 

51.  In  dose  combat  this  effect  is  quite 
certain ;  in  the  combat  with  fire-arms 
it  is  only  more  or  less  probable.  From 
this  difference  follows  a  very  different 
signification  in  the  two  modes  of  fighting. 

52.  As  the  destruction  in  hand  to 
hand  fighting  is  inevitable,  the  smallest 
superiority  either  through  advcmtages 
or  in  courage  is  decisive,  and  the  party 
at  a  disadvantage,  or  inferior  in  courage, 
tries  to  escape  &e  danger  by  flight. 

53.  This  occurs  so  regiJarly,  so  com- 
monly, and  so  soon  in  all  hand  to  hand 
fights  in  which  several  are  engaged, 
that  the  destructive  effects  properly  be- 
longing to  this  kind  of  fight  are  very 
much  diminished  thereby,  and  its  prin- 
cipal effect  consists  rather  in  driving 
the  enemy  off  the  fidd,  than  in  destroy- 
ing him. 

54.  If,  therefore,  we  look  for  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  close  combat,  we  must  place 
our  object  not  in  the  destruction  of  the 
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enemy,  but  in  Ms  expulsion  from  the  field. 
The  destruction  becomes  the  means. 

55.  As  in  the  hand  to  hand  fight,  ori- 
ginally, the  destruction  of  the  enemy 
was  the  object,  so  in  the  combat  with 
fire-arms  the  primary  object  is  to  put  the 
enemy  to  flight,  and  the  destruction  is 
only  the  means.  We  fire  upon  the 
enemy  to  drive  him  away,  and  to  spare 
ourselves  the  close  combat  for  which  we 
are  not  prepared. 

56.  But  the  danger  caused  by  the  com- 
bat with  fire-arms  is  not  quite  inevita- 
ble, it  is  only  more  or  less  probable : 
its  effect,  therefore,  is  not  so  great 
on  the  senses  of  individuals,  and  only 
becomes  great  through  continuance  and 
through  its  whole  sum,  wkich,  as  it  does 
not  affect  the  senses  so  much,  is  not 
such  a  direct  impression.  It  is  there- 
fore not  essentially  necessary  that  one 
of  the  two  sides  should  withdraw  from 
under  it.  From  this  it  follows  that  one 
party  is  not  put  to  flight  at  once,  and 
in  many  cases  may  not  be  at  all. 

57.  If  this  is  the  case  then,  as  a 
rule  at  the  conclusion  of  the  combat 
with  fire-arms,  the  close  combat  must 
be  resorted  to  in  order  to  put  the  enemy 
to  flight. 

58.  On  the  other  hand,  the  destruc- 
tive effect  gains  in  intensity  by  continu- 
ance of  the  fire  combat  just  as  much 
aa  it  loses  in  the  close  combat  by  the 
quick  decision. 

59.  From  this  it  follows,  that  instead 
of  the  putting  the  enemy  to  flight  being 
the  general  object  of  the  Are  combat, 
that  object  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
direct  effect  of  the  applied  means,  that 
is  in  the  destruction  and  weakening  of 
the  enemy's  forces. 

60.  If  the  object  of  the  close  combat 
is  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  fields  that  of 
the  combat  with  fire-arms,  to  destroy  his 
armed  force,  then  the  former  is  the  real 
instrument  for  the  decisive  stroke,  the 
latter  is  to  be  regarded  as  ths  prepara- 
tion. 


61.  In  each,  however,  there  is  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  the  effect  pertaining  to 
both  principles.  The  close  combat  is 
not  devoid  of  destructive  effects,  neither 
is  the  combat  with  fire-arms  ineffectual 
to  drive  the  enemy  off  the  field. 

62.  The  destructive  effect  of  the 
close  combat  is  in  most  cases  extreme- 
ly insigpiificant,  very  often  it  amounts  to 
nil ;  it  would,  therefore,  hardly  be  taken 
account  of  if  it  did  not  sometimes 
become  of  considerable  importance  by 
increasing  the  number  of  prisoners. 

63.  But  it  is  well  to  observe  that  these 
cases  generally  occur  after  the  fire  has 
produced  considerable  effect. 

64.  Close  combat  in  the  existing  re- 
lation of  arms  would,  therefore,  have 
but  an  insignificant  destructive  effect 
without  the  assistance  of  fire. 

65.  The  destructive  force  of  fire- 
arms in  combat  may  by  continuance  be 
intensified  to  the  utmost  extremity,  that  is, 
to  the  shaking  and  extinction  of  courage. 

66.  The  consequence  of  that  is,  that 
by  far  the  greatest  share  in  the  des- 
truction of  the  enemy*s  combatant 
powers  is  due  to  the  effect  of  fire- 
arms. 

67.  The  weakening  of  the  enemy 
through  the  fire  combat,  either — 

a.  Causes  his  retreat,  or, 
h.  Serves   as  a    preparation   for  the 
hand  to  hand  encoimter. 

68.  By  putting  the  enemy  to  flight, 
which  is  the  object  of  the  hand-to- 
hand  combat,  the  real  victory  may  be 
attained,'  because  driving  the  enemy 
from  the  field  constitutes  a  victory. 
If  the  whole  mass  engaged  is  smaU, 
then  such  a  victory  may  embrace  the 
whole,  and  be  a  decisive  result. 

69.  But  when  the  close  combat  has 
only  taken  place  between  portions  of  the 
whole  mass  of  forces,  or  when  several 
close  combats  in  succession  make  up  the 
whole  combat,  then  the  result  in  one 
single  one  can  only  be  considered  as  a 
victory  in  a  partial  combat. 
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70.  If  the  conquered  division  is  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  whole,  then  in  its 
defeat  it  may  carry  the  whole  along  with 
it ;  and,  thus,  from  the  victory  over  a 
part,  a  victory  over  the  whole  may  imme- 
diately follow. 

71.  Even  if  a  success  in  close  combat 
does  not  amount  to  a  victory  over  the 
mass  of  the  enemy's  forces,  still  it  always 
ensures  the  following  advantages :— - 

(a)  Oain  of  ground. 

\b)  Shaking  of  moral  force. 

{c)  Disorder  in  the  enemy's  ranks. 

{d)  Destruction  of  physical  force. 

72.  In  a  partial  combat,  the  fire  com- 
bat is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  a  de- 
stroying act,  the  close  combat  as  a  deci- 
sive act.  How  these  points  are  to  be 
viewed  in  relation  to  the  total  combat  we 
shall  consider  at  a  future  time. 

Relation  of  the  two  forms  of  combat  in  re- 
gard to  attack  and  defence. 

78.  The  combat  consists,  further,  of 
attack  and  defence. 

74.  The  attack  is  the  positive  intention, 
the  defence  the  negative.  The  first  aims 
at  putting  the  enemy  to  fight ;  the  latter 
merely  at  keeping  possession. 

75.  But  this  keeping  possession  is  no 
mere  holding  out,  not  passive  endurance ; 
its  success  depends  on  a  vigorous  re- 
action. This  re-action  is  the  destruction 
of  the  attacking  forces.  Therefore,  it 
is  only  the  object,  not  the  means,  which  is 
to  be  regarded  as  negative. 

76.  But  as  it  follows  of  itself  that  if 
tlio  defender  maintains  his  position  the 
adversary  must  give  way,  therefore, 
although  the  defender  has  the  negative 
object,  the  retreat,  that  is,  the  giving 
way  of  the  enemy,  is  the  sign  of  victory 
also  for  the  defender. 

77.  Naturally,  on  account  of  a  like 
object,  the  close  combat  is  the  element 
of  attack. 

78.  But  as  close  combat  contains  in 
itself  so  little  of  the  destructive  principle, 
the  assailant  who  confines  himself  to  the 


use  of  it  alone  would  hardly  be  considered 
as  a  combatant  in  most  cases,  and  in  any 
case  would  play  a  very  unequal  g^me. 

79.  Except  when  small  bodies  only  are 
engaged,  or  bodies  consisting  entirely  of 
cavalry,  the  close  combat  can  never  con- 
stitute the  whole  attack.  The  larger  the 
masses  engaged,  the  more  artillery  and 
infantry  come  into  play,  the  less  will  it 
Bu£B.ce  for  the  end. 

80.  The  attack  must,  therefore,  also 
include  in  itself  as  much  of  the  fire- 
combat  as  is  necessary. 

81.  In  this,  that  is,  in  the  fire-combat, 
both  sides  are  to  be  regarded  as  upon  an 
equality,  so  far  as  respects  the  mode  of 
fighting.  Therefore,  the  grater  the  pro- 
portion of  fighting  with  fire-arms  as  com* 
pared  with  close  combat,  the  more  the 
original  inequality  between  attack  and 
defence  is  diminished.  As  regards  the 
remaining  disadvantages  of  the  close  com.- 
bat,  to  which  the  assailant  must  ultimately 
have  recourse,  they  must  be  compensated 
for  by  such  advantages  as  are  inherent  in 
that  form,  and  by  superiority  of  numbers. 

82.  The  fire-combat  is  the  natural  ele- 
ment of  the  defensive. 

88.  When  a  successfiJ  result  (the  re- 
treat of  the  assailant)  is  obtained  by  that 
form  of  combat,  there  is  no  necessity  to 
have  recourse  to  close  combat. 

84.  When  that  residt  is  not  obtained, 
and  the  assailant  resorts  to  dose  combat, 
the  defender  must  do  the  same. 

85.  Generally,  the  defence  does  not 
by  any  means  exclude  the  close  combat, 
if  the  advantages  to  be  expected  from  it 
appear  greater  than  those  of  the  combat 
with  fire-arms. 

Advantageous  conditions   in  both  forms  of 

combat. 

86.  We  must  now  examine  more  closely 
the  nature  in  general  of  both  combats,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  points  which  give 
the  preponderance  in  the  same. 

87.  The  fire  combat. 

(fl)  Superiority  in  the  use  of  the  arms: 
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(this  depends  on  the  organisation  and 
the  quality  of  the  troops.) 

h.  Superiority  in  the  formation  (tacti- 
cal organisation)  and  the  elementary 
tactics  as  established  dispositions.  (See 
Methodicism,  p.  63,  Vol.  L) 

In  a  question  of  the  employment  of 
regularly  disciplined  troops  in  the  combat, 
these  things  do  not  come  into  consideration, 
because  they  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
idea  of  troops.  But,  as  a  subject  of  the 
theory  of  the  combat  in  its  widest  sense, 
they  may  and  should  be  considered. 

e.  The  number. 

d.  The  form  of  the  line  of  battle  so 
far  as  it  is  not  already  contained  in  b. 

e.  The  ground. 

88.  As  we  are  only  now  treating  of 
the  employment  of  disciplined  troops,  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  a  and  b,  they  are  only 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  as  given 
quantities. 

89  o.  Superiority  of  numbers. 

If  two  unequal  bodies  of  infantry  or 
artillery  are  drawn  up  opposite  to  each 
other  on  parallel  lines  of  the  same  extent, 
then  if  every  shot  fired  is  directed  like  a 
target  shot  against  a  separate  individual, 
the  number  of  hits  will  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  men  firing.  The 
proportion  of  hits  would  bear  just  the 
same  relation  if  the  shots  were  directed 
against  a  full  target, — therefore  if  the 
mark  was  no  longer  a  single  man,  but  a 
battalion,  a  line,  etc.  This  is,  indeed, 
also  the  way  in  which  the  shots  fired  by 
skirmishers  in  war  may  for  the  most 
part  be  estimated.  But  here  the  tar« 
get  is  not  full ;  instead  of  that  it  is  a 
line  of  men  with  intervals  between  them. 
The  intervals  decrease  as  the  number  of 
men  increases  in  a  g^ven  space ;  conse- 
quently, the  effect  of  a  fire-combat  be- 
tween bodies  of  troops  of  unequal  num- 
ber will  be  a  sum  made  out  of  the  number 
of  those  firing,  and  the  number  of  the 
enemy's  troops  they  are  firing  against ; 
that  is,  in  other  words,  the  superiority 
in  number  in  a  fire-combat  produces  no 


preponderating  effect,  because  that  which 
is  gained  through  the  number  of  shots, 
is  lost  again  through  a  greater  number 
of  the  enemy's  taking  effect. 

Suppose  that  50  men  place  themselves 
upon  the  same  extent  of  ground  as  500 
opposite  to  them.  Let  30  shots  out  of  50 
be  supposed  to  strike  the  target,  that  is 
the  quadrilateral  occupied  by  the  ene- 
my's battalion  ;  then,  out  of  the  enemy's 
500  shots  300  will  strike  the  quadri- 
lateral occupied  by  our  fifty  men.  But 
the  500  men  stand  ten  times  as  close  as 
the  50,  therefore  our  balls  hit  ten  times 
as  many  as  the  enemy's,  and  thus,  by  our 
50  shots,  exactly  as  many  of  the  enemy 
are  hit  as  are  hit  on  our  side  by  his  500.* 

Although  this  result  does  not  exactly 
correspond  with  the  reality,  and  there  is 
a  small  advantage  in  general  on  the  side 
of  the  superior  numbers,  still  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  essentially  correct ;  and 
that  the  efficacy  on  either  side,  that  is,  the 
result  in  a  combat  witli  fire  arms,  far  from 
keeping  exact  pace  with  the  superiority 
in  numbers,  is  scarcely  increased  at  all  by 
that  superiority. 

This  result  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
for  it  constitutes  the  basis  of  that  eco- 
nomy of  forces  in  the  preparatory  de- 
structive act  which  may  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  surest  means  to  victory. 

89  b.  Let  it  not  be  thought  that  this 
result  may  lead  to  an  absurdity;  and 
that,  for  example,  two  men  (the  smallest 
number  who  can  take  up  the  line  of  our 
supposed  target)  must  do  just  as  much 
execution  as  2000,  provided  that  the  two 
men  are  placed  at  a  distance  apart  equal 
to  the  front  of  the  2000.  If  the  2000 
always  fired  directly  to  their  front,  that 
might  be  the  case.  But  if  the  number 
of  the  weaker  side  is  so  small  that  the 
stronger  directs  his  concentrated  fire 
upon  individuals,  then  naturally  there 
must  follow  a  great  difference  in  the 
effect,  for,  in  such  a  case,  our  supposi- 


♦  See  chap,  xii.,  Book  III.— Tr. 
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tion  of  simple  target-firing  is  set  aside. 
Likewise,  a  very  weak  line  of  fire  would 
never  oblige  the  enemy  to  engage  in  a 
fire  combat :  instead  of  that  such  a  line 
woiJd  be  driven  from  the  field  by  him  at 
once.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the  fore- 
going result  is  not  to  be  carried  to  an  ex- 
treme in  application,  but  yet  it  is  of  great 
importance  for  the  reasons  given.  Hun- 
dreds of  times  a  line  of  fire  has  maintained 
its  own  against  one  of  twice  its  strength, 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  what  consequences 
may  result  from  that  in  the  economy  of 
force. 

89  c.  We  may,  therefore,  say  that 
either  of  the  opposing  sides  has  it  in  his 
power  to  increase  or  reduce  the  mutual, 
that  is,  the  total  effect  of  the  fire,  accord- 
ing as  he  brings  or  does  not  bring  more 
combatants  into  the  line  ;Krhich  is  firing. 

90.  The  form  of  the  line  of  battle  may  be : — 

a.  With  parallel  fronts  of  equal  length; 
then  it  is  the  same  for  both  sides. 

b.  With  parallel  front,  but  out- 
flanking the  enemy:  then  it  is  advan- 
tageous (but,  as  we  may  easily  conceive, 
the  advantage  is  small,  on  account  of 
the  limited  range  of  fire  arms). 

c.  Enveloping.  This  is  advantageous 
on  account  of  the  double  effect  of  the 
shots,  and  because  the  greater  extent 
of  front  follows  of  itself  from  that  form. 

Forms  the  reverse  of  b  and  c  are  ob- 
viously disadvantageous. 

91.  Ground  is  advantageous  in  com- 
bat with  fire  arms— 

a.  By  affording  cover  like  a  breastwork. 

b.  By  intercepting  the  view  of  the 
enemy,  thus  forming  an  obstacle  to  his 
taking  aim. 

0.  As  an  obstacle  to  approach,  by 
which  the  enemy  is  kept  long  under 
our  fire,  and  impeded  in  the  delivery  of 
his  own  fire. 

92.  In  dose  combat  the  advantages 
afforded  by  ground  are  the  same  as  in 
fire  combat. 

93.  The  two  first  subjects  (a  and  b 
No.  87)  do  not  come  into  consideration 
1  «-«     "Riit  we  must  observe  that  suneri- 


ority  in  the  use  of  weapons  does  not  make 
as  great  a  difference  in  close  combat  as 
in  the  fire  combat;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  courage  plays  a  most  decisive  part. 
The  subjects  touched  upon  under  b  (No. 
87)  are  especially  important  for  cavalry, 
the  arm  by  which  most  dose  combats  are 
fought. 

94.  In  close  combat  nwnber  is  much 
more  decisive  than  in  the  combat  with 
fire  arms,  it  is  almost  the  chief  thing. 

95.  The  form  of  the  order  of  bcutle  is 
also  much  more  decisive  than  in  the 
combat  with  fire  arms,  and  when  the 
front  is  parallel,  a  small  instead  of  a 
great  extent  of  front  is  the  most  ad- 
vantageous. 

96.  The  ground — 

a.  As  obstacle  to  approach.  In  this 
consists  by  far  its  greatest  efficacy  in 
dose  combat. 

ft.  As  a  means  of  concealment.  This 
favours  a  surprise,  which  is  espedally  im- 
portant in  dose  combat 

Analysis  of  the  Combat. 

97.  In  No.  23  we  have  seen  that  every 
combat  is  a  whole,  composed  of  many 
members  or  parts,  in  which  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  parts  is  veiy  unequal, 
inasmuch  as  it  diminishes  by  a  descend- 
ing scale.  We  shall  now  examine  this 
point  more  closely. 

98.  We  can  easily  imagine  as  a  eingU 
member^  such  a  number  as  can  be  led 
into  the  fight  by  the  word  of  command: 
for  instance,  a  battalion,  a  battery,  or  a 
regiment  of  cavalry,  if  these  masses  are 
really  in  close  order. 

99.  When  the  Word  of  command  no 
longer  suffices,  a  written  or  verbal  Order 
commences. 

100.  The  word  of  command  admits  of 
no  gradations,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  a 
part  of  the  execution.  But  the  order  haa 
degrees,  frx>m  the  utmost  distinctness^ 
approaching  to  the  word  of  command, 
down  to  the  utmost  generality.  It  is  not 
the  execution  itself,  but  only  a  commis- 
sion to  execute. 
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101.  No  one  subject  to  the  word  of 
eonmiand  has  any  will  of  his  own  ;  but, 
whenever  instead  of  that  word  an  order  is 
given,  a  certain  independence  of  mem- 
bers begins,  because  the  order  is  of  a 
general  nature,  and  the  will  of  the  leader 
must  supply  any  insu£iciency  in  its  terms. 

102.  If  a  combat  admitted  of  being 
perfectly  pre-arranged  and  foreseen  in  all 
its  coincident  and  successive  parts  and 
events  if,  that  is  to  say,  its  plan  could  de- 
scend into  the  minutest  details,  as  in  the 
construction  of  a  piece  of  inanimate  ma- 
chinery, then  the  order  would  have  none 
of  this  indefiniteness. 

103.  But  belligerents  do  not  cease  to 
be  men,  and  individuals  can  never  be 
converted  into  machines  having  no  will 
of  their  own  ;  and  the  ground  on  which 
they  fight  will  seldom  or  never  be  a  com- 
plete and  bare  level,  which  can  exercise 
no  influence  on  the  combat.  It  is,  there- 
fore, quite  impossible  to  calculate  before 
hand  all  that  is  to  take  place. 

104.  This  insu£iciency  of  plan  increases 
with  the  duration  of  the  combat,  and 
with  the  number  of  the  combatants. 
The  dose  combat  of  a  small  troop  is  al- 
most completely  contained  in  its  plan; 
but  the  plan  for  a  combat  with  fire-arms 
of  even  very  small  bodies,  can  never  be 
thoroughly  complete  to  the  same  degree, 
on  account  of  its  duration,  and  the  inci- 
dents which  spring  up.  Then  again,  the 
dose  combat  of  large  masses,  as,  for  in- 
stance,'of  a  cavalry  division  of  2,000  or 
3,000  horse,  cannot  be  carried  out  so  com- 
pletely in  conformity  with  the  original 
plan  that  the  will  of  its  single  leaders 
is  not  frequently  obliged  to  supply  some- 
thing. As  for  the  plan  for  a  great  battle, 
except  as  regards  the  preliminary  part, 
it  can  only  be  a  veiy  general  outline. 

105.  As  this  insufficiency  of  plan  (dis- 
position) increases  with  the  time  and 
space  which  the  combat  takes,  so,  there- 
fore, as  a  rule,  a  greater  margin  for  con- 
tingencies must  be  allowed  to  large  than 
to  smaller  bodies  of  troops,  and  the  order 


will  increase  in  its  precision  as  it  de- 
scends the  scale  down  to  those  parts 
which  are  governed  by  word  of  com- 
mand. 

106.  Further,  the  independence  of 
the  parts  will  also  differ  according  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed. 
Space,  time,  the  character  of  the  ground 
and  country,  and  nature  of  the  duty, 
will  diminish  or  increase  this  indepen- 
dence as  respects  one  and  the  same  sub- 
division. 

107.  Besides  this  systematic  division  of 
the  entire  combat  into  separate  parts 
according  to  plan,  a  casual  division  may 
also  take  place  thus  : — 

(0)  By  our  views  expanding  beyond 
the  Umits  of  the  original  plan. 

(h)  By  an  unforeseen  separation  of 
parts,  which  we  intended  to  have  kept 
under  word  of  command. 

108.  This  fresh  division  depends  on 
circumstances  which  cannot  be  fore- 
seen. 

109.  The  consequence  is  unequal  re- 
sult in  parts  which  shoiJd  have  all  been 
united  as  one  whole  (because,  in  point  of 
fact,  they  become  placed  in  dUlfferent 
relations). 

110.  Thus  arises,  at  certain  parts,  the 
necessity  for  a  change  not  contemplated  in 
the  general  plan, 

(a)  That  these  parts  may  avoid  disad- 
vantages of  ground,  or  of  numbers,  or  of 
position. 

(J>)  That  advantages  gained  in  all  these 
different  respects,  may  be  turned  to  ac- 
count. 

111.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that, 
involuntarily,  often  more  or  less  de- 
signedly, a  fire-combat  passes  into  dose 
combat,  or  the  other  way,  the  latter  into 
the  former.  • 

112.  The  problem,  then,  is  to  make 
these  changes  fit  into  the  general  plan, 
so  that — 

(a)  If  they  lead  to  a  disadvantage,  it 

may  be  remedied  in  one  way  or  another. 

(&)  If  they  lead  to  a  success  it  may  be 
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used,  as  fiar  as  possible,  short  of  exposing 
us  to  the  risk  of  a  reverse. 

113.  It  isy  therefore,  the  intentional  or 
unintentional  division  of  the  total  combat 
into  a  greater  or  less  number  of  minor, 
independent  combats,  which  causes  the 
form  of  combat  to  change  from  close 
combat  to  fire-combat,  as  well  as  from 
attack  to  defence,  during  the  total  com- 
bat. 

Now  the  whole  still  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered in  this  relation. 

The  Combat  canmta  of  two  Acts — the  De- 
structive and  the  Decisive  Act. 

114.  From  the  fire-combat,  with  its 
destructive  principle,  and  from  the  close 
combat  with  its  principle  of  putting  to 
flight,  according  to  No.  72,  proceed  two 
different  acts  in  the  partial  combat,  the 
destructive  and  the  decisive  act. 

115.  The  smaller  the  masses  are,  the 
more  these  two  acts  will  resolve  them- 
selves into  one  simple  fire-combat,  or  one 
close  combat. 

116.  The  greater  the  masses,  the  more 
must  these  two  acts  be  taken  in  a  collec- 
tive sense,  in  such  manner  that  the  de- 
structive act  is  made  up  of  a  number  of 
simultaneous  and  successive  fire-combats ; 
and  the  decisive  act  in  the  same  manner, 
of  several  close  combats. 

117.  In  this  manner  the  division  of 
the  combat  not  only  continues,  but  also 
extends  itself  more  and  more,  the  greater 
the  masses  brought  into  conflict ;  whilst 
the  destructive  act  and  the  decisive  act 
are  further  and  further  separated  from 
each  other  in  time. 

The  Destructive  Act. 

118.  The  greater  the  mass  of  troops, 
the  more  important  becomes  the  physical 
destruction,  for-*- 

(a)  The  influence  of  the  commander  is 
so  much  the  less.  (His  influence  is 
greater  in  close  combat  than  in  fire-com- 
bat.) 

(b)  The  moral  inequality  is  so  much 
less.    With  large  masses,  whole  armies 


for  instance,  there  is  nothing  but  the  dif- 
ference of  nationality ;  whilst  in  smaller 
bodies  there  is  to  be  added  that  of  corps 
and  of  individuals ;  and,  lastly,  of  special 
accidental  circumstances,  which  in  large 
bodies  balance  each  other. 

{e)  The  order  of  battle  is  so  much  the 
deeper,  that  is,  there  are  so  many  more  re- 
serves to  renew  the  combat,  as  we  shall 
see  in  the  sequel.  The  number  of  par- 
tial combats,  therefore,  increases,  and 
consequently  the  duration  of  the  total 
combat,  and  by  that  means  the  influence 
of  the  first  moment,  which  is  so  very  de- 
cisive in  putting  the  enemy  to  flight,  is 
lessened. 

119.  From  the  preceding  number  it 
follows  that  the  greater  the  mass  of  the 
army,  the  greator  must  be  the  physical 
destruction  as  a  preparation  for  the  de- 
cision. 

1 20.  This  preparation  consists  in  this, 
that  the  number  of  combatants  dimin- 
ishes on  both  sides,  but  the  relation 
alters  in  our  favour. 

121.  The  first  of  these  is  sufficient,  if 
we  are  already  morally  or  physically  su- 
perior ;  the  second  is  requisite,  if  such  is 
not  the  case. 

122.  The  destruction  of  the  enemy's 
combatant  force  is  made  up, 

a.  Of  all  that  are  put  physically  hors  de 
comhaty — killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 

h.  Of  whatever  part  is  spent  physically 
and  morally. 

123.  After  a  fire  combat  of  several 
hours'  duration,  in  which  a  body  of  troops 
has  suffered  severe  loss,  for  instance,  a 
quarter  or  one- third  of  its  numbers,  the 
dibris  may,  for  the  time,  be  looked  upon 
as  a  heap  of  cinders,  for — 

a.  The  men  are  physically  exhausted* 
h.  They  have  spent  their  ammunition. 

c.  Their  arms  want  cleaning. 

d.  Many  have  left  the  field  with  the 
wounded,  although  not  themselves 
wounded. 

e.  The  rest  think  they  have  done  their 
part  for  the  day,  and  if  once  they  get 
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beyond  the  sphere  of   danger  do  not 
willingly  return  to  it. 

/.  The  feeling  of  courage  with  which 
they  started  has  had  the  edge  taken  off, 
the  longing  for  the  fight  is  satisfied. 

g.  The  original  organisation  and  for- 
mation are  partly  destroyed,  or  thrown 
into  disorder. 

124.  The  consequences,  e  and  /,  make 
their  appearance,  more  or  less,  according 
as  the  combat  has  been  successful  or  the 
reverse.  A  body  of  troops  which  has 
gained  ground,  or  successfully  main- 
tained the  original  position  assigned  to 
it,  £an  be  made  further  use  of  more 
easily  than  one  that  has  been  repulsed. 

125  a.  There  are  two  deductions  from 
No.  123  which  we  must  bring  under 
notice. 

The  first  is  the  tconomy  offorce,  which 
is  made  by  the  use  of  a  smaller  number 
of  men  in  the  combat  with  fire-arms 
than  the  enemy  employs.  For,  if  the 
dilapidation  of  forces  in  the  fire-com- 
bat consists,  not  only  in  the  loss  of 
those  placed  hora  de  combat,  but  further 
in  this  that  all  who  have  fought  are 
lowered  in  their  powers ;  then,  naturally, 
this  lowering  of  powers  will  be  less  on 
that  side  which  brings  the  fewest  troops 
into  action. 

If  500  men  *  have  been  able  to  main- 
tain their  ground  against  1000,  if  the 
losses  are  equal  on  each  side,  say  200 
men,  then  on  the  one  side  there  will  re- 
main 300 1  men  who  are  fatigued,  while 
the  other  side  will  have  800,  of  whom 
300  are  fatigued,  but  500  are  fresh. 

125  b.  The  second  deduction  is  that 
the  weakening  of  the  enemy,  conse- 
quently the  dilapidation  of  the  enemxfi 
combative  power,  is  of  much  greater  extent 
than  the  mere  number  of  kiUed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners  would  seem  to  represent. 
This  number  amounts  to,  perhaps,  only 

*  According  to  chap,  zii.,  page  109,  Vol.  I.,  it 
ee^ms  that  this  passage  should  read  thus :  —If  "  out 
of  a  body  of  1,000  men^  500  have  been  placed  in  re" 
Mtrve,  and  the  refnaining  500  men/'  etc. 

t  800  ?    See  chap,  zii.,  p.  109,  Vol.  I. 


one-sixth  of  the  whole ;  there  should, 
therefore,  remain  fiye-sixths.  But  out 
of  that  five-sixths,  in  all  probability  only 
the  untouched  reserve,  and  some  troops, 
which,  although  iJiey  have  been  in 
action,  have  sufiEered  very  little,  are, 
in  reality,  to  be  regarded  as  serviceable, 
and  the  remainder  (perhaps  four-sixths) 
may  be  looked  upon  for  the  present  as  a 
caput  tnortuum. 

126.  This  diminution  of  the  efficient 
mass  is  the  first  aim  of  the  destructive 
act;  the  real  decision  can  only  be  ac- 
complished by  smaller  masses  of  troops. 

127.  But — although  the  absolute  size 
of  the  masses  is  not  an  unimportant  mat- 
ter, as  fifty  men  opposed  to  fifty  can  pro- 
ceed to  a  decision  on  the  spot,  while 
50,000  opposed  to  50,000  cannot  do  so — 
still  it  is  the  relative,  not  the  absolute  size 
of  the  masses,  which  is  an  obstacle  to  the 
decision.  Thus  if  five-sixths  of  the  whole 
have  measured  their  powers  in  the  des- 
tructive act,  then  both  generals,  even  if 
they  have  continued  on  an  equality,  will 
be  much  nearer  to  the  final  resolution 
which  they  have  to  make,  and  it  is  only 
a  relatively  small  impulse  which  is  re- 
quired to  bring  on  the  decisive  act.  It 
is  all  the  same  whether  the  sixth  part 
remaining  is  a  sixth  of  an  army  of 
30,000,  therefore  5,000  men,  or  one-sixth 
of  an  army  of  150,000  men,  that  is, 
25,000  men. 

128.  The  principal  object  of  each  side 
in  the  destructive  act  is  to  w6rk  out  for 
itself  a  preponderance  for  the  decisive  act. 

129.  This  superiority  can  be  obtained 
by  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  physical 
force,  but  it  may  also  be  obtained  by  the 
other  causes  enumerated  under  No.  4. 

130.  There  is,  therefore,  in  the  des- 
tructive act  a  natural  endeavour  to  profit 
by  all  the  advantages  which  offer  as  far 
as  circumstances  will  admit. 

131.  Now  the  combat  of  large  masses 
is  always  split  into  several  partial  com- 
bats (No.  23)  which  are  more  or  less  in- 
dependent, and  therefore  must  frequently 
contain  in  themselves  both  a  destructive 
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and  a  decisive  act,  if  the  advantages 
obtained  from  the  first  of  these  acts  are 
to  be  turned  to  account. 

132.  Through  the  skUful  and  success- 
fill  mixture  of  the  close  combat,  we  chiefly 
obtain  the  advantages  which  are  to  be 
derived  from  shaking  the  enemy's  courage, 
creating  disorder  in  his  ranks,  and  gain- 
ing ground. 

133.  Even  the  physical  destruction 
of  the  enemy's  forces  is  very  much  in- 
creased by  that  means,  for  prisoners  can 
only  be  made  in  close  combat. 

Thus  we  may  conceive  that  if  an 
enemy's  battalion  is  shaken  by  our  Are, 
if  our  bayonet  attack  drives  it  out  of  an 
advantageous  position,  and  we  follow  him 
in  his  flight  with  a  couple  of  squadrons, 
this  partial  success  may  place  important 
advantages  of  all  kinds  in  the  scale  of 
the  general  result ;  but  then  it  is  a  con- 
dition that  it  be  done  without  involving 
this  victorious  troop  in  difficulty,  for  if 
our  battalion  and  our  squadron  through 
this  means  should  fall  into  the  hands  of 
superior  forces  of  the  enemy,  then  this 
partial  decision  has  been  ill-timed. 

134.  The  utilising  of  these  partial  suc- 
cesses is  in  the  hands  of  the  subordinate 
commanders,  and  gives  a  great  advan- 
tage to  an  army  which  has  experienced 
officers  at  the  head  of  its  divisions, 
brigades,  regiments,  battalions,  bat- 
teries, etc. 

1 35.  Thus  each  of  the  two  commanders 
seeks  to  obtain  for  himself  in  the  coturse 
of  the  destructive  act  those  advantages 
which  bring  about  the  decision,  and  at 
all  events  pave  the  way  for  it. 

136.  The  most  important  of  these 
objects  are  always  captured  guns  and 
ground  gained. 

137.  The  importance  of  the  latter  is 
increased  if  the  enemy  has  made  it  an 
object  to  defend  a  strong  position. 

138.  Thus  the  destructive  act  on  both 
sides,  but  especially  on  that  of  the  as- 
sailant, is  a  cautious  advance  towards  the 
object. 


139.  As  numbers  are  so  little  deoisiTe 
in  the  fire-combat  (No.  53),  therefore  the 
endeavour  naturally  follows  to  keep  up 
the  combat  with  as  few  troops  as  pos- 
sible. 

140.  As  the  fire-combat  predominates 
in  the  destructive  act.  therefore  the 
greatest  economy  of  force  must  be  the 
prevailing  principle  in  the  same. 

141.  As  numerical  force  is  so  essential 
in  close  combat,  therefore  for  the  decision 
of  partial  combats  in  the  destructive  act, 
superior  numbers  must  frequently  be 
employed. 

142.  But  upon  the  whole  the  character 
of  thrift  must  rule  here  also,  and,  in 
general,  only  those  decisions  are  to  the 
purpose  which  realise  themselves  of 
themselves  as  it  were,  without  any  g^reat 
preponderance  of  numbers. 

143.  An  inopportune  endeavour  to  gain 
the  decision  leads  to  the  following  con- 
sequences : — 

(a.)  If  it  is  undertaken  with  economy  of 
our  forces,  we  get  involved  with  superior 
forces. 

{h.)  If  the  requisite  force  is  used,  we 
get  exhausted  before  the  right  time. 

144.  The  question  whether  it  is  op- 
portune to  try  for  a  decision,  recurs  very 
frequently  during  the  destructive  act; 
nevertheless,  as  respects  the  great  ulti- 
mate decision,  it  presents  itself  at  the 
end  of  the  destructive  act. 

145.  The  destructive  act  on  this  ac- 
count naturally  strives  at  certain  points 
to  pass  into  the  decisive  act,  because  no 
advantage  developed  in  the  course  of 
that  act  will  attain  completeness  except 
through  the  decisive  act,  which  is  its 
necessary  complement. 

146.  The  more  fruitM  in  results  the 
means  applied  in  the  destructive  act  are, 
or  the  greater  the  physical  and  moral 
superiority,  the  stronger  will  be  this  ten- 
dency of  ^e  whole. 

147.  But  when  the  results  are  small  or 
negative,  or  when  the  enemy  has  the  supe- 
riority, this  tendency  likewise  may  be  so 
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rare  and  so  feeble  at  isolated  points,  that, 
as  respects  the  whole,  it  is  much  the  same 
aa  if  it  did  not  exist  at  all. 

148.  This  natural  tendency  may  lead 
to  ill-timed  decisions  in  partial  combats 
as  well  as  in  the  total  combat,  but  it  is 
very  far  from  being  an  evil  on  that  ac- 
count ;  it  is  rather  a  necessary  property 
of  the  destructiTe  act,  because  without  it 
much  would  be  neglected. 

149.  The  judgment  of  the  leader  at 
each  point,  and  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  in  the  total  combat,  must  determine 
whether  an  opportunity  which  presents  it- 
self is  advantageous  for  a  decisive  blow  or 
not,  that  is,  whether  it  may  not  lead  to  a 
counter  blow,  and  thus  to  a  negative  result. 

150.  The  conduct  of  a  combat  in  rela- 
tion to  the  preparation  preceding  the 
decisive  stroke,  or  rather  the  preparation 
expressly  for  that  stroke,  consists,  there- 
fore, in  organising  a  fire-combat,  and,  in 
a  wider  sense,  a  destructive  act,  and 
giving  to  it  a  proportionate  diiration, 
that  is,  in  only  proceeding  to  the  decisive 
stroke  when  it  appears  ifiat  the  destruc- 
tive act  has  produced  sufficient  effect. 

151.  The  judgment  on  this  point  must 
be  guided  less  by  the  clock,  that  is,  less 
by  the  mere  relations  of  time,  than  by 
the  events  which  have  taken  place,  by 
the  evident  signs  of  a  superiority  having 
been  obtained. 

152.  Now  as  the  destructive  act,  if 
attended  with  good  results,  strives  of 
itself  already  towards  the  decisive  act; 
therefore  the  duty  of  the  chief  consists 
principally  in  determining  when  and 
where  the  moment  arrives  to  give  the 
reins  to  this  tendency. 

153.  If -the  tendency  towards  the  deci- 
sive act  is  very  weak  during  the  destruc- 
tive act,  that  is  a  tolerably  sure  sign  that 
yictory  cannot  be  calciJated  on. 

154.  In  such  a  case,  therefore,  the 
chief  and  his  generals  will  usually  not 
give  but  receive  the  decisive  shock. 

155.  If  still  it  must  be  given,  then  it 
takes  place  by  an  express  order,  which 


must  be  accompanied  by  the  use  of  all 
the  personal  means  of  inspiriting  the 
men,  all  the  stimulating  influence  which 
the  general  has  at  his  command. 

Tha  Decisive  Act, 

156.  The  decision  is  that  event  which 
produces  in  one  of  the  generals  a  reso* 
lution  to  quit  the  field. 

157.  The  grounds  for  quitting  the 
field  we  have  given  in  No.  4.  These 
grounds  may  come  forth  gradually  by 
one  small  disaster  after  another  being 
heaped  up  in  the  course  of  the  destruc- 
tive act,  and  the  resolution  may,  there- 
fore, be  taken  without  a  really  decisive 
event.  In  such  a  case  no*  decisive  act  in 
particular  takes  place. 

158.  But  the  resolution  may  also  be 
produced  by  one  single,  very  disastrous 
event,  therefore,  suddenly,  when  up  to 
that  moment  everything  has  been  evenly 
balanced. 

159.  Then  that  act  of  the  enemy 
which  hcLs  called  forth  this  resolution,  is 
to  be  regarded  as  the  decisive  act. 

160.  The  most  common  case  is  that  the 
decision  ripens  gradually  in  the  course  of 
the  destructive  act,  but  the  resolution  of 
the  vanquished  gets  its  final  impulse  from 
some  particular  event.  Therefore  in  this 
case  also,  the  decisive  act  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  given. 

161.  If  a  decisive  act  is  given,  then  it 
must  be  a  positive  action. 

{a)  It  may  be  an  attack ; 
(h)  Or,  it  may  be  only  the  advance  of 
reserves  hitherto  held  under  cover. 

162.  With  small  bodies,  dose  combat 
by  a  single  charge  is  often  decisive. 

163.  When  larger  masses  are  en- 
gaged, the  attack  by  means  of  close  com- 
bat may  also  suffice,  but  a  single  charge 
will  then  hardly  be  sufficient. 

164.  If  the  masses  are  still  larger, 
there  is  then  a  mixture  of  the  fire  com- 
bat, as  in  the  case  of  horse  artillery  sup* 
porting  the  charge  of  heavy  masses  of 
cavalry. 
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165.  With  great  bodies  composed  of 
all  arms,  a  decision  can  never  result 
from  close  combat  alone,  a  renewed  fire- 
combat  is  necessary. 

166.  But  tbis  renewed  fire-combat  will 
be  of  the  nature  of  an  attack  itself,  it  will 
be  carried  out  in  close  masses,  therefore 
with  an  action  concentrated  in  time  and 
space,  as  a  short  preparation  for  the 
real  attack. 

167.  When  the  decision  is  not  the 
result  of  a  particular  close  combat,  but 
of  a  number  of  simultaneous  and  con- 
secutive combats  of  both  kinds,  it  then 
becomes  a  distinct  act  belonging  to  the 
entire  combat,  as  has  been  already  said 
in  a  general  way,  No.  115. 

168.  In  this  act  the  close  combat  pre- 
dominated. 

169.  In  the  same  measure  as  the  close 
combat  predominates,  so  will  also  the 
ofiensive,  although  at  certain  points  the 
defensive  may  be  preserved. 

170.  Towards  the  close  of  a  battle  the 
line  of  retreat  is  always  regarded  with 
increased  jealousy,  therefore  a  threat 
against  that  line  is  always  then  a  potent 
means  of  bringing  on  the  decision. 

171.  On  that  account,  when  circum- 
stances permit,  the  plan  of  the  battle  will 
be  aimed  at  that  point  from  the  very  first. 

172.  The  more  the  battle,  or  combat, 
develops  itself  in  the  sense  of  a  plan  of 
this  kind,  so  much  the  more  seriously  the 
enemy's  line  of  retreat  will  be  menaced. 

173.  Another  great  step  towards  vic- 
tory is  breaking  the  order  of  formation. 
The  regular  formation  in  which  the 
troops  commence  the  action  suffers  con- 
siderably in  the  long  destructive  com- 
bats, in  which  they  themselves  wring  out 
their  strength.  If  this  wear  and  tear 
and  exhaustion  has  reached  a  certain 
point,  then  a  rapid  advance  in  concen- 
trated masses  on  one  side  against  the  line 
of  battle  .of  the  other,  may  produce  a 
degree  of  disorder  which  forbids  the  lat- 
ter any  longer  to  think  of  victory,  and 
calls  in  requisition   all  his   powers  to 


place  the  separate  parts  of  his  line  in 
safety,  and  to  restore  the  connection  of 
the  whole  in  the  best  way  he  can  for  the 
moment. 

174.  From  what  precedes  it  is  evident 
that,  as  in  the  preparatory  acts,  the  ut- 
most economy  of  force  must  predominate, 
so  in  the  decisive  act,  to  win  the  mastery 
through  numbers  must  be  the  ruling 
idea. 

175.  Just  as  in  the  preparatory  acts, 
endurance,  fimmess,  and  coolness  are  the 
first  qualities,  so  in  the  decisive  act, 
boldness  and  fiery  spirit  must  predomi- 
nate. 

176.  Usually  only  one  of  the  opposing 
commanders  delivers  the  deciding  stroke, 
the  other  receives  it. 

177.  As  long  as  all  continues  in  equi- 
librium, he  who  gives  the  decisive  blow 
may  be — 

(a)  The  assailant. 
(6)  Or  the  defender. 

178.  As  the  assailant  has  the  positive 
object,  it  is  most  natural  that  he  should 
deliver  it;  and,  therefore,  this  is  what 
occurs  most  frequently. 

179.  But  if  the  equilibrium  is  much 
disturbed,  then  the  dedsion  may  be 
given, 

a.  By  the  commander  who  has  the  ad- 
vantage. 

h.  By  the  one  who  is  under  the  dis- 
advantage. 

180.  The  first  is  plainly*  more  natu- 
ral; and  if  this  commander  is  also  the 
assailant,  it  is  still  more  natural :  there- 
fore, there  are  few  cases  in  which  the 
decision  does  not  emanate  from  this  com- 
mander. 

181.  But  if  the  defender  is  the  party  who 
has  the  advantage,  then  it  is  also  natural 
that  he  should  give  the  decision,  so  that 
the  relative  situation  which  is  produced 
by  degrees,  has  more  influence  than  the 
original  intention  of  offensive  and  de- 
fensive. 

182.  When  the  decision  is  given  by 
the  assailant,  although  he  has  palpably 
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the  disadvantage^  it  looks  like  a  last 
attempt  to  gain  his  original  object.  If 
the  defender  who  has  gained  advantages 
gives  him  time  to  do  so,  it  is  certainly 
consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  positive 
intention  of  the  assailant  to  make  such  a 
last  attempt. 

183  a.  A  defender  who,  although  de- 
cidedly at  a  disadvantage,  still  proceeds 
to  give  the  decision,  does  that  which  is 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  things,  and 
which  may  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  des- 
peration. 

183  6  The  result  in  the  decisive  stage 
is  conformable  to  the  relations  just  de- 
veloped ;  so  that,  as  a  rule,  it  will  only  be 
favourable  to  the  side  which  gives  the 
decision  if  he  is  naturally  led  to  do  so  by 
the  relations  in  which  he  stands. 

184.  When  all  is  still  in  a  state  of 
equilibrium  the  result  is  generally  fa- 
vourable to  the  side  which  gives  the  de- 
cision, for  at  the  moment  when  a  battle  is 
ripe  for  decision,  when  the  forces  have 
worn  themselves  out  on  each  other,  the 
positive  principle  is  of  much  greater 
weight  than  at  the  commencement. 

185.  The  general  who  receives  the  de- 
cision may  either  determine  on  an  imme- 
diate retreat  in  consequence,  and  decline 
all  further  combat)  or  he  may  continue 
the  combat. 

186.  If  he  continues  the  engagement 
he  can  only  do  so  as — 

a,  A  commencement  of  his  retreat, 
because  he  wants  time  to  make  the  requi- 
site arrangements ;  or, 

h,  A  virtual  struggle  through  which 
he  still  hopes  for  victory. 

187.  If  the  general  who  accepts  the 
decision  stands  in  very  favourable  rela- 
tions, he  may  in  so  doing  also  adhere  to 
the  defensive. 

188  a.  But  if  the  decision  proceeds 
naturally  from  the  advantageous  situa- 
tion of  the  side  giving  it,  then  the 
general  who  accepts  it  must  also  pass 
over  to  a  more  or  less  active  defence, 
that  iS|  he  must  oppose  attack  by  attack, 


partly  because  the  natural  advantages  of 
the  defence  {position,  order,  surprise) 
wear  themselves  out  by  degrees  in  the 
course  of  the  combat,  and,  at  last,  there 
is  not  enough  of  them  left ;  partly  be- 
cause (as  we  have  said  in  No.  184)  the 
positive  principle  acquires  incessantly 
more  and  more  weight. 

TTieir  separation  as  regards  Time. 

188  b.  The  view  here  propounded,  that 
every  combat  is  composed  of  two  separate 
acts,  will  meet  with  strong  opposition  at 
first  sight. 

189.  This  opposition  will  proceed  partly 
from  a  false  view  of  the  combat,  which 
has  become  habitual,  partly  from  an 
over  pedantic  importance  being  ascribed 
to  the  idea  of  such  a  division. 

190.  We  imagine  to  ourselves  the  op- 
position between  attack  and  defence  as 
too  decided,  the  two  activities  as  too 
completely  antithetical,  or,  rather,  we 
assume  the  antithesis  to  be  where  it  is 
not  to  be  found  in  practice. 

191.  From  this  it  results  that  we 
imagine  the  assailant  from  the  first  mo- 
ment to  the  last,  as  steadily  and  unre- 
mittingly striving  to  advance,  and  every 
modification  in  that  advance  as  an  en- 
tirely involiintary  and  compulsory  one, 
which  proceeds  directly  from  the  resist- 
ance encountered. 

192.  According  to  this  idea,  nothing 
woidd  be  more  natural  than  that  every 
attack  should  begin  with  the  furious 
energy  of  an  assault. 

193.  StUl  even  those  who  adhere  to 
this  kind  of  idea  have  become  accustomed 
to  a  preparatory  act  on  the  part  of  the 
artillery,  because  it  was  too  plain  that 
without  it  an  assault  would  generally  be 
useless. 

194.  But  otherwise  that  absolute  ten- 
dency to  advance  to  the  attack  has  been 
considered  so  natural,  that  an  attack 
without  a  shot  being  fired  is  looked  upon 
as  the  ideal  of  perfection. 
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Even  Frederick  the  Great,  up  to  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Zomdorf,  looked 
upon  fire  in  the  attack  as  something  ex- 
ceptionable. 

195.  Although  there  has  since  been 
a  disposition  to  modify  that  notion,  still 
there  are  numbers  at  the  present  time 
who  think  that  the  assailant  cannot 
make  himself  master  of  the  important 
points  in  a  position  too  soon, 

196.  Those  who  make  the  greatest 
concessions  to  fire,  at  the  same  time  advo- 
cate an  immediate  advance  to  the  attack, 
the  delivery  of  a  few  volleys  by  battalion 
close  to  the  enemy's  position,  and  then 
an  onset  with  the  bayonet 

197.  But  military  history,  and  a  glance 
at  the  nature  of  our  arms,  show  that  ab- 
solutely to  despise  the  use  of  fire  in  the 
attack  is  an  absurdity. 

198.  A  little  acquaintance  with  the 
nature  of  the  combat,  and,  above  all, 
ac:tual  experience,  teach  us  also  that  a 
body  of  troops  which  has  been  engaged 
under  fire  is  seldom  fit  for  a  vigorous 
assault  Therefore,  the  concession  men- 
tioned in  No.  196  is  worth  nothing. 

199.  Lastly,  military  history  gives  in- 
stances without  number  in  which,  owing 
to  a  premature  advance,  advantages 
previously  gained  have  had  to  be  aban- 
doned with'Serious  loss.  Therefore,  the 
principle  mentioned  in  No.  195  is  also 
not  admissible. 

200.  We  maintain  accordingly,  that 
the  idea  now  alluded  to  of  an  immixed 
kind  of  attack,  if  we  may  use  the  expres- 
sion, is  entirely  false,  because  it  only 
answers  to  a  very  few  extremely  excep- 
tional cases. 

201.  But  if  a  commencement  with 
close  combat,  and  a  decision  without 
preparation  in  a  g^eat  battle  are  not 
consistent  with  the  nature  of  things,  then 
of  itself  there  arises  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  preparation  by  fire  for  the  de- 
cision, and  the  decision  itself,  therefore, 
between  the  two  acts  which  we  have 
been  discussing. 


202.  We  have  granted  that  this  dis- 
tinction may  fall  to  the  ground  in  affairs 
which  are  quite  of  a  minor  nature  (as, 
for  instance,  between  small  bodies  of 
cavalry).  The  question  now  is  whether 
it  does  not  also  come  to  an  end  if  the 
masses  attain  to  certain  proportions ;  not 
as  to  whether  the  employment  of  fire 
might  cease,  for  that  would  be  a  contra- 
diction in  itself,  but  whether  the  sharp 
distinction  between  the  two  activities 
ceases,  so  that  they  can  no  longer  be 
considered  as  two  separate  acts. 

203.  It  may  perhaps  be  maintained 
that  a  battalion  should  fire  before  it 
charges  with  the  bayonet ;  the  one  must 
precede  the  other,  and  thus  two  different 
acts  take  place,  but  only  as  regards  the 
battalion,  not  as  respects  the  greater 
subdivision  of  the  brigade,  etc.  These 
have  no  fire  period  and  decision  period ; 
they  seek  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
object  pointed  out  to  them  as  speedily 
as  possible,  and  must  leave  the  way  in 
which  it  is  to  be  done  to  the  battalions. 

204.  Do  we  not  perceive  that  in  this 
way  all  unity  would  be  lost  ?  As  one 
battalion  fights  quite  close  to  another, 
the  successes  and  reverses  of  one  must 
have  a  necessary  influence  on  others, 
and  as  the  effect  of  our  musketry  fire  is 
so  small  that  it  requires  considerable 
duration  to  make  it  efficacious,  the  infla- 
ence  just  noticed  must  be  greater  and 
more  decisive  through  that  duration. 
Even  on  this  ground  alone,  there  must 
be  for  the  brigade  as  well  as  for  the  bat- 
talion, a  certain  general  division  of  time 
as  respects  the  destructive  and  the  de- 
cisive combats. 

205.  But  another  more  substantial 
reason  is,  that  for  the  decision  we  are 
glad  to  use  fresh  troops,  at  least  troops 
Siat  have  not  been  engaged  in  the  de- 
structive act;  but  these  must  be  taken 
from  the  reserve,  and  the  reserves  by 
their  nature,  are  common  property,  and 
on  that  accoimt  cannot  be  divided  be- 
forehand amongst  the  battalions. 
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206.  Nowy  as  the  necessity  of  a  divi- 
sion in  the  combat  passes  on  from  the 
battalion  to  the  brigade,  therefore,  from 
that  it  passes  on  to  the  division,  and 
from  the  division  to  still  lai:ger  bodies. 

207.  But  as  the  parts  of  a  whole  (divi- 
sions  of  the  first  order)  always  become 
more  independent  the  larger  the  whole 
is,  therefore  it  is  true  the  unity  of  the 
whole  will  also  press  less  stringently  on 
them,  and  thus  it  happens  that  in  the 
course  of  a  partial  combat  more  decisive 
acts  may  and  will  always  take  place  ac- 
cording as  the  whole  is  greater. 

208.  The  decisions,  when  corps  are 
large,  will  therefore  not  unite  them- 
selves into  a  whole  to  the  same  degree 
as  in  the  case  of  corps  of  smaller  size, 
but  will  distribute  themselves  more  as 
regards  time  and  space ;  still  between  the 
beginning  and  the  end,  a  notable  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  different  acts  is 
always  observable. 

209.  Now  the  parts  (corps)  may  be  so 
large,  and  their  separation  from  each 
other  so  wide,  that  although  their  action 
in  the  combat  is  certainly  still  directed 
by  the  will  of  one  Oeneral  (a  necessary 
condition  to  constitute  an  independent 
combat),  yet  this  direction  limits  itself 
to  instructions  at  the  commencement, 
or  at  most  to  a  few  orders  in  the  course 
of  the  combat ;  in  this  case,  such  a  part 
(corps)  has  in  itself  almost  complete 
power  to  organise  its  whole  combat. 

210.  The  more  important  the  decisions 
which  rest  with  a  corps  by  its  situation, 
so  much  the  more  they  will  influence  the 
decision  of  the  whole ;  indeed,  we  may 
even  suppose  the  relation  of  some 
parts  to  be  such  that  in  their  decisions 
that  of  the  whole  is  at  once  contained, 
and,  therefore,  a  separate  decisive  act  for 
the  whole  is  no  longer  required. 

211.  Example.  In  a  great  battle,  in 
which  the  parts  of  the  army  of  the  first 
rank  are  corps,  a  brigade  may  receive  the 
order  at  the  commencement  to  take  a  vil- 
lage.   For  this  purpose  it  will  make  use 


for  itself  of  its  destructive  act  and  its 
decisive  act.  Now,  the  taking  of  this  vil- 
lage may  have,  more  or  less,  an  influence 
on  the  ultimate  decision  of  the  whole ; 
but  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
it  should  greatly  influence,  and  much  less 
that  it  should  effect  that  decision  of 
itseK,  because  a  brigade  is  too  small  a 
body  to  give  a  decision  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  battle ;  but  we  may  very 
well  conceive  that  the  effectual  taking 
of  this  village,  forms,  nevertheless,  part 
of  the  destructive  measure  by  which 
the  enemy's  force  is  to  be  shattered  and 
reduced. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  suppose  an 
order  given  to  a  considerable  corps,  per- 
haps a  third  or  a  half  of  the  whole  force, 
to  take  a  certain  important  part  of  the 
enemy*s  position,  then  the  result  ex- 
pected through  this  corps  may  easily  be  so 
important  as  to  be  decisive  for  the  whole; 
and  if  this  corps  attains  its  object,  no 
further  decisive  act  may  then  be  neces- 
sary. Now,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  further, 
that,  owing  to  distance  and  the  nature  of 
the  country,  very  few  orders  can  be  trans- 
mitted to  this  corps  in  the  course  of  the 
battle,  consequently  that  both  prepara- 
tory and  decisive  measures  must  be  left  to 
its  discretion.  In  this  manner  one  com- 
mon decisive  act  falls  to  the  ground  al- 
together, and  it  is  divided  into  separate 
decisive  acts  of  some  of  the  great  parts. 

212.  This,  indeed,  frequently  takes 
place  in  great  battles,  and  a  pedantic 
notion  of  the  severance  of  the  two  acta  of 
which  we  conceive  the  battle  to  consist 
would  therefore  be  in  contradiction  with 
the  course  of  such  a  battle. 

213.  Although  we  set  up  this  distinc- 
tion in  the  working  of  a  battle  as  a  point 
of  great  importance,  it  is  far  from  our 
intention  to  place  importance  on  the 
regular  severance  and  division  of  these  two 
activities,  and  to  insist  upon  that  as  a 
practical  principle;  we  only  wish  to 
separate  in  idea  two  things  which'  are 
essentially  different,  and  to  show  how 
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this  inherent  difference  governs  of  itself 
tht  form  of  the  combat. 

214.  The  difference  in  the  form  shows 
itself  most  plainly  in  small  combats, 
where  the  simple  fire  and  close  combat 
form  a  complete  contrast  to  each  other. 
The  contrast  is  loss  decided  when  the 
parts  are  larger,  because  then  in  the  two 
acts  the  two  forms  of  combat  from  which 
they  proceed  unite  themselves  again ; 
but  the  acts  themselves  are  greater,  take 
more  time,  and  consequently  are  further 
separated  from  each  other  in  time. 

215.  There  may  be  no  separation  also 
as  regards  the  whole  in  so  far  that  the 
decision  has  been  already  handed  over  to 
separate  corps  of  the  first  order ;  but  still 
even  then  a  trace  of  it  will  be  found  in  the 
whole,  as  it  must  be  our  endeavour  to 
bring  the  decisions  of  these  different 
corps  into  concert  in  relation  to  time, 
whether  it  be  that  we  consider  it  neces- 
sary that  the  decisions  should  take  place 
simultaneously,  or  that  the  decisions 
should  take  place  in  a  certain  order  of 
succession. 

216.  The  difference  between  these  two 
acts  will,  therefore,  never  be  completely 
lost,  as  respects  the  whole,  and  that  which 
is  lost  for  the  whole  will  re-appear  in  the 
elements  of  the  first  order. 

217.  This  is  the  way  in  which  our  view 
is  to  be  understood,  and  if  thus  under- 
stood,  then,  on  the  one  hand,  it  will  not 
come  short  of  the  reality,  and  on  the  other, 
it  will  direct  the  attention  of  the  leader  of 
a  combat  (let  it  be  great  or  small,  partial 
or  general)  to  giving  each  of  the  two  acts 
of  activity  its  due  share,  that  there  may 
be  neither  precipitation  nor  negligence. 

218.  Precipitation  there  will  be  if  space 
and  time  sufficient  are  not  allowed  to  the 
destructive  act,  if  things  are  broken  across 
the  knee  ;*  an  unfortunate  issue  of  the 
decision  results,  which  either  cannot  be 
repaired  at  all,  or  at  all  events  remains 
a  substantial  disadvantage. 

*  Done  band  oyer  head. 


219.  Negligence  in  general  there  will  be 
if  a  complete  decision  does  not  take  place, 
either  from  want  of  courage  or  ftom,  a 
wrong  view  of  the  situation ;  the  result 
of  this  is  always  waste  of  force,  but  it 
may  further  be  a  positive  disadvanta^^e, 
because  the  maturity  of  the  decision  does 
not  quite  depend  upon  the  duration  of 
the  destructive  act,  but  on  other  circum- 
stances as  well,  that  is  to  say,  on  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity. 

Plan  of  Battle — Definition. 

220  a.  The  plan  of  the  battle  makes 
its  unity  possible  ;  every  action  in  com- 
mon requires  such  unity.  This  unity  \s 
nothing  else  but  the  object  of  the  com- 
bat ;  from  it  proceed  the  directions  which 
require  to  be  given  to  all  the  different 
parts,  in  order  to  attain  the  object  in 
the  best  way.  The  appointment  of  the 
object,  and  the  arrangements  consequent 
upon  it,  form  therefore  the  plan. 

220  h.  We  mean  here,  by  plan,  every- 
thing which  is  prescribed  respecting  the 
battle,  whether  beforehand,  at  the  com- 
mencement, or  in  the  course  of  the  en- 
gagement ;  consequently,  the  whole  ope- 
ration of  the  intelligence  on  matter. 

220  c.  But  there  is  plainly  an  essen- 
tial difference  between  such  directions 
on  the  one  hand,  as  must  be  and  can  be 
g^ven  previously,  and  those,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  the  exigencies  of  the  mo- 
ment require. 

220  d.  The  first  constitutes  the  Planin 
the  proper  sense,  the  latter  we  may  call 
the  Conduct  (of  the  battle). 

221.  Ajb  these  determinations  which 
the  moment  calls  forth  are  chiefly  de- 
rived from  the  reciprocal  action  of  the 
opposing  parties,  we  shall  leave  the 
discussion  and  analysis  of  this  difference 
until  we  come  to  the  subject  of  the  reci- 
procal action. 

222.  A  part  of  the  plan  lies  ready 
made  in  the  formation  (tactical  organi- 
sation) of  the  combatant  forces,  by  which 
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the  g^eat  number  of  parts  is  reduced  to 
a  few. 

223.  In  a  partial  combat  this  forma- 
tion is  a  thing  of  more  consequence  than 
in  the  total  combat;  in  the  former,  it 
often  constitutes  the  whole  plan,  and  the 
smaller  the  body,  the  more  this  will  be  the 
case.  A  battalion  in  a  great  battle  does 
not  use  many  other  dispositions  than 
those  prescribed  by  the  regulations,  and 
on  the  drill  ground ;  but  that  is  not  suf- 
ficient for  a  division,  there  particular 
directions  become  more  necessary. 

224.  But  in  the  total  combat  the  forma- 
tion is  seldom  the  whole  plan,  even  for  the 
smallest  body :  the  plan  often  modifies 
the  formation  to  afford  scope  for  special 
dispositions.  A  squadron  undertaking 
the  surprise  of  one  of  the  enemy's  small 
posts  divides  itself  into  several  separate 
parts  just  as  well  as  the  largest  army. 

Aim  of  the  Plan. 

225.  The  object  of  the  combat  makes 
the  unity  of  the  plan  :  we  may  regard 
it  as  its  aim,  that  is,  the  direction  to 
which  all  activities  should  converge. 

226.  The  object  of  a  combat  is  victory ; 
in  other  words,  everything  which  is  a 
condition  of  victory,  and  which  is  included 
in  No.  4. 

227.  None  of  the  objects  enumerated 
in  No.  4  can  be  attained  in  battle,  except 
by  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  force, 
which,  therefore,  appears  to  be  the  means 
for  all. 

228.  It  is  itself  in  most  cases  the  prin- 
eipal  object  as  well. 

229.  If  that  is  the  case  the  plan  is 
aimed  at  the  greatest  possible  destruc- 
tion of  the  enemy's  forces. 

230.  When  some  of  the  other  things 
named  in  No.  1  are  of  greater  importance 
than  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  force, 
it  takes  a  subordinate  place  as  a  means ; 
then  the  greatest  possible  is  no  longer 
demanded,  but  only  a  sufficient  destruc- 
tion, and  we  may  Uien  take  the  nearest 
way  to  the  aim. 

VOL.  m. 


231  a.  There  are  cases  in  which  the 
points  named  in  No.  4,  e  d  e  fff,  which 
lead  to  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  may  be 
attained  without  any  destruction  of  the 
enemy's  armed  forces ;  then  the  enemy  is 
conquered  by  a  manoeuvre  and  not  by  a 
combat.  But  this  is  no  victory,  therefore 
only  for  use  when  we  have  something 
else  than  a  victory  for  an  object. 

231  b.  In  such  cases,  the  employment 
of  military  force  will  still  always  imply 
the  idea  certainly  of  a  combat,  therefore 
of  a  destruction  of  the  enemy's  force,  but 
only  as  possible  not  as  probable.  For  in 
as  much  as  our  views  are  aimed  at  some* 
thing  else  than  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy's  forces,  we  pre-suppose  these 
other  things  to  be  effectual,  and  that 
they  will  prevent  any  serious  opposition 
from  taking  place.  If  we  cannot  make 
such  a  pre-supposition,  then  we  ought 
not  to  choose  these  other  things  for  our 
end,  and  if  we  err  in  the  pre- supposition, 
the  plan  will  miss  its  aim. 

232.  From  the  preceding  number  it 
follows,  that  whenever  a  considerable  de- 
struction of  the  enemy's  forces  is  the 
condition  of  victory,  it  must  also  be  the 
chief  object  of  the  plan. 

233.  Now,  as  a  manoeuvre  is  not  in 
itself  a  combat,  but  a  combat  takes 
place  if  a  manoeuvre  does  not  succeed, 
therefore  neither  can  the  rules  which 
apply  to  total  combat  suit  the  case  of  a 
manoeuvre  ;  and  the  particular  things 
which  are  efficacious  in  a  manoeuvre, 
can  contribute  nothing  to  the  theory  of 
the  combat. 

234.  Many  mixed  relations  certainly 
arise  in  practice,  but  that  is  no  reason 
against  separating  things  in  theory  which 
in  themselves  are  essentially  different; 
if  we  know  the  nature  of  each  part,  then 
the  combination  of  them  may  easily  be 
made. 

235.  The  destraction  of  the  enemy's 
armed  force  is,  therefore,  in  all  cases  the 
aim,  and  the  things  named  in  No.  4, 
b  c  d  e  f,  are  first  called  forth  by  it,  but 
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then  certainly  enter  into  reciprocal  action 
with  it  as  powers  in  themselyes. 

236.  Such  of  these  things  as  per- 
petually recur — that  is  to  say,  are  not 
the  consequence  of  special  relations — 
ought  also  properly  to  be  regarded  as 
effects  of  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's 
forces.  ^ 

237.  So  far,  therefore,  as  it  is  possible 
to  establish  anything  quite  general  as 
to  the  plan  of  a  battle,  it  can  only 
relate  to  the  most  effectual  application  of 
our  own  forces  to  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy's. 

Belation  between  the  magnitude  and  certainty 

of  the  result. 

288.  In  war,  and  therefore,  of  course, 
in  combat,  we  have  to  deal  with  moral 
forces  and  effects  which  cannot  be  nicely 
calculated ;  there  must,  consequently,  al- 
ways remain  a  great  uncertainty  as  to 
the  result  of  the  means  applied. 

239.  This  is  still  further  increased  by 
the  number  of  contingencies  with  which 
operations  in  war  are  brought  into  con- 
tact. 

240.  Wherever  there  is  uncertainty, 
risk  becomes  an  essential  element. 

241.  To  risk,  in  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion, means  to  build  upon  things  which 
are  more  improbable  than  probable.  To 
risk  in  the  widest  sense,  is  to  suppose 
things  which  are  not  certain.  We  shall 
take  it  here  in  the  latter  sense. 

242.  Now,  if  there  was  in  all  cases  a 
clearly-defined  line  between  probability 
and  improbability,  the  idea  might  occur 
to  us  to  make  it  the  boundary  line  of  risk, 
and  hold  the  passing  of  that  line  as  in- 
admissible, that  iSt  as  risk  in  the  re- 
stricted sense  of  the  word. 

243.,  But,  in  the  first  place,  such  a  line 
is  a  chimera ;  and,  in  the  next,  the  com- 
bat is  not  an  act  of  reflection  only,  but  of 
passion  and  courage  as  well.  These  things 
cannot  be  shut  out :  if  we  should  try  to 
confine  them  too  closely,  we  should  divest 
our  own  powers  of  ike  most  powerful 


springs  of  action  in  war,  and  involve  our- 
selves in  constant  disadvantage ;  for  in 
most  cases  the  falling  short  of  the  (true) 
line,  which  is  so  unavoidable  and  fre- 
quent, is  only  compensated  by  our  some- 
times overstepping  it. 

244.  The  more  favourable  our  pre- 
suppositions— ^that  is  to  say,  the  greater 
the  risk  we  run,  so  much  the  greater  are 
the  results  which  we  expect  by  these 
same  means,  and  therefore  the  objects 
which  we  have  in  view. 

245.  The  more  we  risk  the  leas  the 
probability,  and,  consequently,  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  result. 

246.  The  greatness  of  the  result,  and 
the  certainty  of  it,  stand  therefore  in 
opposition  to  each  other  when  the  means 
given  are  the  same. 

247.  The  first  question  now  is,  how 
much  value  we  should  put  upon  one  or 
other  of  these  two  opposite  principles  ? 

248.  Upon^this  nothing  general  can 
be  laid  down ;  on  the  con&ary,  of  all 
questions  in  war  it  is  the  one  most  de- 
pendent on  the  particular  circumstanoes 
in  each  case.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
determined  by  relations  which,  in  many 
oases,  oblige  us  to  run  the  greatest  risks. 
Secondly,  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
courage  are  things  purely  subjective, 
which  cannot  be  prescribed.  We  can 
require  of  a  commander  that  he  should 
judge  of  his  means  and  relations  with 
professional  knowledge,  and  not  over- 
estimate their  effects;  if  he  does  this 
then,  we  must  trust  to  him  to  turn  hia 
means  to  the  best  advantage  with  the 
aid  of  his  oouragOi 

Relation  between    the    magnitude    of   the 
result  and  the  price. 

249.  The  second  question  in  relation 
to  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  forces 
concerns  the  price  to  be  paid  for  it. 

250.  With  the  intention  of  destroying 
the  enemy's  forces,  is  certainly  in  gene- 
ral included  the  idea  of  destroying  more 
than  we  shall  in  turn  sacrifice  on  our  own 
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part ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  a  neces- 
sary condition^  for  there  may  bo  cases  (for 
instance,  when  we  have  a  great  supe- 
riority in  numbers)  when  the  mere  dimi- 
nution of  the  enemy's  forces  is  an  adyan- 
tage,  even  if  we  pay  for  it  by  greater  loss 
on  our  own  side. 

251.  But  even  if  we  aim  decidedly  at 
destroying  more  of  the  enemy's  force 
than  we  sacrifice  on  our  own  side,  still 
there  always  remains  the  question  how 
g^eat  is  that  sacrifice  to  be,  for  according 
to  it  the  chance  of  ihe  result  naturally 
rises  and  falls. 

252.  We  readily  perceive  that  the 
answer  to  this  question  depends  on  the 
value  which  we  place  on  our  forces,  there- 
fore on  individual  interests.  To  these 
interests  the  decision  must  be  left ;  and 
we  can  neither  say  that  it  is  a  rule  to 
spare  our  own  troops  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, or  to  make  a  lavish  use  of  them. 

D0Urmin(Uion  of  the  nature  of  combat  for 
the  eqforate  parts  (corps,  etc,) 

253.  The  plan  of  the  battle  fixes  for 
each  single  division  where,  when,  and 
how  it  is  to  fight — ^that  is,  it  fixes  time^ 
place,  and  form  of  the  combat. 

254.  Here,  as  well  as  everywhere,  the 
general  relations,  that  is,  those  pro- 
ceeding from  the  abstract  idea  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  those  which  the  par- 
ticular case  brings  with  it. 

255.  The  manifold  diversity  in  plans 
of  battles  must  naturally  proceed  from 
the  special  relations  in  each  case,  be- 
cause when  the  special  advantages  and 
disadvantages  are  sought  for  and  dis- 
covered, the  former  are  brought  into 
use,  and  the  latter  are  neutralised. 

256.  But  the  general  relations  also 
give  certain  results,  and  although  few  in 
number  and  simple  in  form,  still  they 
are  very  important,  because  they  belong 
to  the  very  essence  of  the  thing,  and  con- 
stitute the  basis  in  all  other  decisions. 

Attack  and  Defence, 

257.  In  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 


combat,  there  are  only  two  distinctions, 
which  always  appear,  and  are  therefore 
general;  the  first  arises  from  the  positive 
or  negative  intention,  and  is  the  distinc- 
tion between  attack  or  defence ;  the  other 
arises  from  the  nature  of  arms,  and  is 
the  distinction  between  the  fire-combat 
and  close  combat. 

258.  In  the  strictest  sense,  defence 
should  only  be  the  warding  off  a  blow, 
and  should  therefore  require  no  other 
weapon  than  a  shield. 

259.  But  that  would  be  a  pure  nega- 
tion, a  state  absolutely  passive;  and 
making  war  is  anything  but  patient  en- 
durance ;  the  idea  of  thorough  passivity 
can  therefore  never  be  laid  at  the  root  of 
defence. 

260.  Strictly  considered,  fire-arms,  the 
most  passive  of  weapons,  have  still  some- 
thing positive  and  active  in  their  nature. 
Now  the  defence  makes  use,  in  general, 
of  the  same  weapons,  and  also  of  the  same 
forms  of  combat  as  the  attack,  both  in 
fire  and  close  combat 

261.  The  defence  is  therefore  to  be 
considered  a  contest  just  as  much  as  the 
attack. 

262.  The  object  of  this  contest  can 
be  nothing  but  victory ;  which  is,  there- 
fore, just  as  much  an  object  for  the  de- 
fence as  for  the  attack. 

263.  There  is  nothing  to  justify  the 
conception  of  the  defender's  victory  being 
something  negative ;  if  somewhat  like  it, 
in  certain  oases,  that  lies  in  particular 
conditions  :  into  the  eoneeption  of  the  de- 
fence that  notion  must  not  enter,  other- 
wise it  reacts  logically  on  the  whole  idea 
of  combat,  and  introduces  into  it  contra* 
dictions,  or  leads  back  again,  by  strict 
deduction,  to  that  absurdity,  a  state  of 
absolute  endurance  and  sufferance. 

264.  And  yet  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween attack  and  defence,  whi  h,  while 
it  is  the  only  one  in  principle,  is  also  a 
very  essential  one ;  it  is,  that  the  assailant 
Wills  the  action  (the  combat),  and  calls  it 
into  life:  whilst  the  defender  waits  for  it. 
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■  265.  This  principle  runs  through  all 
war,  therefore  through  the  whole  pro- 
vince of  combat,  and  in  it  all  difiPerences 
between  attack  and  defence  have  their 
origin. 

266.  But  whoever  wills  an  action  must 
aim  at  something  thereby,  and  this  ob- 
ject must  be  something  pMitive^  because 
the  intention  that  nothing  should  he  done, 
could  call  forth  no  action.  The  ofiPensive 
must,  therefore,  have  &  positive  object. 

267.  Victory  cannot  be  this  object,  for 
it  is  only  a  means.  Even  in  a  case  where 
victory  is  sought  entirely  on  account  of 
itself,  on  account  of  the  mere  honour  of 
arms,  or  to  influence  political  negotia- 
tions by  its  moral  weight,  still,  that 
efiPect,  and  not  the  victory  itself,  is  always 
the  object. 

268.  The  defender,  just  as  well  as  the 
aggpressor,  must  have  victory  in  view,  but 
in  each  the  desire  springy  from  a  different 
source  ;  in  the  offensive  from  the  object 
which  the  victory  is  to  serve ;  in  the  de- 
fender, from  the  mere  fact  of  the  combat. 
The  one  looks  down  upon  it,  as  it  were, 
from  a  higher  stand-point;  the  other 
looks  up  to  it  from,  a  lower  position, 
Whoever'  fights  can  only  fight  for  the 
victory, 

269.  Now,  why  does  the  defender  fight, 
that  is,  why  does  he  accept  the  combat  ? 
Because  he  will  not  concede  the  positive 
object  of  the  offensive  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
because  he  wants  to  maintain  the  status 
guo.  This  is  the  primary  and  necessary 
object  of  the  defender ;  whatever  further 
may  attach  itself  to  this  is  not  necessary. 

270.  The  necessary  intention  of  the 
defender,  or  rather  the  necessary  part  of 
the  defender's  intention,  is  therefore 
negative. 

271  a.  Wherever  there  is  this  negativity 
on  the  part  of  the  defender,  that  is, 
wherever  and  whenever  it  is  his  interest 
that  nothing  should  be  done,  but  that 
things  should  remain  as  they  are,  he  is 
thereby  enjoined  not  to  act,  but  to  wait 
until  his  opponent  acts ;  but  the  moment 


that  the  latter  acts,  the  defender  can  no 
longer  attain  his  object  by  waiting  and 
not  acting;  he,  therefore,  now  acts  just 
as  well  as  his  opponent,  and  the  differ- 
ence ceases. 

27 1  6.  If  we  apply  this,  in  the  first  place, 
to  the  whole  combat  only,  then  all  differ- 
ence between  attack  and  defence  will  con- 
sist in  this,  that  the  one  waits  for  the  other; 
but  the  course  of  the  actual  combat  will 
not  be  further  influenced  by  it. 

272.  But  this  principle  of  the  defence 
may  also  be  applied  to  partial  com- 
bats :  it  may  be  for  the  interest  of  corps, 
or  parts  of  an  army,  that  no  change 
should  take  place,  and  in  that  way  they 
may  also  be  led  to  adopt  the  expecta- 
tive. 

273.  This  is  not  only  possible  as  re* 
gards  branches  and  corps  on  the  side  of 
the  defender,  but  also  as  respects  those 
on  the  side  of  the  assailant ;  it  takes  plaoe 
in  reality  on  both  sides. 

274.  It  is  natural,  however,  that  it 
should  occur  more  frequently  in  the  case 
of  the  defender  than  in  that  of  the  assail- 
ant, but  this  can  only  be  shown  when 
the  particular  circumstances  in  connection 
with  the  defensive  principle  come  under 
consideration. 

275.  The  more  we  imagine  the  defen- 
sive principle  descending  to  the  smallest 
branches  in  a  total  combat,  and  the  more 
generally  it  is  diffused  throughout  all  the 
branches,  so  much  the  more  passive  be- 
comes the  whole  resistance,  so  much  the 
more  the  defence  approaches  to  that  point 
of  absolute  endurance  which  we  look 
upon  as  an  absurdity. 

276.  The  point  in  this  direction  at 
which  the  advantage  to  the  defender  of 
waiting  ceases,  that  is,  the  point  where 
its  efficacy  is  exhausted,  where,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  it  is  satiated,  we  shall  only  be 
able  to  examine  closely  hereafter. 

277.  For  the  present  all  that  we  de- 
duce from  what  has  been  said,  is  that  the 
offensive  or  defensive  intention  not  only 
determines  something   as  to  the  com- 
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mencement  of  the  combat,  but  may  also 
pervade  its  whole  course — that  by  that 
means  there  are  therefore  in  reality  two 
different  kinds  of  combats. 

278.  The  plan  of  the  combat  must 
therefore  determine  in  every  case,  whe- 
ther as  a  whole  it  is  to  be  an  offensive 
or  defensive  combat. 

279.  It  must  also  determine  this  point 
for  those  corps  which  have  assigned  to 
them  a  mission  different  from  that  of  the 
general  body. 

280.  If  we  now  leave  out  of  considera- 
tion for  the  present  every  particular  cir- 
cumstance which  might  decide  the  choice 
of  attack  and  defence,  then  there  is  only 
one  rule  which  presents  itself — namely, 
that  urAen  we  wish  to  defer  the  solution  we  must 
act  deftnsively ;  when  we  seek  it,  offensively. 

281.  We  shall  see  this  principle  come 
into  connection  presently  with  another 
which  will  make  it  plainer. 

Fire*  Combat  and  Close-Combat, 

282.  The  plan  of  the  combat  must 
further  determine  the  choice  of  the  form 
of  combat  in  its  relation  to  arms — that 
is,  fire-combat  and  close-combat. 

283.  But  these  two  forms  are  not  so 
much  branches  of  the  combat  as  essential 
elements  of  it.  They  result  from  the 
armament,  they  belong  to  each  other, 
and  only  by  the  combination  of  the  two 
together  can  the  full  power  of  the  combat 
be  developed. 

284.  The  truth  of  this  view  (which 
otherwise  is  not  absolute  but  only  ap- 
proximative, comprehending  the  majority 
of  cases),  shows  itself  by  the  combina- 
tion of  arms  in  the  hands  of  one  com- 
batant, and  by  the  intimate  union  of 
different  kinds  of  troops  which  has  be- 
come a  necessity. 

285.  But  a  separation  of  these  two 
elements,  and  the  use  of  the  one  without 
the  other  is  not  only  possible,  but  very 
frequently  happens. 

286.  In  respect  to  the  mutual  relations 
of   the    two,   and    their   natural  order 


amongstthemselves,  the  plan  of  the  battle 
has  nothing  to  determine,  as  these  are 
determined  already  by  conception,  by  the 
formation  (tactical  organisation),  and  the 
drill  g^und,  and  therefore,  like  the  for- 
mation, belong  to  the  stereotypic  part  of 
the  plui. 

287.  As  to  the  use  of  these  two  forma 
of  combat  apart  from  each  other,  there 
is  no  general  rule,  unless  this  can  pass 
for  such,  that  such  separation  must 
always  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  evil, 
that  is,  as  a  less  effective  form  of  action. 
All  cases  in  which  we  are  obliged  to 
make  use  of  this  weaker  form,  belong  to 
the  domain  of  particular  circumstances. 
Occasions  for  the  use  of  the  bayonet 
alone,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  execution 
of  a  surprise,  or  when  there  is  no  time  to 
use  fire-arms,  or  if  we  are  sure  of  a  great 
superiority  of  courage  on  our  side,  are 
plainly  only  isolated  cases. 

Determination  of  Time  and  Place. 

288.  As  to  the  determination  of  time 
and  place,  we  have,  in  the  first  place,  to 
observe  in  reference  to  these  two  things, 
that  in  the  total  combat  the  determina- 
tion of  place  belongs  to  the  defence 
alone,  the  determination  of  time  to  the 
attack. 

289.  But  for  partial  combats,  the  plan 
either  of  an  offensive,  or  of  a  defensive 
combat,  has  to  give  determinations  re- 
specting both. 

Time. 

290.  The  appointment  of  time  for  a 
partial  combat,  which  seems  at  first  sight 
only  to  affect  the  subject  at  most  in  a  lew 
points,  takes,  however,  a  different  turn 
on  closer  examination,  and  is  seen  to 
penetrate  it  through  and  through  with  a 
ruling  idea,  decisive  in  the  highest  degreOi 
that  is,  the  possibility  of  a  successive  use 
of  forces. 

Successive  use  of  Forces. 

291.  Simultaneous  action  is,  in  itself, 
a  fundamental  condition  of  the  common 
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action  of  separate  forces.  This  is  also  the 
case  in  war,  and  particularly  in  the  combat. 
For  as  the  number  of  the  combatants  is  a 
factor  in  the  product  of  the  same,  therefore 
ceteris  paribuSy  the  simultaneous  applica- 
tion  of  all  our  forces,  that  is,  the  greatest 
assemblage  of  them  in  time  against  an 
enemy  who  does  not  employ  all  his  at  once, 
will  g^ye  the  victoiy,  certainly  in  the  first 
instance  only,  over  that  part  of  theenemy's 
force  which  has  been  employed  ;  but  as 
this  victory  over  a  part  of  the  enemy's 
forces  raises  the  moral  force  of  the  con- 
queror, and  lowers  that  of  the  vanquished, 
it  follows,  therefore,  that  although  the 
loss  of  physical  force  may  be  equal  on 
both  sides,  still  this  partial  victory  has 
the  effect  of  raising  the  total  forces  of  the 
conqueror  and  diminishing  those  of  the 
vanquished,  and  that  consequently  it  may 
determine  ihe  result  of  the  total  combat, 

292.  But  the  deduction  drawn  in  the 
preceding  number  supposes  two  condi- 
tions wluch  do  not  exist;  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  number  (of  troops)  must 
have  no  maximum ;  and,  secondly,  that 
the  use  of  one  and  the  same  force  has 
no  limits  as  long  as  there  is  anything 
left  of  it. 

293.  As  regards  the  first  of  these 
points,  the  number  of  combatants  is  limi- 
ted at  once  by  space,  for  all  that  cannot  be 
brought  into  actual  use  are  superfluous. 
By  it  the  depth  and  extent  of  the  forma- 
tion of  all  combatants  intended  to  act 
simultaneously  is  limited,  and  conse- 
quently the  number  of  combatants. 

294.  But  a  much  more  important  limi- 
tation of  numbers  lies  in  tlie  nature  of 
the  fire-combat.  We  have  seen  (No.  89c) 
that  in  it,  within  certain  limits,  the 
increase  of  number  has  only  the  effect  of 
raising  the  strength  of  the  fire-combat  on 
both  sides ;  that  is,  its  total  effects. 
Now  this  increased  effect  when  it  brings 
no  advantage  in  itself  for  one  side, 
ceases  then  to  be  of  service  to  that  side ; 
it  therefore  easily  reaches  a  maximum  in 
that  case. 


295.  This  maximum  determines  itself 
entirely  by  the  individual  case,  by  the 
ground,  the  moral  relations  between  the 
opposing  troops,  and  the  more  immediate 
object  of  the  fire-combat.  Here  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  there  is  such  a  thing, 

296.  The  number  of  troops  to  be  em- 
ployed simultaneously  has,  therefore,  a 
maximum,  beyond  which  a  waste  takes 
place. 

297.  In  the  same  way  the  use  of  one 
and  the  same  body  of  troops  has  its 
limits.  We  have  seen,  in  No.  123,  how 
troops  under  fire  gradually  become  un- 
serviceable ;  but  there  is  likewise  a  dete« 
rioration  in  close  combat.  The  exhaus- 
tion of  physical  force  is  less  there  than  in 
fire-combat,  but  the  moral  effect  produced 
by  an  unsuccessful  issue'  is  infinitely 
greater. 

298.  Through  this  deterioration,  which 
forces  used  in  action  suffer,  including  as 
well  those  not  actually  engaged,  a  new 
principle  comes  into  the  combat,  which  is 
the  inherent  superiority  of  fresh  troops 
opposed  to  those  already  used. 

299.  There  is  still  a  second  subject  for 
consideration,  which  consists  in  a  tempo- 
rary deterioration  of  forces  that  have 
been  engaged  in  the  crisis  which  occurs 
in  every  action. 

300.  The  close  combat  in  practice  may 
be  said  to  have  no  duration.  In  the  mo- 
ment that  the  shock  takes  place  between 
two  cavalry  regiments,  the  thing  is  de- 
cided, and  the  few  seconds  of  actual 
sword-fight  are  of  no  consequence  as  re- 
gards time :  it  is  very  much  the  same 
with  infantry  and  with  large  masses. 
But  the  affair  is  not  then  finished  on  that 
account;  the  state  of  crisis  which  has 
burst  out  with  the  decision  is  not  yet 
quite  over ;  the  victorious  regiment  pur- 
suing the  vanquished  at  fidl  speed,  is 
not  the  same  regiment  lately  drawn  up 
on  the  field  of  battle  in  perfect  order; 
its  moral  force  is  certainly  intensified, 
but,  as  a  rule,  its  physical  force,  as  well 
as  that  resulting  fi*om  military  order  in 
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its  ranks  have  suffered.  It  is  only  by 
the  loss  which  his  adversary  has  suffered 
in  moral  strength,  and  by  the  circum- 
stance that  he  is  just  as  much  disordered, 
that  the  conqueror  retains  his  superiority, 
therefore,  if  a  new  adversary  makes  his 
appearance  with  his  moral  force  intact, 
and  his  ranks  in  perfect  order,  there  can 
be  no  question  that,  supposing  the  troops 
equally  good,  he  will  beat  the  conqueror. 

301.  A  similar  crisis  also  takes  place  in 
the  fire-combat,  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
side  which  has  just  been  victorious  by  its 
fire,  and  has  driven  back  its  enemy,  BtiU 
finds  itself,  for  the  moment,  in  a  decidedly 
Weakened  condition  as  respects  order  in 
its  ranks,  and  physical  and  moral  force,  a 
condition  which  lasts  until  all  that  has 
been  thrown  into  disorder  is  once  more 
restored  to  its  normal  relations. 

302.  What  we  have  said  here  of 
smaller  divisions,  holds  good  with  re- 
spect to  larger  ones  as  well. 

303.  The  crisis  is  in  itself  greater  in 
smaller  divisions,  because  it  has  an  effect 
uniformly  throughout  the  whole,  but  it 
is  of  shorter  duration. 

304.  The  weakest  is  a  general  crisis, 
especially  of  a  whole  army ;  but  it  lasts 
the  longest  in  large  armies  often  for 
several  hours. 

305.  As  long  as  the  conqueror  is  in  the 
crisis  of  the  combat,  the  conquered  has 
in  that  crisis  a  means  of  still  restoring 
the  combat,  that  is,  of  turning  its  result, 
if  he  can  bring  forward  fresh  troops  in 
sufficient  numbers. 

306.  In  this  manner,  therefore,  the 
successive  employment  of  troops  is  intro- 
duced in  a  second  way,  as  an  efficacious 
principle. 

307.  But  if  the  successive  employment 
of  troops  in  a  series  of  combats  following 
one  after  another  is  possible ;  and  if  the 
simultaneous  use  is  not  unL'mited,  then  it 
follows  of  itself  that  the  forces,  which 
cannot  be  efficacious  in  simultaneous 
action,  may  become  so  in  successive. 

308.  By  this  series  of  partial  combats, 


onB  after  another,  the  duration  of  the  whole 
combat  is  considerably  extended. 

309.  This  duration  now  brings  into 
view  a  fresh  motive  for  the  successive  use 
of  forces,  by  introducing  a  new  quantity 
into  the  calculation,  which  is  the  un/ore-' 
8een  event, 

310.  If,  in  general,  a  successive  use 
of  troops  is  possible,  then  it  follows  that 
we  can  no  longer  know  how  the  enemy  will 
employ  his ;  for  only  that  portion  which 
is  brought  into  action  at  once  comes 
within  the  scope  of  our  observation,  the 
rest  does  not,  and  therefore  we  can  only 
form  some  general  conjectures  respecting 
it. 

311.  By  the  mere  duration  of  the  action 
there  is  brought  into  our  reckoning  an 
increased  amount  of  pure  chance,  and 
that  element  naturally  plays  a  more  im- 
portant part  in  war  than  anywhere  else. 

312.  Unforeseen  events  require  a  ge- 
neral system  of  precaution,  and  this  can 
consist  in  nothing  else  than  placing  in 
rear  a  proportionate  force,  which  is  the 
reserve,  properly  speaking. 

Depth  of  the  Order  of  Battle. 

313.  All  battles  which  are  to  be  fought 
by  bodies  of  troops  in  succession,  require 
from  their  very  nature  that  fresh  troops 
should  be  forthcoming.  These  may  either 
be  quite  fresh,  that  is,  troops  which  have 
not  been  engaged  at  all,  or  such  as  have 
been  in  action,  but  by  rest  have  recovered 
more  or  less  from  their  exhaustion.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  this  gives  room  for 
many  shades  of  difference. 

314.  Both  the  use  of  quite  fresh  troops, 
as  well  as  the  use  of  such  as  have  re- 
freshed themselves  supposes  that  they 
have  been  in  rear — ^that  is,  in  a  position 
beyond  the  region  of  destruction. 

315.  This  also  has  its  degrees,  for  the 
region  of  destruction  does  not  end  at  once, 
but  decreases  gradually,  until  at  last  it 
ends  entirely. 

316.  The  range  of  small  arms  and  of 
grape,  are  well  defined  gradations. 
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317.  The  ftirther  a  body  of  troops  is 
posted  in  rear,  the  fresher  they  will 
be  when  brought  into  action. 

818.  But  no  body  of  troops  which  has 
been  within  reach  of  an  effective  fire  of 
small  arms,  or  of  grape,  can  be  considered 
fresh. 

319.  We  have,  therefore,  three  reasons 
for  keeping  a  certain  number  of  troops  in 
rear. 

They  serve  {a)  to  relieve  or  reinforce  ex- 
hausted troops,  especially  in  fire-combat. 

(i)  To  profit  by  the  crisis  in  which 
the  conqueror  is  placed  directly  after  his 
success. 

{c)  As  a  provision  against  unforeseen 
events. 

320.  All  troops  kept  back  come  under 
these  categories  whatever  arm  they  be- 
long to,  whether  we  call  them  a  second 
line  or  reserve,  whether  they  are  part  of 
a  division,  or  of  tlie  whole. 

Polarity  of  the  simultaneow  and  successive 

Use  of  Troops, 

321.  As  the  simultaneous  and  the  suc- 
cessive use  of  troops  are  opposed  to  one 
another,  and  each  has  its  advantages, 
they  may  be  regarded  as  two  poles,  each 
of  which  attracts  the  resolution  to  itself, 
and  by  that  means  fixes  it  at  a  point 
where  they  are  in  a  state  of  equili- 
brium, provided  that  this  resolution  is 
founded  on  a  right  estimate  of  the  oppos- 
ing forces. 

322.  Now,  we  require  to  know  the 
laws  of  this  polarity — ^that  is,  the  advan- 
tages and  conditions  of  these  two  appli- 
cations of  force,  and  thereby  also  their 
relations  with  one  another. 

323.  The  simultaneous  employment  of 
forces  may  be  intensified — 

A,  With  equal  fronts — both 
{a)  In  fire  combat. 

(h)  In  close  combat. 

B.  With  a  greaterfront,  that  is,  envelop- 
ing. 

324.  Only  those  forces  which  are 
brought  into  efficient  activity  at  the  same 


time  can  be  regarded  as  applied  simul- 
taneously. When  the  fronts  are  equal, 
such  application  is  therefore  limited  by 
the  possibility  of  acting  effectively.  For 
instance,  in  fire-combat,  three  ranks 
might  perhaps  fire  at  the  same  time,  but 
six  cannot. 

325.  We  have  shown  in  No.  89  that 
two  lines  of  fire  of  unequal  strength  as 
regards  numbers  may  be  a  match  for 
each  other,  and  that  a  diminution  (of 
numbers)  on  one  side,  if  it  does  not  ex- 
ceed certain  limits,  has  only  the  result 
of  reducing  the  mutual  effect, 

326.  But  the  more  the  destructive  effect 
of  the  fire-combat  is  diminished,  the  more 
time  is  required  to  produce  the  necessary 
effect.  Therefore,  that  side  which  desires 
chiefiy  to  gain  time  (commonly  the  defen- 
sive side)  is  interested  in  modifying,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  total  destructive 
effect  of  the  fire  (that  is  the  sum  of  the 
mutual  fire). 

327.  Further,  this  must  also  be  an 
object  with  the  side  which  is  much  the 
weaker  in  point  of  numbers,  because, 
when  the  losses  are  equal,  his  are  always 
relatively  greatest. 

328.  When  the  conditions  are  reversed, 
the  interests  will  be  also. 

329.  When  no  jspecial  interest  for 
hastening  the  action  predominates,  it  will 
be  the  interest  of  both  sides  to  do  with 
as  few  troops  as  possible,  that  is,  as 
already  said  (No.  89  6),  only  to  employ 
so  many  that  the  enemy  will  not  be  in- 
duced to  come  to  close  quarters  at  oncOi 
owing  to  the  smallness  of  our  numbers. 

330.  In  this  manner,  therefore,  the 
simultaneous  employment  of  forces  in 
fire-combat,  is  limited  by  the  want  of  anf 
advantage^  and  both  sides  have  to  fall 
back  upon  the  successive  use  of  the  spare 
forces. 

331.  In  dose  combat  the  superiority  in 
numbers  is  above  all  things  decisive, 
and  the  simultaneous  employment  of  troops 
is  on  that  account  so  much  to  be  preferred 
to  the  successive^  that  the  latter  in  mere 
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theory  is  almost  completely  excluded,  and 
only  becomes  possible  through  accessory 
circumstances. 

332.  Close  combat  is  in  fact  a  decision, 
and  one  which  lasts  hardly  any  time^ 
this  excludes  the  successive  use  of  forces. 

333.  But  we  have  already  said  that  the 
crisis  of  the  close  combat  adSbrds  favour- 
able scope  for  the  successive  use  of 
forces. 

334.  Further,  the  decisions  in  partial 
close  combats  belonging  to  a  greater 
whole  are  no  absolute  decisions;  there- 
fore the  application  of  our  force  to  the 
further  combats  which  are  possible  must 
also  be  taken  into  consideration. 

335.  This  leads  then  also  to  not  using 
at  one  time  more  troops  in  close  combat 
than  appear  to  be  just  necessary  to  make 
certain  of  the  result. 

336.  As  regards  this  point  there  is  no 
other  general  rule,  except  that  circum- 
stances which  obstruct  execution  (such 
as  a  very  courageous  enemy,  difficult 
ground,  &c.),  occasion  a  necessity  for  a 
greater  number  of  troops. 

337.  But  for  the  general  theory,  it  is 
of  consequence  to  observe  that  the  em- 
ployment of  more  troops  than  is  necessary 
in  close  combat  is  never  so  disadvan- 
tageous as  in  fire-combat,  because  in  the 
first,  the  troops  only  become  unservice- 
able at  the  time  of  the  crisis,  not  for  a 
continuance. 

338.  The  simultaneous  employment  of 
forces  in  the  dose  combat  is  therefore 
subject  to  this  rule,  that  it  must  in  all 
cases  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  result, 
and  that  the  successive  use  can  in  no  way 
make  up  for  insufficiency,  for  the  results 
cannot  be  added  together  as  in  fire-com- 
bat; and  further,  that  when  once  the 
point  of  sufficiency  is  reached,  any  greater 
simultaneous  application  of  force  becomes 
a  waste  of  power. 

339.  Now  that  we  have  considered  the 
application  of  large  bodies  of  troops  in  fire 
and  close  combat,  by  increasing  the 
depth  of  the   same,   we  come  to  that 


which  is  possible  by  extending  the  front j 
that  is,  in  the  enveloping  form. 

340.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  we 
may  conceive  a  gpreater  number  of  com- 
batants brought  simultaneously  into 
action  through  a  greater  width  of  front, 
viz. : — 

1.  By  extending  our  front  so  as  to 
cause  the  enemy  to  extend  his  also.  This 
does  not  give  us  any  superiority  over  the 
enemy,  but  it  has  the  effect  of  bringing 
more  forces  into  play  on  both  sides. 

2.  By  outflanking  the  enemy's  front. 

341.  To  bring  more  forces  into  action 
on  both  sides  can  in  very  few  cases  be  of 
any  advantage  to  one  of  the  two  sides,  it  is 
also  uncertain  whether  the  enemy  will  re« 
spend  to  this  further  extension  of  front. 

342.  If  he  does  not  respond,  then  a 
part  of  our  front,  that  is  of  our  forces, 
will  be  either  tmemployed,  or  we  must 
apply  the  overlapping  part  of  our  front 
to  turn  the  enemy. 

343.  It  is  then  only  the  apprehension 
of  this  turning  which  moves  the  enemy 
to  extend  as  far  as  we  have  done. 

344.  If,  however,  the  enemy  is  to  be 
turned,  it  is  plainly  better  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  that  purpose  fr^m  the  first, 
and  therefore  we  should  consider  an  exten- 
sion ol  front  only  from  that  point  of  view. 

345.  Now,  in  the  employment  of  troops, 
the  enveloping  form  has  this  peculiar  pro- 
perty, that  it  not  only  increases  the  number 
of  troops  simultaneously  engaged  on  the 
two  sides,  but  it  also  allows  us  (the  party 
using  it)  to  bring  more  of  them  into  ac- 
tivity than  the  enemy  can. 

346.  If,  for  instance,  a  battalion  with 
a  front  180  paces  in  length  is  surrounded, 
and  has  to  show  front  on  four  sides,  and 
if  the  enemy  is  at  a  distance  of  musketry 
range,  (150  yards)  from,  it,  then  there 
would  be  room  for  eight  battalions  to  act 
with  effect  against  that  single  battalion* 

347.  The  enveloping  form  therefore 
comes  in  here  on  account  of  this  peculi- 
arity; but  we  must  at  the  same  time 
bring     under    consideration    its    other 
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Bpecialities  also,  that  is  its  advantages  and 
disadvantages. 

348.  A  second  advantage  of  the  en- 
veloping form  is  the  increased  efiPect  re- 
sulting from  the  concentration  of  fire. 

349.  A  third  advantage  is  its  effect  in 
the  interception  of  the  enemy's  retreat. 

850.  These  three  advantages  of  en- 
veloping, diminish  according  as  the  forces, 
or  rather  their  fronts,  become  greater,  and 
they  increase  the  smaller  the  fronts  are. 

351.  For  as  regards  the  first  (No.  345) 
the  range  of  arms  remains  the  same, 
whether  the  masses  of  troops  be  great  or 
small  (it  being  imderstood  that  they  con- 
sist of  the  same  arms  of  the  service), 
the  actual  difference,  therefore,  between 
the  enveloping  line  and  the  line  enveloped, 
is  a  quantity  which  always  remains  the 
same;  and,  consequently,  its  relative 
value  is  always  diminishing  in  proportion 
as  the  front  is  extended. 

352.  To  surround  a  battalion,  at  150 
yards,  eight  battalions  are  required 
(No.  346) ;  but  ten  battalions,  on  the 
other  hand,  might  be  surroimded  by 
only  twenty  battalions. 

353.  The  enveloping  form,  however,  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  carried  out  completely, 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  complete  circle,  rarely 
more  than  partially,  and  usually  within 
180°.  Now,  if  we  imagine  to  ourselves 
a  body  of  the  size  of  a  considerable  army, 
we  see  plainly  how  little  will  remain  of 
the  first  of  the  above  advantages  under 
such  cirumstances. 

354.  It  is  just  the  same  with  the  second 
advantage,  as  may  be  seen  at  a  glance. 

855.  The  third  advantage,  also,  of 
course,  notably  diminishes  by  the  greater 
extension  of  the  front ;  although,  here, 
some  other  relations  also  come  into  con- 
sideration. 

356.  But  the  enveloping  form  has  also 
a  peculiar  disadvantage,  which  is,  that  the 
troops  being,  by  that  form,  spread  out 
over  a  greater  space,  their  efficient  action 
is  diminished  in  two  respects. 

857.  For  instance,  the  time  which  is  re- 


quired to  go  over  a  certain  space,  cannot, 
at  the  same  time,  be  utilised  for  fighting. 
Now,  all  movements  which  do  not  lead 
perpendicularly  on  the  enemy's  line,  have 
to  be  made  over  a  greater  space  by  the 
enveloping  party  than  by  the  party  en- 
yeloped,  because  the  latter  moves  more  or 
less  on  the  radii  of  the  smaller  circle,  the 
former  on  the  circumference  of  the  greater, 
which  makes  an  important  difference. 

358.  This  gives  the  side  enveloped  the 
advantage  of  a  greater  facility  in  the  use 
of  his  forces  at  different  points. 

359.  But  the  imity  of  the  whole  is  also 
lessened  by  the  greater  space  covered, 
because  intelligence  and  orders  must 
pass  over  greater  distances. 

360.  Both  these  disadvantage  of  en- 
veloping increase  with  the  increase  in 
the  width  of  fit)nt.  "When  there  are 
only  a  few  battalions  they  are  in- 
significant ;  with  large  armies,  on  the 
otih.er  hand,  they  become  important — ^for 

361.  The  difference  between  radius 
and  circumference  is  constant ;  therefore, 
the  absolute  difference  becomes  always 
greater,  the  greater  the  front  becomes; 
and  it  is  with  absolute  differences  we 
are  now  concerned. 

362.  Besides,  vrith  quite  small  bodies 
of  troops  few  or  no  flank  movements 
occur,  whilst  they  become  more  frequent 
as  the  size  of  the  masses  increases. 

363.  Lastly,  as  regards  interchange 
of  commtmications,  there  is  no  difference 
as  long  as  the  whole  space  is  only  such 
as  can  be  overlooked. 

364.  Therefore,  ifthe  advantages  of  the 
enveloping  form  are  very  great  and  the 
disadvantages  very  smaU  when  the  fronts 
are  short;  ifthe  advantages  diminish,  and 
the  disadvantages  increase  with  the  ex- 
tension of  front,  it  follows  that  there  must 
be  a  point  where  there  is  an  equilibrium. 

365.  Beyond  that  point,  therefore,  the 
extension  of  front  can  no  longer  offer 
any  advantages  over  the  successive  use 
of  troops ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  disad- 
vantages arise. 
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'66.  The  equilibrium  between  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  BucceBsiye  use  of  forces, 
and  those  of  a  greater  extent  of  front 
(No.  341)  must,  therefore,  be  on  this 
side  of  that  point. 

367.  In  order  to  find  out  this  point  of 
equilibrium,  we  must  bring  the  advan- 
tages of  the  enveloping  form  more  dis- 
tinctly into  view.  The  simplest  way  to 
do  so  is  as  follows : — 

368.  A  certain  front  is  necessary  in 
order  to  exempt  ourselves  from  the  effect 
of  the  first  of  the  two  disadvantages  of 
being  surroimded. 

369.  As  respects  the  convergent 
(double)  effect  of  fire,  there  is  a  length 
of  front  where  that  completely  ceases, 
namely,  if  the  distance  between  the  por- 
tions of  the  line  bent  back,  in  case  we  are 
surrounded  by  the  enemy,  exceeds  that 
of  the  range  of  fire-arms. 

370.  But,  in  rear  of  every  position,  a 
space  out  of  reach  of  fire  is  required 
for  the  reserves,  for  those  who  command, 
etc.,  whose  place  is  in  rear  of  the  front. 
If  these  were  exposed  to  fire  from  three 
sides,  then  they  could  no  longer  fulfil 
the  objects  for  which  they  are  intended. 

371.  As  these  details  of  themselves 
form  considerable  masses  in  large  armies, 
and,  consequently,  require  more  room, 
therefore,  the  greater  the  whole,  the 
greater  must  be  the  space  out  of  the 
reach  of  fire  in  rear  of  the  front  Ac- 
cordingly, on  this  gpround,  the  front  must 
increase  as  the  masses  increase. 

372.  But  the  space  (out  of  fire)  behind 
a  considerable  mass  of  troops  must  be 
greater,  not  only  because  the  reserves, 
etc.,  occupy  more  space,  but,  besides  that 
also,  in  order  to  afford  greater  security ; 
for,  in  the  first  place,  the  effect  of  stray 
shots  would  be  more  serious  amongst 
large  masses  of  troops  and  military 
trains  than  amongst  a  few  battalions ; 
secondly,  the  combats  of  large  masses 
last  much  longer,  and,  through  that,  the 
losses  are  much  greater  amongst  the 
troops  behind  the  front  who  are  not  ac- 
tually engaged  in  the  combat. 


373.  If,  therefore,  a  certain  length  is 
fixed  for  the  necessary  extent  of  front, 
then  it  must  increase  with  the  size  of  the 
masses. 

374.  The  other  advantage  of  the  en- 
veloping form  (the  superiority  in  the 
number  acting  simultaneously)  leads  to 
no  determinate  quantity  for  the  fi*ont  of 
a  line ;  we  must  therefore  confine  our- 
selves to  saying  that  it  diminishes  with 
the  extension  of  front. 

375.  Further,  we  must  point  out  that 
the  simultaneous  action  of  superior  num- 
bers here  spoken  of,  chiefly  relates  to 
musketry  fire ;  for  as  long  as  artillery 
alone  is  in  action,  space  will  never  be 
wanting,  even  for  the  enveloped  on  his 
smaller  curve  to  plant  as  many  pieces  as 
the  enemy  can  on  the  greater  curve  ;  be- 
cause there  never  is  enough  artillery  with 
an  army  to  cover  the  whole  front  of  a 
continuous  line. 

376.  It  cannot  be  objected  that  the 
enemy  has  still  always  an  advantage  in 
the  greater  space,  because  his  gims  need 
not  stand  so  close,  and  therefore  are  less 
liable  to  be  struck ;  for  batteries  cannot 
be  thus  evenly  distributed  by  single 
guns  at  equal  intervals  over  a  great 
space. 

377.  In  a  combat  of  artilleiy  alone,  or 
in  one  in  which  the  artillery  plays  the 
principal  part,  the  greater  extent  of  the 
enveloping  iroid  gives  an  advantage,  and 
a  gpreat  one  too,  through  the  great  range 
of  artillery,  because  &at  makes  a  g^eat 
difference  in  the  extent  of  the  two  fronts. 
This  case  occurs,  for  example,  with  single 
redoubts.  But  with  armies  in  which  the 
other  arms  of  the  service  take  the  most 
prominent  part,  and  artillery  only  a 
secondary  part,  there  is  not  this  advan- 
tage, because,  as  already  said,  there  is 
never  any  want  of  space  even  for  the 
side  enveloped. 

378.  It  is,  therefore,  principaUy  in 
infantry  combats  that  the  advantage 
which  the  greater  front  affords  of 
bringing    greater  numbers  into  action 
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simultaneously,  must  show  itself.  The 
difference  of  the  two  fronts  in  such  a 
case  amounts  to  three  times  the  range  of 
the  musket  (if  the  enyelopment  reaches 
an  angle  of  180'>),  that  is  about  600 
paces.  Before  a  front  of  600  paces  in 
lengthy  the  enveloping  line  will  then  be 
double,  which  wiU  be  sensibly  felt ;  but 
before  a  front  of  3,000  paces  the  addi- 
tional length  would  only  be  one-fifth, 
which  is  no  advantage  of  any  importance 

379.  We  may,  therefore,  say  respect- 
ing this  point,  that  the  length  of  front  is 
sufficient  as  soon  as  the  difference  result- 
ing from  the  range  of  a  musket  shot 
ceases  to  give  the  enveloping  line  any 
very  marked  superiority. 

380.  From  what  has  just  been  said  of 
the  two  advantages  of  enveloping,  it 
follows  that  small  masses  have  a  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  requisite  development  of  front ; 
this  is  so  true  that  we  know  for  a  fact 
that  they  are  in  most  cases  obliged  to 
give  up  their  regular  order  of  formation, 
and  to  extend  much  more.  It  rarely 
happens  that  a  single  battalion,  if  left  to 
depend  on  itself,  will  engage  in  a  combat 
without  extending  its  front  beyond  the 
ordinary  length  (150  and  200  paces) ;  in- 
stead of  keeping  to  that  formation  it  will 
divide  into  companies  with  intervals  be- 
tween them,  then  again  will  extend  into 
skirmishers,  and  after  a  part  is  placed  in 
reserve  it  will  take  up  with  the  rest, 
altogether  twice,  three  or  four  times  as 
much  room  as  it  should  regularly. 

381.  But  the  greater  the  masses  the 
easier  it  is  to  attain  the  necessary  exten- 
sion of  front,  as  the  front  increases  with 
the  masses  (No.  373),  although  not  in  the 
same  proportion, 

382.  Qreat  masses  have,  therefore,  no 
necessity  to  depart  from  their  order  of 
formation,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  able 
to  place  troops  in  rear. 

383.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that 
for  large  masses  a  kind  of  standing  for- 
mation has  been  introduced,  in  which 
portions  of  the  force  are  drawn  up  in  rear  \ 


such  is  the  ordinary  order  of  battle  in  two 
lines ;  usually  there  is  a  third  one  behind, 
consisting  of  cavalry,  and  besides  that, 
also,  a  reserve  of  J  to  ^,  &c. 

384.  With  very  large  masses  (armies 
of  100,000  to  150,000  or  200,000)  we  see 
the  reserves  always  get  greater  (4  to  ^), 
a  proof  that  armies  have  a  continual 
tendency  to  increase  further  beyond  what 
is  required  for  the  extent  of  front. 

385.  We  only  introduce  this  now  to 
show  more  plainly  the  truth  of  our  demon- 
stration by  a  glance  at  facts. 

3^6.  Such,  then,  is  the  bearing  of  the 
first  two  advantages  of  enveloping.  It  is 
different  with  the  third. 

387.  The  first  two  influence  the  cer^ 
tainty  of  the  result  by  intensifying  our 
forces,  the  third  does  that  also,  but  only 
with  very  short  fronts. 

388.  It  acts  particularly  on  the  courage 
of  those  engaged  in  the  front  of  the 
enemy's  line  by  creating  a  fear  of  losing 
their  line  of  retreat,  an  idea  which  has 
always  a  great  influence  on  soldiers. 

389.  This  is,  however,  only  the  case 
when  the  danger  of  being  cut  off  is  so 
imminent  and  evident,  that  the  impres- 
sion overpowers  all  restraints  of  discipline 
and  of  authority,  and  carries  away  the 
soldier  involuntarily. 

390.  At  greater  distances,  and  if  the 
soldier  is  only  led  to  a  sense  of  danger 
indirectly  by  the  sound  of  artillery  and 
musketry  in  his  rear,  uneasy  feelings 
may  arise  within  him,  but,  unless  lus 
spirit  is  already  very  bad,  these  will  not 
prevent  his  obeying  the  orders  of  his 
superiors. 

391.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  ad- 
vantage in  cutting  off  the  enemy's  retreat, 
which  appertains  to  the  enveloping  side, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  one  which  makes 
success  more  secure,  that  is,  more  pro^ 
habhy  but  only  as  one  which  increases 
the  extent  of  a  success  already  com- 
menced. 

392.  In  this  respect,  also,  the  third 
advantage  of  enveloping  is  subject  to 
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the  oounter-principley  that  it  is  greatest 
with  a  short  front,  and  decreases  with 
the  extension  of  front,  as  is  evident. 

393.  But  this  does  not  set  aside  the 
principle,  that  greater  masses  should 
have  a  greater  extent  of  front  than  small 
ones,  because  as  a  retreat  is  never  made 
in  the  whole  width  of  a  position,  but  by 
certain  roads,  so  it  follows  of  itself  that 
g^eat  masses  require  more  time  for  a 
retreat  than  small  ones ;  this  longer  time 
therefore  imposes  the  necessity  of  a 
larger  front,  that  the  enemy  who  envelops 
this  front  may  not  so  speedily  gain  the 
points  through  which  the.  line  of  retreat 
passes. 

394.  If  (in  accordance  with  No.  391) 
the  third  advantage  of  enveloping,  in 
the  majority  of  cases  (that  is,  when  the 
fronts  are  not  too  short),  only  influences 
the  extent,  but  not  the  certainty,  of  suc- 
cess, then  it  follows  that  it  will  have  a 
very  different  value,  according  to  the 
relations  and  views  of  the  combatants. 

395.  When  the  probability  of  the  re- 
sult is  otherwise  small,  the  first  considera- 
tion must  be  to  increase  the  probability ; 
in  such  a  case,  therefore,  an  advantage 
which  relates  principally  to  the  extent 
of  the  result  cannot  be  of  much  conse- 
quence. 

396.  But  if  this  advantage  is  quite 
opposed  (No.  365)  to  the  probability  of 
success,  in  such  case  it  becomes  a  posi- 
tive disadvantage. 

397.  In  such  a  case,  endeavour  must 
be  made,  through  the  advantage  of  the 
successive  use  of  forces,  to  counterbckl- 
ance  those  of  the  gpreater  extent  of  front. 

39.H.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the  point 
of  indifference  (or  equilibrium)  between 
the  two  poles  oithesimultaneoua  and  succes- 
sive  application  of  our  forces — of  extension 
of  front  and  d^th  of  position — is  differently 
situated,  not  only  according  as  the  masses 
are  large  or  small,  but  also  according  to 
the  relations  and  intentions  of  the  re- 
spective parties. 

399.  The  weaker  and  the  more  prudent 


will  g^ve  the  preference  to  the  successive 
use,  the  stronger  and  the  bold  to  the 
simultaneous  employment  of  the  forces. 

400.  It  is  natural  that  the  assailant 
should  be  the  stronger^  or  the  holder^ 
whether  from  the  character  of  the  com- 
mander or  from  necessity. 

401.  The  enclosing  focm  of  combat,  or 
that  form  which  implies  the  simul- 
taneous use  of  forces  on  both  sides  in  the 
highest  degree,  is,  therefore,  natural  to 
the  assailant. 

402.  The  enclosed,  that  is,  one  limited 
to  the  successive  application  of  forces, 
and  which,  on  that  account,  is  in  danger 
of  being  surrounded,  is,  therefore,  the 
natural  form  of  the  defensive. 

403.  In  the  first  there  is  the  tendency 
to  a  quick  solution,  in  the  latter  to  gain 
time,  and  these  tendencies  are  in  harmony 
with  the  object  of  each  form  of  combat. 

404.  But  in  the  nature  of  the  defen- 
sive there  lies  still  another  motive,  which 
inclines  it  to  the  deeper  order  of  battle. 

405.  One  of  its  most  considerable  ad- 
vantages, is  the  assistance  of  the  country 
and  ground,  and  local  defence  of  the  same 
constitutes  an  important  element  of  this 
advantage. 

406.  Now  one  would  think  this  should 
lead  to  the  front  being  made  as  wide  as 
possible,  in  order  to  make  the  most  of 
this  advantage  ;  a  one-sided  view,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  chief  cause  of 
commanders  having  been  so  often  led  to 
occupy  extensive  positions. 

407.  But  hitherto  we  have  always  sup- 
posed the  extension  of  front  as  eittier 
causing  the  enemy  to  extend,  in  like  man- 
ner, or  as  leading  to  outflanking^  that  is, 
to  an  envelopment  of  the  enemy's  front. 

408.  As  long  as  we  imagine  both  sides 
equally  active,  therefore  apart  from  the 
point  of  view  of  offensive  and  defensive, 
the  application  of  a  more  extended  front 
to  envelop  the  enemy,  presents  no  diffi- 
culty. 

409.  But  as  soon  as  we  combine  more 
or  less  local  defence  with  the  combat  in 
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front  (as  is  done  in  the  defensive),  then 
that  application  of  the  overlapping  por- 
tions of  the  front  ceases ;  it  is  either  im- 
possible, or  very  difficult,  to  combine  local 
defence  with  outflanking. 

410.  In  order  rightly  to  appreciate 
this  difficulty,  we  must  always  bear  in 
mind  the  form  which  the  case  assumes 
in  reality  when  our  view  of  an  enemy's 
measures  is  intercepted  by  the  natural 
means  of  cover  which  the  ground  affords, 
and  therefore  troops  employed  to  defend 
any  particular  locality  may  be  easily 
deceived  and  held  in  inactivity. 

411.  From  this  it  follows,  that  in  the 
defensive  it  is  to  be  considered  a  decided 
disadvantage  to  occupy  a  greater  front 
than  that  which  the  enemy  necessarily 
requires  for  the  deployment  of  his  forces. 

412.  The  necessary  extent  of  front  for 
the  offensive  we  shall  examine  hereafter ; 
here  we  have  only  to  observe,  that  if  the 
offensive  takes  up  too  narrow  a  front,  the 
defensive  does  not  punish  him  for  it, 
through  having  made  his  own  front 
wide  at  first,  but  hy  an  offensive  enveloping 
counter-movement, 

413.  It  is,  therefore,  certain  that  the 
defender,  in  order  that  he  may  not,  in  any 
case,  incur  the  disadvantage  of  too  wide 
a  fit)nt,  will  always  take  up  the  narrowest 
which  circumstances  will  permit,  for  by 
that  means  he  can  place  the  more  troops 
in  reserve ;  at  the  same  time  these  reserves 
are  never  likely  to  be  left  inactive,  like 
portions  of  a  too  extended  front. 

414.  As  long  as  the  defender  is  satis- 
fied with  the  narrowest  front,  and  seeks 
to  preserve  the  greatest  depth,  that  is  to 
say,  as  long  as  he  follows  the  natural 
tendency  of  his  form  of  combat,  in  the 
same  degree  there  will  be  an  opposite 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  assailant ;  he 
will  make  the  extent  of  his  fr*ont  as  great 
as  possible,  or,  in  other  words,  envelop 
his  enemy  as  far  as  possible. 

415.  But  this  is  a  tendency ^  and  no  law; 
for  we  have  seen  that  the  advantages 
of  this  envelopment  diminish  with  the 


leng^ths  of  the  fronts ;  and  therefore,  at 
certain  points,  no  longer  counterbalance 
the  advantage  of  the  successive  applica- 
tion  of  force.  To  this  law  the  assailant 
is  subject  as  well  as  the  defender. 

416.  Now,  here  we  have  to  consider 
extension  of  frtmt  of  two  kinds;  that 
which  the  defender  fixes  by  the  position 
which  he  takes  up,  and  that  which  the 
assailant  is  obliged  to  adopt  with  a  view 
to  outflanking  his  enemy. 

417.  If  the  extension  in  the  first  case 
is  so  great  that  all  the  advantages  of  out- 
flanking vanish  or  become  ineffective, 
then  that  movement  must  be  given  up ; 
the  assailant  must  then  seek  to  gain  an 
advantage  in  another  way,  as  we  shall 
presently  see. 

418.  But  if  the  defenders'  front  is  as 
small  as  can  possibly  be,  if  the  assailant, 
at  the  same  time,  has  a  right  to  look 
for  advantages  by  outflanking  and  en- 
veloping, still,  again,  the  limits  of  this 
envelopment  must  be  fixed. 

419.  This  limit  is  determined  by  the 
disadvantages  inherent  to  any  envelop- 
ing movement  which  is  carried  too  far 
(Nos.  856  and  365). 

420.  These  disadvantages  arise  when 
the  envelopment  is  attempted  against  a 
front  exceeding  the  leng^  which  would 
justify  the  movement;  but  they  are 
evidently  very  much  greater  if  the  fault 
consists  in  too  wide  an  envelopment  of  a 
short  line. 

421.  When  the  assailant  has  these 
disadvantages  against  him,  then  the 
advantages  of  the  enemy  in  the  succes- 
sive employment  of  force  through  his 
short  line,  must  tell  with  more  weight. 

422.  Now,  it  certainly  appears  that  the 
defender  who  adopts  the  narrow  front 
and  deep  order  of  battle,  does  not  thereby 
retain  all  the  advantages  of  the  successive 
use  of  forces  on  his  side :  for  if  the  assailant 
adopts  a  front  as  small,  and,  therefore, 
does  not  outflank  his  enemy,  then  it  is 
possible  for  both  equally  to  resort  t<i  the 
successive  use  of  their  forces;  but  if  the 
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assailant  envelops  his  opponent,  then  the 
latter  must  oppose  a  front  in  every  direo- 
tion  in  which  he  is  threatened,  and, 
therefore,  fight  with  the  same  extent  of 
front  (except  the  trifling  difference  be- 
tween the  extent  of  concentric  circles, 
which  is  not  worth  noticing).  With  re- 
spect to  this  there  are  four  points  which 
claim  our  attention. 

423.  In  the  first  place,  let  the  assailant 
contract  his  front  as  much  as  he  pleases, 
there  is  always  an  advantage  for  the 
defender  in  the  combat  changing  from  the 
form  of  one  in  extended  order  and  which 
will  be  quickly  decided  into  one  which 
is  concentrated  and  prolonged,  for  the 
prolongation  of  the  combat  is  in  favour 
of  the  defensive. 

424.  Secondly,  the  defender,  even  if 
enveloped  by  his  adversary,  is  not  always 
obliged  to  oppose  a  parallel  fr>ont  to  each 
of  the  divisions  surrounding  him ;  he  may 
attack  them  in  flank  or  rear,  for  which 
the  geometrical  relations  are  just  those 
which  afford  the  best  opportunity ;  but 
this  is  at  once  a  successive  use  of  forces, 
for  in  that  it  is  not  at  all  a  necessary  con- 
dition that  the  troops  employed  later 
should  be  employed  exactly  as  the  first 
used,  or  that  the  last  brought  forward 
should  take  up  the  ground  occupied  by 
the  first,  as  we  shall  see  presently  more 
plainly.  Without  placing  troops  in  re- 
serve it  would  not  be  possible  to  envelop 
the  enveloping  force  in  this  manner. 

425.  Thirdly,  by  the  short  front,  with 
strong  reserves  in  rear,  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility of  the  enemy  carrying  his  en- 
veloping movement  too  far  (No.  420),  of 
which  advantage  may  then  be  taken,  just 
by  means  of  the  forces  placed  in  rear  in 
reserve. 

426.  Fourthly,  in  the  last  place,  there 
is  an  advantage  to  the  defender  in  being 
secured  by  this  means  against  the  oppo- 
site error  of  a  waste  of  force,  through 
portions  of  the  front  not  being  attacked 

427.  These  are  the  advantages  of  a 
deep  order  of  battle,  that  is  of  the  suc- 


cessive employment  of  forces.  They  not 
only  check  over  extension  on  the  part  of 
the  defender,  but  also  stop  the  assailant 
from  overstepping  certain  limits  in  en- 
veloping; without,  however,  stopping 
the  tendency  to  extend  within  these 
limits. 

428.  But  this  tendency  will  be  weak- 
ened or  completely  done  away  with  if 
the  defender  has  extended  himself  too 
far. 

429.  Under  these  circumstances  cer- 
tainly the  defender,  being  deficient  in 
masses  in  reserve,  cannot  punish  the  as- 
sailant for  his  too  great  extension  in  his 
attempt  to  envelop,  but  the  advantages 
of  the  envelopment  are  as  it  is  too  small 
in  such  a  case. 

430.  The  assailant  wUl,  therefore,  now 
no  longer  seek  the  advantages  of  en- 
veloping if  his  relations  are  not  such 
that  cutting  off  is  a  point  of  great  im- 
portance to  him.  In  this  way,  there- 
fore, the  tendency  to  enveloping  is  di- 
minished. 

431.  But  it  will  be  entirely  done  away 
with  if  the  defender  has  taken  up  a  front 
of  such  extent  that  the  assailant  can  leave 
a  great  part  of  it  inactive,  for  that  is  to 
him  a  decided  gain. 

432.  In  such  cases,  the  assailant  ceases 
to  look  for  advantages  in  extension  and 
enveloping,  and  looks  for  them  in  the 
opposite  direction,  that  is,  in  the  concen- 
tration of  his  forces  against  some  one 
point.  It  IS  easy  to  perceive  that  this 
signifies  the  same  as  a  deep  order  of 
battle. 

433.  How  far  the  assailant  may  carry 
the  contraction  of  the  front  of  his  posi- 
tion, depends  on, 

a.  The  size  of  the  masses. 
h.  The  extent  of  the  enemy's  front,  and 
e.  His  state  of  preparation  to  assume 
a  counter-offensive. 

434.  With  small  forces  it  is  disadvan- 
tageous to  leave  any  part  of  the  enemy's 
front  inactive ;  for,  as  the  spaces  are 
small,  everything  can  be  seen,  and  such 
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465.  We  have  stated  in  No.  4,  the  mo- 
tives which  determine  the  retreat  of 
one  of  the  combatants  in  a  battle.  It  is 
plain  that  the  circumstances  from  which 
these  motives  arise,  affect  either  the  whole 
of  the  force,  or  at  least  such  an  essential 
part  of  it  as  surpasses  all  the  rest  in 
importance,  and  therefore  carries  them 
along  with  it  in  its  fate. 

466.  That  these  circumstances  affect 
the  whole  of  the  force,  we  can  easily 
conceive  if  the  mass  is  small,  but  not 
if  it  is  large.  In  such  case  certainly 
the  motives  given  under  dfg  concern  the 
whole,  but  the  others,  especially  the  loss, 
affect  only  certain  parts,  for  with  large 
masses  it  is  extremely  improbable  that 
all  parts  have  suffered  alike. 

467.  Now  those  parts  whose  condition 
is  the  cause  of  a  retreat,  must  naturally 
be  considerable  in  relation  to  the  whole ; 
we  shall  for  brevity  sake  call  them  the 
vanquished, 

468.  These  vanquished  parts  may 
either  be  contiguous  to  each  other,  or 
they  may  be  more  or  less  interspersed 
through  the  whole. 

469.  There  is  no  reason  to  consider 
the  one  case  as  more  decisive  than  the 
other.  If  one  corps  of  an  army  is  com- 
pletely beaten  but  all  the  rest  intact, 
that  may  be  in  one  case  worse,  in  another 
better  than  if  the  losses  had  been  uni- 
fonnly  distributed  over  the  whole  army. 

470.  The  second  case  supposes  <zra  e^t^a/ 
employment  of  the  opposing  forces ;  but 
we  are  only  occupied  at  present  with 
.the  effect  of  an  tfnequal  application  of 
forces,  one  that  is  concentrated  more  at 
a  single  or  at  certain  points ;  we  have, 
therefore,  only  to  do  with  the  first  case. 

471.  If  the  vanquished  parts  are  close 
to  each  other,  they  may  be  regarded 
collectively  as  a  whole,  and  we  mean  it 
to  be  so  understood  when  we  speak  of 
the  divisions  or  points  attacked  or  beaten. 

472.  If  we  can  determine  the  situa- 
tion and  relation  of  that  part  which 
dominates  over  and  will  carry  the  whole 


along  with  it  in  its  fate,  then  we  have  by 
that  means  also  discovered  the  part  of 
the  whole  against  which  the  forces  in- 
tended to  fight  the  real  struggle  must  be 
directed. 

473.  If  we  leave  out  of  sight  all 
circumstances  of  ground,  we  have  only 
position  and  magnitude  (numbers)  by 
which  to  determine  the  part  to  be 
attacked.  We  shall  first  consider  the 
numbers. 

474.  Here  there  are  two  cases  to  be 
distinguished  ;  the  first,  if  we  unite  our 
forces  against  a  part  of  the  enemy's  and 
oppose  none  to  the  rest  of  his  army*  the 
second,  if  we  oppose  to  the  remaining 
part  a  small  forc^  merely  to  occupy  it.  Each 
is  plainly  a  concentration  of  forces  in 
space. 

475.  The  first  of  these  questions,  viz. 
how  large  a  part  of  the  enemy's  force 
must  we  necessarily  engage,  is  evidently 
the  same  as  to  how  small  can  we  make  the 
width  of  our  front?  We  have  already 
discussed  that  subject  in  No.  433,  and 
following. 

476.  In  order  the  better  to  explain  the 
subject  in  the  second  case,  we  diall  be- 
gin by  supposing  the  enemy  to  be  as 
positive  and  active  as  ourselves ;  it  follows 
in  such  case  that  if  we  take  steps  to  beat 
the  smaller  portion  of  his  army  with  the 
larger  fraction  of  our  own,  he  will  do  the 
same  on  his  side. 

477.  Therefore,  if  we  would  have  the 
total  result  in  our  favour,  we  must  so 
arrange  that  the  part  of  the  enemy's 
army  which  we  mean  to  defeat,  shall  bear 
a  greater  proportion  to  his  whole  force 
than  the  portion  of  our  force  which  we 
risk  losing  bears  to  the  whole  of  our 
army. 

478.  If,  for  instance,  we  would  employ 
in  the  principal  action  three-fourths  of 
our  force,  and  use  one-fourth  for  the 
occupation  of  that  part  of  the  enemy's 
army  not  attacked,  then  the  portion  of 
the  enemy's  army  which  we  engage  se- 
riously should  exceed  one-fourth,  should 
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be  about  one-third.  In  this  case,  if  the 
result  is  for  us  on  one  side,  and  against  us 
on  the  other,  stiU,  with  three-fourths 
of  our  force,  we  have  beaten  one-third  of 
the  enemy's ;  whilst  he,  with  two-thirds 
of  his,  has  only  conquered  one  fourth  of 
ours — the  advantage  is,  therefore,  mani- 
festly in  our  favour. 

479.  If  we  are  so  iupertar  to  the  enemy 
in  numbers,  that  three-fourths  of  our 
force  is  sufficient  to  ensure  us  a  victory 
over  half  of  his,  then  the  total  result 
would  be  still  more  to  our  advantage. 

480.  The  stronger  we  are  in  numbers 
relatively  the  greater  may  be  that  por- 
tion of  the  enemy's  force  which  we  en- 
gage seriously,  and  the  greater  will  then 
be  the  result.  The  weaker  we  are,  the 
smaller  must  be  the  portion  seriously  at- 
tacked, which  is  in  accordance  with  the 
natural  law,  that  the  weak  should  concen* 
irate  his  forces  the  most, 

481.  But,  in  all  this,  it  is  tacitly  sup- 
posed that  the  enemy  is  occupied  as  long 
in  beating  our  weak  division  as  we  are 
in  completing  our  victory  over  the  larger 
portion  of  his  force.  Should  this  not  be 
so,  and  that  there  is  a  considerable  dif- 
ference in  time,  then  he  might  still  be 
able  to  use  a  further  part  of  his  troops 
against  our  principal  force. 

482.  But  now,  as  a  rule,  a  victory  is 
gained  quicker  in  proportion  as  the  in- 
equality between  the  contending  forces  is 
greater ;  hence,  we  cannot  make  the  force 
which  we  risk  losing,  as  small  as  we 
please;  it  must  bear  a  resonable  propor- 
tion to  the  enemy's  force,  which  it  is  to 
keep  occupied.  Concentration  has,  there- 
fore, limits  on  the  weaker  side. 

483.  The  supposition  made  in  No.  476, 
is,  however,  very  seldom  realised.  Usu- 
ally, a  part  of  the  defender's  force  is  tied 
to  some  locality,  so  that  he  is  not  able  to 
use  the  lex  talionis  as  quickly  as  is  neces- 
sary ;  when  that  is  the  case,  the  assailant, 
in  concentrating  his  forces  may,  even, 
somewhat  exceed  the  above  proportion, 
and,  if  he  can  beat  one- third  of  the  enemy's 


force  with  two-thirds  of  his,  there  is  still 
a  probability  of  success  for  him  in  the 
total  result,  because  the  remaining  one* 
third  of  his  force  will  hardly  get  into 
difficulty  to  an  equal  degree. 

484.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to  go  fur- 
ther with  this  train  of  reasoning,  and  draw 
the  conclusion,  that  if  the  defensive  took 
no  positive  action  at  all  against  the 
weaker  portion  of  the  assailant's  force  (a 
case  which  very  often  happens),  victory 
would  likewise  follow  in  that  case  also 
in  favour  of  the  assailant ;  for,  in  cases  in 
which  the  party  attacked  does  not  seek 
to  indemnify  himself  on  the  weaker  por- 
tion of  the  enemy's  force,  his  chief  reason 
for  not  doing  so  is  because  he  has  still  the 
means  of  making  the  victory  of  our  princi* 
pal  force  doubtful,  by  bringing  into  action 
against  it  a  portion  of  that  part  of  his 
army  which  has  not  been  attacked. 

485.  The  smaller  the  portion  of  the 
enemy's  force  is  which  we  attack,  the 
more  possible  this  becomes,  partly  on. 
account  of  spaces  and  distance  being  less, 
partly,  and  more  especially,  because  the 
moral  power  of  victory  over  a  smaller 
mass  is  so  very  much  less ;  if  the  mass 
of  the  enemy's  force  which  is  conquered 
is  small,  he  does  not  so  soon  lose  head 
and  heart  to  apply  his  still  remaining 
means  to  the  work  of  restoration. 

486.  It  is  only  if  the  enemy  is  in  such 
a  position  that  he  is  neither  able  to  do  the 
one  nor  the  other ;  that  is,  neither  to  in- 
demnify himself  by  a  positive  victory 
over  our  weaker  portion,  nor  to  bring 
forward  his  spare  forces  to  oppose  the 
principal  attack,  or  if  irresolution  pre- 
vents his  doing  so,  that  then  the  assail- 
ant can  hope  to  conquer  him  with  even 
a  relatively  very  small  force,  by  means  of 
concentration. 

487.  Theory  must  not,  however,  leave 
it  to  be  inferred  that  it  is  the  defender 
only  who  is  subject  to  the  disadvantage 
of  not  being  able  to  indemnify  himself 
properly  for  the  concentration  of  forces 
made  by  his  adversary;  it  has  also  to 
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point  out  that  either  of  the  two  parties, 
either  the  assailant  or  the  defender,  may 
be  involved  in  such  a  situation. 

488.  The  assemblage  of  forces  more 
than  are  proportionate  at  some  one  point, 
in  order  to  be  superior  in  numbers  at 
that  point  is,  in  point  of  fact,  always 
foimded  on  the  hope  of  surprising  the 
enemy,  so  that  he  shall  neither  have 
time  to  bring  up  sufficient  forces  to  the 
spot  nor  to  set  on  foot  measures  of  re- 
taliation. The  hope  of  the  surprise  suc- 
ceeding, founds  itself  essentially  on  the 
resolution  being  the  earliest  made,  that 
is  on  the  initiative. 

48  9.  But  this  advantage  of  the  initiative 
has  also  again  its  disadvantage,  of  which 
more  will  be  said  hereafter ;  we  merely 
remark  here,  that  it  is  no  ahsolute  advan- 
tage, the  effects  of  which  must  show  them- 
selves in  all  cases. 

490.  But  if  we  even  leave  out  of  con- 
sideration the  grounds  for  the  success  of 
an  intended  surprise  which  are  contained 
in  the  initiative,  so  that  no  objective 
motive  remains,  and  that  success  has 
nothing  on  its  side  but  luck,  stiU,  even 
that  is  not  to  be  rejected  in  theory,  for 
war  is  a  game  from  which  it  is  impossible 
to  exclude  venture.  It,  therefore,  remains 
allowable,  in  the  absence  of  all  other 
motives,  to  concentrate  a  part  of  our 
forces  on  a  venture,  in  the  hope  of  sur- 
prising the  enemy  with  them. 

491.  If  the  surprise  succeeds  on  either 
side,  whether  it  be  the  offensive  or  de- 
fensive side  which  succeeds,  there  will 
follow  a  certain  inability  on  the  part  of 
the  force  surprised,  to  redress  itself  by  a 
retaliatory  stroke. 

492.  As  yet  we  have  been  engaged  in 
the  consideration  of  the  proportions  of 
the  part  or  point  to  be  attacked,  we  now 
oome  to  its  position. 

493.  If  we  leave  out  every  local  and 
other  particular  circumstance,  then  we 
can  only  distinguish  the  wings,  flanks,  rear 
and  centre,  as  points  which  have  peculi- 
arities of  their  own. 


494.  The  wings,  because  there  we  may 
turn  the  enemy's  force. 

495.  The  flanks,  because  we  may  ex- 
pect io  fight  there  upon  a  spot  on  which 
thesfnemy  is  not  prepared,  and  to  impede 
his  retreat. 

496.  The  rear,  just  the  same  as  the 
flanks,  only  that  the  expectation  of  ob- 
structing or  completely  intercepting  his 
retreat  is  here  more  predominant. 

497.  But  in  this  action  against  flanks 
and  rear,  the  supposition  is  necessarily 
implied  that  we  can  compel  the  enemy  to 
oppose  forces  to  us  there ;  when  we  are  not 
certain  that  our  appearance  there  ynUl 
have  this  effect,  the  measure  becomes 
dangerous  :  for  where  there  is  no  enemy 
to  attack,  we  are  inactive,  and  if  this  is 
the  case  with  the  principal  body,  we 
should  undoubtedly  miss  our  object. 

498.  Such  a  case  as  that  of  an  enemy 
uncovering  his  flanks  and  rear,  certainly 
occurs  now  very  rarely,  still  it  does  hap- 
pen, and  most  easily,  when  the  enemy 
indemnifies  himself  by  offensive  counter- 
enterprises  (Wagram,  Hohenlinden, 
Austerlitz,  are  examples  which  may  be 
quoted  here). 

499.  The  attack  of  the  centre  (by  which 
we  tmderstand  nothing  else  than  a  part  of 
the  front,  which  is  not  a  wing,)  has  this 
property,  that  it  may  lead  to  a  separation 
of  parts  which  is  commonly  termed  break- 
ing the  line. 

500.  Breaking  the  line  is  plainly  Uie 
opposite  of  envelopment.  Both  measures, 
in  the  event  of  victory,  have  a  very  de- 
structive effect  on  the  enemy's  forces, 
but  each  in  a  different  manner,  that  is, 

a.  Envelopment  contributes  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  result,  by  its  moral  effect  in 
lowering  the  courage  of  the  enemy's 
troops. 

h.  Breaking  the  centre  contributes  to 
ensure  success  by  enabling  us  to  keep  our 
forces  more  united  together.  We  have 
already  treated  of  both. 

e.  Tlie  envelopment  may  lead  directly 
to  the  deslruotion  of  the  enemy's  army,  if 
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it  is  made  with  very  superior  numbers,  and 
succeeds.  If  it  leads  to  victory,  the  early 
results  are  in  every  case  greater  by  that 
means  than  by  breaking  the  'enemy's  line. 
d.  Breaking  the  enemy's  line  can  only 
lead  indirectly  to  the  destruction  of 
his  army,  and  its  effects  are  hardly 
shown  so  much  on  the  first  day,  but 
rather  strategically  afterwards. 

501 .  The  breaking  through  the  enemy's 
army  by  massing  our  principal  force 
against  one  point,  supposes  an  excessive 
length  of  front  on  the  part  of  the  enemy ; 
for  in  this  form  of  attack  the  difficulty  of 
occupying  the  remainder  of  the  enemy's 
force  with  few  troops  is  greater,  because 
the  enemy's  forces  nearest  to  the  princi- 
pal attack  may  easily  join  in  opposing  it. 
Now,  in  an  attack  on  the  centre,  there 
are  such  forces  on  both  sides ;  in  an  at- 
tack on  a  flank,  only  on  one  side. 

502.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that 
such  a  central  attack  may  easily  end  in  a 
very  disadvantageous  form  of  combat, 
through  a  convergent  counter  attack. 

503.  The  choice,  therefore,  between 
these  two  points  of  attack,  must  be  made 
according  to  the  existing  relations  of  the 
moment.  Length  of  front,  the  nature 
and  direction  of  the  line  of  retreat,  the 
military  qualities  of  the  enemy's  troops, 
and  characteristics  of  their  general, 
lastly,  the  groimd  must  determine  the 
choice.  We  shall  consider  these  subjects 
more  fully  in  the  sequel. 

504.  We  have  supposed  the  concentra- 
tion of  forces  at  one  point  for  the  real 
attack  ;  but  it  may,  no  doubt,  also  take 
place  at  several  points,  at  two  or  three, 
without  ceasing  to  be  a  a  conctntration 
of  forces  against  a  part  of  the  enemy's 
force.  At  the  same  time,  no  doubt,  by 
every  increase  in  the  number  of  points 
the  strength  of  the  principle  is  weakened. 

505.  As  yet,  we  have  only  taken  into 
view  the  objective  advantages  of  such  a 
concentration,  that  is,  a  more  favourable 
relation  of  force  at  the  capital  point; 
but  there  is  also  a  subjective  motive  for 


the  commander  or  general,  which  is,that 
he  keeps  the  principal  parts  of  his  force 
more  in  hand. 

506.  Although  in  a  battle,  the  will  of 
the  general  and  his  intelligence  conduct 
the  whole,  still  this  will  and  this  intelli- 
gence can  only  reach  the  lower  ranks 
much  diluted,  and  the  further  the  troops 
are  from  the  general-in-chief  the  more 
will  this  be  the  case ;  the  importance 
and  independence  of  subordinates  then 
increase,  and  that  at  the  expense  of 
the  supreme  will. 

507.  But  ii  is  both  natural,  and  as 
long  as  no  anomaly  arises,  also  advan- 
tageous, that  the  commander-in-chief 
should  retain  direct  control  to  the  ut- 
most extent  which  circumstances  will 
allow. 

Reciprocal  Action, 
528.  In  respect  to  the  application  of 
forces  in  combat,  we  have  now  exhausted 
everything  which  can  be  deduced  gene- 
rally from  the  nature  of  those  forces. 

509.  We  have  only  one  subject  still 
to  examine,  which  is  the  reciprocal  action 
of  the  plans  and  acts  of  the  two 
sides. 

510.  As  the  plan  of  combat,  properly 
so  called,  can  only  determine  so  much 
of  the  action  as  can  be  foreseen,  it 
limits  itself  usually  to  three  things, 
viz. : — 

1.  The  general  outline. 

2.  The  preparations. 

3.  The  details  of  the  commencement. 

511.  Nothing  but  the  commencement 
can  in  reality  be  laid  down  completely  by 
the  plan :  the  progress  demands  new  ar- 
rangements and  orders,  proceeding  from 
circumstances  :  these  are  the  conduct  of 
the  battle. 

512.  Naturally,  it  is  desirable  that 
the  principles  of  the  plan  should  be 
followed  in  the  conduct,  for  means  and 
end  always  remain  the  same  ;  therefore, 
if  it  cannot  always  be  done,  we  can  only 
look  upon  that  as  an  impeiiection  which 
cannot  be  avoided. 
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513.  The  conduct  of  a  battle  is  unde- 
niably a  veiy  different  thing  to  making 
a  plan  for  one.  The  latter  is  done  out  of 
ihe  region  of  danger,  and  in  perfect 
leisure;  the  former  takes  place  always 
under  the  pressure  of  the  moment. 
The  plan  always  decides  things  from 
a  more  elevated  standpoint,  with  a  wider 
sphere  of  vision :  the  conduct  is  rege- 
lated by,  indeed,  is  often  forcibly  carried 
away  by  that  which  is  the  nearest  and 
most  individual.  We  shall  speak  here- 
after of  the  difference  in  the  character  of 
these  two  functions  of  the  intelligence, 
but  here  we  leave  them  out  of  consi- 
deration, and  content  ourselves  with 
having  drawn  a  line  between  them  as 
distinct  epochs. 

614.  If  we  imagine  both  parties  in  this 
situation,  that  neither  of  them  knows 
anything  of  the  dispositions  of  his  oppo- 
nent, then  each  of  them  can  only  make 
his  own  conformably  vdth  the  general 
principles  of  theory.  A  great  part  of 
this  lies  already  in  the  formation,  and  in 
the  so-called  elementary  tactics  of  an  army, 
which  are  naturally  founded  only  on 
what  is  general. 

515.  But  it  is  evident  that  a  disposi- 
tion which  only  rests  upon  that  which  is 
general,  can  never  have  the  same  efficacy 
with  that  which  is  built  upon  individual 
circumstances. 

516.  Consequently,  it  must  be  a  very 
great  advantage  to  combine  our  disposi- 
tions after  the  enemy,  and  with  refer- 
ence to  those  of  the  enemy,  it  is  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  second  hand,  at  cards. 

517.  Seldom,  if  ever,  is  a  battle  ar- 
ranged without  special  regard  to  indivi- 
dual circumstances.  The  first  circum- 
stance, of  which  there  must  always  be 
some  knowledge,  is  the  ground. 

518.  In  knowledge  of  the  ground  the 
defender  has  the  advantage  in  general  in 
an  especial  degree ;  for  he  alone  knows  ex- 
actly and  beforehand  ihe  spot  on  which  the 
battle  is  to  take  place;  and,  therefore,  has 
time  to  examine  the  locality  fully.  Here  is 


the  root  of  the  whole  theory  of  positions, 
in  as  far  as  it  belongs  to  tactics. 

519.  The  assailant,  certainly,  also  ex- 
amines the  ground  before  the  fight  com- 
mences, but  only  imperfectly,  for  thje 
defender  is  in  possession  of  it,  and  does 
not  allow  him  to  make  a  full  examination 
everywhere.  Whatever  he  can,  in  some 
measure,  ascertain  from  a  distance,  serves 
him  to  lay  down  his  plan. 

520.  If  the  defender,  besides  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  mere  knowledge  of  the 
ground,  makes  another  use  of  it ;  if  he 
makes  use  of  it  for  local  defence,  the 
result  is  a  more  or  less  definite  disposition 
of  his  forces  m  detail;  by  that  means,  hia 
adversary  may  find  out  his  plans,  and 
take  them  into  accotmt  in  making  hia 
own. 

521.  This  is,  therefore,  the  first  calcu- 
lation made  on  the  enemy's  actual  moves. 

522.  In  most  cases  this  is  to  be  re- 
g^arded  as  the  stage  at  which  the  plans  of 
both  parties  end ;  that  which  takes  place 
subsequently,  belongs  to  the  conduct. 

523.  In  combats  in  which  neither  of 
the  two  parties  can  be  considered  as 
really  the  defender,  because  both  advance 
to  the  encounter,  formation,  order  of 
battle,  and  elementary  tactics  (as  regu- 
lar disposition  somewhat  modified  by 
ground),  come  in  in.pleuse  of  a  plan  pro- 
perly so-called. 

524.  This  happens  very  frequently 
with  small  bodies,  seldomer  with  large 
masses. 

525.  But  if  action  is  divided  into 
attack  and  defence,  then  the  assailant,  as 
far  as  respects  reciprocal  action,  has 
evidently  the  advantage  at  the  stage 
mentioned  in  No.  522.  It  is  true  that  he 
has  assumed  the  initiative,  but  his  oppo- 
nent, by  his  defensive  dispositions,  has 
been  obliged  to  disclose,  in  great  pari, 
what  he  moans  to  do. 

526.  This  is  the  ground  on  which,  in 
theory,  the  attack  has  been  hitherto  con* 
sidei^ed  as  by  far  the  most  advantageous 
form  of  combat. 
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527.  But  to  regard  the  attack  as  the 
most  advantageous,  or,  to  use  a  more 
distinct  expression,  as  the  strongest  form  of 
combat  leads  to  an  absurdity,  as  we  shall 
show  hereafter.  This  has  been  over- 
looked. 

528.  The  error  in  the  conclusion  arises 
from  over-valuing  the  advantage  men- 
tioned in  No.  525.  That  advantage  is 
important  in  connection  with  the  reci- 
procal action,  but  that  is  not  everything. 
To  be  able  to  make  use  of  the  ground 
as  an  ally,  and  thereby,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, to  increase  our  forces,  is  in  very 
many  cases  of  greater  importance,  and 
might  be,  in  most  cases,  with  proper 
dispositions. 

529.  But  wrong  use  of  ground  (very 
extended  positions),  and  a  false  system  of 
defence  (pure  passivity),  have  no  doubt 
given  to  the  advantage  which  the  assailant 
has  of  keeping  his  measures  in  the  back 
ground,  an  undue  importance,  and  to 
these  errors  alone  the  attack  is  indebted 
for  the  successes  which  it  obtains  in  prac- 
tice, beyond  the  natural  measure  of  its 
efficacy. 

530.  As  the  influence  of  the  intelli- 
gence is  not  confined  to  the  plan  properly 
BO  called,  we  must  pursue  our  examina- 
tion of  the  reciprocal  action  through  the 
province  of  the  conduct. 

531.  The  course  or  duration  of  the  bat- 
tle, is  the  province  of  the  conduct  of  the 
battle :  but  this  duration  is  greater  in 
proportion  as  the  successive  use  of  forces 
is  more  employed. 

532.  Therefore,  where  much  depends 
on  the  conduct,  there  must  be  a  great 
depth  in  the  order  of  battle. 

533.  Now  arises  the  question,  whether 
it  is  better  to  entrust  more  to  the  plan  or 
to  the  conduct. 

634.  It  were  evidently  absurd  know* 
ingly  to  leave  unexamined  any  datum 
which  may  come  to  hand,  or  to  leave  it 
out  of  account  in  our  deliberations,  if  it 
has  any  value  as  regards  the  proposed 
course  of  action.  But  that  is  as  much  as 
to  say  that  the  plan  should  prescribe  the 


course  of  action  as  far  as  there  are  avail- 
able data,  and  that  the  field  of  the  con^ 
duct  is  only  to  commence  where  the  plan 
no  longer  suffices.  The  conduct  is  there* 
fore  only  a  substitute  for  a  plan,  and  so 
far,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  evil. 

535.  But  let  it  be  quite  understood, 
we  are  only  speaking  oi  plans  for  which 
there  are  real  motives.  Dispositions  which 
have  necessarily  an  individual  tendency, 
must  not  be  founded  upon  arbitrary 
hypothesis,  but  upon  regular  data. 

536.  Where,  therefore,  data  are  want- 
ing, there  the  fixed  dispositions  of  the 
plan  should  cease,  for  it  is  plainly  better 
that  a  thing  should  remain  undetermined^ 
that  is,  be  placed  under  the  care  of 
general  principles,  than  that  it  should 
be  determined  in  a  manner  not  adapted 
to  circumstances,  which  subsequently 
arise. 

537.  Every  plan  which  enters  too 
much  into  the  detail  of  the  course  of  the 
combat,  is  therefore  faulty  and  ruinous, 
for  detail  does  not  depend  merely  on 
general  grounds,  but  on  other  particu- 
lars, which  it  is  impossible  to  know 
beforehand. 

538.  When  we  reflect  how  the  influ- 
ence of  single  circumstances  (accidental 
as  well  as  others)  increases  with  time 
and  space,  we  may  see  how  it  is  that 
very  wide  and  complex  movements 
seldom  succeed,  and  that  they  often 
lead  to  disaster. 

539.  Here  lies  the  chief  cause  of  the 
danger  of  all  very  complex  and  elabo- 
rate plans  of  battles.  They  are  all 
founded,  often  without  its  being  known, 
on  a  mass  of  insignificant  suppositions, 
a  great  part  of  which  prove  inexact. 

540.  In  place  of  unduly  extending  the 
plan,  it  is  better  to  leave  rather  more  to 
the  conduct. 

541.  But  this  supposes  (according  to 
532)  a  deep  order  of  battle,  diat  is,  strong 
reserves. 

542.  We  have  seen  (525)  that  as  re- 
spects reciprocal  action,  the  attack  reaches 
furthest  in  his  plan. 
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543.  On  the  other  hand,  the  defensive, 
through  (knowledge  of)  the  ground,  has 
many  reasons  to  determine  beforehand 
the  course  of  his  oombat,  that  is,  to  enter 
far  into  his  plan. 

644.  Were  we  to  stop  at  this  point  of 
Tiew,  we  should  eay  that  the  plans  of 
the  defensive  reach  much  further  than 
those  of  the  offensive;  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  latter  leaves  much  more  to  the 
conduct. 
4  545.  But  this  advantage  of  the  de- 
fensive only  exists  in  appearance,  not  in 
reality.  "We  must  be  careful  not  to  for- 
get that  the  dispositions  which  relate  to 
the  ground  are  only  preparatory  measuret 
founded  upon  suppositions,  not  upon  any 
actual  measures  of  the  enemy. 

546.  It  is  only  because  these  supposi- 
tions are  in  general  very  probable,  and 
onli/  when  they  are  so,  that  they  as  well 
as  the  dispositions  based  on  them  have 
any  real  value. 

547.  But  this  condition  attaching  to 
the  suppositions  of  the  defender,  and  the 
measures  which  he  therefore  adopts, 
naturally  limits  these  very  much,  and 
compels  him  to  be  very  circumspect  in 
his  plans  and  dispositions. 

548.  If  he  has  yone  too  far  with  them, 
the  assailant  may  slip  away,  and  then 
there  is  on  the  spot  a  dead  power,  that  is, 
a  tvaste  of  power, 

549.  Such  may  be  the  effect  of  posi- 
tions which  are  too  extended,  and  the 
too  frequent  use  of  local  defence. 

550.  Both  these  very  errors  have  often 
shown  the  injury  to  the  defender  from 
an  undue  extension  of  his  plan,  and 
the  advantage  which  the  offensive 
may  derive  from  a  rational  extension 
of  his. 

551.  Only  very  strong  positions  give 
the  plans  of  the  defensive  more  scope 
than  the  plan  of  the  assailant  can  have, 
hut  they  must  be  positions  which  are 
strong  in  every  point  of  view. 

552.  On  the  other  hand,  in  proportion 
as  the  position  available  is   only  indif- 


ferently good,  or  that  no  suitable  one  is  to 
be  found,  or  that  time  is  wanting  to  pre- 
pare one,  in  the  same  measure  will  the 
defender  remain  behind  the  assailant  in 
the  determination  of  his  plans,  and  have 
to  trust  the  more  to  the  conduct. 

553.  This  result  therefore  shows  again 
that  it  is  the  defender  who  must  more 
particularly  look  to  the  successive  use  of 
forces. 

554.  We  have  seen  before  that  only 
large  masses  can  have  the  advantage 
of  a  narrow  front,  and  we  may  now 
perceive  additional  motives  for  the  de- 
fender to  guard  himself  against  the 
danger  of  an  undue  extension  ofhisplan^^ 
a  ruinous  scattering  of  his  forces  on  account 
of  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  further 
that  he  shotdd  place  his  security  in  the 
aid  which  lies  in  the  conduct,  that  is,  in 
strong  reserves. 

555.  From  this  the  evident  deduction 
is,  that  the  relation  of  the  defence  to 
the  attack  improves  in  proportion  as  the 
masses  increase. 

556.  Duration  of  the  combat,  that  is, 
strong  reserves,  and  the  successive  use  of 
them  as  much  as  possible  constitute,  there- 
fore, the  first  condition  in  the  conduct ; 
and  the  advantage  in  these  things  must 
bring  with  it  superiority  in  the  conduct, 
apart  from  the  talent  of  him  who  applies 
them ;  for  the  highest  talent  cannot  be 
brought  into  full  play  without  means, 
and  we  may  very  well  imagine  that  the 
one  who  is  less  skilful,  but  has  the  most 
means  at  command,  gains  the  upper  hand 
in  the  course  of  the  combat. 

557.  Now,  there  is  still  a  second  ob- 
jective condition  which  confers  in  general 
an  advantage  in  the  conduct,  and  this  is 
quite  on  the  side  of  the  defensive :  it  is 
the  acquaintance  with  the  country.  What 
advantage  this  must  give  when  resolu* 
tions  are  required  which  must  be  made 
without  examination,  and  in  the  pressure 
of  events,  is  evident  in  itself. 

558.  It  lies  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  the  determinations  of  the  plan  con* 
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cem  more  the  divisions  of  higher  order, 
and  those  of  the  conduct  more  the  in- 
ferior ones ;  consequently  that  each  sin- 
gle determination  of  the  latter  is  of  lesser 
importance ;  but  as  these  latter  are  natu- 
rally much  more  numerous,  the  difference 
in  importance  between  plan  and  conduct 
is  by  that  means  partly  balanced. 

559.  Further,  it  lies  in  the  nature  of 
the  thing  that  reciprocal  action  has  its 
own  special  field  in  the  conduct;  and 
also  that  it  never  ceases  there  because  the 
two  parties  are  in  sight  of  each  other;  and 
consequently  that  it  either  causes  or  modi- 
fies the  greatest  part  of  the  dispositions. 

560.  Now,  if  the  defender  is  specially 
led  by  his  interest  to  save  up  forces 
for  the  conduct  (No.  553),  if  he  has  a 
general  advantage  in  their  use  (No.  557), 
it  follows  that  he  can,  by  superiority  in 
the  conduct,  not  only  make  good  the  dis- 
advantage in  which  he  is  placed  by  the 
reciprocal  action  out  of  the  plans,  but 
also  attain  a  superiority  in  the  reciprocal 
action  generally. 

561.  Whatever  may  be  the  relation  in 
this  respect  between  the  opposing  parties, 
in  particular  cases,  up  to  a  certain  point 
there  will  always  be  an  endeavour  to  be 
the  last  to  take  measures,  in  order  to  be 
able,  when  doing  so,  to  take  those  of  the 
enemy  into  account. 

562.  This  endeavour  is  the  real  ground 
of  the  much  stronger  reserves,  which  are 
brought  into  use  in  large  armies  in 
modem  times. 

563.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  in  this  means  there  is,  next  to 
ground,  the  best  principle  of  defence  for 
all  considerable  masses. 

Character  of  Command. 

564.  We  have  said  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  the  character  of  the 
determinations  which  form  the  plan,  and 
those  which  form  the  conduct  of  a  battle : 
the  cause  of  this  is,  that  the  circumstcmces 
under  which  the  intelligence  does  its 
work  are  different. 


565.  This  difference  of  circumstances 
consists  in  three  things  in  particular: 
namely,  in  the  want  of  data,  in  the  want 
of  time,  and  in  danger* 

566.  Things  which,  had  we  a  complete 
view  of  the  situation,  and  of  all  the  great 
interrelations,  would  be  to  us  of  primary 
importance,  may  not  be  so  if  that  com- 
plete view  is  wanting;  other  things, 
therefore,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
circumstances  more  distinct,  then  become 
predominant. 

567.  Consequently,  if  the  plan  of  a 
combat  is  more  a  geometrical  drawing, 
then  the  conduct  (or  command)  is  more 
a  perspective  one  ;  the  former  is  more  a 
ground  plu,  the  latter  more  of  a  pioture. 
How  this  defect  may  be  repaired  we 
akall  see  hereafter. 

568.  The  want  of  time,  besides  limi- 
ting our  ability  to  make  a  general  survey 
of  objects,  has  also  an  influence  on  the 
power  of  reflection.  It  is  less  a  judicial, 
deliberative,  critical  judgment  than  mere 
tact ;  that  is,  a  readiness  of  judgment 
acquired  by  practice,  which  is  then  effec- 
tive.    This  we  must  also  bear  in  mind. 

569.  That  the  immediate  feeling  of 
danger  (to  ourselves  and  others)  should 
influence  the  bare  understanding,  is  in 
human  nature. 

570.  If,  then,  the  judgment  of  the 
understanding  is  in  that  way  fettered  and 
weakened,  where  can  it  fly  to  for  support? 
— Only  to  courage. 

571.  Here,  plainly,  courage  of  a  two- 
fold kind  is  requisite :  courage  not  to  be 
overpowered  by  personal  danger,  and 
courage  to  calculate  upon  the  uncertain, 
s,nd  upon  that  to  frame  a  course  of  action. 

572.  The  second  is  usually  called 
courage  of  the  mind  {courage  d'esprit) ; 
for  the  first  there  is  no  name  which 
satisfies  the  law  of  antithesis,  because  the 
other  term'  just  mentioned  is  not  itself 
correct. 

573.  If  we  ask  ourselves  what  is 
courage  in  its  original  sense,  it  is  per^ 
9onal  eacrifiee  in  danger;  and  from  this 
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point  we  must  also  start,   for  upon  it 
eyerjtliing  rests  at  last. 

574.  Such  a  feeling  of  devotion  may 
pioceed  from  two  sources  of  quite  different 
kinds  ;  first,  from  indifference  to  danger, 
whether  it  proceeds  from  the  organism  of 
the  individual,  indifference  to  life,  or 
habituation  to  danger;  and  secondly, 
from  a  positive  motive, — love  of  glory, 
love  of  country,  enthusiasm  of  any  kind. 

575.  The  first  only  is  to  be  regarded 
as  true  courage  which  is  inborn,  or  has 
become  second  nature ;  and  it  has  this  cha- 
racteristic, that  it  is  completely  identified 
with  the  being,  therefore  never  fails. 

576.  It  is  different  with  the  courage 
which  springs  from  positive  feelings. 
These  place  themselves  in  opposition  to 
the  impressions  of  danger,  and  therefore 
all  depends  naturally  on  their  relation  to 
the  same.  There  are  cases  in  which  they 
are  far  more  powerful  than  indifference 
to  the  sense  of  danger ;  there  are  others 
in  which  it  is  the  most  powerful.  The 
one  (indifference  to  danger)  leaves  the 
judgment  cool,  and  leads  to  atedfastnesa; 
the  other  (feeling)  makes  men  more  enter* 
prising,  and  leads  to  boldness. 

577.  If  with  such  positive  impulses  the 
indifference  to  danger  is  combined,  there 
is,  then,  the  most  complete  personal 
courage. 

578.  The  courage  we  have  as  yet  been 
considering  is  something  quite  subjective, 
it  relates  merely  to  personal  sacrifice,  and 
may,  on  that  account,  be  called  personal 
courage, 

579.  But,  now,  it  is  natural  that  any 
one  who  places  no  great  value  on  the 
sacrifice  of  his  own  person  will  not  rate 
very  high  the  offering  up  of  others  (who, 
in  consequence  of  his  position,  are  made 
subject  to  his  will).  He  looks  upon 
them  as  property  which  he  can  dispose 
of  just  like  his  own  person. 

580.  In  like  manner,  he  who  through 
some  positive  feeling,  is  drawn  into  dan- 
ger, will  either  infase  this  feeling  into 
others,  or  think  himself  justified  in  ma- 
king them  subservient  to  his  feelings. 


581.  In  both  ways  courage  gets  an 
objective  sphere  of  action.  It  both  stimu- 
lates self-sacrifice,  and  influences  the  use 
of  the  forces  made  subject  to  it. 

582.  When  courage  has  excluded  froia 
the  mind  all  over-vivid  impressions  of 
danger,  it  acts  on  the  faculties  of  the 
understanding.  These  become  free,  be- 
cause they  are  no  longer  under  the  pres- 
sure of  anxiety. 

583.  But  it  will  certainly  not  create 
powers  of  understanding,  whero  they 
have  no  existence,  still  less  will  it  beget 
discernment. 

584.  Therefore,  where  there  is  a 
want  of  understanding  and  of  discern- 
ment, courage  may  often  lead  to  very 
wrong  measures. 

585.  Of  quite  another  origin  is  that 
courage  which  has  been  termed  courage  ; 
of  the  mind.  It  springs  from  a  convic- 
tion of  the  necessity  of  venturing,  or  even 
from  a  superior  judgment  to  which  the 
risk  appears  less  than  it  does  to  others. 

586.  This  conviction  may  also  spring 
up  in  men  who  have  no  personal  courage; 
but  it  only  becomes  courage,  that  is  to 
say,  it  only  becomes  a  power  which  sup- 
ports the  man  and  keeps  up  his  equanimity 
under  the  pressure  of  the  moment  and  of 
danger  when  it  reacts  on  the  feelings, 
awakens  and  elevates  their  nobler  powers; 
but  on  this  account  the  expression,  cou- 
rage of  the  mindf  is  not  quite  correct,  for  it 
never  springs  from  the  intelligence  itself! 
But  that  the  mind  may  give  rise  to  feel- 
ings, and  that  these  feelings,  by  the 
continued  influence  of  the  thinking 
faculties,  may  be  intensified  every  one 
knows  by  experience. 

587.  Whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  per- 
sonal courage  supports,  and,  by  that 
means,  heightens  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  on  the  other  hand,  the  conviction  of 
the  mind  awakens  and  animates  the  emo* 
tional  powers;  the  two  approach  each 
other,  and  may  combine,  that  is,  pro- 
duce one  and  the  same  result  in  com- 
mand. This,  however,  seldom  happens. 
The   manifestations    of     courage    have 
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generally  something  of  the  character  of 
their  origin. 

588.  When  great  personal  courage  is 
united  to  high  intelligence,  then  the 
.command  must  naturally  be  nearest  to 
perfection. 

589.  The  courage  proceeding  from 
convictions  of  the  reason  is  naturally 
connected  chiefly  with  the-  incurring  of 
risks  in  reliance  on  uncertain  things  and 
of  good  fortune,  and  has  less  to  do  with 
personal  danger ;  for  the  latter  cannot 
easily  become  a  cause  of  much  intellec- 
tual activity. 

590.  We  see,  therefore,  that  in  the 
conduct  of  the  combat,  that  is,  in  the 
tumult  of  the  moment  and  of  danger  the 
feeling  powers  support  the  mind,  and 
the  latter  must  awaken  the  powers  of 
feeling. 

591.  Such  a  lofty  condition  of  soul  is  re- 
quisite if  the  j  udgment  without  a  full  view, 
without  leisure,  under  the  most  violent 
pressure  of  passing  events  is  to  make  re- 
solutions which  shall  hit  the  right  point. 
This  may  be  called  military  talent. 

592.  If  we  consider  a  combat  with  its 
mass  of  great  and  small  branches,  and 
the  actions  proceeding  from  these,  it 
strikes  us  at  once  that  the  courage  which 
proceeds  from  personal  devotion  pre- 
dominates in  the  inferior  region,  that  is, 
rules  more  over  the  secondary  branches, 
the  other,  more  over  the  higher. 

593.  The  further  we  descend  the  order 
of  this  distribution,  so  much  the  simpler 
becomes  the  action,  therefore  the  more 
nearly  common  sense  becomes  all  that  is 
required,  but  so  much  the  greater  be- 
comes the  personal  danger,  and  conse- 
quently personal  courage  is  so  much  the 
more  required. 

594.  The  higher  we  ascend  in  this 
order,  the  more  important  and  the  more 
fraught  with  consequences  becomes  the 
action  of  individuals,  because  the  sub- 
jects decided  by  individuals  are  more  or 
less  those  on  which  the  whole  is  de- 
pendent.    From  this  it  follows  that  the 


power  of  taking  a  general  and  compre* 
hensive  view  is  the  more  required. 

595.  Now  certainly  the  higher  position 
has  always  a  wider  horizon— overlooks 
the  whole  much  better  than  a  lower  one ; 
still  the  most  commanding  view  which 
can  be  obtained  in  a  high  position  in  the 
course  of  an  action  is  insufficient,  and  it 
is  therefore,  also,  chiefly  there  where  so 
much  must  be  done  by  tact  of  judgment, 
and  in  reliance  on  good  fortune. 

596.  This  becomes  always  more  the  cha- 
racteristic of  the  command  as  the  combat 
advances,  for  as  the  combat  advances, 
the  condition  of  things  deviates  so  much 
the  further  from  the  first  state  with  which 
we  were  acquainted. 

597.  The  longer  the  combat  has  lasted, 
the  more  accidents  (that  is  events  not 
calculated  upon)  have  taken  place  in  it ; 
therefore  the  more  everything  has  loosened 
itself  from  the  bonds  of  regularity,  tho 
more  everything  appears  disorderly  and 
confused  here  and  there. 

598.  But  the  further  the  combat  is 
advanced,  the  more  the  decisions  begin 
to  multiply  themselves,  the  faster  they 
follow  in  succession,  the  less  time  remains 
for  consideration. 

599.  Thus  it  happens  that  by  degrees 
even  the  higher  branches,— especially  at 
particular  points  and  moments, — are 
drawn  into  the  vortex,  where  personal 
courage  is  worth  more  than  reflection, 
and  constitutes  almost  everything. 

600.  In  this  way  in  every  combat  the 
combinations  exhaust  themselves  gradu- 
ally, and  at  last  it  is  almost  courage 
alone  which  continues  to  flght  and  act. 

601.  We  see,  therefore,  that  it  is 
courage,  and  intelligence  elevated  by  it, 
which  have  to  overcone  the  difficulties 
that  oppose  themselves  to  the  execution 
of  command.  How  far  they  can  do  so  or 
not  is  not  the  question,  became  the  ad- 
versary is  in  the  same  situation ;  our 
errors  and  mistakes,  therefore,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  will  be  balanced  by 
his.     But  that  which  is  an  important 
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point  is  that  we  should  not  be  inferior  to 
the  adversary  in  courage  and  intelligence, 
but  above  aU  things  in  the  first. 

602.  At  the  same  time  there  is  still 
one  quality  which  is  here  of  great  im- 
portfmce :  it  is  the  tcmt  of  judgment.  This 
is  not  purely  an  inborn  talent ;  it  is  chiefly 
practice  which  familiarises  us  with  facts 
and  appearances,  and  makes  the  dis- 
covery of  the  truth,  therefore  a  right 
judgment,  almost  habitual.  Herein  con- 
sists the  chief  value  of  experience  in  war, 
as  weU  as  the  great  advantage  which  it 
gives  an  army. 

603.  Lastly,  we  have  still  to  observe 
that,  if  circumstances  in  the  conduct  of 
war  ^ways  invest  what  is  near  with  an 
undue  importance  over  that  which  is 
higher  or  more  remote,  this  imperfect 
view  of  things  can  only  be  compensated 
for  by  the  commander,  in  the  uncertainty 
as  to  whether  he  has  done  right,  seeking 
to  make  his  action  at  least  decisive.  This 
will  be  done  if  he  strives  to  realise  all 
the  possible  results  which  can  be  derived 
from  it.  In  this  manner  the  whole  (of 
the  action)  which  should  always  if  pos- 


sible be  odnducted  from  a  high  stand- 
point, where  such  a  point  cannot  be 
attained,  will  at  least  be  carried  in 
some  certain  direction  from  a  secondary 
point. 

We  shall  try  to  make  this  plainer  by 
an  illustration.  When  in  the  tempest  of 
a  great  battle  a  general  of  division  is 
thrown  out  of  his  connection  with  the 
general  plan,  and  is  uncertain  whether 
he  should  still  risk  an  attack  or  not,  then 
if  he  resolves  upon  making  an  attack,  in 
doing  so  the  only  way  to  feel  satisfied, 
both  as  regards  his  own  action  and  the 
whole  battle,  is  by  striving  not  merely  to 
make  his  attack  successful,  but  also  to 
obtain  such  a  success  as  will  repair  any 
reverse  which  may  have  in  the  meantime 
occurred  at  other  points. 

604.  Such  a  course  of  action  is  called 
in  a  restricted  sense  resolute.  The  view, 
therefore,  which  we  have  here  given-— 
namely,  that  chance  can  only  be  governed 
in  this  manner — leads  to  resolution,  whi<^ 
prevents  any  half  measures,  and  is  the 
most  brilliant  quality  in  the  conduct  of  a 
great  battle. 
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Action — ue  Convergent 

Action  in  war  planned  in  twiligbt,  i.  o4 

Action  of  force — true  sphere  of,  ii.  180, 183 

Activities  outside  of  combat,  i.  46 

Activity — ^principle  of,  i.  116 

Advance  ^uard  and  outposts — strategic  eyes,  i.  18 ; 
distinction  between,  ii.  20 ;  for  centre  and  flanks, 
strength  and  purpose  of,  ii.  23 ;  systems  of 
Frederick  and  Napoleon,  ii.  21 

Advanced  corps— mcKle  of  action  of,  ii.  26 ;  resist- 
ance to  be  offered  by,  ii.  26,  27 ;  how  affected 
by  the  position  of  main  body,  ii.  28 

Advance — when  premature,  iii.  142 

Alexander — Emperor,  i.  77;  the  Great,  i.  87; 
wars  of,  iii.  60 

Ally — as  a  means  of  defence,  ii.  81 

Alpine  passes,  iii.  13 

Alps — Norican,  i.  70,  82 ;  passage  of,  i.  106,  ii. 
127,  129,  133;  Eauhe  Alp,  i.  141 

Alsace,  ii.  114 

^vinzi,  ii.  127 

Amselvoen,  iii.  17 

Amsterdam,  iii.  17 

Anglo-Dutch  army,  ii.  26 

Archduke  Charles,  iii.  100 

Armed  forces — organic  division  of,  iii.  121 

Arms — relation  oi  the  three,  ii.  6 ;  8x>ocial  pro- 
perties of  each  of  the  three,  ib. ;  proportion  of 
the  three,  ii.  8,  9,  10,  11 ;  difficulty  of  arriving 
at  best  combination  of,  ii  6,  7 ;  influence  of  ter- 
rain on,  ii.  66,  iii.  96 

Annies — fusion  of  allied,  iii.  88,  89 

Army — conception  of,  ii.  2 ;  three  situations  of 
outside  of  the  combat,  ii.  17  ;  classification  of  the 
wants  of,  ii.  66;  like  a  tree,  ii.  67;  relation 
between  Ay.q  of  and  space  it  occupies,  ii.  167, 
168  ;  dependence  of  on  depots,  ii.  66-7  ;  general 
disposition  of,  ii.  16 ;  importance  of  subdivi- 
sion of,  ii.  200 ;  arrangement  of,  iii.  96 ;  divi- 
sions of,  iii.  99;  parts  of,  iii.  124 


Army  of  Louis  XTV.— character  of,  iii.  63 
Army  staff — see  Staff — branches  of,  i.  43 
Art  or  science  of  war— difference  between  it  and 
other  arts,  i.  32 ;  sense  in  which  formerly  under- 
stood, i.  48,  61 
Artillery — over  numerous,  ii.   64;   preponderance 
of,  ii.  7,  8,  iii.  96 ;  its  fire  of  greater  effect  than 
that  of  infiintry,  iii.  103 ;  in  action,  iii.  166  ; 
combat  of  alone,  iik  166  ;  when  used,  iii.  104 
Aspem— battle  of,  ii.  141,  iii.  114 
Assailant— dangers  of  the,  iii.  20  ;  circumstances 
favourable  to,  iii.  160 ;  how  increase  of  Btrengtii 
gained  by,   iii.   36;  causes  of  the  decrease  of 
strength  of,  iii.   36 ;  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of,  co-existent,  iii.  36 ;  causes  of  weakness 
in,  iii.  36 ;  means  of,  iii.  22  ;  advantage  of,  over 
defender,  iii.  28 
Assembly  of  forces  in  space,  L  108 ;  in  time,  i.  108 
Attack — concentric  and  divergent  form  of,  ii.  97, 
iii.  112;  object  of,  ii.    194,  iii.   17;  means  of, 
consist  of  armed  force  only,  iii.  3 ;  influence  of 
fortresses  on,  iii.  3 ;  territory  the  object  of,  iii. 
4 ;  gradation  conceivable  in,  iii.   4 ;  decreasing 
force  of,  iii.  4  ;  causes  which  sti-engthen  the,  iii. 
6 ;   success  of,  its   causes,   iii  6 ;    flank  more 
efficacious  than  enveloping,  iii.    7 ;   stages  of 
rest  in,  iii.  2;  strategical,  iii  2,  116;  leads  to 
defence,  iii.  3 ;  principles  of,  strictly  active  in, 
iii.  3 ;  culminating  point  of,  iii.  6 ;    right  dis- 
cci-nment  of,  essential,  iii.  6  ;  of  army  in  can- 
tonments, iii.   2S;    of  centre,  iii  166;  conver- 
gent-counter, iii  166  ;   of  convoys,  iii.  26  ;  of 
cordon  lines,   iii.    14  ;    of   defensive  positions, 
iii.    10;    enemy's    capital,    object    of  the,   iii. 
19  ;  enveloping  form  of,  iii.  16,  163,   164  ;  of 
fortresses,  iii.   23  ;   general  principles  for,  iii. 
101 ;  in  rear,  iii.   19  ;  of  inundations,  iii.  17  ; 
of  morasses,  iii.  17  ;  of  woods,  iii  17  ;  of  iso- 
lated positions,  iii.    16  ;   method  of,  iii.   104  ; 
and  by  divisions,  iii.  102 
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Attadk  and  Defence— distinction  between,  iii.  147 

Auentadt— battle  of,  iii.  80 ;  eflbrt  to  reiitora  com- 
bat, i  136,  a.  102,  187 

Augsburg,  ii.  106 

Austerlitz— battle  of,  i.  77,  iii.  7,  8,  67,  164 

Austria,  iL  10,  128 ;  and  the  Seven  Years'  War,  iii. 
76 

Austrians,  the,  iii.  100;  in  the  Netherlands  in 
1793-4,  iii.  88;  on  the  I/}wer  Rhine,  iii.  10. 

Austrian  Succession  War,  ii.  131 

Balance  of  power,  ii.  81 

Barclay,  ii.  163,  172. 

Ba«e— breadth  of,  ii.  207 

Base  of  operations,  i.  60,  ii.  64 ;  constitution  of,  ii. 
66,  67 

Battle—order  of,  easier  to  determine  than  use  of, 
i.  64 ;  character  of  modem,  i.  123 ;  mutual  under- 
standing as  to,  i.  139  ;  use  of,  i.  149 ;  great  and 
decisive,  i.  160;  general  difference  between  offen- 
sive and  defensive,  ii.  97 ;  conduct  of  a,  iii.  166  ; 
depth  of  order  of,  iii.  161,  168 ;  form  of  order  of, 
iii.  134 ;  order  of,  in  concentric  segments  of  cir- 
cles, iii.  161 ;  narrow  front  of,  iii.  158 ;  plan  of 
defined,  iii.  144 ;  rectilinear  order  of,  iii.  161 ; 
successful,  iii.  21 ;  weakness  of  circular  order  in, 
iii.  26;  not  the  only  means  of  destroying  the 
enemy's  force,  iii.  6 ;  offensive,  its  characteristics, 
iii.  7  ;  in  lines  formed  to  envelop,  iii.  7 ;  delay 
in  decision  of  an  object  to  defensive,  iii.  8; 
hastening  the  decision  of  an  object  to  the  offen- 
sive, iii.  8 ;  begun  by  artillery,  iii.  104 ;  offen- 
sive reasons,  see  Offensive. 

Battalion^number  required  to  surround  one,  iii. 
164 

Bayonet  attack,  iii.  108,  142 

Belle  Alliance  (Waterloo),  i.  132,  146,  ii.  210 

Bellegarde,  iii.  9 

Benningsen,  iii.  116,  119 

Beresina,  ii.  167 

Berlin,  ii.  36 

Bevem — Duke  of,  ii.  196,  iii.  11 

Besieger's  lines,  iii.  14 

Blucher,  i.  73,  139,  ii.  23,  39,  43,  210,  iii.  76 

Bodily  exertion  in  war,  i.  37 

Bohemia,  1.  106,  ii.  69,  203,  iii.  71 

Boldness  and  resolution — difference  between,  i. 
96,  97 

Borodino— battle  of,  i.  132,  166,  ii  4,  38,  74 

Bragation,  ii.  38,  163,  172 

Breaking — the  ]ine,iii.  164,  l66 ;  the  centre,  iii.  164 

Breslau — battle  of,  ii.  197,  iii.  11 

Brigade— strength  of,  ii.  14,  iii.  124;  single,  in- 
fluence of  in  ffreat  battle,  iii.  106 

Brunswick— Diie  of,  ii.  160,  172,  198,  iii.  17 

BiUow,  ii.  43,  207,  210 ;  in  Holland  in  1814,  iii. 
77 

Buonaparte — tee  Battles,  Auerstadt,  Austerlitz, 
Belle  Alliance,  Jena,  Wagram,  etc.  See  Russia, 
Spain,  Ital^,  France 

Bimzelwitz,  ii.  117  ;  entrenched  camp  of,  iii.  74 


CfSAR,  iii.  120 

Cambray,  iii.  26 

Campaign,  ii.  2,  3 ;  sauntering  through  one,  ii. 
193 ;  in  which  a  great  decision  is  intended,  iiL 
17;  of  1812,  iii.  61  ;  Duke  of  Wellington's  in 
1810  and  1811,  iii.  Ill 

Campaigns — the,  of  1813  and  1814,  iii.  66;  be- 
tween civilised  nations,  iii.  38 ;  of  the  l?Yench 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  iii.  .22 

Camp — entrenched,  attack  of,  iii.  11 

Campo  Formio  -  peace  of,  i.  71 

Camps  ^hranch  of  the  art  of  war,  ii.  46;  strate- 
gically considered,  ii.  28,  29 ;  observations  on,  ii. 
29 

Canttnment — ^branch  of  art  of  war,  i.  46 ;  attask 
of  army  in,  iii.  28 ;  how  to  attack,  iii.  30 

Causes — true  difficulty  of  asceitaining,  i.  67,  70 

Cavalry — preponderance  of,  iL  7*  8 ;  engagement, 
iii.  160 

Centre — breaking  the,  iii.  164 

Chalons,  i.  119 

Chambray,  ii.  38 

Champ  Aubert — battle  of,  L  73 

Chance,  i.  77 

Character — military,  i.  63;  of  modem  war,  i.  120 

Charleroi.  ii.  27,  43 

Charles  XII.,  i.  36,  87,  101 

Charles,  Archduke,  i.  70,  141 

Ciney,  ii.  43 

Circumvallation— lines  of,  iii.  26 

Close  combat,  iii.  149 ;  use  of  troops  in,  iii.  163. 
See  Combat 

Collin.     See  Kollin 

Colberg,  ii.  114,117 

Columns — separation  into,  iii.  20 

Combat — conception  of,  i.  19;  description  of,  i. 
36,  37;  guidance  of,  first  appears  in  sieges,  i. 
47;  object  of,  i.  89,  126,  127,  iii  127; 
formation  for,  conduct  and  result  of,  i.  124; 
simple  idea  of,  i.  126;  classification  of  motives 
for,  i.  133 ;  duration  of,  i.  134 ;  decision  o^  L 
136 ;  restoration  of,  i.  136;  renewal  of,  i.  138; 
avoiding,  i.  140;  compelling  enemy  to,  i.  141; 
night,  nature  of,  motives  for,  i.  161-163;  signi- 
fication of,  ii.  201 ;  for  honour  of  arms,  ii.  200 ; 
change  of  form  in,  iii.  136,  136;  consists  of  two 
acts,  destructive  and  decisive,  iii.  136 ;  forms  of, 
in  relation  to  attack  and  defence,  iii.  132 ;  sepa« 
rate,  partial,  and  whole,  iii.  129 ;  nature  of,  for 
separate  parts,  and  form,  iii.  147 ;  close  and  fii«, 
ii.  6,  iii.  130,  132 ;  principles  of,  iii.  129 

Combination  of  arms — strategic,  ii.  16 

Command — cool  to  be  preferred  to  fiery  heads 
for,  i.  36 ;  of  ground,  ii.  64 ;  advantages  of,  not 
absolute,  ii.  64 ;  unity  of,  ii.  180 ;  character  of, 
iii.  169 ;  defined,  iii.  123 ;  when  nearest  to  per- 
fection, iii.  171;  word  of,  must  be  strictly  obeyed, 
iii.  136 

Commanders — qualifications  and  appointments  of, 
iii.  90 

Commimication — linos  of,  ii.  68 ;  definition  ^f,  ii 
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68 ;  establishment  of,  in  enemy's  country,  ii.  69  ;- 
,  change  of,  ii.   69 ;  situation  of,  dependant  on 

geographical  features,  69;  interruption    of,    ii. 

69,  60 ;  choice  of,  ii.  60  ;   relation  to  front  of  a 

position,  ii.  110  ;  operations  against,  ii.  167,  160 
Concentration,  i.  108;  offeree,  i.  182 
Concentrated  action,  iii.  76 
Concentric  attack — ^advantages  of,  ii.  76 ;  compari- 

son  of  advantages  of  concentric  and  eccentric 

form,  ii.  77  ;  plan  of,  iii.  101.    See  Attack 
Cond6,  u.  148,  iii.  17,25 
Condottieri — the,  iii.  60 
Conduct  of  war— vague  ideas    on,  i.   48  ;   real 

appears  accidentally,  i.  49 ;  theory  of,  its  principal 

difficulty,  i.  62 ;  not  the  making  of  powder  and 

cannon,  i.  67 
Confidence — necessity  of,  iii.  118,  119 
Conquest — must  be  speedy  to  be  complete,  iii.  69 
Conquests — the  Roman,  iii.  49,  60 
Convergent — action,  ii.  171 ;  convergence  of  attack 

and  divergence  of  defence,  ii.  75 
Convoys,  ii.  202 ;  attack  of,  iii.  26 ;  defence  of,  iii. 

26  ;  when  in  danger,  iii.  27 ;  capture  of,  at  Dom- 

stadtel,  iii.  27. 
Cordon — explanation  of  term,  ii.  162,  163 
Corps— strength  of,  iii.  124 
Counterstroke  in  retreat,  i.  160,  ii.  96, 96 
Country  and  ground,  ii.  60 ;  relation  of  composi- 

tion  of  an  army  to  the  chiuracter  of,  ii.  Ill 
Country — covering  by  lines,  ii.  196,  197 
Coup  d'csil,  i.  25  • 

Courage — its  influence  on  judgment,  i.  61 ;  per- 

son^  and  moral,  iii.  169 ;  diiterence  defined,  iii. 

170 
Criticism,  i.  67 ;  definition  of,  ib. ;  wide  sphere  of, 

ib. ;  mode  of  conducting,  i.  74,  78 
Crimea,  ii.  83,  164 
Crusade,  iii.  9 
Czaalau — battle  of,  ii.  87 
Cxemitscheff,  ii.  146 

Danobr  in  war,  i.  36,  63 

Dantzig — siege  of,  iii.  116^ 

Data — uncertainty  of  all  in  war,  L  64 ;  the  effect 
of  any  measure  the  best,  i.  64 

Daun,  General,  i.  87,  102,  138,  148,  iL  21,  167, 
196,  199,  203,  iii.  16,  27,  39 

Davoust,  i.  136,  ii.  38,  iii.  100 

Deciding  stroke— delivery  of,  iii.  140 

Decision — ^when  required  by  one,  cannot  be  refused 
by  the  other,  i.  22  ;  actual  and  bloodless,  i.  20, 
23;  a  moral  power,  i.  98;  supreme,  i.  114; 
moment  of,  in  the  combat,  i.  136,  136 :  circum- 
stances  influencing,  i.  137,  ii.  182,  190  ;  partial, 
iii.  138;  ill-timed,  iii.  139;  hastening  the,  see 
Battle,  iii.  8 

Decisive  act — ^the,  iii.  139 

Decisive  blow — difference  between  at  commence- 
ment and  at  end,  ii.  166 

Decisive  point — strength  at,  i.  Ill 

Defence,  ii.  67,  iii.  1 ;  conception  of,  ii.  67 ;  advan- 


tages of,  ii.  67;  aniimption  of  the  offansive 
form,  ii.  68 ;  extent  of  the  means  of,  ii.  79 ; 
landwehr  as  a  means  of,  ii.  79  ;  fortresses^ 
people,  national  armaments,  allies,  as  means  of,  ii. 
80, 81 ;  forms  of  carrying  on,  ii.  87 ;  active  prin- 
ciple in,  ii.  91 ;  circumstances  influencing  form 
of,  ii.  94  ;  of  streams  and  rivers,  ii.  133  ;  ele- 
ments of,  ii.  181 ;  of  a  theatre  of  war  when  no 
decision  is  sought,  ii.  193  ;  efforts  for,  ii.  194  ; 
steps  t6  be  taken  when  attack  passes  by  de- 
fender's position,  ii.  183;  example  in  illustration 
of,  ii.  186 ;  active,  illustrated  in  yarious  battler, 
iii.  100  ;  of  convoys,  iii.  26  ;  of  cordon  lines,  iii. 
14;  of  isolated  points  (defiles,  building,  en- 
closures, towns  and  villages),  iii  109;  offensive 
principle  in,  iii.  2;  leads  to  offensive,  iii.  3; 
maxim  of  importance  for,  iii.  110;  of  inunda- 
tions, iii.  17 ;  morasses,  iii.  17 ;  woods,  iii.  17 

Defensive — its  characteristic,  i.  17,  22 ;  form  of 
war,  i.  118 ;  stronger  form  of  war,  ii.  76 ;  strate- 
gic character  of,  ii.  78;  definition  of,  ii.  78; 
offensive,  an  essential  element  in,  il  78 ; 
sacrifices  attendant  on,  ii.  88,  89 ;  the  true 
principle  of,  ii.  90;  battle,  ii.  96,  96;  on 
both  sides,  ii.  193 :  form  of  war  in  what  its 
superiority  consists,  iii.  39  ;  positions,  attack  of> 
m.  10;  war,  m.  114 

Delay — «ee  Battle,  iii.  8 

Demonstration,  ii.  162 

Denain,  iii.  14 

Depdts— dependence  of  an  army  on,  ii.  66,  67 

Destruction — of  enemy's  forces,  i.  16,  iii.  6 ;  of 
enemy's  army  takes  precedence  of  occupation  of 
country  as  an  aim  in  war,  ii.  179;  see  Attack — 
object  of,  iii.  4,  6 

Destructive  act — the,  iii.  137 

Development  of  front— difficult  for  small  maasesi 
iii.  166 

De  Witt,  ii.  149 

Dike,  ii.  146,  147 

Discrimination,  i.  38,  39 

Disposition — Of  masses,  i.  139 ;  in  old  form  of  an 
army,  if  divided,  like  an  earth-worm  cut  in  two, 
ii.  12 ;  strategic,  of  the  parts  of  an  army,  ii. 
16 ;  general  of  an  army,  ii.  16 ;  governed  by 
certain  points,  ii.  16-19 

Diversion,  iii.  32 ;  advantages  of,  iii.  33  ;  execution 
of  a,  iii.  33 

Division — of  an  army  into  parts,  ii.  13,  14 ;  of 
forces,  ii.  163,  179,  180 

Divisions— strength  #f,  iii.  124 

Dohna,  ii.  187 

Dresden,  i.  101,  104,  ii.  97,  163,  iii.  26 

Drissa,  ii.  114,  117,  168,  172,  210 

Duke  Ferdinand,  iii.  100 

Duttlingen — surprise  at,  iii.  29 

Dwina,  ii.  167 

EccsNTaic  form  of  attack,  ii.  76 
Economy  of  forces,  i.  1 16 
Elbe,  u.  3,  24,  146 
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EleflttDts^effofitofimmoTeaUe,  ii.  191,  192 

Elster,  ii.  95 

Xn«««|>ineiit — formerly  a  withdrawflft/^hind  the 
soenee,  ii.  16 

Enclofiing,  iii.  7  *      ' 

End  and  means  in  war,  i.  14 

Enemy — overthrow  of  the,  iii.  66,  68 

Enemy's  loas-v-summary  of,  iii.  ^36,  7 

Energy — neceadty  of,  iii.  99 

Engli^i.  101 

£ntreiichment8~con8tnicfion  of,  no  part  of  theory 
of  conduct  of  war,  i.  46;  object  of,  iii.  11  ; 
when   indispensable,  iii.  108 

^HBloping,  ^"97,  109,  iii.  134  ;  enveloping  force' 
enveloped,  ui.  169 

Envelopment,  ui.  164  ;  strate^c,  ii.  73 

Equilibrium— disturbance  of,  in  action,  i.  ^43 

Etoges-battle  of,  i.  73 

Eugene,  iii.  14,  28 

European  states— policy  of  in  war,  iii.  63 

Examples — value  of,  i.  80 ;  use  of,  i.  81  ;  super- 
ficial treatment  of,  i.  82,  83 ;  value  of  those 
drawn  from  ancient  times,  i.  84;  to  illustrate 
attack,  iii.  6 

Exertion— bodily,  in  war,  i.  37»  38     • 

Expectation— state  of^  ii.  86  ;  seldom  fully  real- 
ised, ii.  193 

Expeditions— to  North  Holland,  1799,  iii.  32;  to 
Walcheren,  1809,  iii.  33 

Experience — by  it  objects  partially  distinguished, 
when  all  is  pitch  aark  to  the  novice,  L  42 

EyUu— battle  of,  iii.  119 

Faritjb,  i.  140,  ii.  91,  196 

Fati^e— bodily,  to  be  practised,  to  accustom  the 

mind  to  it,  i.  42 
Fear  of  losing  line  of  retreat — its  influence  on 

soldiers,  iii.  166 
Feldkirch — ^position  of,  iii.  13 
Fenqui^res,  i.  82 
Field  fortification,  iii.  1 1 
Fighting — mode  of  modified  by  weapons,  i.  43 ; 

modes  of,  iii.  130 
Fight —the  conduct  of  war,  i.  43,  44;    and  the 

preparation  for  it,  separate  activities,  L  44 
Fink's  corps,  i.  141,  ii.  201 
Fire  attack,  iii.  142 
Fire  combat,  iii.  149 
Firing  lines,  iii.  162 
FJank  attack — see  Attack 
Flank— effect    of   directing  a  force  on,   i.    137; 

positions,    ii.   117f   163;   operating  against,  ii. 

167,   161 ;    action  of,  when  most  effectual,   ii. 

161 

Flanks— action  against,  iii.  164 ;  danger  of  long, 

iii.  37 
Fleurus  -  battle  of,  ii.  1 6 
Force— assembly  of  in  space,  i.  108 ;  in  time,  i. 

108;  employment  of,  i.  110;  estimation,  i.  112; 

economy  of,  i.  116,  ii.  192 ;  division  of,  ii.  163 
Fortes— intelligent,  only  visible  to  inner  eye,  i.  61 ; 


division  of,  iii.  20  ;  how  to  estimate  strength  of, 
m.  69 

Forests— defence  of,  ii  160 ;  peculiar  hituence  of, 
ii.  160 

Forms — easier  to  ^irescribe  for  a  war  aimed  at« 
great  decision,  than  for  one  whicti  has  not  that 
aim,  ii.  207 

Fortification — ^field,  iii.  11,  96,  99;  pennanent, 
m.  96 

Fortress- capture  of,  iii.  21 

Fortresses — as  means  of  defence,  i.  80 ;  effect  of 
on  d^bn^ve,  ii.  87,  98  ;  as  dep6t8,  ii.  100 ;  as 
protection  to  towns,  iL  100 ;  as  barriers,  iL  101 ; 
as  tactical  points  d'appui,  iL  101 ;  as  places  of 
refuge,  ii.  101;  offensive  power  o^  ii.  102; 
means  of  covering  provinces,  ii.  104 ;  as  forces 
of  a  general  arming  of  nation,  iL  104  ;  for  de- 
fence ot  rivers  and  mountains,  ii.  104  ;  situation 
of,  ii.  106,  108;  frontier,  iL  106,  107;  use  of, 
ii.  189,  190;  as  covering  an  extended  line  of 
defence  and  a  country,  ii.  196,  197;  attack  of| 
iii.  23 ;  advantage  of,  iii.  23  ;  what  decides  the 
choice  in  attacking,  iii.  24 ;  of  Netherlands,  iii. 
26 

Fouqu^,  ii.  201 

France  and  Prussia  in  1798  and  1806,  iiL  46 

France,  invasion  of^  iii.  91,  92,  93 ;  in  1814,  iii. 
78 

Franconia,  i.  106,  ii.  203 

French  campaign  of  1812 — character  of,  iii.  86 

Frederick  the  QreaX-see  Battles,  Leuthen,  Roi- 
bach,  Pragne,  etc  ;  also  Seven  Years'  War,  Sile- 
sia, Bohemia,  etc. 

Freiberg— battle  of,  i.  122 

French,  L  101,  136 ;  Bevolution,  iL  29,  46, 131 ; 
retreat  of,  in  1813,  ii.  170 

Friction,  i.  39,  40 

Friedland— batUe  of,  i.  77,  iii.  67 

Front— change  of,  iii.  161 

General  action— its  decision,  i.  141 ;  effects  of 
victory  in,  i.  146 ;  use  of,  i.  149 

General— estimate  which  one  general  forms  of  an- 
other, ii.  192 ;  extent  of  his  direct  control,  iii. 
166 

General-in-chief— should  be  a  member  of  the 
cabinet,  iii.  68 

Genius  for  war,  i.  23,  34,  36 

Geometrical  element,  L  116;  in  tactics  and  stra- 
tegy, L  116 

German  mile,  ii.  27 

Germans,  L  101 

Germany— emperors  of,  iL  9;  South,  in  relation 
to  Upper  Rhine,  ii.  106 ;  in  1813,  iu.  76 

Giant  mountains,  ii.  133 

Goldberg — combat  of,  ii.  39 

Grape  fire — its  efficacy,  iii.  106 

Gravity— centres  of,  in  armed  fbrces,  ii.  181 

Grawert,  i.  66,  ii.  166,  198 

Greeks,  L  101,  106 

Grosa-gorechen,  iL  10 
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Ground — strategic  advantage  of,  ii.  73 ;  Imowledge 
of  the,  iii.  166 ;  points  of  importance  in  use  of, 
iii  110  ;  principles  for  use  of,  iii.  106 

Guess — a  general  must  guess  tk  many  things,  iii. 
40 

Gttstayus  Adolphus,  iii.  119;  had  his  centre  of 
gravity  in  his  army,  iii  57 

Haablbm,  Sea  of,  iii.  17 
Habit,  I  42 

Handful  of  men,  etc. — origin  of  phras^  IL  119 
Hannibal,  L  83,  140,  196,  iii.  120 
Henry  IV.,  i.  35 
Henry— Prince,  ii.  146, 153 
Hills— advantages  and  disadvantages  of,  iii.  108 
Hoche,  i.  70 

Hochkirch,  battle  of,  i.  122,  ii.  21,  199 
Hohenfriedbet^,  battle  of,  ii.  87,  90,  96 
Hohenlinden,  battle  of,  iiL  8,  100,  164 
Hohenlohe,  i.  66,  136 

Holland — character  and  influence  of  its  inunda- 
tions, ii.  147,  148 
Honour,  i.  28,  29 
Hostile  feeling,  i.  52 
Hungary,  ii.  44 

Imagination,  i  33 

Inactive  assailant,  ii.  93 

Infantry—  combat  of,  iii.  165 

Information  in  war,  i.  38,  39 

Intelligence — how  to  test  accuracy  of,  iii.  117,  118 

Interior  lines— advantage  of,  ii.  76 

Intrenched  camp,  ii.  112,  116 

Intrenchment — aid  of,  ii.  Ill 

Inundation — examples  of  use  of  as  means  of  de- 
fence, ii.  149 ;  attack  of,  iii.  17 ;  defence  of,  iii 
17^ 

Invasion,  iii.  34 ;  definition  of,  i.  17 ;  of  Prussia 
by  French,  1806,  ii.  186 

Italy,  ii  106,  127 

Jakizabt,  i.  97 

Jena,   i  66,  132;  effort  to  restoro  combat  at,  i. 

136,  ii.  187,  iii  7,  8 
Jomini,  ii.  207 
Jump — ^no  one  jumps  half  of  a  wide  ditch  first,  iii 

60 
Judgment — ^tact  ol^  iii.  172 

Kalkbbxtth,  i.  135 

Kaluga,  ii.  39,  67,  163,  170 

Kappeldorf,  i.  66 

Eatholisch  Hunnersdorf,  battle  of,  i.  132 

Eatsbach,  battle  of,  ii.  39,  97,  iii.  8 

Kesseldoif;  batUe  of,  i.  132,  iii.  30 

Key  of  the  country — ^great  war  steed  of  military 

writers,  ii.  154  ;  ideas  concerning,  ii  155,  156 
Eiew,  ii.  170 

Kloster  Seeven,  convention  of,  ii.  209 
Knowledge — requisite  nature  of,  for  war,  i  58,  59, 

60 


KoUin,  batde  of,  i  101,  148,  ii.  88 
Kunef8dor{;i.l22, 138 

»Laon— light  att^k, !.  137,  ii.  210 
Lascy,  ^eaeral,  i  88,  104,  ii  36 
Landsfaut,  ii.  201,  209 
Laudon,^neral,  i  104, 138,.  ii.  211,  iii.  27 
Landrecy — siege  of,  iii.  28,  and  in  1712,  iii.  24 
Wgnitx— batUe.of,  i.  88,  106,  138,  iii.  100 
Leipsic— battle  of,  i.  101,  ii.  39,  97,  163,   2ia; 

Buonaparte  in  a  comer,  with  his  back  against 

the  wall,  ii  95 
'  Leuthen— batUe  of^i  101,  102,  148,  iii.  101 
Liege,  ii.  43 
Ligny,  ii  27,  43 
Lille,  iii.  26 
Lines,  ii  113,  151, 152 ;  interior^  ii.  207 ;  breaking 

the,  iii  161 
Little — the,  always  depends  on  the  great,  iii.  57 
Locality — sense  of,  i  32,  66 
Lodi,  ii  209 
Lorraine,  duke  of,  iii.  29 
Losses — ^in   physical    and    moral   force,    i    128; 

measumient  of^  i  129 ;  of  French  at  Moscow, 

ii.  91 
Louis  of  Baden,  iii.  14 
Louis,  Prince,  i.  66 
Louis  XIY.,  ii.  9,  44,  iii.  51 
Louis  XL,  of  France,  iii.  51 
Low  Countries — wars  of,  iii.  21 
Lowenburg — combat  of,  ii  39 
Lusatia,  i  105,  ii.  36 
Luxemburg,  Marshal,  ii.  16,  148 


Macdonald,  Marshal,  ii.  23,  23,  143 

Magazines,  ii.  51 ;  attack  of,  iii  21 

Magdeburgy  ii.  101 

Mahrattas,  i  101 

Maine,  ii.  163 

Malo  Jaroslawitz,  battle  of,  u.  167 

MancBuvres — strategic,  ii.  161,  204,  206,  Hi.  16 

Manoeuvring,  iii  15 ;  more  offensive  than  defensive, 
HI.  25 

Mantua,  siege  of,  i.  72,  74 

Marches — branch  of  the  Art  of  war,  i.  45,  ii.  30 
primary  conditions  in,  ii.  30 ;  columns  of  march^ 
li.  30 ;  two  kinds  ot,  ii  30,  31 ;  during  Seven 
Tears'  War,  ii.  31 ;  of  a  single  column,  ii.  32 
direction  of,  ii.  32 ;  separate  roads  for  different 
columns  on,  ii.  33 ;   order  of,  ii.  34,  iii.  106 
length  of,  ii  35 ;  time  and  distance  in  connec 
tion  with,  ii.  35 ;  distinctive  efiSects  of,  ii  37,  38 
examples  of  losses  from,  ii.  39 ;  flank,  ii.  200 

Marengo,  battle  of,  iii.  7 

Maria  Theresa,  iii.  54 

Mark  Brandenbui^,  i.  105, 114,  ii.  22 

Marmont,  i  141,  ii.  209 

Massena,  ii.  173,  iii.  119 

Massenbach,  General,  i.  101,  ii.  156 

Mature  reflections — result  of,  not  to  be  lightly  dis- 
carded, iii.  119 
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Maxen,  ii.  201 

MaximB— directed  npon  mateiul  things,!.  60 

Means  and  end  in  war,  L  14 

Meissen,  iii.  13 

Hemel,  siep^e  of,  ii.  3 

Mergentheim,  surprise  at,  iii.  29 

Method,  oulives  itself,  i.  66 

Metbodicism,  i.  63 

Mouse,  u.  143 

Middle  Ages,  the,  iii.  49 

Military — act,  special  property  of  leader,  i.  28 ; 
maintenance  of  force  branch  of  art  of  war,  i. 
45,  47 ;  history,  criticism,  i.  76 ;  yirtue  of  an 
army,  i.  93 ;  and  in  the  indiyidual,  i  93  ;  virtue, 
its  influence,  i.  94  ;  virtue  is  for  the  parts  what 
the  genius  of  the  general  is  for  the  whole,  i.  96  : 
absence  of  in  an  army,  i.  96 ;  origin  of,  L  96 ; 
spirit,  i.  94 ;  forees,  consideration  of,  ii.  1 ;  dia- 
lectics, deception  in,  ii.  94  ;  fame,  importance  of, 
iii.  22;  history,  its  importEmce  as  a  study,  iiL 
119,  120;  opinion,  value  of  in  political  considera- 
tions, iii.  67  ;  talent,  iii.  171 

Militia — as  defensive  means,  ii.  79 

Mincio,  iii.  9 

Mind — strength  of,  i.  29 

Minden,  battle  of,  ii.  188,  iii  100 

Mockem,  combat  (surprise),  ii.  39 

Modes  of  proceeding  —  theoretical  rather  than 
absolute,  i.  64 

Mollendorf,  General,  ii.  198 

Mollwitz— battle  of,  IL  9,  87,  iii.  30 

Montalembert,  i.  101. 

Montecuculi,  iii.  16 

Montenotte — combat  of,  ii.  209 

Montereau— «ombat  of,  1.  73,  102 

Montmirail — combat  of,  i.  73,  102,  139 

Moral—qualities  and  forces,  their  efforts,  i.  61, 62 ; 
forces,  i.  91,  92 ;  powers,  boldness,  i.  96 ;  de- 
ciuon,  i.  98 ;  perseverance,  i.  99  ;  forces,  great 
influence  of,  in  strategy,  ii.  76 ;  superiority,  im- 
portance of,  iii.  22 

Morasscs-|-attack  of,  iii.  17 ;  defence  of,  iii.  17 

Moravia,  ii.  69 

Moreau,  General,  i.  70, 141,  iii.  100 

Mormont — ^battle  of,  L  73 

Moscow,  i.  71,  77,  112,  119,  ii.  3^  38,  39,  91,  163, 
iu.  46,  84 

MoseUe,  ii.  141,  146 

Mountains — defence  of,  ii.  119, 130,  iii.  13 ;  colnm» 
like  a  serpent  toiling  over,  ii.  119  ;  laboratory  of 
hostile  forces,  ii.  126;  general  defeated  there  in 
an  extended  position  should  be  tried  by  court 
martial,  ii.  133;  nature  of  combats  in,.ii.  120, 
123 ;  use  to  be  made  of,  in  strategy,  ii.  124, 
126 ;  as  a  strategic  barrier,  ii.  127  ;  their  in- 
fluence on  decisive  battles,  ii.  127 ;  and  on  com- 
munications, ii.  127;  influence  of  in  relation  to 
provisioning  armies,  ii.  128 ;  as  lines  of  defence, 
iii.  12,  116;  attack  of;  iiL  12,  13,  14 ;  positions, 
not  suited  to  decisive  battles,  iii.  13 

Munich,  ii.  106 


Murat,  Prince,  ii.  26,  38 

Musketry  fire,  iiL  108,  166 

Mutual  understanding  to  a  battle,  L  139 

Narva— battle  of,  L  101 

National— armament,  as  means  of  defence,  ii.  31 ; 

levies,  employment  of,  iL  176, 177 
Negligence,  liL  144 
Neerwinden — battle  of,  ii.  16 
Neisse — battle  of,  L  104 
Nerisheim— ibattle  of,  i.  141 
Nethsrlands,  iL  26  ;  fortresses  of;  iiL  26 
Ney-Marshal,  ii.  22 
Niemen — River,  iL  37,  38,  74 
Night  combat,  L  161 
Nimeguen,  ii.  143 
Nossen — battle  of,  i.  104 
NumberS'Superior,  value  of;  L   100,  101,  ii.  8  ; 

unequal,  ii.  4 
Nuremberg,  ii.  106,  iii.  119 

Observation — ^most  wars  a  state  of;  ii.  181; 
mutual  stete  of,  ii.  204,  206 

Obstacles— to  approach,  use  of;  iiL  108 ;  to  success, 
iii.  118 

Obstinacy,  i.  32 

Oder,  ii.  146 

Oflensive— if  it  were  the  stronger  form,  then  tht 
defensive  would  be  unnecessary,  ii.  69 ;  and  de- 
fensive, tlicir  relations  in  tactics,  ii.  70 ;  and  in 
strategy,  ii.  72 ;  an  essential  element  of  defen- 
sive, li.  78 ;  campaign,  consideration  of,  iL  93 ; 
battle,  reasons  for  resorting  to,  ii.  188 ;  when 
decision  not  sought,  ii.  208 ;  battle,  reasons  for 
defender  resorting  to,  ii.  187.     See  Attack^ 

Offensive  means— mixture  oi  with  defence,  ii.  203 

Olmutz,  u.  37,  108,  167 ;  siege  of,  in  1768,  iiL 
24,  26,  37 

Orange — Prince  of,  iL  149 

Order  of  battle,  ii.  11 ;  definition  of,  ii.  11,  12,  16 

Order  of  formation — ^breaking  the,  iii.  140 

Oudinot— Marshal,  ii.  22 

Out-flanking,  iii.  167,  168 

Outpost,  iL  24 ;  value  of,  iii.  29 

Parallbl  march — in  pursuit,  methods  of  counter- 
acting, i.  168 

Paris,  L  73,  89,  iii.  65 ;  how  it  might  hare  been 
covered  in  1813,  u.  170 

Parth,  ii.  96 

Parts  of  the  enemy's  line  to  be  enf^a^ed,  iii.  161 

Passage  -forcing  passage  of  river,  iii.  9 

Passarge— River,  iL  26 

Peace — conquerors  always  lovers  of,  ii.  78 

Pedant — in  war,  leaves  us  in  the  lurch  when  lielp 
is  most  wanted,  iii.  97 

People— support  of  in  strategy,  ii.  74;  means  of 
defence,  ii.  80  ;  war,  conditions  of,  and  mode  of 
carrying  on,  ii.  174,  176,  176 

People's  war— phenomenon  of  19th  oentuiy,  ii.  171 

Perseverance,  i.  99 
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Persians,  i.  101 

PhilUpsburg,  fortress  of,  ii.  107 

Phul,  General,  ii.  163, 172 

Pirna—intrenched  camp  at,  ii.  Hi,  116,  186,  iii. 
11,  13 

Place — determination  of,  iii.  160 

Plan — defensire  reaches  farther  than  offennre, 
iii.  168;  of  war,  when  destructlln  of  enemy  is 
the  object,  iii.  76 

Pleiss,  ii.  96 

Point — weak,  draws  down  blows  on  itself,  ii.  121 

Poland —partition  of,  ii.  82,  83 ;  Russians  at  home 
there  long  before,  ii.  63 ;  woods  of,  iii.  17 

Polarity  of  troops — simnltaneoas  and  suocessiTe 
use  of,  iii  162 

Policy  in  war,  iii.  63,  66 

Political  alliances —changes  of^  iii.  37 

Pomerani^  i.  106 

Population — agricultural  and  artisan,  in  their  in- 
fluence on  the  subsistence  of  an  army,  iL  47^ 
62 ;  their  influence  on  method  of  war,  ii.  62 

Positions — war  of,  ii.  71 ;  maintenance  of,  ii.  87 ; 
defensiTe,  ii.  108,  109;  defensiye,  strategic 
properties  of,  ii.  110 ;  setting  before,  like  a  dog 
Wore  game,  ii.  116;  passing  by  a  position, 
ii.  109,  110,  183,  184,  186;  strong,  u.  112; 
occupation  of,  ii.  116;  onerations  against,  ii. 
116;  intrenched,  ii.  117;  lateral  or  eccentric, 
ii.  170;  false,  iii.  119;  «m  Attack,  iii.  7 

Posts— war  of,  ii.  199 

Power — relation  of,  ii.  8 

Powers  of  mind  and  soul  required,  L  24 

Prague,  iii  8,  112 

Precipitation,  iii.  144 

Presence  of  mind,  i  27 

Promptitude— characteristic  of  great  generals,  iii. 
Ill 

Proportion  of  three  anns,  ii.  8,  11 

Provence,  iii.  71 

Prussia,  i  114,  120;  conquest  of  by  France  in 
1806,  iii.  68 ;  position  of,  if  attacked  by  France 
and  Russia  simultaneously,  iii  76 

Prussia  and  France  in  1798  and  1806,  iii.  46 

Prussian  army — ^mobility  of,  iii.  101 

Prussians — campaign  of  in  1787f  iii.  17 

Public  opinion— how  gained,  iii.  Ill 

Pursuit — ^pursuer  ventures  more  than  pursued,  i 
62,  163,  164 ;  hard,  i  167 ;  conduct  of;  iii.  106 

Puysegur— General,  i.  33 

Pyrenees,  U.  129 

RApmrrr — element  of  surprise,  i  103 

Ranzan — General,  iii.  29 

Ratisbon,  iii.  79,  100 

Re-action — ^living,  i  63,  64 

Rear — action  against,  ii.  162,  iii  164;  protection 
of,  iii.  20  ;  troops  in,  iii.  162 

Reciprocal  action,  iii  166 

Relation  between  magnitude  and  certainty  of  re- 
sult, iii  146 

Bepublics— the  old,  iii.  49 


Reijuisition— subsisting  an  army  by,  affects  dun-, 
tion  of  war,  ii.  62 

Reserve — strategic  use  of,  i  118»  114;  moral  in- 
fluence of,  i  136,  144  ;  necessity  of,  iii.  98 ;  to 
be  used  for  flnal  decision,  iii  142 

Resistance  —methods  of,  ii.  86 ;  successive,  in  de- 
fence of  theatre  of  war,  ii  191  ;  means  of;  iii. 
m.  3 

Resolution,  i.  26,  iii.  172 ;   effects  of  weak,  ii.  9S 

Result—the  greater  the  result,  the  greater  the 
danger,  ii  162 

Retreat —after  lost  battle,  i.  169;  in  separate 
bodies,  i  160,  161 ;  caused  by  fear  of  the  sword, 
net  by  want  of  provisions,  ii.  90 ;  action  against 
enemy's  line  of,  ii.  162;  into  interior  of  the 
county,  ii.  164,  166;  execution  of,  ii  169, 
172  ;  Russian  in  1812,  ii.  169  ;  ohauj^  in  direc- 
tion of  line  of,  ii.  170 ;  divergent,  ii,  171 ;  cir- 
cumstances which  favour,  ii.  167 ;  line  of;  iii 
140 ;  line  of,  which  deviates  from  direct,  dan- 
gerous, iii.  19 

Retreating  force  —its  advantages  over  its  pursuers, 
ii  168 

Reverse — greatest  danger  of;  iii.  89 

Rhine,  ii.  128,  143 

Risk,  iii.  146 

River — direct  defence  of;  ii.  134,  136;  means  of 
crossing,  ii.  137;  islands  in,  ii.  136;  small, 
mode  of  defending,  ii.  184,  144 :  at  ri^ht  angles 
to  strategic  front,  ii.  146 ;  passage  of,  iii.  8, 10 ; 
important  in  defence,  iii.  8,  10;  of  Lombardy, 
iii.  9 ;  effect  of  in  great  solution,  iii.  10 ;  as  line 
of  defence,  iii.  116 

Roads— value  of,  on  what  dependent,  ii.  68 

Romans— expeditions  of,  ii.  9 ;  conquests  of,  iii. 
49,60 

Rome — how  she  became  great,  iii.  49 

Rosbaoh—battle  of,  i  101,  102,  141,  u.  87,  iii 
100 

Riichel—  General,  i.  1 36,  ii.  209 

Rules— the  best  are  just  what  genius  does,  i.  61 ; 
for  different  arms  of  the  service,  iii.  104 

Russia,  i  106,  120,  ii.  44;  campaign  in,  i  111 ; 
in  1812 ;  iii  73 ;  woods  of,  iii.  17 

Russian  campaign — the,  iii.  67 ;  did  not  miscarry 
because  Buonaparte  advanced  too  swiftly  or  too 
&r,  iii.  84 

Saal,  i  114;  Prussian  position  on,  ii  117,  118, 
186 

Saalfrld,  i  66 

Saxe— Marshal,  ii.  196 

Saxon  troops,  iii.  12 

Saxony,  i  106,  ii.  39 ;  and  the  Seven  Yean'  War, 
iii.  76 ;  its  strategical  importance  to  Fndeiiek 
the  Great,  iii.  70 

Scale— importance  of  a  rij^ht  one  in  laying  out 
work  in  war,  ii.  208 ;  right,  means  how  ascer- 
tained, iii.  48 

Schamhorst— Genml,  ii.  26,  iii.  27 

Schmotseifen,  position  of,  iii.  13 
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Schwaitcenbing,  i.  73,  lOf 

Schweidnili,  ii.  36 

Sohwain,  iii.  US  * 

Secreaf — element  of  smprim,  i.  103 

Beowfty  aod  exUtqiice  of  an  army,  ii.  17 

Separate  columns— difficulty  of  attack  in,  iii.  87 

Seven  T«in'  War,  i.  140,  u.  9,  10,  31,  32,  36,  71, 
iii.  70 

Shelter  and  Ihbnstence  of  army  lead  to  its  dispo- 
sition in  divisions,  ii.  19 

Siege—of  Landreci,  1712,  iii.  24 ;  «f  Olmiitz, 
1 768,  iii.  24 ;  covering  a,  iii.  24 ;  train,  iii.  24 

Silberberg,  fortress  of,  li.  108 

Silesia,  i.  87, 104 ;  war  in,  i.  140,  iii.  47 ;  army  o^ 
ii.  2,  22,  28,  89 ;  war  in,  iii.  47 

Smolensk,  ii.  38,  167 

Sombret^  ii.  43 

Soor,  battle  of,  i.  132,  ii.  67 

Space — relations  between  size  of  army  and,  ii. 
167,  iii.  160 

Spain,  ii.  52,  129 

Spanish  monarchy — ^the,  iii.  51 

Staff  of  an  amy — instance  of  a  many-headed,  ii. 
187;  influence  of,  ii.  197 

Steinkirch — battle  of,  ii.  16 

Stollhofen,  lines  of^  iii.  14 

Stratagem^lefinition  of^  i.  106 

Strategic — division  of  an  army,  ii.  13;  surprise, 
ii.  73 ;  combination  never  all  sufficient,  ii.  92 ; 
manoeuvring,  tee  Manoeuvre 

Strate^— braxich  of  art  of  war,  i.  44,  48 :  con- 
ception of,  1.  56,  57  ;  no  victory  in,  success  in 
is  the  preparation  and  utilising  tactical  victories, 
ii.  73 ;  definition  of,  t  85,  iii.  95,  97 ;  elements 
at,  i.  90 ;  leading  principles  of  successful  actioa 
in,  ii.  72  ;  in  attack  and  defence,  iii.  2 ;  general 
principles  of,  iii.  110,  111.    See  Successive 

Streams — peculiar  influence  of,  ii.  144,  145 

Strength — military,  diminishes  with  advance,  ii. 
164 

Subject — treatment  of  in  criticiBm,  i.  79 

Subsistence,  ii.  43  ;  gradual  development  of  a 
system  of,  ii.  44,  45 ;  four  methods  of,  ii.  46 ; 
on  inhabitants,  ii.  46,  48  ;  by  aftfbfced  exac- 
tions, ii.  48 ;  by  regular  requisitions,  ii.  48, 
49;  difficulties  of  on  retreat,  li.  50,  51 ;  from 
magazines,  ii.  51 ;  when  acting  on  offensive 
and  on  defensive,  ii.  53;  on  retreat,  ii.  196, 
166,  168;  impNortance  of,  ii.  202;  of  troops, 
how  provided,  iii.  113 

Success — improbability  of,  and  excessive  price  of, 
i.  15, 16 ;  in  battle,  iii.  21 

Successive — resistance,  inconsistent  with  nature  of 
strategy,  ii.  191 ;  use  of  forces,  iii.  149 

Sudetics,  ii.  106,  131 

Superior  numbers,  i.  100,  iii.  133 

Surprise,  i.  103;  examples  of,  i.  104,  105,  137; 
advantage  of,  iii.  103;  of  the  French,  by  Duke 
Ferdinand,  iii>,30;  in  strategy,  iii.  Ill;  result 
of  successful,  iii.   164 

Surprises— value  of,  iii.  28,  29 ;  by  Turenne,  iii. 


80  ;  of  Alsace  in  1674,  iii.  30 ;  of  Frederi<&  the 
Great,  by  Neipperg,  iii.  30 ;  of  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  by  Frederick  the  Oreat,  iiL  30 

Suspension  of  the  act  in  warfare,  L  117 

Swamps— defence  of,  ii.  146, 147 

Tact  required  like  that  of  the  man  of  the  world,  L 
41 

,  Vactics— branch  of  art  of  war,  i.  44,  48,  iii.  98  ; 
applied  or  higher,  iu.  96 ;  as  regards  attack  or 
defence  of  convoys,  iii.  26 ;  definition  of,  ii^ 
95,  96  ;  guide  to,  iii.  127 ;  sketch  of  plan  for, 
iii.  125 

Tagliamento,  river,  i.  70 

Tagus— Eiver,  ii.  37 

Tartars,  ii.  10,  83,  iii.  49 

Tcuentzien— General,  i.  66 

Technical  terms  •  use  of,  L  79 

Templehof;  i.  101,  104,  ii.  31,  202,  ui.  11,  97 

Tension  and  rest,  i.  121 

Tents-^observations  on,  ii.  29 

Terrain,  ii.  61 ;  influence  of,  ii.  61 ;  on  general  and 
individuals,  ii.  62 ;  on  proportion  of  arms,  ii.  63 

Territory— object  of  attack,  iii.  4 ;  abandonment 
of^  ii.  166,  167 ;  occupation  of,  when  a  diiect 
object,  ii.  181 

Terutino,  ii.  25 

Theatre  of  war — conception  of,  iL  2  ;  asabtanoe  of 
in  strategy,  iL  74;  defence  of,  ii.  178,  181; 
attack  of,  with  a  view  to  a  decision,  iiL  17  ; 
attack  of,  without  a  view  to  a  great  decision,  iii. 
20 ;  strip  of  territory,  object  of,  iiL  21 

Theorist  in  war— Uke  one  teaching  swifflming^  on 
dry  land,  i.  41 

Theory— establishment  of,  i.  48,  50,  56;  applica- 
tion of  in  strategy,  L  86 

Thielman,  ii.  43 

Thirty  Years'  War,  ii.  9,  71,  iiL  26,  50 

Time,  i.  56 ;  combination  of  with  space,  L  102 ; 
appointment  of,  for  partial  combat,  iii.  149 

Timidity — ^retardin^  principle  in  war,  L  118. 

Tolstoy-Ostermanf  li.  88 

Topognphy,  ii.  197, 198 

Torgau,  battle  of,  iii.  1 1 

Tormasow,  ii.  171 

Torres  Yedras,  ii.  89,  90,  114,  iii.  11 

Troops,  iii.  96  ;  ^lued  together  by  the  drill  book, 
i.  95 ;  disposition  of,  with  different  qualifica- 
tions, iii.  89,  90 ;  priaciples  for  use  of^  iiL  103 

Truth— weak  motive  of  action,  i.  35 

Tschitschagof,  ii.  157 

Turenne,  ii.  149,  iii.  16,  25,  29 

Turning,  iii.  7 

Tyrol,  1.  106 

Ulk,  ii.  29,  iu.  79 
Uncertainty,  L  54,  118,  iii.  117 

Valsncibnnbs,  iu.  25 
Vahny— battle  of,  L  122 
Vanquished  portion  of  anny,  iiL  162 
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YendMHB,  ii.  2 

Victory — moral  yalae  of,  ii.  130 ;  elements  compos- 
ing, ii.  131 ;   effects  of,  nature  of,  ii.  146  ;   effect 
greater  on  conquered  than  conqueror,  ii.   1#6; 
-  effect  on  nation,  ii.   147 ;    on  the  suhiMuMii 
ooine  of  the  war,  ii.  148 ;   points  on  whiea.  ito 
efficacy  depends,   ii.   151 ;    strategic  means  ot 
utilising,  ii.  152 ;  principles  of,  ii.  70  ;  hov  u^■ 
fluenced  by  advantage  of  ground,  i^ck  fhftn ' 
sereral  quarters,   surprises,  ii.  70  ;  division  "bf  ' 
these  elements  between  offensive  and  defensive, 
ii.  70,  71 ;  effect  of,  on  a  country,  ii.  179  ;  extent 
of  its  influence,  ii.   191 ;  culminating  point  of, 
iii.  2, 34  ;  first  use  of,  iii.  19  ;  means  of,  iii.  128 ; 
partial,  iii.  150 ;  sphere  of  action  of,  iii.  17 ;  the 
ai«  of  attack,  iii.  17 ;  theory  Of,  iii  127 

Vienna,  i.  70 

ViUach,  i.  70 

Villars,  ill.  14,  26 

Virtue,  Militwry — tee  Military 

Voeges,  i.  101,  li.  133,  163 

Waokam— battle  of,  i.  77,  iii.  8,  11,  100,  102,  164 

Wall  of  China,  ii.  151 

Wallenstein,  iii.  119 

War^-a  chameleon,  i.  13;  its  complicated  and 
variable  aatuiv,  i.  1,  13;  definition  of,  L  1 ; 
modifying  principles  in  practice,  i.  4,  5 ;  end 
and  means  of^  i.  14,  18  ;  comprises  three  general 
objects,  L  14 ;  a  dangerous  edifice,  i.  38  ;  a  sea 
fuA  of  rocks,  i.  41 ;  theoretical  division  of  and 
connection  between  its  parts,  i.  47,  48 ;  theorj 
of,  i.  49 ;  as  an  art  or  science,  L  61 ;  analysis 
of  the  t^m,  i.  108 ;  aggressive  nature  of,  i. 
117;  as  an  armed  neutrality,  i.  119;  on  the 
chaneter  of  modem,  i.  120 ;  dynamic  law  in, 
i.  121 ;  art  of,  not  a  niere  act  of  the  understand- 
ing, ii.  306 ;  aim  of,  iii.  4  ;  as  an  instrument  of 
l^licy,  iii.  65,  67 ;  between  Austria  and  France, 
iii.  76  ;  carried  on  without  allies,  iii.  64 ;  ends 
in,  defined,  iii.  66 ;  general  principles  and  theory 
of,  iii.  97 ;  in  defensive,  iii.  98  ;  historical  survey 
of  system  of,  iii.  64,  66,  56 ;  interdependence  of 
parts  in,  ill.  46 ;  nothing  decided  in  until  tlie  final 
result,  iii.  46 ;  magnitude  of  the  object  of,  iii. 
48 ;  necessity  of  exertion  in,  iii.  48 ;  methodical 


offensive,  iii.  60 ;  merely  another  kind  of  writ- 
ing and  language  for  political  thoughts,  iii.  65 ; 
sample  of  an  alliance  mf  States  against  France, 
iii.  90,  91 ;  offensive,  limited  objoct,  iii.  70 ;  of  ft 
iCmall  state  against  ar  grater,  iii.  63;  practice 
in,  of  priirfHples  laid  dawn,  flL  1]^ ;  flam  ot^ 

•  iii.  42*;  theory  of^  iii.  43 ;  a^olute  «nd  real,  iii. 
49;   when  we  may  eneage  in,  iii.  14 ;  ^art  of 

,  political  intercourse,  iii.  o5  ;  position  of  France 
in,  apdnst  Austria  and  Prussia,  iii.  77,  92,  93 ; 
qualificatioiis  necessary  for  minister  of,  iii.  68 ; 

•  tneatre  of,  iii.  17.  See  Thirty  Tears*,  Seven 
Yean',  Silesia. 

Wars — ^the,  a^inst  Buonaparte,  iii.  64 ;  between 
France  and  England,  iii.  61 ;  of  nineteenth  oen- 

•  tury,  character  of,  ii.  182» 
Waterloo~«f«  Belle  Alliance 

Ways — diversity  of,  leading  to  the  end  in  war,i.  18 
Weapons,  iii.  130 ;  not  essential  to  conception  of 

fighting,  i.  43 
Weairing  out  the  enemy,  L  17 
Weather —effects  of,  L  40,  66 
Wedel,  u.  187 
Weimar,  iL  209 

Wellington's  campaigns  of  1810-11,  iiL  114 
Westphalia — peace  of,  ii.  44,  176 
Will — ^force  of,  L  28  ;  strong,  stands  like  an  obelisk 

in  t^e  middle  of  the  art  of  war,  i.  40 ;  strength 

of,  1.  86 ;  commanding,  required  in  conduct  of 

war,  ii.  201 
Wilna,  ii.  38,  39,  191,  209 
Winzengerode,  ii.  148 
Witepsk,  ii.  167 

Wittgenstein,  General,  L  74,  ii.  167 
Woods — advantages  and  disadvantages  of,  iii.  107  f 

attack  of,  iii.  17 ;  defence  of,  iii.  17 
Wrede,  ii.  163 

Wurtemburg,  ii.  38,  39 ;  Prince  of,  i.  74, 114 
Wurtzburg,  ii.  106 

ToKK,  General,  i.  137,  iL  3ft 

ZiSTHBN,  General,  ii.  27,  43 
Zomdorf— battle  of,  iii.  142 
ZiilUchau,  battte  of,  ii.  187 
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